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PEBFACE» 


The system of transliteration followed in the present volume is 
that laid down in the North- Western Provinces' Qazette for Oc¬ 
tober, 3, 1874 (pages 1732-33), and for convenience of reference 
is produced here 

BULBS FOB TEAUSLITEEATIOll. 

Every letter in the vernaoular must he uniformly represenied iy a certain letter in 
the Roman character as follows :— 

Vowels. 


Persiait. 


Devanagabi. Eoman, Prootnoiation. 


Initial. ITon-initiaL Initial ini^id 


(zabar) 

I 

/ (zer) 
a or ^ 
jr (pesh) 


not ex¬ 
pressed. 

T 




As in woman. 

father. 

„ bit. 
machinoi. 


i’or y 



As ou in honse (nearly, 
being a combination 
of the a and rtaboye).. 






PREFACE. 

Consonants 


Peesiah, 


Devanagari. 


Eoman. 




®» J or Ja 


^ or 5- 
wanting 

n 


’I; % ^ anns^^ara 


’ll 

5 [ 0 ^ ¥ 


w or V 


^ f ^ ^ 

' '■'.. 

) 

.. t 


wanting 


■omittedj tlio acoompany- 
ing vowel only Wing 
expressed. 
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My special ackuowledgementa are due to Mr. A. Anderson of 
the Opium Department for his valuable lists of the fauna of the 
plains of these provinces, and to Mr. G. King, M.B., F.L.S., Curator 
of the Royal Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, for his list of the^ora of 
the plains. Mr. W. Waterfield, C.S,, has also at all times rendered 
nae very great assistance in passing the botanical portion of 
these lists through the press. For the Eta District my thanks are 
due to Mr. J. C. Leupolt and Mr. S. H. James of the Civil Service 
for their valuable notes on the families, castes, and agriculture of 
the district. The remainder of the notice of the Eta District is 
based chiefly on the printed and manuscript reports of Messrs. 
Edmonstone, Wynyard, Rose, Cocks, Harrison, Daniell, C. Crosth- 
waito, J. S. Porter, and Ridsdale of the Civil Service, and the re¬ 
cords of the Board of Revenue. For the Etdwa District my ac¬ 
knowledgments are chiefly due to the reports of Messrs. C. Crosth- 
waite and W. Neale, some notes by Messrs. R. Aikman and C. W. 
Moore on the towns of the district, notes by the late Mr. Low 
on the geography of the district, reports by Messrs. Gubbins and 
A. 0. Hume, C..B, and the records of the Board of Revenue, For 
the Mainpuri District I have had the valuable joint-report of Messrs. 
M. A. McConaghey and D. M. Smeaton on the recent settlement, 
the parganah reports of Mr. McConaghey for all the district, ex¬ 
cept Bhongaon, the report for which was written by Mr. D. M. 
Smeaton. Mr. J. L. Denuiston, C.S., also gave me many notes on 
Mainpuri, much of which I have been able to utilise and acknow¬ 
ledge. For the illustrations to the section on implements I am 
indebted to Mr. E. G. Sinkinson of the Barma Commission. 

I have again to disclaim all personal responsibility for the 
figures or facts, which are taken from the official reports of the 
various departments, or for the figures as to distance, roads, fords, 
ferries, population, fiscal and town returns, &c., furnished me by 
the local authorities. It is obvious that these must be given by 
me as received, as I have neither the time, means, nor opportunity 
for checking the district returns. I have, however, submitted every 
page in type to the district officers concerned, with the request 
that, in obedience to the orders of Government, they would see that 
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all the figures and facts of this nature given by me were correct, 
and they alone are responsible for those that now appear. In Eta 
Messrs. Aikman and Harkness revised the district proofs in 
EMwa Mr. A. Lawrence, C.S. j and in Mainpuri Messrs. W. 
Young and M. A. McConaghey rendered me similar service. Not¬ 
withstanding these precautions, I am well aware that errors O'f 
detail must creep in unobserved, and I shall be much obliged to any 
one who will point out mistakes, however trivial, and thus assist 
in preparing notes for a second edition. I would also add that, 
though compiled and published under the orders of G-overnment, the 
statements made can in noway be held to express the opinions of 
Government on any matter of fact or policy. 

Axlahabad: ■) E. T. ATKINSON. 

Wih 4pril, 1876. j 
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The A^ra division comprises the districts of Agra, Muttra, Farukhabad, 
Eta, Bt4wa, and Mainpuri, and lies between north 
oimares. 26^-20'-30" and and east long. 

77^-19'-30" and It is bounded on the north by the Aligarh dis¬ 

trict of the Meerut division; on the south by the Jalaun district of the Jh4nsi 
division and the Cawnpore district of the Allahabad division ; on the west by the 
Native States of Bharatpur (Bhurtpor 0 ),Dholpur, and Gwaliar;and on the east 
by the Ganges, which separates it from the Budaon and Shibjah^npur districts 
of these provinces and from Oudh. The total area, according to the census of 
1872, comprised 10,163 square miles and 216 acres, distributed amongst 16,036 
'nhabited sites. The population daring the same year numbered 5,038,136 souls, 
of whom 4,607,946 were Hindds, 427,834 were Musalmdns, and 2,356 were 
Christians and others neither Hindu nor Musalman. The Hindus form 91*5 
per oont of the total population, the provincial average being 86'3 per cent., 
so that, next to the Kumaon and JhAnsi divisions, Agra has a larger propor¬ 
tion of Hindds in the population than any other division in these provinces. 

The portion of the Agra division lying between the Ganges and the Jumna 
differs in no important respect from the southern half 
|*liyBic«l f«atoes- of the Meerut division. To the west of the Jumna, 

however, in Muttra, in a great part of Agra and in a portion of EtAwa, the 
character of the country changes. Here we approach the great table-land of 
Central India, and the appearance of rooks and hills and a totally cliflFerent soil 
shows that this tract is physically distinct from the great DuAb. The Jumna 
receives no important feeder on its left bank, but from the west come the Cham- 
bal and others which, together with the Jumna, cut up the country into numerous 
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mrmm, some of which rival valleys in size and boldness. Indeed, where t!ie 
Jimma and Gbambal ran close together, the ravines of the one frequently com- 
mnniiate with those of the other in an intricate network, which when cIoLied 
with jungle must have rendered this tract the safe and unassailable retreat 
wMch it ^ams to have been daring the entire Mnsalmdn period. To the north, 
the neeveii coantry on the western frontier of the Muttra district forms s 
portion of the traet sacred to the Hindus in being connected with the life and 
exploils of their favourite deities, Krishna and Radha. The tract further 
soiilli in the Agra district, between the Chambal and the Jumna, js noted as 
the home of the Bhadanriyas, whilst still farther south come other Rajput colo¬ 
nies. The country in the neighbourhood of the Chambal-Jumna duab close to 
the junction of the two rivers presents perhaps as wild and picturesque a view 
as any to he found in the plains of these provinces. The Juxnna, Chambal, Kui»ri, 
Sind, and Pahuj here unite their waters within a comparatively small area, and 
give the tract the name of the Panchanada, or ^ country of the five rivers.^ From 
the fort-crowned cUfFof Jagamanpur to the souths and that ofBhareh to the north, 
the eye wanders over a tangled mass of ravine and valley, green with acacm 
Jungle and showing on #ery prominent Muff the traces of some robber 
stronghold, most of which are now in ruins. Between the J nmna and tlie 
Chambal the ravines are so extensive that their watersheds appear like hills 
and stand out in deep contrast with the monotonous level of the dudb to the 
cast, nnhroken as it is by any eminence, and varied only by the steep and 
imiTow ravine which furrow the surface immediately adjoining the Jumna* 
To the w'est of the Chambal the ravines are even still more wild and iiihospit- 
able and more bare and barren than those to the east, whilst the jungle consists 
of small bushes none of which yield anything that can he called timber. The 
country increases in ruggedness and barreness further west, and along tlio 
Ku^ri md Bind there is little level land fit for cultivation. Such land as has 


been brought under the plough has been saved by the laborious task of oon-^ 
stmeing terraces and banks similar to those so commonly seen in all the 
Mil disiriols. Both the Eu^ri and Chambal run in a deep bed bordered by 
st^p banks, with little alluvial land between them and the stream* The 
Paljij, Sind, Kuari, and Chambal are all subject to sudden floods, and in 
the height of the rains, the mass of water here poured into the Jumna is fre¬ 
quently the cause of eohsiderable inundations. 

The great rivers flow through the division, and their character in each dis- 
IJnenageBnes. 'J®sc«hed in the district notice. To the east, 

J •/ . r, , receives on its left bank the Bamganga, 

and on Its nght Wk the Burhganga and the East Kali Nadi, The groat 
meso ^ mnageo t e country betvi-een the Ganges and the Jumna are the 
lean. Bind, and Sengar, and their tributaries, while to the west we have the 
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J'limna and its tributaries. These lines fairl.j fulfil their purpose^ and with the 
exception of portions of the Mainpuri district, the natural drainage is complete 
and sufficient. In Mainpuri however, owing chiefiy to obstructions caused by 
the canals, the collateral lines connected with the Isan, Rind, and Sengar are 
somewhat defective : large marshes are common, and it has been found neces¬ 
sary to go to some considerable expense in I’emodelling the existing channels 
to provide a means of escape for the superfluous moisture which has been cut 
off from its natural outlet. Altogether the natural and artificial drainage lines 
are sufficient for all practical purposes, and entirely remove all fear of excessive 
flooding in years of unusual rain-fall. The south-eastern portion of the divi¬ 
sion is now traversed by the Etdwa and Oawnpore branches of the Ganges 
canal and their distributaries, and will be watered by the Lower Ganges canal 
and its branches, while to the north-west the Agra canal irrigates the trana- 
Jurnna tract. The details of all these great works will be found under the 
notices of the districts through which they run, and here it need only be stated 
tliat when the present projects have been completed, the Agra division will 
rival the Meerut division in the possession of a noble system of irrigation, 
sufficient for all its wants. 

The East Indian Railway runs northwards through the Btawa, Mainpuri, and 
, , Agra districts, and branches off from Tundla to Agra* 

Commumcatiows. i .1 -r 1 iT 

The railway bridge across the Jumna, near the fort, 
connects the East Indian line with the Uajput4na State Railway, which runs to 
Jaipur and Dehli, and is connected with the salt mines of the great Sambhar 
lake. The wator-communication by the Ganges and the Jumna rivers and the 
Cawnporc branch of the Ganges canal is fairly complete. The priircipal trade-¬ 
routes are tho Grand Trunk road from Allahabad, which rims northwards through 
Farukhabad, Mainpuri, Eta, and Aligarh by Bnlandshahr to Dehli and Meoriit. 
A brancli leaves the main line near Bhongaon in the Mainpuri distidct, and runs 
tlirough Mainpuri, Agra, Muttra, and Palwal to Dehli.; a second branch con¬ 
nects Bewar on tho main line, a little south of Bhongaon, w'ith Et4wa, and 
croFsiug tho Jumna passes through the Chambal-Jumna du4b to Agra. To the 
«outh, tho lattcu* branch is eonuootod by Anraiya in the Etawa district, with 
the gn^at road loaditig from Kanauj to Jalaun, and thoneo to Jhinsi and S%ar, 
and also wdth tho road leading by Bhogni])ur, in tho Oawnpore district, to 
Fatchpnr. All those main lines intercommunicate l)y means of good roads 
which fully supply the wants of tho division, and which are noticed in detail 
under each district. To tlio west, good roads conneot the Dn4b with Dig, 
Bliaratpnr, Biana, Dliolpur, and Gwaliar, and with the exception of the portion, 
of tho Gwuliar State bordering on tho Chambal, bere also the extornal com- 
mnnications arc sufficiently complete for all practical purposes. To tho east, 
tho Farukhabad frontier contains numerous ghkts along the Gnnges served by 
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roads conneeUng ftem ^ tW mam Hue of metalled road whbh runs througH 

the soutitem half of tiie district. _ c nae i aa 

It has been already stated thatof the entire popniation, comprising 5,038, Idb 
souls, 4,607,946 are Hindiis, 427,834 are Musalmaus, 
Pi^alstion. Christians and others neither Hindu nor 

Mnsalmin. IVoni thM figures it wiH be seen that there are about ten Hindds to 
erery Mu^Imfo,and ibe percentage of m formerto the total population varies 
fem88'9mI'anifchabadto94-6 m Mainpuri. Amongst the Hindds, Brah¬ 
mans number 610,114 Souls and include 338,317 mem* 
hers of the great Kananjiya stock, which from Agra 
southwards takes place of the Giaurs $ 38,309 Gaurs, 33,604 banAdhs, and 
32,961 Sarasdtsf whilst 178,584 are entered without any specification of the 
Buh-divisioif to which they belong. Many of the Kanaujiyas, especially in 
Etdwa, Ita, and Farukhabad, are wealthy men, possessed of large estates and 
with an hereditary influenee ovot the people of considerable importance. The 
Sajpdts number 421,473 souls, and amongst them the characteristic elans appear 
to be the ChauhAns and Bbadauriyas (89,087), Jdlons 
(39,022), Eathers (21,986), and Kaohhwdbas (20,159), 
B&didtals, Gaur^liars, Katiyas, Katy4rs, Konts^ Kirlirs* 

€h»ErS; Tamars, &)inbansis, and 8ikarwars are of local importance in some dis¬ 
pels, tmi the first-named clans hare had the most inffuence in historical times 
«Dd are still the characteristic clans of the Agra division. The Obaubdnt 
pa^edominateiEthesoiith of the Agra district and in Mainpuri, Eta, and Etdwa ; 

JMons in Mcdtra; the R^tbors in Eta and Farukhabad, and the Kachh- 
’wfiuis in Muttra, Agra, and Et^a. 

Bsmiyas. number 19^,088 souls, of whom 68,058 belong to the AgarwAI aiib- 
Baaijas. division ; there are 8,629 B^ralisainis, 2,185 Dasas, and 

20,987 Saraugis, These numbers hardly give the real 
statistics of either Agarw^ls or Saraugis, for numerous gotras or gackhm of 
hoth branches are entered separately under their proper name. AgarwAls 
^ominale in Muttra and Agra, and Saraugis are found in greatest numbert 
in Et£wa, Eta, and Mainpuri. it is, however^ to the other castes'’ of th# 
census returns that the great mass of the Hindu population must be referred. 
These number 3,883,287 souls, and amongst them we find that Chamdrs number 
otker castes of Hind^. > Abjrs, 412,212, and in Mainpuri aloine there 

» are 123,358 numbers of this caste ; Lodhas, 220,883 f 

™ Muttra alone, 141,073 ; Garaxiyas, 162,516, and Koria, 
?mi7n agricultmral castes, Klichhis (64,821), Kah6r» 

and Lrvit^as f f amongst those following trade. 

of livelihood,Barhais number 91,627 soul. • 
I««»l»,49,153jDhobi», 64,752j Bajlifcn.,99,804j Bhangisi 62,172 ; Khatik*; 
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67,507 5 Knmhfe'S, 63,930, and Telid, 64,079/ These castes alone number 
2,668,563 out of the total number recorded as belonging to tbe other castes” 
of the census returns, and constitute the characteristic elements of the cultivat¬ 
ing and labouring population. Ahlrs, Lodhas, and Jats possess large estates 
as owners, but the remaining castes are chiefly tenants, agricultural labourers, 
village-servants, aud day-labourers. 

Although numbers of converted Hiudlis are classed amongst Shaikhs, they 

, , do not form so important an element of the Musalm'in 

Musalmdns. . V ti/t .... rr., 

population as in the Meerut division. The most suc¬ 
cessful proselytisers were the Bangash Na\v4bs of Farukhabad, and there, too, we 
find the Musaltn4n element reach the highest proportion to the total population 
in the entire division. Of the entire Musalman population, numbering 427,834 
souls, 257,954 have been recorded as fc>haikhs ; 21,354 as Sayyids; 4,996 as 
Mughuilsj 108,748 as Fath4ns; 1,651 as converted Hlndtis in Muttra, while 
83,131 are entered without distinction. Shaikhs are Uiost numerous in Muttra 
and Agra ; Sayyids in Agra and Farukhabad ; Mughals in Agfa, and Pathdna 
in Agra, Farukhabad, and Eta, 

The population is distributed among.st 16,036 inhabited sites, having 1,028,784 
houses and giving 491) persons to the square mile ; 1*6 villages to the square 
mile, and 314 persons to each village; 101 houses to the square mile and 4*8 
persons to each house, while the provincial average gives 78 houses to the square 
mile and 4*8 persons to each house. The population per square mile ranges 
from 575 in Agra to 395 in EtAwa, which latter district has a large proportion 
of its area broken by ravines and infeerseoted by rivers. But 7*5 per cent, of the 
inhabitants occupy houses built with skilled labour, varying from 12*5 per cent, 
in the Agra district to 2*5 per cent, in Mainpuri. In parts of Agra, however, 
and also in Muttra, wliere the percentage is as high as 11*6 per cent., stone is 
found and is easily procurable, and hence the proportion of masonry buildings 
is somewhat large. In Rohilkhand, the divisional percentage of houses built 
with skilled labour is only 3*8, and in the Allahabad division 7*7 pet cent. The 
agricultural population is returned at 65*2 per coni of the total population, dr 
1,783,546 souls, of whom 977,181 are males exceeding fifteen years of age, 
Th® area itnder cultivation is a little over 6,281 square miles, giving an average of 
2*8 persons dependent on each male adult agriculturist, who has 4*3 acres to 
support them from. The annual revenue payable to Q-ovornment, whether as 
revenue proper or quit-rent, amounted in 1872 to Es, 76,80,827, or with cesses 
Ha, 85,08,611, and the amount of rent, including local cesses, payable by cirltiva- 
tori, during the same year, has been estimated at Es, 1,35,36,552, showing an 
average incidence of revenue of Re, 1-14-6, and of rent of Rs. 3-3-9, per cultivated 
tom The general condition of the agricultural community, though somewhat 
Inferior to that of the cultivators of the Meerut division, is still superior to Ae 
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lotoftliepeopkoftlie Benares dmsion, and when the proposed extension of the 
eanal-system has been completed, there will_ be little left to desire m the way 
of the impTOTement of the accessories to cultivation in this division. 

Natural History. 

It wcmH be impoasiblo in a work like the present to attempt to give m(»r0 

iban a mere catalogue of tba fauna of these provinces 

Awwi kiagdaiB, references as will enable the reader to follow 

np the subject at Ins leisure. I accordingly give here a catalogue of the 
animals, birds, reptiles, and fishes drawn up by Mr. A. Anderson for the Du&b. 
Tlie norilieni portion of the Saharanpiir district has been excluded from these 
lists, as the fauna of the Tarai and the sub-Siwdlik country can hardly be con¬ 
sidered as pan and parcel of the Doab proper. Mr. Anderson writes :—It 
is, however, quite impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line regarding birds, and 
«the Duab, zoograpMeally speaking, has no claim to any peculiar fauna, and 
is not coineident with the boundary of any marked zoological province, the list 
now prepared will stand for the plains of North-Western India generally (as 
above restricted), including the southern districts of the province of Oudh, as 
well as BundeLkhandL verfcehmiae peculiar to Bundelkhand have been 
separately noticed. As regards nomenclature, it has been deemed expedient 
to foiow, as far as possible, the scientific names, as well as general arrange¬ 
ment, of tTerdon’s well-known manuals. In cases, however, where wrong names 
have been applied, or species have been admitted into the Indian list by mistake, 
^ necessary oorrections have been made. Rectifications of synonymy, a» 
generally adopted (but not by every one) by more recent authors, have been 
added in brackets. In the matter of birds, the letter A. indicates that the species 
resides in the country throughout the whole year; the letter B. denotes that 
the species is a cold-weather migrant, arriving during the autumnal months 
and departing again in March and April; the letter C. denotes that the species 
is a hot-weather migrant, coming to this part of the country for the purpose of 
breeding and leaving again before the cold-weather sets in (this includes tery 
few birds, and these undergo a very partial migration); while the letter D. stands 
for rareaud occasional stragglers; Recent additions have been introduccil as 
* huf under the numbers in Jerdon's Birds of India^ to which the 

species is allied.” 

MAMMALIA. 

ORDER PRIMATES. 

/ FAMILY SIMUDiE. 

1. - ZnmwrW, Cttv., Bengal monkey. Common throughout all northern 
India: in some plaowit is sufficiently numerous to be a pest to the country. 
JeniTO,7;Jan<iar,-H.',This species is replaced in theHimdIayas by the closely- 
allied jiw«* pthpt^ ascending the hills up to elevations from 5,000 to 6,000 
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feet. The specific dietiuctiou between the two species does not appear to be fullj 
established. 

SUB-OEDER GHEIROPTEaA. 

FAMILY FreBOPODIDiE, 

2. rteropm Edwardaii^ Geoff., Large fox-b.it. Abundant throughout all 
India, associating at times in immense numbers and committing considerable 
damage to fruit gardens. Jenlon, 12; hddal, H. 

B. Cf/anoptems margmatus, Small fox-bat. Widely distributed through¬ 
out India, but less comrnou tliau the preceding species ; affects shady groves, 
roosting in clusters in the folded leaves of plantain and palm trees, Jerdon, 
14; chhota hddal^ H. 

F’AMILY VAMPYRIDi®, 

Sub^family Megadermatinm* 

4. Mtgadanxa hjra^ Geoff,, Vampire bat. Is found all o%’'er India, frequent¬ 
ing subterraneous passages, vaults, caves, &o, Jerdon, 15. 

Suh-family lihinolophitm. 

5. Ilippomleros speoris^ Schu., Indian horso-sboe bat. Appears to be 
decidedly rare in uorth-wcBtoni India. Agra {fide Cockburn). Jerdon, 26. 

6. lihvmpoma llardwicklfi Gray, Long-tailed leaf-bat. Is found nearly 
throughout India; it fn'qutmis old ruins, eavc.s, hollow trees, &c. Jerdon, 30, 

F A M I h y N 0 C T I L I 0 N I D .aE . 

Sub-fiamily 

I, Nyeiimmus Linu,, Wrinkled-lippod bat, Frequents ruins, 

doBertad buildings, old wolU, &(5,, anl is gonerally diffused throughout tho 
country, but nowhere numerous, Je.rdon, 84, 

FAMILY V E B F B E T I L I 0 K I I) .F; . 

SuhfiamUy ScoiopMlma\ 

8. Seotophllm Cwmmndelianuit^. Cuv., Coroniaiulel bat. Frequents the 
roofs of houses, at times in groat numbers, and occurs throughout all India. 
Jerdon, 38. 

ih Myetieejm Horaf., Largo 3 ’'ollow bat, Jerdon, 42. 

10, in/ctis, Blyth, Bengal yellow bat. Jerdon, 43. 

IL Myciicejm Horsf, Common yellow bat. Jerdon, 44. 

II. Myctmjm emiamm^ Gray, Chesnut bat. Jerdon, 45. 

13. Myeiwijm mmi^ Blyth, Hoary bat. Jordon, 47. 

The first three species of yellow bats are oloaoly allied, and only distin 
guishod from each other by their size, the coloration being precisely similar. 
All five arc tolerably well represented throughout the country, but hdm$ i« 
porlitpt the most ooitiiiion. 

Suh^f^mily V^speriiliminm, 

14. Vi'iptrlUw califmoiiii, MoustacHoed bat. 
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fys miaate bat is mpe and seldom procured. Je^'doDj 56. 
llie Temacular chamgudar applies to all bats. 

ORDER INSECTIVOEA. 


FAMILY SORECIDAS. 

15. E&ma mndmensj Sbaw, Musk-rat. Is the common musk-rat of tho 
plains of India, frequenting bouses, cellars, godowns, &c. Jerdou, 69 ; cka^ 

ckamdar^ H. 

FAMILY ERINACEIDiE. 

« 

16. cdhru^ Gray, North ludian hedge-hog. Not recorded 
from tie Buib by derdon ; but a large series, living as well as dead ones, 
recently forwarded to the Indian Museum and Zoological Society of London, 
from various localiti^ in the neighbourhood of Fatehgarh, have been pro¬ 
nounced as belonging to this species (Jide Anderson). Probably does not 
«ciir mst of Cawnpore, Bundelkhand ? Oudb ? derdon, 65 ; Mnta Ma, H. 

0 RDE R GARNI YOE A. 

TRIBE SEMJ-PLANTIGRADA. 

FAMILY AIELmiDiE. 

17. MdUoora Mica, Hard\ri<*e^ In^ao badger. Is found throiigliont the 
wWe of India, but nowhere common. It frequents alluvial plains and other 
suitable hxsalities where it can have free scope for its burrowing (grave-dig¬ 
ging ?) propensities. Jerdou, 94; Uju, H. 

r A M I L T M ir 6 T E L 1 D iB . 

Suh^-family LuirincB, 

18. Liara nair, Guv., Common Indian otter. All rivers, canals, lakes, and 
occasionally large jliils. Jerdon, 100; o(f, H. 


AA A JO J 




FAMILY FELIDJS. 

_ 19. F^U pardus, Linn., Leopard. In the Dudb, the range of the leopard is 
arramscnb^ as it is found sparingly only along the deep and jungly ravines 
that frmge the courses of the Jumna and Chambal (both banks); and not lonsr 
ago one was kilM in the station of Bttwa. It occurs throughout the raviny 

^d hdly tracts of Bundelkhand, the Vinlhyau range, all the laiAis (supposing 

Himalayas to elevations from 

6,0)0 to JOOO feet. Jerdou, 105; Mhm- hagM, tmim, tmdwa, H. 

baM^L i Tfw’ An eastern species, and pro- 

STteXriS T India. The solitary speoiLn 

Motofiietw], 2S";t.a Miir 1 •** I to 
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21. Felts ■martnorata, Blytb, Marbled tiger-cat. Decidedly rare, one spe¬ 
cimen in tlie Allahabad Museum {fide Cockburn). Jerdon, 109. 

22. Felts torqiiata, Sykes, Spotted wild-oat. Occurs sparingly throughout 
the Du4b, Oudh, and Rohilkhand. Jerdon, 114; han-bilao, H. 

23. GiilL, Jungle-oat. Is the common jungle-cat all over 
India, ascending the Himalayas up to an elevation of some 7,000 feet. It 
frequents jungles gen<»'ally, and is very partial to long grass, reeds, and sugar¬ 
cane fields, especially along the edges of jhils. Jerdon, 115 ; han-^hilaoj H. 

24. Fells caracal^ Schr., Red lynx. Is found in dry situations: Rind 
river, Fatehpur, Hamirpur, Lalitpur, and Bundclkhand generally {fide 
Anderson), Oudh? Rohilkhand? Jordon 116; 

F A M I L y v I V B R R 1 I> iTfl . 

Suh-famih/ fh/mninw, 

25. Il'i/CBna siriata, Zimm., Striped hyama. The hyjcna occurs through^ 
out the Du&b, wherever there is heavy grass and scrub jungle, especially in 
raviny and broken ground. It affects by preference a dry climate, avoiding 
damp and wcU-wootlGd countries. It is numerous along the net-work of 
ravines that fringe the course of the Jumna and in Bundelkhand, where the 
low hillB, caverns, and ravines afford convenient spots for its habits: it is pretty 
generally diffused throughout the country. In Oudl\ and in the country north 
of the Ganges genorally it is, comparatively speaking, rare, Jerdon, 118 ; 
lakhar bagha^ H. 

Siib-fainih/ Vivemn($, 

26. Vivm*ra Mlalacmwl'i^ Qmel, Civet-cat. Is found over the greater part 
of India, but iu;)wlK5ro common. It frequents heavy jungle, and is very par¬ 
tial to drains and even out-offi<5es. It is decidedly rare in the arid districts of 
the Upper Provinces, but is fairly common in the districts east of Allahabad. 
Jerdon, 121 ; fU 

27. Pamdomrns muMtnfjta^ Raffl., Common tree*cat Is a common and 
abundant animaltliroughoutthe country. It lives a good deal on trees, devour¬ 
ing all sorts of fruit, and is often found in drains, out-officos, and in thevoofs 
of tlmtchcd houses. Jerdon, 123; janffli MllL 

28 . Madras mongoose. Occurs throughout north- 
wostem India, frequenting the open country, low jungles, tliickots and 
holts in banks; not unfm|uently it commits grt3at havoc in poiiUry-yards. 
Jerdon, 127 ; dfmr^ IL 

2tK Herpmim Mhlmeenm^ Cuv., Bengal mongoose. Occurs throughout the 
country and has very luueli the same habits as the prcccMling species. It is a 
great frequenter of oompounda, gardens, hedge-rows, Ac.; is very mueli smaller 
than and is the animal that is gcnorully soIccIchI io combat the cobra# 

Jordon,! 28'; netda^ IL 


b 
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FAMILY CANIt)iE. 

30. Cmu palUpes, Sykes, Indian woE Is found in suitable looalitie. 
feroagbent the wbele of India, frequenting ravines, grass jungle and open 
(^untry, generaUy avoiding well-wooded tracts. Jerdon, 135; bhenya,^. 

31. Cmk mrmB, Linn., Jackal. Occurs throughout the whole of India, 
asMBdingtlM* lower ranges of the HimMayas to eleva,tions from 5,000 to 6,000 

feet. In parts of the country the jackal swarms in vast numbers. Jerdon, 

1S6 ; H. 

B2, Vttlpes Syk^, Indian fox. This fox is found through¬ 

out India smd is very common in open situations, avoiding, as a rule, heavy 
cuHivation and well-wooded tracts. Jerdon, 188 ; lofyiTi^ H. 

BB, Vttlpes Imcopus, Blyth, Desert fox. The desert fox is not recorded 
hy Jerdon firom the Duab, but it is to be found throughout the more open ooun- 
fej ^ sandy downs at Fatehgarh, and similar situations in all the districts 
l^iie west; probably does not occur east of Cawnpore, Oudh, and Bundol- 
thaaid ? Jerdon, 139; Mia lamri, H. 

84. Vtdpes Blyth, Panjab fox. One specimen in the Allah- 

alMwI Museum; loeaEty Agra {fide Cockbum); probably does not occur east of 
Agra. Jerdon, 141. 

OEDEE GET AOE A. 

FAMILY DELPHINIDAB. 

85. Flatanista Gangetica^ Lebeck, Oangetic porpoise. Occurs in all large 
riyers and their afldnents. A monster specimen, measuring 12 feet in length, 
which is double the size given by Jerdon, is now in the Allahabad Musoum ; 
I<Ksdity Jumna {fide Cockburn), Jerdon, 144 ; sus, H. 

ORDER EODENTIA. 

FAMILY SCIURID.®. 

88. Sciurus palmarumy Linn, Common striped squirrel. Is commoil 
ihix^ughoutthewhole of North-Western India. Jerdon, Hi ; galeriy H. It is 
Just possible that the Central Indian red squirrel {S* Tuaxitnusy Noi 140) may 
b# found in parts of the extreme south of Bundelkhand. 

FAMILY MXTElDjE. 

Svhfiamily Murinm, 

SL Gerhillus Zndieus, Guy., Indian jerboa-rat. Very abundant in suitable 
loc^ties,frequentingsandjground by preference and formingextemive burrows. 
In parb of the country they swarm to such an extent as to cause wholesalo 
desiructiou to wheat crops. Jerdon, 170; hirnamis (antelope-rat), H. 

38. eryth^ourm, Gray, Desert jerboa-rat. The interminable 

eofeniw of ^desert jerboa that swarm in parts of upper India is quite 
astomshmg. Exceedingly numerous in sandy downs and suitable localities; it is, 
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as its name implies, more of a desert than a field-rat. Jerdon, 171; liirna 
mus, H. 

39. Nesokia Indica, Geoff., Mole-rat, JerdoD, 172. 

40. Nesokia Ilardtvickiiy Short-tailed mole-rat. Both species occur in 
suitable localities throughout India, frequenting richly cultivated and grassy 
situations. They are very partial to vrater-courses, making their burrows at 
the edges of jhils, ditches, and n41as; they arc in fact the water-rats of this 
country, Jerdon, 173. 

41. Mus handicota^ Bech., Bandicoot-rat, Is found throughout India, 
but is confined to towns, large villages, granaries, &c. Jerdon, 174; gJmns^ H, 

42. Mtis demmamiSj Pallas, Brown-rat. As common throughout India 
as it is in other countries. Jerdon, 176; ghar-ka-elma^ H. 

43. Mm infralineatus, Elliot, Mss,, Striped-bellied field-rat, Jerdon, J.78. 

44. Mus brunneusj Tree-rat, Jerdon, 179. 

46. Mus rufescens^ Gray, Sufesoent-rai 

Have all been procured at Patehgarh (fide Anderson). Jerdon, 180- 

46. Mus niviventer, Hodgs, White-bellied bouse-rat. One example of a 
white-bellied rat, having the pelage very soft and dense, has been procured at 
Patehgarh (fide Anderson). Jerdon, 181. 

47. Mus oleraceus, Bennot, Long tailed tree-mouse. Jordon, 184. 

48. IfHodgs., Common Indian mouse. Jordon, 186. 

49. M%i 8 terricolor, Blyth, Earthy field-mouse. Jerdon, 193. All tlmeo 

species are common throughout the country according to the localities they 
frequent; being the common house-mouse ; generic vernacular name, 

FAMILY HYSTBIOin^. 

Suh^fiamily Hystneinm. 

50. Ilystfix leucura^ Sykes, Indian porcupine. Is found throughout the 
greater part of India, frequenting the sides of hills, river banks and n41as, and 
aallying forth at night to commit their usual depredations in vegetable 
gardens. Jerdon, 204 ; sehi, sahi, H. 

FAMILY LEPOBin^. 

51. Lepus ruficaudatusj GcooS.) Common Indian hare. Hares are abundant 
in parts of the North-West Provinces; occasionally very local. Jerdon, 207; 
hharhaj Miargosh^ H. 

OBDBR UNGULATA. 

TKIBB CHJBBODIA. 

FAMILY SUIDJS. 

52. Sus IndicuBy Blyth; Wag.; Sus seropAa, Linn. The Indian 

wild-fboar is abundant throughout the country in suitable localities, ascending 
the Himalayas to elevations of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet, m various 
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Bvh-family Ilusince. 

55. ^emnua Dmauceln, Guv., Swamp-deer. The bdrahlnga, once so 
common in parts of the Sitapur dnd Kheri districts, is rapidly being exter¬ 
minated through wanton destruction; civilization and persecution (civilization 
alone in a Uiinly-popnlated country like northen Oudh would not do much 

harm) will drive this magnificent animal before long out of Oudh altogether. 
This fine deer is gregarious, exceedingly tame (hence so easily killed), and 
ftfi^cts swampy and grassy glades, and is fairly common in all the Duns, get- 
fiTTi g mATfi nnmeroTis eastward, Jerdon^ 219 ; mdha^ H. 

54, Ajds porcinuSy LinHa, Ho^-deer*' In the part of the country to which 

list refers the hog-deer is not only exceedingly rare^ but has a very 1 muted 

range. Unknown in Btmdelkhand^ it occurs sparingly in the Jumna khddir 
near Agra^ and the Ganges khddir at Fatehgarh, getting more numerous 
w^ward; east of Fatehgarh it is now only as a straggler that it is to bo 
tmial the more humid districts of Bengal are reached, where it becomes 
extremely abundant. It is equally common in all the Tardis of JSforth-Western 
India; extending up to the base of the Him4layas. Jerdon, 222 ; pdrUy H. 

FAMILY BOVID^. 

Sub-family Antilopinoi, 

55. Portax picfusy Pallas. Jerdon, 226 ; nilydiy rojh, Ula, H. Tim nidydi 
is found in great numbers throughout north-western India, but is somewhat 
locally distributed. Common in the belt of ravines and scrub jungle along the 
Jumna (less so, however, on the south bank and Bundelkhand generally), it 
becomes, comparatively speaking, rare in parts of the Dnhh, very nuiuerous 
^in in the Ganges khddir and in southern Oudh, less common in parts of 
Antral Oudh, but abundant again towards the north and the Tardi generally* 
It is a great frequenter of sugar-cane fields. 


56. Afdilope hezoartica(=:zA. cervicapra, Linn.), Indian antelope. Abounds 
throughout Horth-Western India in suitable localities, affecting as a rule (but 
not always) open, uncultivated plains, and at times Berding together in liun- 
dreds. It is particularly abundant throughout Bundelkhand, northern, and 
portions of central Oudh, and the upper districts of the Du4b. Jerdon, 228 ; 
Mr<my mrigay H. 

57 G^Ua Bennettu, Sykes, Indian gazelle. The ravine-deer, as it is 
^^y cafirf, IS essentially an inhabitant of dry rocky ground, and is never 

t Bo M ^ its occurrence even in the central Du6b 

must be considered exceptional. It is common along the ravines that fringe 
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the north bank of the Jumna, and is foimd^ in small numbers, along some of 
its smaller affluents ;more numerous on the south bank of the Jumna, it becomes 
abundant throughout the rocky hillsj ravines, and barren tracts of Bundelkhand 
generally. Jerdon, 229 ; chikdra^ H. 

ORDERBDENTATA. 

FAMILY MANIDIDiE. 

58. Manis pentadactyla, Linn., Indian scaly ant-eater. Is found throughout 
the whole of India, frequenting by preference the more arid parts of the North- 
Western Provinces; it is decidedly rare and very local. Jerdon, 241; hajarkitj H. 

Additional list of mammalia found in Bundelkhand, 

ORDER PRIMATES. 

FAMILY SIMIADiB. 

1. Pfedhytes entellus^ Linn., Bengal langdr. It is the Central Indian 
species, and is found throughout the hilly and more jungly parts of Bundel¬ 
khand. Several examples of the entellus monkey have recently been procured 
out of a small herd on the borders of the Allahabad and Patehpur districts 
(/kU Cockburn) ; but these had doubtless been introduced. The langtlr has no 
claim to be considered as indigenous to the Du4b ; and notwithstanding the 
repeated attempts which have been made by devotees to introduce the species 
into Muttra, it has invariably died off. Jerdon, 1 ; langiir, H. A closely allied 
species, Presbytes schiataceusy Hodgs., is found throughout the Tar/ii country, 
ascending the Him^ilayas up to an elevation of some 10,000 feet. 

ORDER CARNIVORA. 

TRIBE l^LANTIGBADA. 

FAMILY tJRSIDiE. 

2. Ursus lahiatuSj Blainv., Indian black bear. In tliia part of the country 
the bear is confined to the jungle-clad hills of Bundelkhand. It is unknown 
in the Du4b, but is found throughout the Vindhyan range and lower ranges of 
the Himalayas, and is frequently met within the Tardi at a considei'able dis-^ 
tance from the base of the hills. Jordon, 91,; hhdlti. In the higher ranges of 
the Himalayas this species is replaced by U7->sii$ Tihetanus (Jerdon’s No. 90). 

TRIBE DIGITIGBADA. 

FAMILY FELIDJE. 

8. FeKs kOj Linn., Lion. In the early part of the sixteenth century, the 
Mughal Emperor B^ibar mentions the occurrence of the rhinoceros (R, sondaiciis), 
the wild buffalo (B, arni), and the lion in the neighbourhood of Benares, 
and the wild elephant (E, Xfidicus) in the vicinity of Chun^r. The lion does 
not appear to have been mot with of late years, and it is to be feared that it is 
well nigh exterminated as regards Bundelkhand. It still exists in isolated 
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parts oC^^iral and western India; and it is just possible that a few stragglers 
siajj &em time to time, be found in the south of the Lalitpur district and 
ia the liwa territory. Jerdon, 103; (=camel tiger), H. Fora 

reeoRl of the recently-killed lions in the North-Western Provinces, see J. A. 
S., Ben., for 1867, page 191. 

4 . Fdii Ugr is, Linn., Tiger. The tiger is occasionally met with in the hilly 
tracts of the Mirzapur, B4nda, Jhansi, and Lalitpur districts, and is more numer- 
OM im some of the independent States. It is very common throughout the Vin- 
^yan range and in all the Tardis, ascending the Himalayas up to elevations of 
from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. Jerdon, 104; slier, hdgJi, H. 

FAMILY CANIDiE. 

5. * Cnon rutilans, Mull., Wild dog. Inhabits the more extensive jungles 
of southern Buudelkhand, the jungle-clad spurs of the Vindhyan range 
^nerally (said to occur in the Raja’s ramna at Benares), and the lower and 
intennedMe ranges of the Himalayas, occasionally descending into the Oudh 
Tar^. Jerdon, 137 ; kogi, hhanswa, H, 


0 E D S E ¥ N a U L A T A. 

A. 

FAMILY CERVIDiE. 

8%h-fcmilg Rusince, 

«. Bam Arutotdis, Guv., Sambar deer. The sdmbar is restricted to the 
mow estensife jungle-clad bills of Bfoda and tbe southern nortions of the 
Jh&isi division, inclnding most of the independent States j but ‘it is far from 
^on in Bundelkhand. It occurs commonlj enough throughout the 
^Tan ra^e, and is numerous in parts of the hilly tracts of. Benares 
^u^,andMirsapur,asalsointbe lower and intermediate ranges of tho 
where It is Imown by the name of^do. Jerdon, 220 ; Mar, H. 

7 Erd., Spotted deen The spotted deer, in a truly ftral 

^ has t^mneh file same distribntbn in Buudelkhand as the timbar bat 
ttmmowwiaeroBs. In CharkhM and some of the larger States, whore it is 

fey^^anifa Vmdhyan range generally, it ocenrs in large herds A 
few BtiU lmger in the jungle tracts of the Lucknow and Hardui districts in 

comparatively speaking^far 

mihly bottojE. 

Antilopims. 

.0 a. „ :“r 
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Sub-Him^layan range, and in parts of the Bara and Khairagarlx parganahs of 
the Allahabad district. Jerdon, 227; chauslnga, H. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

OEDEE C AENIVORA. 

TRIBE DIGITIGRABA, 

FAMILY FELIBJS. 

1, Felis domestica (Yar.), Cat. Probably originally introduced into India. 
The village cat appears to cross freely with the two common wild species {F: 
cJiaus and F, torquata) already noticed, and the hybrids are at times undistin- 
guishable from jungle cats. Bili, H. 

FAMILY CAmBiE. 

2- Canis familiarii (Yar.), Dog, Wherever man inhabits, in multitudi¬ 
nous breeds and races j an artificial species, consisting of the more oi" leas 
altered descendants of sundry wild species or races (of ^ wolves and jackals^) 
variously intermingled’^ (Blyth). Kutta^ hihhur^ H. 

ORDEE EODENTIA. 

FAMILY LEPORIDJE. 

3. Leptis cuniculusj Linn., Rabbit. An imported species which thrives 
remarkably well in captivity. Khargosh, H. 

ORDER tTNGULATA. 

TRIBE PBOBOSCIDEA 
FAMILY ELEPHANTIBiEJ. 

4* Elephas Indicns, Linn., Elephant. In a feral state the elephant occurs, 
in the North-Western Provinces, along the foot of the Himalayas from Dehra 
Ddn eastward as far as Bhutdn. Bdih% H, 

TRIBE PERISSODACTYLA. 

FAMILY EQUIDiE. 

6*. Equm calallm^ Linn., Horse. 

6. Adnm mlgaris, Gray, Ass. 

The horse, ass, and mule (an Artificial species) are extensively bred through¬ 
out the country* The hybrid in this part of the country is a very diminutive 
race and no larger than the donkey. Ohord, gadhi^ kUchar^ respectively, H. 

T R I B E C H CB R 0 B I a: 

FAMILY SUDDiE. 

7. Su8 IfiiieuSf Blyth, Hog. The indigenous as well as several imported 
varieties are extensively bred throughout the country. The common village 
pig is evidently derived from the wild-boar, with which it has been known to 
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cross. Tie yoting, too, of the domestic animal is frequently striped at birth in 
the same manner as the young of the wild race. SAar, H. 

tribe rttminantia. 

FAMILY CAMELID.^. 

8 Camelus drmiedarius, linn., Camel. The camel or dromedary is com¬ 
monly used (and bred) as a beast of burden and for riding purposes all over 
the country. Unt, H. The two-humped or Bactrian camel {Camelus Ba^ri- 
anus, Linn.) is only known as an imported animal, and can hardly be admitted 

into tliis catalogne. 

FAMILY BOVTI>.JI. 

Sub-family Caprince. 

9. Capra hircus, Linn , Goat. Domesticated in various breeds through¬ 
out the world. In the North-West Provinces the largo, long-eared Jumna- 
p^ri breed is considered the best. In all probability the Indian race is dorivod 
from the mdrkhar, the Capra megaeeros of Hutton (Jerdon’s No. 234). BaM, H. 

10. Cvis aries, Linn., Sheep. Is very common throughout the country ; 
the origin of the domestic animal appears to be lost in obscurity j derived in all 
probability from the mouflon (Oris musimon, Schreb.) Bheri, H. 

Subfamily Bovinm* 

11. Bubulus arni, Shaw, Buffalo. The domestic animal is descended from the 
wild buffalo, with which it freely crosses. Ina feral state its range in north-weiili-* 
ern India is very limited, as it does not occur west of the Bahrdicli tardi 5 eastward 
from Gorakhpur to Bhutan it is numerous. For many years past the wild race 
in the Bahrmcli tar^i has been reduced to an isolated herd of eight or nine indivi¬ 
duals ; these have gradually been killed off, and it is to be feared that the ammal 
is, at the present, extinct in that quarter. Bhains, H. (tamo). Armj IL (feral). 

12. Boslndicus^ Linn., Indian ox. The zebu orliumpod-cattl© (Brahmani 

bull of Anglo-Europenas) appears to be indigenous to the country, but yt^t it is 
unknown in an aboriginally wild state. Large herds, the descendants of domosiio 
cattle, still roam about the Oudh tar^i and the more oxtonsive katrk on tins 
Ganges, where the grass andyAao jungle are sufficiently douse to afford tbetu 

cover ; a few are occasionally found in parts of the Du4b. The humpcui-cattlo 
are remarkable for most extraordinary variation of size, from tho huge buIlotdcH 
of western India (the ordnance cattle) down to the pigmy ffwhdy but the latter 
is not a distinct race, merely casual dwarfs, which, when, they propagate, usually 
produce offspring of the ordinary size” (Blyth). Sdr (bull); bail (bullock); 
ffdi (cow); gaini^ (dwarf) ; hangaila (feral), H, 

13. Bos taurusy Linn., European ox.' The non-humpod or European caiila 
(the feral Ghillingham cattle) have been introduced hero and there for the pur¬ 
pose of improving the indigenous breed., 
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AVES, 

t)RDSR RAPTORESK 
Family vulturid-®. 

Sub-family VuUurince. 

1j&. Vuttur monaohus^ Linn., Cinereous vulture. A regular cold-wea¬ 
ther visitant throughout the upper Dudb and Oudh, but far from common. 

2 A. Otogyps caZrw^, Scop , Black vulture. Generally distributed through¬ 
out the country, but nowhere numerous, Ldl sir gidh^ H. (red-headed vulture), 

3J9. Gyps fulviiSy Gmel., Tawny vulture. A regular cold-weather visit¬ 
ant throughout the country and fairly common. 

3 bia B. Gyps fulvescens^ Hume, Bay vulture. Occasionally met with in 
the open country of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

4J5. Gyps Indicus^ Scop., Long-billed vulture. Exceedingly numerous 
everywhere, congregating in great numbers over a carcasss. Gidh^ H, 

5-d. GypsBengalensis, Gmel., White-backed vulture. The most common 
vulture in the country, frequently building in colonies on large trees. Gidh^ 
H. 

Subfamily Neophronmce. 

6A Neophron ginginianuSj Lath,, Indian scavenger vulture. Universally 
distributed, and found alike in towns, villages, and cantonments. It has been 
shown that Jordon’s term^ pet'enopterus, Linn., applies to the African species. 
Sofed chil, H. (white kite). 

FAMILY FACONIDiE. 

Sub-family Falconincs. 

8-S. Falcoptregrinua, Gmel., Peregrine falcon. Essentially a duck-hawk, 
and generally distributed in suitable localities. Male, bhairi bacha ; female, 
hJiairi, H, 

9S. Falco peregrinator, Sund., Shahiti falcon. Though a regular visitant 
it is very scarce ; affects well-wooded localities, chiefly the neighbourhood of 
large solitary trees where parrots and pigeons are in the habit of roosting; the 
so-called Falco atriceps, Hume, has once been procured at Eatehgarh (fide 
Anderson). Shtfhin, H. (female) ; H. (male). 

lOi?. Falco sacer, Schleg., Saker falcon. An adult male specimen was pro¬ 
cured at Dhandaus, in the Mainpuri district, in February, 1876, on a large usar 
plain Anderson). Decidedly rare. ChargJi (mBle)icharghela (female), H. 

11 A, Falco jtigger, Gray, Laggar falcon. Common everywhere, but is 
chiefly a denizen of open country ; breeds on high trees in the absence of cliffs 

^ Notei.—T he nnmher preflxetl to each species refers to tho number g'iven in Jerdon^s Birds of 
India, and where additions have been made.thoy are noted as &c. The signification 

of the letters following the numhora has already been explained Acknowledgments are due to 
Captain Marshall, R.E., and Mr. Cockbnrn of the Allahabad Museum, who have kindly exanuned 
Ihs proofs with mo.—K. T. A. 
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daring the latter part of the cold weather. Ja^gar, H. (male); iaggar^ H. 
i femaleli 

12i>* Fabo Bahyhnicus, Gurnej, Red-headed falcon. Exceedingly rare, 
but has occurred several times in the Dudh (/ide flumOj Brooks, and Anderson ), 
and once in Oudh (Jlde Irby). Ldl su sMhin, fi. red-headed falcon). 

12 bis D, Mgo Barbarus, Linn., Barbary falcon. Next to nothing is 
known of this species in this country; Duab (Jlde Hume). 

14- Bf^potTiorchis s€vsTus^ BioT&f.j hidinnlnohhy* Decidedly i arc* Alully 
adult specimen was shot at Fateligarh, in 1866, by Colonel E. D. RadoIifFo 
(see ‘ lbis\ for 1871, page 366). Muter (male); dhuii (female) H. There is a 
speimen of R subbuteo, Linn., and one of B. severus^ in the Lucknow Museum, 
but the locality is not given (/cfc Anderson); both species may fairly be admitted 
into the list as stragglers, 

16A. Bi/potriarchis cMcquera, Daud., Red-headed merlin. Common tliroiigli* 
out the country, breeding during the latter part of the cold weather. Chetica, 
H, (male); tarajnti^ H. (female), 

17B. Tmnmculm alaudarius, Briss., Kestrel Common all thrcmgli tlio 
North-Western Provinces and Ondh. IL (rat-killer)* 

ISjD. jEJrgthnpus FakineimSf Swinhoe, Indian lesser kestrel, Tliore m 
three specimens, killed in Ondh, in the Lucknow Museum, two adult ftimaloi 
and one male (Jide Anderson). Mr. Brooks has recently procured three exam¬ 
ples near Dinapur out of a good many he saw(J. A. S., Bon., 1874, page 230 ). 
The bird doubtless passes through the plains generally on its southward migrii* 
tion, returning northwards in April. Since Jerdon wrote, tho presciot 
the Indian or Chinee representative of the lesser kestrel, has been separated 
umlm: the name by Swinhoe: Naum, being tlio name by 

which the western species is known. 

S'uh’family Ampib inm. 

WA, 'Mkfonisui hadiusj Gmel, Shikra. Very common throughout the wbolt 
of Indb. BMpkaf S. (male) yshikm^ H, (female), 

%W, M^iUr nism^ Linn., Euro?peansparrow-hawk. Pound tliroiiglioui 
India in suitable places, but it is decidedly rate in the Duib, If, 

(male) | bdikm, H, (female), 

, 25f>. Aedpier virgms, T^tom., Besra sparrow-hawk. Though well 
known thrott£(hoat ladia to aD who take an Tntorest in falconry, it is deoiilodly 
aiu. Etjiwa » Hume); FaiChgarh {Jide Anderson). MotL H.fmalo); 

. Svh-family Aguilino}, 

, S75 tliheh,-Imperial eagle. Visits the plain* in great 

_ .a'tarsdarmg the wmter months, leaving again early in April for it* breeding 
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hatmts. There has been so much confusion amongst these eagles that it is 
necessary to distinguish this bird by its proper name. Safed air (white-headed) 
jambaz^ H. 

27 bis B. Aquila M/asciata, Gray and Hard., Banded eagle. Equally com¬ 
mon as the preceding species. Patiiddr (striped; li. 

28J,. Aquila nmia, QmeL, Spotted eagle. Essentially a marsh eagle, 
and universally distributed in suitable localities, such as canal-bauhs, jhils, &c. 
Ba^hpdla, IL (spotted one). 

29^1. Aquila FmdAmna, Franklin, Indian tawny eagle. Abundant through¬ 
out north-western India, breeding on high trees during the early part of the 
cold weather. It has been shown that Jerdon’s term, fulmscensy Gray, has been 
wrongly applied to this species. Wohhdb^ H, 

29 his B. Aquila fuhescens (vera)^ Gray, Rufous ^gle. The irm ftdvescenSy 
and as rare as the preceding one is common. Only ten specimens have as 
yet been recorded of this eagle (cf. P. Z. S., 1871, page 688 ); it affects well- 
wooded and well-watered localities, avoiding open and dry ti^acts of country. 

30A. Aquila hastata, Less., Long-legged eagle. This small but hand¬ 
some eagle has now been procured in most of the districts of the Horth-Western 
Provinces, but it is comparatively rare. Gol ndhwdlay II. Aquila ncema and A, 
hastata^ though admitted into this list as permanent residents, have not as yet 
been known to breed south of Sahdranpur; they are very similar in their habits, 
food, and the localities they frequent. 

Aquila pennata^ Gmel., Dwarf eagle. Decidedly rare in the upper 
Dudb, getting more numerous at Allahabad, Mirzapur, and further east. Chota 
mozawdla^ H. 

33A. JSismtus Bondlii^Tf^mm.^ Oresfless hawk-eagle. Occurs throughout 
India in suitable localities, such as jungly districts, the neighbourhood of jhils, 
<S;c. Breeds on cliffs and high qiipal trees during December and January. 
Morqiigi^ H. (peacock-killer). 

34i?. Lvnncstus {Spizcstus) niveus^ Temin, (==-S. caligatus, Raff.), Change^ 
able hawk-eagle. North of the Kheri district and Bh4bar forests generally (fide 
Anderson), descending most probably into the well-wooded parts of central 
Oudh and Rohilkhand 

35/A Limnmtus (Spizc^tus) cristatelliis, Tem. (=& Cirrhatus, Gmel.), 
Crested bawk-eaglo* Etdwa (fide Hurao). 

36i). Limnmtus (Spizmtus) Nipalmsis^ Hodgs., Spotted hawk-eagle. As 
a plains^ species the most common of the group^ and in all probability occurs 
(in suitable localities) more frequently than is generally supposed. Several 
specimens have been procured at Ef-dwa (fide Hume) and two at Allahabad 
( fide Cockbuin). 
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38J. CiTcashit Qalliims, Gmel., Serpent eagle. Far from nnmeroai and 
very local; affects open and dry situations; breeds on high trees during March 
and April. Samp mdr, H. (snake-killer). 

39-B. Bpilorms chefla, Dand., Crested serpent eagle. Is found all 
over India^ most numerous in damp and well-wooded countries. Fttrj bdt^ 


405. Fandion halicBtm, Linn., Osprey. Somewliat rare in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, but more common further east. As is w^ell 
known, it is generally found near open jbils and lakes, but more frequently along 
large rivers. CJiota machaTang, H. 

415 m £>. Foliowtus plumbeus, Hodgs., Lesser fish eagle. Decidedly rare 
in the Duab; one specimen Et4wa (fide Brooks), one specimen Mainpuri (fide 
Anderson). As this eagle occurs throughout the north-western Himilayas, it 
may he more common on the rivers and larger jhils of northern and central 
Oudh and Rohilkhand. There is an Oudh-killed specimen in the Lucknow 
Museum (fide Anderson). 

A2A. Salicetus fuMventer, Viell. (—H. Uucoryphui^ Pallas, and most pro¬ 
bably S Jfum, Out.), Ring-tailed sea eagle. Ooours throughout northern 
India, along rivers, jbilsj and lakes; breeds on trees in close proximity to water 
during Kovember and December. Mmharangy H. 

42 hie L>. EalkBtm alhicillaj Linn., European white-tailed sea eagle. Rare ; 
two or three specimens Etawa (fide Hume and Brooks). Affects the larger 
jhil and lake country of northern India. 

Sub-family Buteortince, 

A^B. Buteo canescmsy Hodgs. ( = 5. ferox, (JmeL), Long-legged buJS»ard» 
Is found throughout northern India, frequenting plains as well as low cultivated 
lands, and subsisting chiefly on rats, frogs, <fec. CAz^o-mdr, H. 

48A. FoUatfms teesa^ Franklin, White-eyed buzzard. Is spread through¬ 
out the greater part of India, and is very abundant in parts of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. Breeds on trees during the months of Mawh 
and April. safed ankhwala, lEL. 


mD. area* (yoneus., Linn., Hen barrier. Occurs sparingly in central 
and northern Ondli and Rohilkhand, but its occurrence in the DnAb appears to 
be exceptional. “ Near Jhansi ” (Hume), ajio-njdr, H. 

SIR. Cirevs Swaimoni, A. Smith (.= C. PalUdu,, S.vkes), Pallid harrier. 

Excee^gly abundant throughout India, frequenting open and cultivated 
groTHid. Ckda-7ndr, H. 

Tolerably common in 
Bundelkhand generally; and locally distributed through 
central OndhandBolulkhand. IfR occurs in the Dudb, itis only as an isolaW 
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straggler. Cue specimen north bank of the Ganges {Me Anderson). 
mdr^ II. 

53/). Circus melanoleiicosj Gmel., Piod harrier. One specimen north of 
the Ganges at Fatehgarh (fide Anderson). Though common in Lower Bengal^ 
this harrier is not supposed to occur in northern India ; it is however fairly 
common in central Oudh, getting almost abundant in certain parts of the Tardi;; 
such as the high grass lands on the banks of the Chtuka, &c. Chda-mdr^ H. 

54B. Circus ceruffinosuSf Linn., Marsh harrier. Generally spread through 
India, frequenting jhils, marshes, and damp localities. CMa-mdr^ H. 

Sub-family Mihince. 

55^. JSaliastur InduSf Bodd., Brahmani kite. Is found throughout all 
India in suitable ^localities, such as the vicinity of lakes and wet cultivation;: 
absent or rare however in dry and arid situations. Ldl cM, H, 

66.4, Milvus Govinda, Sykes., Common kite. One of the most common 
and abundant birds in India. CMlj H. 

565t5 B. MilvusmajoTf Hurhe («Jf. melanoiisy Temm. and Sohl.), Marsh kite,. 
Comparatively rare and locally distributed ; affects jungles and marshy local¬ 
ities; is very wary and rarely approaches towns and villages. 

574. Pernis crisiata^ Guv., Crested honey buzzard. Is found through¬ 
out India in forests and well-wooded districts. Has not as yet been known to- 
breed south of Sahdranpur, but doubtless does so in suitable localities. Madhkhor^. 
H. (honey-eater). 

694. Elanus melanopterus^ Daud. {^E* cceruleuSf Deap.), Black-wigged 
kite. Occurs in India generally in suitable localities, such as open and oulfci- 
vated districts, avoiding forests and arid plains. 

FAMILY STBIGIDiBJ. 

Sub-family Striginm. 

604. Strix Jdvanica, De Wurmb. ( « 5. Indica, Blyth), Indian screech owl. 
Found throughout India, but nowhere numerous. Safed ghxigu^ H. Scelostriar 
Candida^ Tickell tNo. 61), deserves a passing notice. Although it has hardly 
a claim to be included in this list, it is common on the banks of the Chauka, 
30 miles north of Kheri, in Oudh (fide Anderson), and may occur as a straggler 
• in central Oudh or on the Ganges khatris. 

Sub-family Syrninince. 

654. Syrnium Sinense, Lath. (=6\ ocellata^ Less.), Mottled wood owL 
Common throughout the greater part of India. 

Sub-family Asionince, 

68jB. Otus brachyotusy QmeL, Short-eared owL Exceedingly common 
throughout India, and is almost exclusively found in grassy plains, numbers 
being frequently flushed in a battue. Glids-ke-ghugu, H. 
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$9A, Urrm Bmgalensis, Franklin, Rock-horned owl. Throughout India, 
fr©fn#nting rocky hills, ravines, and grass Jungle. Bara ghugic^ H. 

70A. Urrua Lath., Dasky-horned owl Throughout the greater 

part of India, frequenting thick groves and forest jungle. Jangli ghugu, H. 

72A. Ketupa Ceylanendt, Gmel., Brown fish owl. Throughout India, fre- 
queufiug rocks and heavy tree cover close to water. Bure uZa, IL 

pennata, Hddgs., Indian scops owl. Locally throughout 
India, but deddedly rare. Mve specimens Fatetgarh (fide Anderson). C/wta 
UiUy H. 

74: hw. A- Ephialtes suma, Hodgs., Red scops owl. The same remarks 
apply to this species. Three specimens Fatehgarh {fide Anderson). C/wia 
H. 

74 ier A, Ephialtes grueus^ Jerdon, Common scops owl. As common 
throughout India as the two preceding species are rare. 

Sub-family Surnince. 

76A, Jt/ms hmmay Temm., Spotted owlet. One of tlie most common and 
universally spread birds in India. H. 

77A. Atkemradiata^ Tickl., Jungle owlet. Dispersed throughout upper 
India in forests and large groves, but nowhere common. KJmhat^ H. 

81A Minox scutellcdmy Raffl., Brown hawk owL Found throughout the 
wooded parts of all India, but far from numerous. 

ORDER mSESSOKES. 

* TRIBE EISSIR08TEES. 

FAMILY HIRIJNDINIDiB. 

Sub-family Sirundmince. 

Bimndo msticay Linn., Common swallow. Found over the whole 
©oniwent of India. Ahahily H. 

HA. Mvrunda filifiera, Steph. (=i7. ruficeps, Licht.), Wire-tailed swal¬ 
low. Found in small numbers tbrougbout the country and very partial to river 
hanks, canals, Ldshray H, 

85A. Eimiie erythropygm, Sykes, Eed rumped swallow. Fcnmd all over 
the country ia suitable localities. The bird described by Jevdon is not II. 
dauriai, Linn., but H. erythuspygia, Sykes, which latter is a pormanont resident, 
Masjid ahahil, H. . . 

•■‘HhisB. dawnca, Linii., Migratory red-rumped swallow. Spar¬ 

ingly dispersed throughout the upper Provinces. Masjid abaUl, H. 

86A. mrmdaflumcola, Jerdon, Indian cliff swallow. Exceedingly com¬ 
mon lirong^ut upper India, afecting high river banks, cliffs, mi ruined 
buildings. Masjid cimhil, H. 
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89-^4, Cotyle Sinensis^ Gray, Itidiau bank-martin. Very numerous in tbe 
vicinity of large rivers, actually sv^’-arming on the Ganges during the breeding 
season, Daryau-ke-ahubil^ H, 

90i4. Cotyle conmlor, Sykes, Dusky crag-martin. Scattered sparingly 
throughout the country, frequenting high banks, old forts, and mosques. 

Sub-family Cypselinm, 

100A Cypselus affinisy Gray (==0. Ahyssinicusy Streub.), Common Indian 
swift. The most abundant and universally diffused swift in India, frequently 
building in communities in the interior of temples, verandahs, &c, Aiahilj 
H, 

10%A, Cypselm hatassiensisy Palm swift. Abounds in all the dis¬ 

tricts of India wherever the or ^‘toddy^’ trees are found. Tdr-ka-ahahU, 
H. 

FAMILY OAPEIMULGiDiEJ. 

Sub-family Caprimulginm. 

107-4, CdprimulgUs Lath., Jungle night-jar. Is found sparingly 

all over India. Chipkay H. 

109.4. Caprimulgm alhonotatusy Tickl., Large Bengal night-jar. Very locally 
distributed in northern India, 

112.4. Caprimulgus Adaticusy Lath,, Common Indian night-jar. Gene¬ 
rally distributed throughout India. CMpkay H. 

113^1. Caprimulgus Mahrattensisy Sykes, Sykes’ nighfc-jar. A southern 
species ; and though sparingly dis(ributed throughout (Bundelfchand, it is al¬ 
most unknown in the DuAb, One specimen Cawnpore (fide Marshall). Chipka, 
H, 

114,4* Caprimulgus monticolusyl^rmhliUy Franklin’s night-jar. Generally 
spread throughout India. Chipkay H. 

FAMILY MSROPIDiE. 

117-4. Merops viridisy Linn,, Common bee-eater. Occurs throughout the 
whole of India, Patringa, H. 

1184. Mirops PUlippensisy Linn., Bine-tailed bee-eater. Generally spread 
more or less all over India, yet it is somiewhat locally distributed. Bara patringay 
H. 

120J3. Merops JEgyptiuSy Forsk., Egyptian bOe-eater. Very Me is 
known regarding the geographical range of this bird in India. Aligath 
Marshall). 

FAMILY COBACIDAS, 

1234. Coradas Indicay Linn,, Indian roller. Is distributed throughout 
the whole of India, frequenting alike open jungles, groves, avenues, gardens, 
&c. Nilkanty H. 
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Svh^faraily Salcyonidce, 

127^. HalcyonleucoceplialuSjGme\.{===S. gunal,'PemoVL)f Brown-headed 

king-fisher. Fairly common on well-wooded streams through northern Oudh and 
KoHlkhand, Hardni (fide Andersoti); nntnovrD in Bundelklimd and the Dudb. 

129A. Eakyonfuscue, Bodd. (=*fl. Smymmsit, Linn.), White-breasted 
feing-fiAet. Is fotlad tbrougliout the whole of India. Kilkila, H. 

Sub-family Alcedinince, 

IMJ. Mxdo BengaUnsh, Common Indian king-dsher. Is spread 

throngh the whole of India, frequenting riVers, tanks, paddy-fields, and even 
ditches hy the roadside. Ckota hilkila^ H. 

CeryU rudis, Linn., Pied king-fisher. Very common and abund¬ 
ant ihronghont India, frequenting river-banks, back-waters, canals, &c. Kau-> 
ridla^ H. (pied). 

1411?. Eydrodssa coronata^ Bodd., Malabar pied horn-bill. A southern 
species straggling occasionally, though very rarely, through centi’al into parts 
of Bondelkband and similar situations in the trans-Junna portions of tlio 
Allahabad district, parganahs Khairagarh and Marhundi ^East Indian EaiL 
way, Jabalpur line), (fide Cockburn). 

FAMILY BUCEROTIDJE. 

144A Scop., Common grey horn-bill. Is spread through¬ 

out the country in well-wooded localities. Dhanes, H. The oil is said to be a 
cure for rheumatism and is in great demand. 

TRIBE SCA.VSOKES. 

FAMILY PSITTACIDJE. 

Sub-family Patosornince, 

I47i>. Falceornis eupatrius, Linn., Red-shouldered parakeet. Though in¬ 
cluded only as a rare visitant in the Diiab, it is common in central and abnn- 
dant in northern Oadh; unknown in Bundelkhancl. The term Alexandri, apud 
Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to this species. Bdi iota, H. 

148J. Pakeornis torquatus, Bodd., Rose-ringed parakeet. One of the 
mostoommon and familiar birds throughout India and sufficiently numorotis 
to be most destructive to fruit gardens and crops. Suya iota, H. 

U9A. PakBornUpurpureus, Mull., Rose-headed parakeet. Is found more 
or less all over India, preferring jungly districts to the more open parts of 

IheMuntiy. The term mo, opud Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to this 
flpedet. Tu^a tota^ H. 

FAMILY Picm^. 
b-f amity Picinas, 

Lath., Yellow-fronted wood-peoker. Very 
country. Kath khorwajlB.. 


1604 . Pimt Mahrattensie, 
generally spread throughout the 
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164JI. Yangipicus IluTclwickliy Jerdon., Southern pigmy wood-pecker. 
Generally spread throughout the country. 

Suh-family Oe-nnin m . 

lSO-4. Brachjpteryius aurantius^ Linn., Golden bached wood-pecker. Is 
common throughout northern India, Kath khonoa, H. 

Suh^family Yunginm, 

188B. torquilla^ Lion., Common wry-neck. Sparingly distribu¬ 

ted throughout India. 

FAMILY MEGALiEMID.I!:. 

193^. Megalmma caniceps^ Franklin, Ooinmon green barbet. Is found 
throughout northern India. Kadranga^ H. 

197il. Xantholmma Indica^ Lath. (==X Immncephala^ MiilL), Crimson¬ 
breasted barbei Is found throughout all India. Chota kaih khonoa, H. 

FAMILY OUCUUDJF. 

Sub-family Cucalincs, 

199 B. Cuculus canortis^ Linn., European cuckoo. Throughout the Himd- 
layas; visiting the plains generally, though sparingly, during the rains. Pahdri 
pupiya^ H. 

20li?. OuGuliis poliocephalasj Lath., Small cuckoo. As above, migrating 
very rarely to the plains. 

203/7. Cnciilus micropterns, Gould, Indian cuckoo. As above. 

205A. Ilierococeyx wirna, Vahh, Common hawk-cuckoo. The common 
cuckoo of the plains of India is found throughout the whole country, and gene¬ 
rally known as the Brain-fever^^ bird. Apparently very few I’cmain in those 
rrovinces daring the winter months. Pupiya, H. 

2L2C. Coccystes mdmokueosy Gmel. (G. Jacohinus^ Bodd.), Pied crested 
cuckoo. Is found all over India. Does not arrive in the North-Western 
Provinces till the rains have commenced, and migrates eastwards again as 
soon as the breeding season is over. Pupiyaj 11. 

2140. Eudynamys orientalis^ Linn, (==./?. lionoraia^ Linn.), Indian- koil. 
Is found throughout India. Visits the North-Western Provinces in great num¬ 
bers during the liot weather, migrating northward and eastward by the end of 
the rains. Koil^ 11. 

Snb-family Centr^podmee, 

217A. CeMropus rufpemiis, Linn., Common coucal, the ^crow-pheasant.’ 
Is a very common and universally distributed bird throughout the whole coun¬ 
try. Mahokay H. 

218A. Centropus viridis^ Scop., Lesser Indian concaL Somewhat rare and 
locally distributed. In northern India, it is confiuod to the north of Oudh and 
Rohilkhand, Kheri {fide Anderson) ; unknown in the Duab and Bundelkhand. 
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281B. Dicrufm ecmmlescens^ Linn., White-billed drongo. Is found spar¬ 
ingly throughout India in suitable places, affecting chiefly well-wooded and 
damp localities, probably a permanent resident in central and northern Oudh. 
JPahdri huchanga^ H. 

2SBD, Bhringa remifer^ Temm,, Lesser racket-tailed drongo. Cliota hham- 
rdj^ H. 

284jD. Edolius paradiseus^ Linn., Large racket-tailed drongo. The lower 
ranges of the Himalayas, migrating sparingly to northern and central Oudh 
during the rains and cold weather. BJiamrdj^ H. 

2861), Chibia hoUentoia^ Linn., Hair-crested drongo. The same remarks 
apply to this as to the two preceding species. One specimen Fatehpur {fide 
Anderson). 

FAMILY MTTSICAPIDiE. 

Suh-famUy Myiagrince, 

288^. Tchitrea paradisei, Linn., Paradise flycatcher. The whole of 
northern India, and abundant in the Himalayas up to 5,000 feet. It is more 
or less a permanent resident iu highly-wooded districts, but only a temporary 
sojourner in the more open parts of the country. SMh bulbul, H. 

290J5. Myiagra azurea, Bodd., Black-naped blue flycatcher. Is widely 
spread through India up to an elevation of 3,000 feet in the Himalayas; 
visits the plains generally dnring the cold weather. 

29lB. Leucocerca fmeoventris (==L. albicollis, YieilL), Frank., White- 
throated fan tail. The Sub-Himalayan tracts and all tbe warmer valleys of 
the outer ranges up to an elevation of 4,000 or 5,000 feet. Northern Oudh (fide 
Anderson), and probably further south. 

292^. Leucocerca albofrontata, Frank. (=L. aureola, YieilL), W'hitebrowed 
fantail. Throughout northern India. 

294i?. Chelidorhymx hypoxantha, Blytb, Yellow-bellied fantail. The Hima- 
layas, generally up to an elevation of 8,000 or 9,000 feet; does not occur in the 
plains south of Saharanpur, 

295B. Cryptolopha cinereocapilla, YieilL, Grey-headed flycatcher. Dis¬ 
persed throughout all India from the Himalayas to the Nilgiris, visiting the 
plains generally during the cold weather. 

Sub-fiamily Musicapinm. 

228B, Aheonax terricalor, Hodgs., Bufescent flycatcher. Found in the 
Himalayas at no great elevation, extending into the plains in the cold wea¬ 
ther. 

301^^ Eumyias melanops, Yigors, Yerditer flycatcher. Throughout India 
from the Him4iayas to the Nilgiris at elevations from 4,000 to 9,000 feet, 
extending into the plains in the cold weather. 
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BOi^. Cyornu ruheculoides, Yigors, Blue-throated red-breasi. Through¬ 
out the Himalayas, Tisiting the plains sparingly in the cold season. 

BIOjB, liusicapula superciliaru^ Jerdon, White-browed blue fijcatcher. 
Throughout the Himalayas, spreading to the plains during the cold weather. 

314i>. Nilluva mndara^ Hodgs., Eufous-bcllied fairy bkechat. Confined 
to the Himdlayas at elevations of from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, occasionally (though 
very rarely) being driven down to the plains by a severe winter. 

323S. Erythrostema hyperytlira^ Cab,, White-tailed robin flycatcher. E, 
leucuraj GmeL, Jerdon= alhicilla^ Fallas. This bird does not occur in 
the North-Western Provinces, but in Bengal. 

FAMILY MIEULID^. 

Suh-family Myiotl erince. 

MSD, Ilyiophonus TemmincJcii^ Vigors, Yellow-bellied whistling thrush. 
Throughout the Himalayas at elevations of from 6,000 to 10,000 feet, frequent¬ 
ing beds of streams and rooky ground. During the cold weather, this species 
may he met with as a straggler througiiout northern Oudh and Eohilkhand. 

345J5. Pitta Bengcdensu^ GmeL, Tellow-breasled ground thrush. Through¬ 
out the Sub-Himalayan tracts, extending into nortltern Oudhand Eohilkhand, 
where it may he a permanent resident ; Sahdranpur, where it is common {fide 
Marshall); occurs as a migrant in the jungles south of the J umna, passing through 
the Duab in course of migration, 

Stdhfamily Mendince. 

35IJ?. Petrocossyphus cyaneuSj Linn., Bine rock thrush. Inhabits the 
whole of the Himalayas, migrating into Bundelkhand, through the Duib 
generally. 

353Z>. Orocetes cindorhyncJiue, Vigors, Blue-headed chat-thrush. Inhabits 
«he whole of the Himalayan range, migrating occasionally (though rarely) to 
the plains in the winter. 

356i>. Geocichla unicolor, Tick!., Dusky ground thrash. Is found through¬ 
out the whole extent of the Himalayas, migrating in winter to the more wooded 
districts in the plains; it is tolerably common in Oudh, and might almost be 
included as a regular migrant to that province. 

36ii?. Merula houlhoul, Lath., Grey-winged black bird. Is found through¬ 
out the whole extent of the Himalayas, keeping generally to elevations of from 
5,000 to 8,000 feet. A few stragglers are at times driven down to the plains. 

365.E. Flanesticus atrogula^ns, Temm., Black-throated thrush. Throughout 
the Himalayas, inhabiting the higher ranges in the interior in summer and 
descending to the lower ranges in winter. Unlike its congeners, it is tolerably 
common in the cold weather in the plains of the North-Western Provinces : it has 
recently been killed in England. 
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371Z>. Otiocincla dauma^ Lath., Small-billed mountain thrush. Is tolerably 
common throughout the Bimalajas, descending occasionally (though rarely) 
to th© plains during the winter months. 

Suh-family Tirnalince. 

385^. Pyctorhis Sinensis^ Gmel., Yellow-eyed babbler. Is universally distri- 
blited throughout India, frequenting low scrub, hedge-rows, gardens^ &Ci 
Guldb ehashm, H. 

432J.. Malacocircus temcolor^ HodgSi, Bengal^ babbler. Abundant througti- 
out northern India. Sat bhdiy H. 

436 Malacocircus Malcolmi^ Sykes, Large grey-babbler. As abundant 
almost as the preceding species, but more locally distributed. Sdt hhdi^ H. 

438 Chatarrhcea caudata^ Dum., Striated bush-babbler. Is the most 
extensively spread of all the Indian members of this group, affecting open plains 
that are clad with low and scattered bushes, gardens, <fec. 8or, H. 

439^, Chatarrhcea Earlel^ Blyth, Striated reed-babbler. Jerdon’s statement^ 
^^not yet been noticed in southern or central India, nor in the ITorth-Western 
Provinces,” requires modification. It is common*in the Saharanpur district, 
and occurs in high grass jangles throughout the central and perhaps southern 
portions of the Kheri and Bahraich districts, and has been procured along the 
Ganges, in most parts of the Duab (Jlde Anderson). 

441 A. Chcetornis striatus^ Jerdon, Grass babbler. Found in Suitable 

localities and very local. 

FAMILY BRA.CHYPODiD^. 

Subfamily Pycnonotince, 

459-D. Otacmpsa leucotisj Gould, White-eared bulbul. Rarely met with 
in the Dn4b, but tolerably common in Bundelkhand. Kasliandara^ H. 

460A. Otocompsa jocosa^lAim. (=0.emeria, Shaw), Red-whiskered bulbul. 
Is found throughout India, but often affects particular localities. Though fairly 
common in Oudbj it is, comparatively speaking, rare in the Duab. Sipdhi bulbul^ 
H. 

462A. Pycnonotus iicemorhousj (=P^ pusillus^ Blyth.) Very abun¬ 

dant throughout northern India, frequenting gardens, cultivated ground, and 
low jungles, but avoiding forests. Bulbul^ H. 

465 R. PJiyllornis aurifrons, Jerdon, Gold-fronted green bulbul. Sabz 
harewa^ H. 

466B. Phyllornis HardwicMi^ Jerdon and Selby, Blue-winged greeil bul¬ 
bul. These green bulbuls are found in the Sub-Himalayan region, migrating 
regularly ifltto Oudli and occasionally into the Duab; in all probability both species 
breed locally in central and northern Oudh. 

467A. lora Zelonica^ Gmel., Black-headed green bulbuL Shauhiya^ H. 
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4G8J. lora typhia^ Linn., TV bite-winged green LnibnL Botli gpecies of 
iora are tolerably common tbrougbout the North-Western Frovinces and 
Oiidb, breeding very locally howeyer. 

Sub-family Oriolinm. 

470^4. Oriolm kundooy Sykes, Indian oriole. The mango-bird is dif¬ 
fused throughout the country, preferring well-wooded localities, such as large 
groves, gardens, and avenues. Only stragglers remain in the North-Western 
Provinces during the winter months, and the increase to their numbers in April 
and May, when breeding begins, is most marked; so that it might almost stand 
as C’^==hot weather migrant. Pilak, H, 

471i>. Oriolu8 IndicuBj Briss., Black-naped oriole. Spread more or leas 
through India, but everywhere rare ; an eastern species, only occurring in these 
Provinces as a straggler. 

472A. Oriolm Tuelamcephalm^ Linn., Black-headed oriole. Sparingly dis¬ 
tributed throughout northern India, generally frequenting forests, gardens, and 
groves, more common in Ondh than in the I>oab. KMa dr pilaky H. 

• FAMILY SYLVIA DiE. 

Sub-family Saxicolhioe. 

475j4. Copsychus saularis, Linn., Magpie robin. Is found throughout 
India and in the Himalayas up to an elevation of 5,000 feet. Dahyal, H. 

480A. Thamndbia Cambaiensis^ Lath., Brown-backed robin. Is found 
throughout central and northern India up to the base of the Himalayas. 

481 A. Pratincola caprata, Linn., White-winged black robin. Common 
all over India, frequenting scrub, hedges, and gardens. Occurs in the Himalayas, 
in common with the following species, up to an elevation of some 6,000 feet, 
whither the greater number of them apparently resort for breeding purposes. 
Pidka^ H. 

483i?. Pratmmla JwdtVa, Blyth, Indian bush-chat. A winter visitant, 
^nd is found throughout India, affecting bushes, hedges, and cnltivated lands. 
Some authors consider this species identical with the European form, F. 
rubicolay linn. 

485Z). Pratineola insignisy Hodgs., Large busli-chat. Jhis species of 
pradncola has only as yet been fotmd in Nepal, (Jerdon), One aped- 
men north bank of the Ganges, Cavrnpore {fide Marshall). 

486i3. Prcdineola ftrreay Hodgs., Dark-grey bush-chat Qmiors Ifaough- 
out the Himalayas at elevations of from 4,000 to 8,000 ife occurrence in 
the plains is purely accidental. 

488i?- Saskola Uucuroidesy GmeL (=:S. o^tihokucay Strick.), White¬ 
tailed stone-chat A western species, occurring bat rarely in the Noiih- 
WoBtern Provinces. 
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489Z). Saxicola picata^ Bljth, Pied stone-cliat, Sindh, Afghanistan, and 
the Panjdb; straggiing occasionallj into the North-Western Provinces. 

491^. Sa.vicola I$aheUma, Riipp., Isabelline chat. Is found over the 
greater part of India and is very partial to the open sandy plains of the North- 
Western Provinces. The tetm cenanthe^ Linn., apud Jerdon, applies to the 
European wheat-ear. 

492^. Saxicola deserti, Riipp., Black-throated wheat-ear. Is to lerably 
common throughout the u[)per Provinces, affecting the same localities as the 
preceding species. 

494A. Cercomela fusea^ Blyth, Brown rock-chat. Very common through¬ 
out northern India in suitable localities; it is a great frequenter of rocks, cliffs, 
ravines, and broken ground. 

Suh'family Ruticillince. 

497^. Ruticilla rujwentris^ Vieiil., Indian red-start. Is very regular in its 
appoarance in the plains, and is generally distributed througliuiit the country. 

507J5. Larcivora cyana^ Hodgs., Blue wood-chat. Is found in the Hima¬ 
layas from Kashmir to Sikhim, and in the cold weather migrating in small 
numbers to the plains generally. 

6l2H. Calliope Kamtschcdhensis^ Gmel., Common ruby throat. Yery 
little seems to be known regarding the geographical range of this species; 
it is common in Kuraaun up to an elevation of 8,000 feet, occasionally finding 
its way through Oudh and the Duab to central India and Bundelkhand. 

514.5. Cyaneula Smcica, lAnn,, Indian blue-throat. Occurs all over India 
in suitable localities, such as grass-jungle, hedge-rows, and gardens, particu¬ 
larly in the vicinity of water. 

Sub-family Calamoherpince. 

5155. Aa^ocpelialus hrumxescens^ Jerdon, Large reecl-warhler. Is found 
in most parts of India, frequenting high reeds, grass, and other rank vegeta¬ 
tion in damp situations. 

516.5. Acroceplialus dumetorum^ Blyth, Lesser reed-warbler. 

5175. Acrocephalu$ agricolusj A Paddy-field warbler. Both species 
occur throughout the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, affecting very 
much the same situations as Acrocephalus hj'unnescens, 

5205. Locustella Hendersonii, Cass., Henderson’s reed-warbler. A regular 
cold-weather migrant, but very sparingly distributed. The term certhiola^ Pallas, 
apvd Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to this species. 

520 his 5. Luscinola melanopoyon, Tomm., Moustachioed warbler. Toler¬ 
ably common in suitable localities, such as dense reed-beds and high grass on the 
edges of jhils, canals, and other watery situations; it is essentially an aquatic- 
warbler. 
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Suh-family Drymoicinm. 

530 J-. Onliotomm longicmday Gmel., Indian tailor-bird. Tbrongbont all 
India, and most common in well-wooded districts, frequenting gardens, hedge¬ 
rows, and at times high trees. PhutM^ H. 

535A, jPnma Stewarti, Bljth, Stewart’s wren-warbler. !niis is the only 
resident prfnia in the Dnab and is abundant in snitable Ic^lities, frequenting 
gardens, hedges. &c,, and hunting among peas and other vegetables for its 
insect-food. Xdia phutM^ fl. 

536 S. Prima gradlis^ Franklin, Franklin’s wren-warbler. Only oeenrs 
as a cold-weather migrant from northern and central India. 

v39i[. Cisticola sehcentcola^ Bonap., Rufous grass-warbier. Is found ia 
every part of India, frequenting kmg grass, corn and nee fields; it is veiy 
partial to moist localities. 

543 Drymoipm inomatusy Sykes, Common wren-warbler. Abundant 
throughout India in grass landsj feiMhy ground^ hedges a«i galdeaSi Ghds* 
ke-phutM^ H. 

5445. Drymoipm Imyimudatus j Long-tailed wren-warbler. Fairly 

common as a cold-weather migrant, but affects heavier cover than the preceding 
species and is somewhat local. Gkds-ke-phutM, H. 

544 his A. Drymoipus rufesems^ Hume, Rufeseent wren-warbler. Has 
been found breeding at Etdwa (Brooks) and Sitapur (Cock). A good deal 
of controversy has recently taken place as to whetiier this spOTes is really 
distinct from D, Jerdoni of Blyth. 

550A. Bumesia l^nda, Blyth, Streaked wTen-warbler. As local as it m 
common; in the North-Western Provinces &is diminutive bird m <x>nfined to 
the jhdo and sarpat ihickets on the banks of large rivers, katris^ and islands. 
Supposed to be identical with the African spedes, Madurus grucOis^ Eiipp. 

551 A. FranMmia Buchemanij Blyth, Rufous-fronted warbler. Affects low 
thorny jungle, high grass, &c., chiefly however in dry localities, and occurs 
throughout these Provinces generally. 

Sub-family Phylloscopmm, 

5535. Phyllopnemte rama^ Sykes, Sykes’ warbler. Is found all through 
India, frequenting low jungles, grov^, hedges, gardens, and tre^. 

553 bis 5. Phyllopneuste caUgata^ Litchi, Booted reed-warbler. !I!ha imme 
remarks apply to this species. 

5545. Fhylloscopus tnstis^ Blyth, Brown tree-warble. Geneally spread 
through India in the cold weather. Patti-ka^phntkif H. 

5555. PkylloMcoptis fuscaiusy Blyth, Dnsky-feree waibler. Apparently 
very rare in these Provinces; Etdwa (Jide Brooks). It is fond of damp woods 
with an undergrowth of brushwood which is partially flooded, Fatti-ka-phutUy H. 

€ 
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5565* Phylloscopm magnirostris^ Bljth., Large-billed tree-warbler. Kash¬ 
mir and Gangotri {fide Brooks); northern Kinn^iui {fide Anderson) 5 and 
probably the higher ranges of the Himdlajas generally, migrating sparingly 
through out these Provinces in the cold weather. Patti-ka-phiitM^ H. 

5595. Phijllosoopus nitidus^ Lath., Bright-green tree-warbler. Kashmir 
{fide Brooks); northern Knmaun {Ude Anderson); and generally distri¬ 
buted over India during the cold weather. Patti-ka-phutkiy H. 

5605, PhgllosGopus viridanusy Blyth., Greenish tree-warbler. Kashmir 
,( fide Brooks ) ; northern Kumaun {fide Anderson } ; and abundant in the cold 
weather throughout northern India. Patii-'ka-phutkiy H. 

5615. Phglloscopm afiinisy Tickl., Tickell’s tree-warbler. Kashmir and 
Gangotri (jid§ Brooks ) ; northern Kumann {fide Anderson ); spread all over 
India, but, comparatively speaking, rare in the North-Western Provinces.. Palti- 
ka-phutkiy H. 

5625. PhgllosQopiis IndicuSy Jerdon, Olivaceous tree-warbler. Generally 
distributed throughout northern India in the cold weather. 

562 bis 5. Phylloscopm Tytleidy Brooks, Slender-billed tree-warbler. 
Exceedingly rare; Kashmir { fide Brooks). 

6635. Reguhides occipitalisy Jerdon, Large crowned tree-warbler. Com¬ 
mon through tho. Himalayas from Mussooree to Kashmir {fide Brooks); and 
occurs all over the North-Western Provinces generally. Patti-ka-phutMy H. 

6655. Reguhides supercUiosmy Gmel, Crowned tree-warbler. Com¬ 
mon through the higher ranges of the Himalayas from Knmaun to Kashmir, 
migi’ating to the plains generally in great numbers. The term proregulusy Pal- 
}as^ apwd Jerdon, applies to No. 566, and not to the present species. 

665 bis 5* Reguhides sub-viridisy Brooks, Alh'ed crowned’ tree-warbler.. 
Fairly common throughout the country, affecting babul trees along canal- 
banks, &c. Patti^ha'-pJiutkiy H. 

Culicipeta JBurkiiy Burton, Black-browed warbler. Common throughout the 
north-western Himalayas ; wandering occasionally, though rarely, into the 
plains; Allahabad (Cockburn). 

Sub-family Sylvince, 

5815. Sylvia orpheUy Temm., Black-capped warbler. Frequents ave¬ 
nues, groves, small trees, &o., and though generally distributed, it is far from 
couiLmon. 

• 6825. Sylvia qfinisy'B]jt'hy Allied grey-warbler• Very numerous through- 
cut norihrwe,sterii India, and has very much the habits of the preceding species. 

Sub-family Motacillince. 

589A. Motacilla Maderaspatanay Briss., Pied wagtail. Found through-^ 
mi the ^hple of upper India, and essentially a water-wagtail, as it is rarely 
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seen except on the banks of rivers. Yallej of tlie Sarju np to an elevation of 
4,000 feet ( fide Anderson ). Khanjan, H. 

590 hu B, Motacilla persomta^ Gould, Black-backed wagtail. Bhobirij II. 

591-^. Motacilla Duhhuneasis^ Sykes, Black-faced wagtail. Found 
tiarougbout northern India, and has the usual habits of the family. DiiSin^ H. 

592B, Calahates melanope, Pallas, Eastern grey and yellow wagtail. Is 
found sparingly through northern India, retiring to the higher ranges of the 
Himalayas for breeding purposes. The term sulpharea, Bech., apud Jerdon, 
applies to the European species, if really distinct. 

5935, Buddies flava, Linn., Grey-^headed field-w^agtail. 

593 bis 5. Budytes emereocapilla, Savi, Oinereons-headed field wagtail. 

593 ter B, Budptes melanocephala, Licht., Black headed field wagtail. Ex¬ 
ceedingly abundant in every part of India, associating in flocks, feeding 
among cattle, and picking up the insects which are disturbed by their feet; they 
are very partial to alluvial lands, damp meadows, and newly-ploughed fields. 
PilMpa^ H. Under the term viriduj GmeL, Jerdon and many other natural¬ 
ists have confounded the above three very distinct species, all of which have been 
procured in India in full breeding plumage. 

5945. Budytes calcarafus, Hodgs., Yellow-headed black-backed wagtail. 
The bird described by Jerdon is not cifnola^ Pallas, but the present species. 

594 his 5. Budytes citreolay Pallas, Yellow-headed grey-backed wagtail. 
Both species are common in marshes throughout northern India, though nothing 
like so plentiful as the three preceding ones. The summer habitat of calcara- 
tm is Kashmir, while citriola migrates through Kashmir, retiring further north. 

5965. Fipastes maculatus, Hodgs., Indian tree-pipit. Is found al! over India 
in suitable localities, such as gardens, groves, &c., but frequenting by preference 
open grass lands ; retires to the higher ranges of tha Himalayas for breeding 
purposes; at the Pindar and the neighbouring spurs at elevations of from 8,000 to 
11,000 feet, it was found breeding freely (fide Anderson). KImrasdni cliuriy H- 

5975. Fipastesarboreugy Bech., European tree-pipit. Equally common in 
the cold weather as the preceding species, but more arboreal in its habits. 
Migrates abundantly through Kashmir (fide Brooks); and probably summers 
from Yarknnd to Siberia. The terms agtlis, Sykes, and tnvmlisy Linn., apply 
to ibis species and not to the preceding one. Khurasdni churiy H. 

600A. Corydalla rufalay YieilL, Indian titlark. One of the most common, 
abundant, and generally distributed birds in India, frequenting fields, grassy 
beds, and cultivation generally. 

6015. Corydalla strialatay Blyth, Large titlark. Less common than the 
above ;it is a great frequenter of damp situations, such as paddy-fields and sub¬ 
merged grassy dowms. 
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602 Agrodroma campestris^ Linn., Stone pipit. Is found in suitable places 
throughout ludia^ frequenting roadsides, and barren, open, broken ground ; 
aroids rioli pastures and meadows, which the two preceding species delight 

in. 

€04B» Agrodroma Jerdoni^ Finsch., Brown rock pipit. Common throughout 
northern India, retiring to the intermediate ranges of the north-west Hima¬ 
layas for breeding purposes. It has very much the same habits as campestrii^ 
preferring raviny rocky ground to richly cultivated lands. The term sordida^ 
Kiipp., apud Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to tbis species. 

605^. Anihus rosaceus, Hodgs., Vinous-throated pipit. Throughout the 
5[im41ayas, migrating to the plains generally in the cold weather, and affecting 
as a rule moist localities. Breeds in northern Kumann, close to the Pmdari 
glacier and adjacent spurs, at elevations of from 8,000 to 11,000 feet, in company 
with Pipastes maculatus ( Ade Anderson). The term cermnus, Pallas, apud Jerdon, 
applies to the European species, and not to the Indian bird. 

605 his B. Anthus spinoletta^ Linn., Water pipit. Very recently added to the 
Indian list, and next to nothing is known of its range in this country. E*iawa 
Brooks), Panj4b {Ade Hume). 

FAMILY AMPELIB^. 

Suh-familg Ldotrichinm. 

631 A. Zosterops palpdyrosiis^ Temm., White-eyed tit. Is distributed through* 
out the whole of India, inhabiting and breeding in the Himalayas at an eleva¬ 
tion up to 8,000 feet. 

633 Ceplialopyrus flammiceps^ Burt., Flame-fronted ffower-pecker. Is 
found in the nortb-wesfc Himalayas, extending westward to Kashmir, and mi¬ 
grating sparingly into parts of Bohilkhand and Oudh in the cold weather. 

Suh-family Parincs. 

645J5. Parus cinereuSy VieilL, Indian grey tit. Extends throughout the 
Himalayas, migrating regularly into Rohilkhand and Oudh, and occasionally 
into the Du4b. 

TEIBE CONIROSTRBS. 

FAMILY COBVID.E. 

Sitb-family Corvince. 

660A. CorvusculminatuSy Sykes (== C. Levaillantiiy Less.), Indian eorby. The 
earrion crow of India is found throughout the whole country to the base of 
idle Himalayas. Kag^ H. 

: 663A. Corvus splendensy Vieill. ( = C. impudtcus, Hodgs.) Is found through¬ 
out the country generally; is one of the best known and familiar birds in 
India, being found in vast numbers in every city, village, and cantonment. 
Kuway H. 



Sub-family Dendromiuw. 

'G74A Dendrocetta rufa^ Scop., Common Indian magpie. Occurs tliroogli- 
©ut the plains of India^ and is mosfc common in well- wooded districte. Jia/id- 
Idt, H. 

Sub-family Slurninm. 

^SIB. Sturnas vulgaris, Linn.y Common starling. As a cold~weatier 
migranfej the mmmon starling is found throughout north-western Indkj associ¬ 
ating in vast flocks and feeding both on grain and insects. Tilora, H. 

682Z>. Sturms nitens, Hume, Glossy starling. Occurs but sparingly in 
the plains of the North-Western Provinces. The term unicolor, Marmora, apud 
Jerdon, has been wrongly applied to this bird. 

683A. Sturnopastor contra, Linn., Pied starling. Is found throughout 
North-Western India up to the base of the Himalayas. Ablaka, H. (pied). 

684AL Aeridotherss tristes, Linn., Common maina. Occurs throughout the 
whole of India, inhabiting and breeding in &e Himdkyas up to an ekwation 
of 7,000 feet. Mavm, H. 

685At, Aondc^hercs gmgimanus. Lath., Bank-maina. Throughout north¬ 
western India, up to the Sub-Himalayan ranges. Gnnga maina, H. 

687. Temenuclius pagodarum, Gmel., Black-headed maina. More or less 
throughout the North-Western Provinces up to the Sub-Himalayan ranges; 
but nothing like so numerous as the other mainas. Fawai, H. 

68.85, Temenuchus Malahancm, Gmel., Grey-headed maina. Throughout 
ludia, but somewhat locally distributed. Fairly common in the Himalayas up 
to an elevation of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet, where it breeds. PaJidripawai, H. 

6905. Pastor roseus, Linn., Rose-coloured starling. Occurs tbroughoiit 
the greater part of India, associating in vast flocks, and committing great 
damage to millet fields. Tiliyer, H. 

FAMILY FRINQILUDAS. 

Subfamily Fhcelncs, 

694jd. Ploceus haya, Blyth., Common weaver-bird. Is found throughout 
the whole of India up to the base of the Himalayas. The haya is gregarious, 
associating in flocks and building in colonies, occasionally as many as fifty nests 
being suspended from one palm-tree. Baya, H. 

695A, Ploceus manyar, Horsf., Striated weaver-bird. Though common 
throughout north-western India, it is decidedly local and found only in suit¬ 
able localities. This species frequents high grass and reeds on the banks of 
rivers and jbils, and builds (as a general rule in societies) in grass over-hanging 
water, Tilly a haya, H. 

696A.. Ploceus Bengalensis, lAxm,, Black-throated weaver bird. Jerdon’s 
statement, unknown in central India and the North-Western Provinces,’^ 
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requires modification^ since large flocks occur in the Duab in suitable places 
during the cold weather, and stragglers have been procured in the rains at 
Fatehgarh and Shd^hjahanpiir (fide Anderson); the time of the year too leads 
to the inference that it is a permanent resident in parts of northern India, 
most probably of Oudh. Sarho bay a, H. 

Sub-family EstreldincB. 

697^. Munia Malacca, Linn,, Black-headed Munia. A central and southern 
India species occasionally found in suitable parts of these Provinces generally 
{fide Cockburn), 

699A. Munia undulata, Lath., Spotted munia. Though found through¬ 
out India generally up to the lower ranges of the Himalayas, it is very local 
in the North-Western Provinces; affects chiefly high grass on river 

banks, and thick, thorny bushes. 

703A. Mania Malaharica, Linn., Plain brown munia. Is found through¬ 
out the greater part of India, and affects the more arid portions of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, where it is abundant. Charahhi, H. 

704A. Estrelda amandava, Linn., Red waxbill. Throughout the well- 
watered tracts of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh generally, in parts 
of which it is a permanent resident; a favourite resort is the high rank reed 
beds along the banks of the Ganges and Jumna canals. Ldl, H. (male) ; mu- 
niay H. (female). 

705/1. Estrelda formosa, Lath., Green waxbill. Occurs sparingly through¬ 
out these Provinces in suitable localities, but is more common in Oudh and 
Bundelkhand : found breeding near A.Ilababad (fide Cockburn), 

706A. Passer Indleus, Jard. and Selby, Indian house-sparrow. Ge ne¬ 
rally diffused all over India, extending to the middle ranges of the Himalayas 
up to an elevation of from 6,000 to 7,000 fee^". Gauriya, H. 

707^. Passer salicarius, Vieill., Willow-sparrow. In portions cf the 
well-watered tracts of the North-Western Provinces, generally affecting high 
grass and reeds, chiefly in the vicinity of watery situations, Jangli gaurlyaj 
H. 

Ill A, Passer fiavicollisj Frank!., Yellow-necked sparrow. Is found 
throughout the greater part of India and in parts of the Him'day as up to 
elevations between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. Jangli gauriya, H. 

Sub-family EmberizincB. 

71615. Emberiza Huitoni^ Grey-necked bunting. Very local, but 
common in suitable localities, such as the ravines on both banks of the Jumna, 
broken stony ground, and the rocky hills in Bundelkhund. 

71 8j&. Erriberiza Stewartiy Blyth, White-capped bunting. The same remarks 
apply to this species as to the preceding one. 
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718 his D, Euiherlza striolata^ Lieht., Striped Luntiiig. Is a permanent 
resident of and breeds in all the bare si my hills of Rajputdna and north and 
west Panjab” (Hume). Very rare in this part of the country ; Etawa {Jide 
Brooks): probably more common in BunJelkhand. 

721Z?. .Easpiza melanocephala, Gmel., Black-headed bunting* Is found 
in India only in the North-Western Provinces” (Jerdon). 

Easpiza luteola^ Sparr., Red-headed bunting. Is found in various 
parts of India, and is particularly abundant in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. Zard tuti^ H. 

724.4. Mehphus mdanicterus^ G-meh, Crested black bunting. Generally 
distriimted throughout north-western India, but far from a common bird ; 
more numerous in Bundelkhand than in the Dudb or in Oudh. Only a few 
stragglers breed in the plains, the great m-ijorlty retiring to the intermediate 
ranges of the Himalayas. Pathar chirtay H. 

Sub-family FrmyUUmB, 

738 B. Carpodacui eryikrinus^ Pallas, Common rose finch. Is found 
as a cold-weather visitant throughout the greater part of India, Tutiy H. 

764 :D. Mirafra Assamicay McLell., Bengal bush-lark. A permanent resi¬ 
dent of the Tarai country along the base of the north-western Himalayas, 
probably straggling into parts of central Oudh and Rohilkhand ; Saharanpur, 
and Mnzaffarnagar (fide Marshall). 

75641. Mirafra erythropteray JerdoiXy Red* winged bush-lark. The hush- 
lark of north-western India, and abundant throughout the drier portions of 
the country. Jangli aggiay H. 

757A. Mirafra cantillansy ^^rAoiXy Singing bush-lark. Yery locally dis¬ 
tributed and far less common than the preceding species ; more numerous in 
Bundelkhand than in the Doab or in Oudh. 

758i>. Ammormnes phmnwuray Frank!., Rufous tailed finch-lark. A 
southern species ; and though common in Bundelkhand, its occurrence in the 
Budb is somewhat exceptional ; Cawnpore {fide Anderson). # 

760A Pyrrhulauda griseay Scop,, Black-bellied finch-lark. Common 
throughout the country, affecting open plains, fallow fields, usar plains, or even 
road-sides. Eabldy H* 

761H. Cidandrella brachydc^tylay Temm., Short-toed lark or ortolan of 
Anglo-Indians. Occurs in vast flocks throughout the drier parts of these Pro¬ 
vinces. Easheriy H. 

761 his B, Melanomrypha torqmtay Bljth, Eastern cakndra-lark. Is fre- 
q[uently found in flocks associating with the preceding species throughout these 
Provinces and Oudh ; very numerous in grassy meadows along canal banks, 
where the seed of wild paddy and grasses of sorts constitutes its chief food. 
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762A Alaudala raytal^ B* Hamilton, ludiaa sanJ4ark. la found on ilie 
SJ n. l-dimes along tlie Ganges and its innumerable affluents, and in similar situa¬ 
tions throngbout north-western India generally. Retal, H. 

765D, Spizalauda d&oa, Sykes, Small crested lark. A southern species 
and fairly common in Bundelkhand ; it is, comparatively speaking, rare in the 
Duab. ChinnoL chanddly H. 

7S6B, Alauda duUivoWy Hodgs., Himalayan skylark. Doubtfully admitted 
into this list, 

767A Alauda gulgula, Franklin, Indian skylark. Is found throughout the 
whole of India, frequenting by preference grassy plains, edges of tanks, &c. In 
the Himalayas it occurs at elevations of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet, Bharat^ 
H. 

769A. Galerida cristatay Linn., Large crested lark. Is found tbronghont 
all India ; very abundant in the ^N’orth-Western Provinces generally, frequent¬ 
ing bv preference the drier portions of the country. Chanddly H. 

ORDER GEMITORES. 

FAMILY TREBONIDiB. 

Stjd>^family Trercmince, 

112A. Crmopm phwnicopterusy Lath., Bengal green pigeon. Exceedingly 
eommon throughout upper India. HaAydly Hi 

773 C. Crocopu9 chlorigastery Blyth, Southern green pigeon. Equally com- 
mon as the preceding species, but apparently only a hot-weather migrant from 
the south. Hariydly H. 

FAMILY COLUMBIDiE. 

Suh-family Palumhincs, 

IB’IB, Palumbcsna Eversmanni, Bonap., Indian stock pigeon. Occurs in 
vast flocks throughout Oudh and Gorakhpur, many hundreds, sometimes 
thousands, roosting in company%i trees. In the Duab it is comparatively rare, 
and probably is not known in Bundelkhand. Kamar kallay H. 

788A. Columba intermediay StrickL, Indian rock-pigeon. Is one of the 
most common and abundant birds throughout the country. Kahdtary H. 

Sub-family Turturince* 

79^B, Turtur rupicoluSy Pallas, Ashy turtledo ve. Very common through^ 
out the well-wooded portions of Oudh, and at times almost gregarious in its 
habits. Rare in the Du^b and perhaps unknown in Bundelkhand. Occurs im 
the Himalayas up to an elevation of some 8,000 feet. Pahdri phakhtaj H. 

f 94A. Turtur Cambayensisy Qmel., Little brown dove. Tartru phakhMy H. 

795A Turfur Suratensisy Gmel., Spotted dOve. CMfla phakhtOy H. 

796^. TuHur risorius, Linn., Oommon ringdove. Bhor phakhtOy H. 
797A TuHur humiluy Temm.y Red turtledove.’ Sumi pkakMtty M. 
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All four of these resident doves are common and are diffused mors m less 
aii over llie oonntry. 

OBDER BASORES. 

FAMILY PTEBOCLID^. 

199B. Ptirmlm arenarim, Pallas, Large sand-gronse. Fairly coinmoB is 
park of the North-Western Provinces and Oiidb, liit very local, frequentiag 
exlendve open plains and occasionally congregating io large Hocks. Bara bar 
ii'tar, H. 

802J.. Pterodes emstm^ Temm., Common sand-grouse. The most coniirion 
and abimdaot species of the group, being found in every pari of the country 
that is soitable to its habits. It avoids wooded districts, and is very partial to 
bare open plains, nndalating barren ground, siicu as the broad belt of ooimtry 
bordering both banks of the Jnnma, &c. Bar titar^dB. 

Suh-family Pavoninm, 

803J., Pwm arutatm^ Lion., Common peacock. Is found in suitable foca« 
lilies throughout India, wherever there is a suffioiaacy of dense crops, treeS', 
and a good supply of water. In parts of the country it is siifficiently immerous 
to commit great havoc to newiy-sowa crops; it is however a great destroyer 
of snakes and vermin generally. Jior, H. 

Family tetbaoi^ib.s, 

Snh-faniily Perdiemcr. 

818A. Prancolintis vulyarisj Stepjh,, Black partridge. Is found throughout 
the whole of the North-Western Provinces generally, ascending the Himalayas 
to elevations of some 6,000 feet. It affects grass jungle intermixed with the 
cultivated lands, and in fact any scrub, provided it is in a humid locality and 
at no great distance from water. Though common in the districts north of the 
Ganges, it is rare and very local throughout the Doab (getting more so every 
day), and is unknown in Bundelkhand, where, however, it is replaced by th© 
painted partridge (Francolmus picius). Kdla iitar^ H. 

822A. Ortygornu Pondkeriaiia^ Qmel, Grey partridge. Is found through¬ 
out the more open and drier parts of India, frequenting alike bush jungle, ra¬ 
vines, and oultivated lands. In norkliern Oudli, this species is almost replaced 
hy Ortygornu gidaris^TlQmm. Htor, H. 

S26A. Perdimda CamhayemUy Lath., Jangle bush-quail, Lma^ 

E. 

827A. P^rdicula Adatica, Lath., Rock bush-quail, Bu«h-quail frequont 
scrub jungle and scattered bushes, particularly in dry situations. They are both 
■common on th® south bank of the Jumna. Adaiwa is, however, the quail of Bun- 
delkhand, w'her^B it may be seen in coveys on the rocky Mil sides, Lotm^ 
H.' 


/ 
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Suh-family Coiurnicince, 

829^. Coitirniw commimii, Bonap., Large grej-quail. Is found throngliout 
India in considerable niimbeTS. Tbongh included as a cold-weatlier migrant, 
a few stragglers remain tnrougliout tbe year for the purpose of breeding. 
AllaliabacI {fide Marsliall), Shabjalidnpur and Fatehgarh (Jide Anderson). 
JBaiir^ H. 

830{7. Cotimiix Coromandelica, GmeL, Hain-qimiL Arrives early in June, 
as soon as the mrpat grass and kJiarif crops are high enough lo afford it shelter ; 
disappears generally again before the end of the cold-weather. China hatery H. 

83ii?. Excalfacioria Chinensisy Linn., Blue-breasted quail. Exceedingly 
rare in the North-Western Provinces, Miizaffarnagar (jide Marshall): there are 
several Oudh-killed specimens in the Lucknow Museum. 

FAMILY TINAMIDJS. 

Suh-family Txirnicinw. 

8S2A. Turnix iaigoor^ Sykes, Black-breasted hustarcl-quaiL Inhabits the 
whole of continental India, affecting grassy patches, low bushy jungle, and 
dense crops. Gnln^ H. 

834A. Turnix Joudsray flodgs., Larger button-quail According to Jer- 
don, it is found in open grassy glades and in forests or jungles, occurring 
throughout India in suitable localities. In the North-Western Provinces- 
however, it is very scarce and seldom met with. Gula. H. Jerdon 1ms transposed 
the scientific names of the two button-quails; the next (called Sykesii by him) 
is clearly Temminck’s Turnix Duesiimierii; the present species is Turnix ianki 
of B. Hamilton, but this name yields in priority to T. joudera of Hodgson. 

835J. Turnix Dussumwdiy Temm., Button-quail This is the button-quail 
of the North-Western Provinces, and it is pretty generally diffused throughout 
the country. Guluy H. 

OEDER GRALLATOREB. 

TRIBE PREJ^SIROSTRES. 

FAMILY OTID^. 

S36D. Eiipodotis Edwardsiiy Gray, Indian bustard. In the part of the 
country to which this catalogue refers the bustard frequents the undulating 
ground (not ravines) along the Jumna, occasionally (though early) wandering 
into portions of the Duab; one specimen has been procured witbin sight of the 
s-tation of Fatehpur {fide Anderson). It occurs throughout the more open 
country of Bundelkhand, aff’ecting kdns grass andyodr fields, and in parts of the 
Jhansi, Hamirpur, and Jalaun districts, it is common and a permanent resident. 
As^a straggler it has been met with in suitable parts of Oudh. Bara cMrathy H. 

837Z?. Souhara Macqueeniiy Gray, Houbara bustard. Almost unknown 

in this part of the country ; Duab (fide Marshall). 
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BSBD, Bvpfieotidm Bengalensu^ GmeL, Bengal florikin. In tMi part of 
tb© country tiie florikia has never been killed west of tbeMadiVof tb© Ganges. 
In iiortliem Oadb it is common in suitable localities ; occasionally a few iimgm 
glers occur along the estensire katris of the Ghkgm^ and not many jefirs ago on® 
or two examples were procured in similar situations near Oawnptre. Charrm^ S. 

839/7. Sppheotidei auriiui^ lj2nQT florikin. In this part of the coim- 

trjtheleek florikin has very much the same distribution as the preceding species^ 
with this exception however, that it extends its migration (as a straggler of 
course) into the Duib, It is common in parts of northern Oudh and has fre¬ 
quently been killed in the south of the Hardiii district; one specimen has 
recently been procured on the Gangpur ton opposite Kanauj (;fd« Anderwii). 
Chota charras^ H, 

FAMILY CURSORIDiE. 

S40A, Cuf'iopitis Coromandelicus, GmeL, Indian courier plover. Is found 
throughout north-western India, associates in sinali flocks, and frequents open 
plains and barrffla tracts of countr}^ 

FAMILY GLAREOLIDiE. 

842D. Glareola onentalis, Leach, Swallow plover. The occurrence of this 
species in the Diiab is somewhat doubtful. Oudh (fide Irby). 

843J.,' Glareola laciea, Temm., Small sw'allow plover. Occurs throughoul 
the greater part of the country, and is very abundant in some localitiei, such 
as the sand-banks along the Ganges and other large rivers. 

FAMILY CHAHADRIO.®. 

Suh-familp Chamdrinm. 

' Ckaradrim longipes^ Temm, (‘=6'./h/ru#, Gmel), Asiatic golden 
plover. Occurs throughout India in suitable localities and is very partial to grassy 
downs, newly-ploughed fields, &o,,butis never met with except in damp situations. 

Si7B^ j^jgialitupyrrhoihorax^Temm. (^jE^ Mongolicns^Vnlls.^)* Prefers 
the vicinity of large rivers, and though a regular winter visitant, it is far from 
common in the Horth-lfirestern Provinces; Cawnpore (fide Marshall). 

84SB» JJSgialitis cantmius^ Lath., Kentish ring-plover. 

849^. ^gialiiis PhUippensis, Scop. (=^. curonicusj GmeL), Indian 
ringed-plover. Both species occur in suitable localities during the cold 
weather, bat they are far from common, 

850- 4. jEgialith minutu$^ Pallas, Lesser ringed-plover. The only resident 
bird of the group, and abundant along river sands, where it breeds. 

Syb-familg VanellincB^ 

851- B. Vanellus crutatm^ Meyer, Crested lapwing. Common throughout 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, along the edges of large jhils and 
damp grassy downs. 
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832 B. Chetfima gregaria, Pallas, Black-sided lapwing. Frequents grasi^ 
plains and newly-pioiiglied lands, associating at times in large docks,'and is 
abondant tliroiiglioiit nortli-w'eslern India in suitable localities. 

853B. Chetiusia lencura^ Liclifc., White-tailed lapwing. Esseatiallj & marsli 
bird, and never met with except on grass lands along the edges of large jhlls ; 
it is more numerous in Otidli than in the ' ' 

855-4. Lohimnellui Gcensis^ Gmel. Indicus^ Bodd.), Red wattled lap¬ 
wing. Common thronghont India. H. 

8564. SatciophormlilohtiSi GcmiA.j Yellow wattled lapwing. Less comm on 
than the preceding species and more local in its habits ; frequents bj pre¬ 
ference dry stony plains and open sandy downs. Zard iit-iihi, H. 

857-4. Hoplopterm Jlalaharicns^ Bodd,. Jndfan spur-winged lapwing. Es¬ 
sentially a river bird and never found inland ; diffused throughout the country 
in suitable localities. The term ^vmiralu' Cuv., apud Jerdoii, applies to the 
European bird. 

Sub-family Esacitm. 

858^. Esa6us rmirviroitrisj Guv., Large stone-plover. Is found throiighoui 
India, frequenting the stony beds and sand-banks of large rivers; is never 
met with inland. Eara karamana/cj H, 

859A, CEdicnemua /ndibwff,. Salvad., Indian stone-plover. Occurs through¬ 
out the country, frequenting patches of scrub or low’'jungle, dry jhfk, enclosed 
gardens, and at times large sandy plains. Karxmnah^ H. The Indian bird has 
been separated from the European species (crspiiam)f and stands as Jndicm of 
Salvadon. 

FAMILY GHUIDJE. 

8634. Grusantigone^ Lion., Sams crane. Is fuiind tliroughouf north'west¬ 
ern India, and is particularly abundant in parts of northern Oudh. Sdjnis, H. 

864B. Grus Immgeranusj Pallas, Siberian crane. Only found in the 
shallow but extensive jhils in parts of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 
Common enough in localities suited to their tastes, but very local; probably 
unknown in Bimdelkhand, the larger jhils being too deep for the habits of this 
magnificent bird. 

S65B. Gms einei^m, Bech., Common crane. Visits India in vast num¬ 
bers during the cold weather, associating in large flocks on islands and river 
saudg, Karharra^ H. 

866B. Lina., Demoiselle crane. Even more numerous 

than the preceding species, arriving in the country during the first week in Oc¬ 
tober and departing for its breeding haunts earl}^ in April. It associates in 
enormous flocks, sometimes in thousands, and chiefly frequents the vicinity of 
rivers. KMmg^ H. 
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TRIBE LONGIROSTR2S. 

FAMILY SCOLOFACIP^. 

Sub-Jamili/ Scclopacinm, 

8B7i>. Scolapa^ rmiicola^ Linn., Wood-cock. Ttera is no record of the 
CEpture of this bird io the plains proper of late years, but it has been knowri 
to occur in the Tarai bordering Sabaranpur and Oudli. Many years ago one 
was shot in the Aligarh district and another in Sitapur, Oiidh (fide Anderson). 
It is just possible that Gallinago nemoricola^ Hodgs., and Gidliucgo miiiaria^ 
Hodgs., may occur as stragglers in the swampy ground along the Holiilkbaiid 
and Oudh Tarais. 

870Z?. GalUmgo sienura^ Temm., Pin-taiied snipe. An eastern species 
and possibly unknown in the Dnab; fairly common in rank high grass along the 
water-couraes in northern Oudh, and occasionally met with further south ; Sita- 
pur, Oudh Anderson). 

S71B. Galiinaga seoiopaeinm^ Booap., Commoli snipe. Ckdka^ H. 

^12 GaUinagogallinula, hmn,y Jsick Choia ckdkayH. Both ipecies 

are generally diffused throughout India, and are too well known to call .for 
any special remarks. 

878A. Rhjnchaa Bengalensis, Linn., Painted snipe. Is found throughout 
the country ; it is a permanent resident and breeds in the rains in thick marshy 
ground, 

Suh-family Limosinw, 

875 B, Limoia cegoeephala, Linn., Small godwit Is found throughout 
India daring the cold weather, generally in large flocks, frequenting the edges 
of marshes and jhfls. Bara cMhaj H. 

Suh-fafiiily Numenince, 

877B, Wurmnim lineatuij Gut., Indian curlew. Is found throughout India, 
moat abundantly along large rirers, but also far inland, frequenting marshes 
and lakes, &c. Gaungh^ H. The Indian bird bas been separated from the Euro¬ 
pean species (arqtiaia) and stands as N. Ihteaius of Ciirier. 

87SB. Numenim pkmopuSyhmn.y Whirabrel. Frequents similar localities 
ns the curlew, but in this part of the country it is Tery local and might almost 
be called ajare bird. Choia gaungh, H, 

Sub-family Tringinm, 

880-B. PhilomacliuipugnaxyljmTi.y Occurs throughout the country 

in marshy ground, frequently assembling in TasI ibeks. ’Chota thahay 

H. , . 

881 Z>. TAnga canuiusy Linm, Knot. CSoia cAdAa, H, 

8821?, Tringa svharquaia^ GmeL, Curlew stint. Decidedly rare) Cawn- 
pore and Oudh {fide Irby). Chota ^hdhay H. 
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S8BB. Tringa cinclut^ Linn., ^ Dunlin. Sliould perhaps stand as 
Muttra (fide Anderson). Ckota chdha^ H. 

884^. Tringa minutas Leis., Little stint. Chota chdha^ H. 

885B. Tringa Temminekii, Leia., White-tailed stint. Both species liar© 
similar habits and a like geographical distribution ; they are abundant throughout 
India in winter, associating in flocks and feeding on the edges of rivers and 
jhiis. Chota chaha^ H. 

Stib-family Totaninw* 

891^. Actitis glareola^Qmel,, Spotted sand-piper. CJiipha cMKa^ H. 

892^. Aciitis oohropus, Linn., Green sand-piper. CMpka chdha, H. 

893jB. Aciitis hjpoleucus^ Linn., Common sand-piper. Chipha chdJia^ H. 

894.S. Totanus glottis, Linn., Green-shank. CMplca eMha, H. 

895.B. Totanus stagnatilis, Beck., Little green-shank. ChipJca eKdha, H. 

896F. Totanus fuscus, Linn., Spotted red-shank. 

897.^. Totanus calidris, Linn., Common red-shank. 

All these little waders have very much the same habits and geographical 
distribution. They frequent the edges of rivers, tanks, rice-holds, and swampy 
ground generally. They are absent from the country for a surprisingly short 
period, not departing for their breeding-stations till April and May, and return¬ 
ing again early in July. 

FAMILY HIMANTOPIDiE. 

8984. JSimantopus intermsdius, Bljth, Indian stilt. Though included as a 
permanent resident, very few appear to breed in this part of the country, 
the majority of them pushing farther north, Panjab way. GaJ pdon H 
The Indian bird has been separated from II. eandidiis, Bonnat., and if really 
distinct, stands as “ inUrmedius^^ of Blylh. 

89917. Recurmrosira avocetta, Linn., Avocet. Is far from a common bird 
in India : is met with occasionally on the edges of large jhils, but generally on 
river banks, 

TEIEE LATITORES. 

FAMILY PARHID^. 

Sub-family Parrincc. 

9004. Meiopidiui Indicus, Lath., Bronzed-winged jacana. Has a very 
curious distribution in north-western India. It is common in northern Oudh 
where it almost takes the place of the following species, and is to be found 
in all the large jhils in the south of Bundelkhand. It is almost unknown 
in central and southern Oudh, but occurs in the Cawnpore district, which is 
perhaps the only part of the Duab where it has been noticed {fide Anderson). 

9014, BydropJiasianus cUrurgus, Scop., Pheasant-tailed jacana. Un¬ 
like the preceding species, is found all over the country. Hho, H, 
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S02/L Forphyrio poUocephaliiSj hhih ^ Purple coot Is found tlirougli- 
out - India, wherever there are large swaiups with plentj of reeds and 
rushes. 

S03B, Fulica utra, Linn, Bald coot Is exceedingly common in most 
parts of the country ; prefers weedy tanks, and is found at times in consider¬ 
able flocks. It is very probable that the coot is a permanent resident of the 
lakes and rush-grown jhiis in southern Bundelkliand, and similar situations in 
the Tarai generally. 

9055. Gallinula chUropm^ Linn., Water-hen. Is generally diffused 
throughout the country, preferring small rivers, jhils, and taiilis bordered by 
scrub or grass. 

907Gallinula phcenicura, Penn,, Wliite-breasted water-hen. Is found 
throughout the country, but, unlike the others of its kind, this species prefers 
thickets, bambu jungle, shrubberies, and gardens, often at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from water. 

Suh-family Rallinw. 

908^. Porzana akool^ Sykes, Brown rail. This is a very rare bird ; it 
frequents grassy swamps and the edges of reedy jhils, and is perhaps better 
known in Bundelkhand than the Duab, 

9095. Porzana mametta, Briss., Spotted rail. Is found all over India 
in the cold weather, but is far from common. 

910^. Porzana pypmceafl^&vim.^ Pigmy rail. The pigmy railis certainly 
the most common and generally distributed bird of the group, at least in this 
part of the country. 

9115. Porzana fuBCUy Linn., Ruddy rail. 

9125. Porzana Ceylonica^ Gmel., Banded rail. Exceedingly rare, and 
very little is known about its habits or geographical distribution in north¬ 
west India. 

TRIBE CULTIROSTRES. 

FAMILY CICONID^. 

9155. Leptoptilos aryala, Linn., Gigantic stork. Included as a cold- 
weather migrant, but a considerable number of adjutants arrive and remain 
Ihrough the rains. Gaj’iir, H, 

916^. Lq>iopiilos Jarnnka^ Horsf., Crested stork. A permanent resi¬ 
dent in parts of the country, found breeding in the south of the Lalitpur dis¬ 
trict Anderson.). Chota gat^r^'S., 

917A. Mycttria Ausiralisj Shaw, Black-neoked slork. Is found through¬ 
out India, frequenting river-banks, lakes, and jhils. LoJia $arang^ H. 

9185. Ciconia nigra^ Linn., Black stork. regular cold-weather visit¬ 
ant as far down as Bulandshahr’’ (Marshall). 
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919i?. Cicorna alha^ Bolon., Wliibe stork. Abundant througliotii nortli- 
wosfcerii India ; frequents extensive open plains and dry jhils, associating at 
times in flocks of several hundreds. Dliak^ H. 

920 J. Cioonia leucocephala^ Qmel, ( — C, epiacopus, Bodd.)^ WMte-necked stork. 
Frequents alike open plainSj plongbed lands, lakes, jbils, and rivers ; it is found 
tliroiiglioiit India, and isverj abundant in well-watered districts. JUdnik j or, H. 

FAMILY ARBEID^. 

923A. Ardoa cinerea^ Linn., Blue beron. H. 

924A. Ardea purpurea^ Linn., Purple beron. Yerv common tlirongb- 
out the greater part of India. Purpurea is somewhat local and confined more 
to well-watered flistriets ; both species frequent marshes, rice-fields and watery 
situations generally. L<il anjau^ H. 

925J. Uerodias alba^ Linn., Large egret. Bara haghla^ H. 

92fl J. Berodiaa fgrettoides, Temm., Smaller egret. Paiokha hapMa, H. 

927A. Heyodias garzeita, hinu., Little egret, KircMga haglda^H. 

929,1. BiipJius coi'omanduSj Bodd., Cattle egret. Gdi haglilaj H. 

930J. Ardeola leucoptera^ Bodd. (=A. Grayii^ Sykes), Fond heron. 
Kkonch haghlay H All five species of paddy birds,” as they are generally 
termed, are common throughout the country. 

931 A. Butoiddei Jamnica^ Horsf., Little green bittern. Is generally, 
though sparingly, distributed over the whole country \ frequenting banks of 
canals and rivers which are fringed with trees or scrub. 

932/>, Af delta flmicollxB, Lath., Black bittern. It appears to be rare 
ill the North-Western Provinces” (Jerdon). 

933i>. Ardetta cinnamomea, GmeL, Chesniit bittern. Decidedly rare in 
the Duab ; more corainon in central, and almost abundant in northern 
Oudh. Affects, as all the bitterns do, high reeds and thickets of bushes in-? 
termixed with reeds ; they are all, more or less, nocturnal in their habits. 

936^. Botauriis steUaris, Linn., Bittern. Generally diffused in suit¬ 
able localities throughout north-western, India. It is common in Oudli, fre-^ 
queoting high grass and reeds in moat of the larger jhils of that province, but 
there are few jhils in the Duab capable of affording it sufficient cover, Bdz, H. 

937A. Nycticorax griseua, Linn., Nigbt heron. Is found throughout 
India ; very common in many parts of the country, hut is somewhat local ia 
its distribution. KwdJc, H. 

FAMILY TAOTALIB^. 

Suh-family Tantalince. 

938A. Tantalua leueocephaluSy Gme\,y Pelican ibis. Is extremely common 
throughout India, frequenting rivers, tanks, ponds, and marshes. Jaunghily 
H. A permanent resident very locally. 
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9B9A. Platalea hucorodia^ Linn., Spoon-billed. Is found thronglioufc 
India, frequenting the same ground as the preceding species. Ckamach 

H. 

Suh-family Anastomaiind^, 

9^0x4, Ana&tomuB oicUans^ Bodd., Shell ibis. Is very abundani through¬ 
out parts of the country which are well-watered, Gaughla, H. 

Sulhfamity Ihisinm. 

941x4. Threskiornis melanocephalus, Linn., White ibis. Is not uncom¬ 
mon in many parts of the country, frequenting marshes and wet situations 
generally. Safed hd^a^ H. 

942x4. Gero7iticus papillosuSy Tenim.j Black ibis. Is common throughout 
the greater part of the country, but not here very numerous. Karakal^ 
H. 

943Z?. Faldnellus iyneui^ Glossy ibis. Occurs in vast numbers 

during the cold weather, frequenting the edges of grassy jhils, inundated 
paddy-lands, and moist localities generally. Kawdri, H. 

OBDEH hlATx^TOHES. 

TRIBE LAMELLIROSTBES. 

FAMILV PHiSNICOPTERIDxE. 

9445. Phc&yiicopfBrtts roseusy Pallas, Flamingo. Is found throughout India, 
but only in the more open and shallow jhils. Raj H. 

FAMILT A>'SER1D.E. 

Siibdfamity Anserlnce. 

945 S. Anser cinereusy Meyer, Grey-goose. Occurs in vast numbers 

throughout the country. IldnSy H, 

9465. Anser brachyrhynehus, BailL, Pink-footed goose. Yeryrare in 
India; Etawa (fide Hume) ; Oudh (fide Irhy). 

9485. Anser erythropiiSy Lina., Dwarf goose. Very rate in India. Harden 
and Fatehput ( fide Anderson) ; Ondh (fide Irby). 

9495. Anser Indicusy GmeL, Bar-headed goose. Almost as' ntnnerotis 
as the grey goose; differs in its habits from that bird by grazing on river- 
banks, gram-fields, &c., and invariably retiring to the river or some open piece 
of water during the heat of the day. Sonoy Bt. 

Sub-family Plectropterind, 

950- Sarhidiomis mdanonatusy Pen., Black-bacted goose. Is very com¬ 
mon throughout north-western India ; though a permanent resident, it seems 
to undergo a partial migration, retiring to well-watered countries during the 
hot weather and re-appearing almost simultaneously with the first fall of rain. 
Ifahta, M* 
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Sub-family Nettapodince. 

95L4. Nettapm Coromandelianusy Gmel.^ Cotton teal. Is found in small 
numbers throughout the country, frequenting weedy and grassy jhils and even 
puddles on the roadside. GhW, H. 

Suh’^famihj Tadormce. 

952-4. Dendrocygna ansuree, Sykes arcmta^ Cuv.), Whistling teal. Is 
generally diffused throughout Irxdia ; it becomes gregarious in the cold weather, 
frequenting by preference weedy tanks ; it is essentially a perching-cluck, and 
as a rule breeds on trees, as do also the two preceding species. Stldhi^ H. 

953. Dendrocygna majorj Jerdon, Large whistling teal. An eastern spe¬ 
cies, extending sparingly into Oudb and parts of the North-Western Provinces. 
Is Well represented in the Lucknow Museum ijide Anderson). sildhij H. 

954^. Casarca mtila^ Pallas, Ruddy shell-drake. Is a well-known winter 
visitant to all paids of the country ; generally seen in small parties, but as the 
i^eason advances it becomes gregarious. ChaLim, H. 

956^. Tadorna rndpanser^ Fleming, Shell-drake. The common shell- 
drake of Europe. Is as rare in north^w'estern India as the preceding one is 
common ; chiefly affects large pieces of water, and is seldom procured owing to 
its wariness. Shdh chahwa, H. 

FAMILY ANATID^. 

Sub-familg Anaiincs, 

957 B. Spatula clypeatuy hinn.^ Shoveller. Is found ihrongliout India in 
the cold weather in small parties ; is frequently met with in ponds and tanks 
close to villages, and is a very tame bird. Tida? % H. 

9585. Anas hoschas, Linn., Mallard. In the North-Western Provinces, 
compared with other ducks, the mallard is scarce and very local. Nil sir, H. 

959^. Anas pcecilorliyncha, Berm., duck. Common through¬ 

out the whole country of which it is a permanent resident; frequents seques¬ 
tered ponds and marshes, and is usually met with in^small parties. Garm poi, H. 

9605. Anas caryopliyllaeea,lA^i\\., Pink-headed duck. An eastern species, 
very rarely occurring in north-western India. A breeding male, Faizabad, and 
a female, Fatehpur {fde Anderson) ; Oudb generally (fide Irby); is well repre¬ 
sented in the Lucknow Museum (fide Anderson). Ldlsim, H. 

9615. Chaulelasmvs streperus, Linn., Gadwall. A very common duck 
during the season and undoubtedly one of tho best, if not quite the best, for tho 
table. It frequents the more open and larger sheets of water, associating at 
times in very large parties in company with the follo%ving species. 3dila, H. 

9625. Dafila acuta, Linn., Pin^tail duck. Is one of the most iiumeroiis 
and best known ducks in the country; frequents large jhils, often in im¬ 
mense flocks, and is in high esteem for table use. Sink par, H. 
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963j5. Mareca penehpe^ Linn., Widgeon. Is far from common, althongh it 
is met with occasionallj in evciy part of the country, Fatdri^ H, 

961^. Qiierqitedula c?vo:a, Linn., Common teal. Is one of the most 
abundant and geiieralij difFased birds throughout the country. Patdri^ H. 

9G5-S. Querquedula cireia^ Linn., Bine-winged teal. Is the first duck to iirrira 
in the country, and has frequently been noticed early in Augusi Chakwu^ 
H. 

965 hh /-). Qnei'quedula angustirosiresj Menet., Marbled duck. A west¬ 
ern species, and though abundant in Sind, in suitable localities (fide Hume), 
its occurrence in tliis part of the country is purely accidental Fatdigarh 
and Eardui (fide Anderson). 

Biih-family Ftdigulmce. 

967 Branta rufina^ Piillas, Eed-crested pochard. Is found throughout 
the greater part of India, chiefly frequenting deep and extensive sheets of 
water; more abundant in Oiidh and Bundeikhand than in the Du4b, IMmry 

H. 

968-5. AytJiya ferina^ Linn., Red-Iieaded pochard. Occurs throughout the 
■whole country in small parties, affecting tlio same situations as the preced¬ 
ing species, but it is far from numerous. Led sir, H. 

969i?. Aythya iiyroca, Gu]i\., White-eyed duck. Is exceedingly common, 
frequenting alike tanks, rivers, and jhils, large and small. Earchiya, H. 

9715. Faligida crislata, Ray, Tufted duck. Frequents open pisees of 
water, keeping well avvay from tho edges, and is generally found in small 
parties. Buhdru, H. 

FAMILY MERGlB-ffi. 

9721). Mtrgiis castor, Linn., Merganser. Occurs occasionally throughout 
the country on all the larger rivers ; very seldom seen inland. 

973Z>. Mergellm alheUm, Linn., Smew. Decidedly rare and very local. 
Oudh {fidelrhy). 

FAMILY PODICIPIB.®. 

97d:A- Linn., Crested grebe. Far commoner throiigh- 

out north-western India than is generally knowm, but as it has the habit 
of keeping well in the centre of extensive open jhils, besides being somewhat 
locally distributed, it is seldom procured except with the aid of a boat, 
Generally supposed to be only a cold-iveatlier visitant, but it has recently been 
found breeding in parts of Oadh and the Duab {fide Anderson). 

9 75A. Fodicejps Philippmsis, Gmel., Little grebe. Is found all over 
the country. There is scarcely a pond, tank, or jbil in which a few pairs may 
not be seen at all seasons of the year. Pandi-ihi, H. It is very probable that 
the Indian and European diick-cincks will yet be admitted to be identical. 
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TEIBE VAGATORES. 

FAMILY LARIDJS. 

’ Suh-famihj LarhiCB. 

*979* Kroik/>eepIialii3 ichthi/aetus, Pallas, Great blaek-Headed gull. Fre¬ 
quents all the large rivers tlironghont north-western India, but nowhere com¬ 
mon. Occasionally occurs in jhils when they are not far inland. 

980J5. Xema hrunnicepJiala^ Jerdon, Brown-headed gulL Is fairly com¬ 
mon on all the large rivers throughout north-western India. 

981^. A'Jjma Linn., Laughing gull. Locally distributed. 

981 Hb D. Xema minuhis^ Pallas, Little gull. Oudh (j^de Irby}. See Jer- 
don, p. 833, and Irby in for 1861. 

Sub-family Sternince, 

9MB. Sylochelidoii Caspim^ Lath., Caspian tern. By no means uncom¬ 
mon in most parts of India, frequenting rivers and some of the larger jhils. 

983^. Gelochelidon AngJisus^ Mont., Gull-billed tern. Exceedingly abun¬ 
dant all over India, frequenting alike jhils, marshes, and fields, and hunting 
the ground very much after the fashion of a harrier. 

984j1. Ilydroclielidon Itidicaj Steph. (==^. hybrida^ Pallas), Small marsh 
tern. Exceedingly abundant, frequenting marshes, tanks, and rivers ; breeds 
locally throughout the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

985^. Seena aurantia^ Large river tern. A permanent resident 

and common throughout the country, chiefly frequenting rivers, but occasion¬ 
ally seeking its food in marshes at a considerable distance inland. 

986B. Sterna nirundo, Linn., European tern. Occasionally seen” in Oudh 
( fde Irby). 

967A. Sterna Javanica, Horsfi, Black-beliied tern. Occurs commonly 
diroughout the country, chiefly affecting rivers, and is seldom seen far inland. 

988A. Stemida minuta, Linn., Little tern. Is pretty generally distributed 
throughout all the large rivers of north-western India. 

995 A Swain., Indian skimmer. This remarkable bird 

is found throughout India, frequenting all the larger rivers, but is never^^seen 
inlandy 

TRIBE PISCATORES. 

FAMILY PELBCAnm.®. 

1001S. Belecanus onocrotalusy Linn., European pelican. Is a regular 
cold-weather visitant, occasionally appearing in considerable flocks. Iluy H, 

100215. Pelecanus mitratus, Licht., Lesser crested pelican. IHluj H. 

1O03J5. Pelecanus Javanicm, Horsf., Lesser pelican. PZZw, H. 

It is doubtful whether P. rnitraius and P, Javanicus are distinct from P. ono- 
crotaluB. 
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1CX)4B. Pehcanm PhiUppenshj Gmeh, Gray palican. Is tlie most abun¬ 
dant species found in India, occurring in all tlie well-watered districts wMch 
abound with rirers and large jhils. P/Zw, H. Some few are undoubtedly per¬ 
manent residents, as they have on two occasions been found breeding on trees 
in the Tirhut and Banda districts ; one pair at each place { fide Anderson). 

FiJ^IILY GKACULID^. 

1005B. Graeulm carhoj Linn., Large cormorant. Is found sparingly in 
rivers and some of the larger jhils of north-western India ; possibly a perma¬ 
nent resident in certain localities. Fankawa, H. 

1006- 4. Graeulm Sinensis j Shaw, Lesser cormorant. Bare, comparatively 
speaking, as regards the Dn^b ; more common in the lake country of Bundel- 
kband, where it breeds. Fankawaj H, 

1007- 4. Graculus Javaniem^ Little cormorant. Exceedingly common in 
every part of India, frequenting alike rivers, lakes, and even pools of water by 
the roadside. Fankaicay H. 

1008A. Plotus melanogastery GmeL, Indian snake-bird. Exceedingly 
numerous in parts of the country, frequenting very much the same situations 
as the preceding species ; both are gregarious, often roosting in company and 
breeding on trees in colonies. Banway H. 

ADDITIONAL LIST OF BIRDS FODND IN BUNDELKHAND. 

ORDER EAPTORES. 

FAMILY FALCONIB-ffi. 

Sub-family Aquilinoe, 

41 A. Poliocekis iehlhycetus, Horsf., Indian white-tailed sea-eagle. Oc¬ 
curs sparingly, and most probably is a permanent resident of the lake country 
of southern Bundelkhand. This eagle may confidently be looked for in the 
part of the country to which this list refers, as a specimen has very recently 
been procured at Dehli ( fide Bingham). 

ORDER INSESSOEES. 

TBIBE SCANSORES, 

FAMILY CUCULID-ffl, 

Sub-family Cuculince. 

2024. Cuculus Sonneratiiy Lath., Banded bay-^uckoo. Southern Bundel¬ 
khand Anderson). 

TRIBE TENUIROSTEES. 

FAMILY CERTHIN^. 

Sub-family CertUrm. 

2ilD, rnc/todroma murartu, Linn,, Red-winged wall creeper. Decidedly 
rare. Shergarh in -Etawa {Me Hume). 
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TEIBE DENTIBQSTRES. 

FAMILY LANIAD-®. 

Sxih family Laniance. 

257 hU A. LaniuB camo^ps^ BIjth, Pale rufous-backed sbriko. Common in 
plains and cultivated tracts generally. 

Suh-family DicrurincBi 

282*4. Chaptea TieilL, Bronzed drongo. .Manikpur in Banda 

Cockburn). 

FAMILY MUSICAPID.®. 

Suh-family Musicaplnce. 

30517. Ci/ormV5(2w?/?i?72a5,‘Horsf. (= C, Jerdoni), Horsfield’s blue red-breast. 

80Gi?. Cyornis TickelUi^ Bljth, TickelBs blue red-breast. Both species 
are recorded ^‘frora the Jbansi, Sdgar, and Hoshangabad divisions” {fids Humo). 

FAMILY AMPELID^, 

Svh-family Parinm. 

^i^D. Parus 7UicJiali$y Jerdon, Wiiite-winged black tit. Exceedingly 
rare, and only one specimen recorded from the rocky country of Bundelkliand 
(fide Marshall), 

ORDEB RASORES. 

FAMILY PTBROCLIBai. 

806A. Pierocles fasciatus, Seep,, Painted sand-groute. Occurs commonly 
throughout the rocky and stony portion* of the country. 

Sulhfamily Gallince, 

814 4. Galloperdix epadiceus, Grael., Red spur fowl. Is a denizen of the 
more extensive jungle-clad liills of Bundelkhand generally, frequenting the 
slopes of the higher spurs, especially where there is bambu jungle. Occurs 
throughout the Yindhyaii range. 

FAMILY TETRAOKIBiC. 

Suh-family Perdidnee. 

819 J. Francolinus picim^ Jard. and Selby, Painted partridge. The painted 
partridge, ■which takes the place of the black” in this part of the country, 
is found tbrongliout the ravines and ndlas of Bundelkhand, but it is nowhere 
numerous. 


DOMESTIC BIRDS. 

ORDER CEMITORES. 

FAMILY COLUMBin^B. 

Sub-family Palumhince, 

Columbalicia^ Bp., Far. domestica, Pigeon:/<?raZ, blue rock. K-dtlfar, H. 
In various domestic or'artificial species all over the world. Katnralists 
iinammously believe that these numerous (probably 300 or 4Q0) yarietias 
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are descended from Columha livia^ Bp. (liah, Europe), tinder wliicli term 
tbe two closely-allied sub-species or geographical races, Columha Schimperij 
Bp, (hah, Africa), and Columha intermedia^ StrickL {hah. Indio), with vsikiis 
other still m' rc ciosely-affined races may be niiited. The iiaUVe species or 
race, C. inte^^mediu (Jerdon, No. 788), crosses freely with the doTCccd pigeon, 

Siih-f a m ill/ MeUugrin cb. 

MeJf.agris .17<?.2:ka?2^7, GnicL, Far. ^a//opare, Turkey. P/ra, H. The furkeT, 
w^hich most probably is descended from this Mexican species, is reared in 
small numbers iu suitable parts of the country ; but it has, under the influ¬ 
ence of the Indian climate, degenerated in size and physique. 

Suh-family NnmldincB, 

ICamida ptihrhpieJia^ Liclit., Far. rneleagris^ Guinea-fowl. Titnr, wildyaii 
murgiliy H. A native of the hot and arid country of Eastern Africa. The 
guinea-fowl is t:ie most hardy and prolific of ail gallinaceous birds. As in 
the case of the turkey, it is subject to a good deal of Tarieties in colour ; white, 
grey, and pied varieties being frequently met wdth. 

ORDER RASORES. 

FAMILY PHASIAKID^. 

touh-famihj GaUiuce. 

Gdlus ffrrrtgineMSy Gmeh, Var. doniesizcay Fowl*, feral, jungle cock. Ilurghiy 
H. It is believed that all known breeds of domestic fowls (in iiorlh-western 
India the breed generally is very small) have proceeded from a single sptvies, 
ri:., Gallus ftmigineus of India (derdon’s No. 812.) In a feral state the jungle- 
cock is found along the Oudh TaraL Under domestication it is common through¬ 
out the country. 

ORDER NATATORES. 

TRIBE LAMELLIKOSTHES. 

FAMILY AN'SERIDJS. 

Sub'famfig Amerwee, 

Amier dnereuB, Meyer, Far. domestka, Goose ; grey-lag. Hdn^y H. Pro- 
bahly derived from cuiereus (Jerdoo’s No, 045), ■with wdiich it has 

crossed and produced perfectly fertile offspring. The goose is commonly reared 
througliout the country, 

FAMILY ANATID.®. 

Stth-familg Anatinm, 

Anas boschasy Linn.y Var, domestkay Duck; feral fmale), mallard; (fe¬ 
male) wild duck. Chiida hataky H. Unquestionably deriTed from the wdld- 
duck. A, hoscliasy, (Jerdon’s N'o. 958); and in a naturalised stale it is known 
thioughont the country. In a feral state it is one of the rarest ducks in the 
North-Western Provinces, strictly so defined. 
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REPTILIA. 

The nomenclaturo and arrangement is the same as has been adopted by 
Theobald in his Descriptive Catalogue of the Reptiles of British India/’ which 
IS now in the Press, and which the author has been so good as to place at the 
disposal of the compiler of the present list. 

ORDER CHELONIA. 

FAMILY TESTUDIKlD-ffi. 

Testudo elegam^ Schoep., Starred tortoise. Inhabits peninsular India 
generally. 

FAMILY CISTXJDlNin^, 

Ci/denigs dmtata, Gray, False box tortoise. Found in the Ganges and 
JLimna ( f/Ie A. Anderson). 

FAMILY miYDWM, 

Damonia fJamlUonij Gray, Yellow-spotted or Hamilton’s damonia. Con¬ 
tinental India. 

Melanocheli/s trijuga^ Gray, Three-keeled tortoise. Continental India gene¬ 
rally ; Jumna canal ( /zcZ^ Theobald) ; rare in the Dudb. 

FAMILY BATAGURIBiE. 

Fangshiira Uctum, Bell, Bengal or eastern pangshure. Found in lower 
Bengal and these Provinces generally ; Allahabad {fide Theobald). 

Pangdinra ientoria^ Gray, Flattened or western pangshure. The Panjdb 
and pi'obably these Provinces generally. 

Pangdinra flaviventey^^ G unther, Yellow-bellied or convex pangshure. Com¬ 
mon in tliose Provinces ; Ganges and Jumna { fide A. Anderson). 

Pangshu7'a Smithiiy Giinther, Smith’s pangshure. Common in these Pro¬ 
vinces ; Ganges and Jumna {fide A. Anderson). The above four species of 
pangshure are called g)^chare by fishermen about Allahabad (Cockbiirn). 

BatagxiT lineatus^ Buch. Ham., Liueated or red-streaked batagur. Gaur^ 
H. 

IhiiaguT dhongoka^BuQK Ham., Black-striped batagur. Common in these 
Frovinocs ; Ganges and Jumna (/EJe A. Anderson). 

Batagur Thurgi^ Gray. A Fatehgarh specimen has been pronounced to 
belong to tins species. 

Ba'agar dentata^ Gray, Yellow-beaked batagur. Found in the Jumna (fide 
J. Anderson); in tbo Ganges at Fatehgarh, according to the authorities of the 
Calcutta Museum (fiide A. Anderson): P. Z. S., February 21,1871, p. 150. 

Batagur Ellioti^ Gray {fiide J. Anderson). A very doubtful species. 

Tetraowjjs hmka^ Buch. Ham, Four-clawed baska. Pound in Allahabad 
and Mirzapur (fide Cockburn). Dhor^ H., is the vernacular name generally 
apjdiod to all the JBataguridm, 
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FAMILY CHITKIBiE. 

CUtra Indica^ Grajj Gigantic mnd tortoise. Eastern Bengal and upper 
Ganges generallj. An Allaliabad-kiiled specimen measured 71 inches from tip 
of snout to end of tail, and -weight 205ths.: it is now in the Allahabad Moseum 
(f de Cockbnrn). Suteri^ H, 

Peloeheltfs Cantoriij Gray, Cantor’s mnd tortoise. The Ganges generally, 
but appears to be rare in these Provinces. Exceedingly little is known about 
this species, which is founded on some obscure cranial characters, but does not 
otherwise appear to differ from Chitra (Coekburn). Allahabad (fide Cock- 
burn), 

FAl^IILT TRIONYCmj^. 

Trion^.v Gangeticus, CuVk, Common Gangetic mud tortoise. Common in 
these Provinces, where it is well known as the kachuwa^ and is eaten by all the 
lower classes aithough they are well aware of its carrion-eating pro|>ensities, 
(Cockhiirn). 

Triongx ocellatm^ Gray, Ocellated mud tortoise. Inhabits the Ganges and 
the Jumna, Fatahgarh {fide A. Anderson): Proc. As. Soc., Beng., 1875. 

Emyda Schmp., Yellow-spotted emyda. Abundant in these Pro¬ 

vinces, being found alike in jblls, canals, and even ditches. 

OEDER SAUEIA, 

FAMILY CROCODILIBiE. 

Crecodilus pahistns, Less., Snub-nosed crocodile. Exceedingly common 
throughout the country: frequently found in jhils and lakes in Oudh and 
Bundeikhand. Magar, hoclij H. 

Gharialis Gangeiicus, Gmeh, Long-nosed crocodile. Has very nearly the 
same range as the preceding species, but is perhaps more common. Errone¬ 
ously called the Indian alligator by Europeans, seeing there is no saurian of 
the true alligator-type in the Eastern hemisphere. Ghartdl, H. 

FABIILY TARAKID.aE. 

Varanus Jlavescens, Gray, Short-toed water-lizard. Occurs throughout these 
Provinces. Young specimens are prettily dotted and marked with red and yellow 
spots, and in this stage it is the huh kohra of the natives in common, most 
probably, with all the young of this family. 

Varaniu dracmiay Linn, Common water-lizard. Common all over the 
country. 

Varanus lunatusy Gray, Banded water-lizard. Occurs throughout the coun¬ 
try. 

Hydrosaurus sahatoVy Laur., Ocellated water-lizard. Bengal and parts of 
these Provinces. 
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PsammosaUTus scincusy Merf., Jloimd-tailed moniioi*. Occurs tirougiotil 
the dry portions of north-western Indian. Called go-sdmp or gdo-s&mpy terms 
generally applied to all the members of this family: this last is locally known as 
ehandan go, “ The Cawnpore district appears to be its eastern limit, where 
rare* Unknown in the lower Duab and Bengal” (Oockburn}. 

FAMILY LACERTlDiE. 

Acanthodactylus Cantoi'iy Gunther. Occurs in the Panj4b and in parts of 
these Provinces ; Allahabad {Jide Cockbnrn). 

FAMILY SCINCIDJE. 

Euprepes carinatus, Schn., Common Indian skink. Common throughout 
these Provinces. 

Euprepes macularkis, Blyth, Spotted skink. Found in Bengal and Centra! 
India; occurs doubtlessly in these Provinces. 

Euprepes moniicola, Gunther, Hill skink. Jabalpur, Panjab, and doubtless 
these Provinces generally. 

Mocoa formosay Blyth, Occurs generally throughout these Pi'ovinces. Bak^ 
maniy H., is the vernacular term generally applied to this family. 

Eiopa Haf dwichiiy Gray, Hardwicke’s skink. Found in central and north¬ 
ern India generally. 

Linn, Dotted skink. 

FAMILY GEZKOTIDM. 

Bemidactglus niacufatiis, D, et B., Spotted hemidaetyle. Central, southern, 
and northern India generally. 

Bemidaciglm Cocteauiy D. et B., Cocteau’s hemidaetyle. Occurs generally 
in these Provinces. 

jSemidaatglus LeschenaultHy iy, et B., LeschenaulPs hemidaetyle. These 
Provinces generally. 

Hemidactglus freenatusy SchL, Bridled hemidaetyle, Occurs in these Pro-^ 
vinces generally. Tc^h-tUdy H., generic, term applied to the hemidactyles. This 
and the first-named hemidaetyle are the common house geckos of the Duab, to 
which the names histidadxii chipTdli are applied (Oockburn). 

Euhlepharais maculariuSy Blyth. Occurs in the Paujab and probably in part^ 
of these Provinces. 

Sitana Pondieeriana, Ciiv., Four-toed sitana. Occurs iu southern, central^ 
and noTthern India. Chota girgity H. Exceedingly common in the neigh-' 
bouvhood of Allahabad, where it frequents low scrub in plains.(Oockburn)^ 

Calotes gularisy Blyth, Blood-sucker. Mirzapur and probably these Pro¬ 
vinces generally. Girgity H. 

Calotes verdcoloTy Daud. Common throughout these Provinces. 
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SieUio iuherculaiusy Gray. WarU' steiiio. Occurs in Mirzapur {fide 
BIjth). 

Sieliio Da^anusj Stolickza. Found in Hardw4r, Mnssooreej Kalka, and 
Simla. 

FAMILY UBOMASTICm^. 

Uromasilx Uardwickii^ Gray, Hardwicke’s ground lizard. Common ia 
tliese Provinces in suitable localities. Usar’^sdra^ H. 

FAMILY CHAM^LEONID^, 

Chamideo vulgaris^ Linn., Chammlecn. Occurs in Banda Watson }. 
ORDER OPHIDIA. 

Suh^crder 1.—HABHLESS SHAKES. 

FAMILY TYPHLOHDiB. 

Typhlops bothriorhpnchuiy Gun tier, Grooved tvphlops. Hard war (Jidi Day). 

Tpphlops porrectusy Stolickza, Slender tjpblops, Hardwar, Agra, &c., 
( fide Theobald). 

Tpphlops hramimSy Daud, Common tjphiops. Inhabits the Bengal Pre* 
eidency and central India generally. 

FAMILY OLIGODOKTIB^. 

O'igodon suhpunciatusy D. et B. 

Oligodon Ppgagenswj Coekhurny Ma,; Sacred oligodon. Allahabad 

(fide Cockburn). ' 

Simoies RiissellUy Daud, Russell’s simotes. Inhabits peninsular India generally. 

Simotes hicatenaiusy Giinther. 

FAMILY COLUBEIDiE. 

Ptyas hexagomtusy Cantor, The black dh4man. Allahabad, Mauh4r, Etiwa 
(Jide Cockburn). The adult,” writes Mr. Cockburn, ^^is of an uniform 
shining brown black colour and attains to a length of five feet. Being a typi¬ 
cal coluber of a black colour, it is often mistakon for the cobra karait. 
The black dbaman may, however, be distinguished from the cobra by the 
absence of the loose skin about the neck and the peculiar linseed-shapad scales 
characteristic of that snake. The tail in the coluber is more than a third of 
the length of the body, while ia the cobra it does not exceed one-sixth. In 
the harmless snake there are only seventeen rows of scales counted round 
the body midway ; in the cobra there are twenty-three. Prom old and iini^ 
formly coloured specimens of the karait it is still more difficult to distinguish 
the dhaman, from the absence of the hood in the former. Both have a row 
of large, six-sided scales running down the middle of the back from the nape 
to the tail In the karait, the scales are in fifteen rows and the tail measures 
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oiie-eiglitli of the entire length, and it rare for specimens to be found with¬ 
out some trace of the white bands so pronounced in the young. The young 
of the dhaman are banded with deeper black,” 

Ptyas muGOsusy Linn., Rat-snake. Common throughout the coutitry. DJid" 

man^ H. 

JPtyas korrosj Rein., Large scaled dhaman. Almost as common as the pre¬ 
ceding species, but more restricted in its range to the westward. 

Zamenis ventrimaculatusy Gray, Spotted zamenis. India and these Proyinces 
generally. 

Zamenis Shaw, Banded zamenis. Jumna, near Allahabad (/cZe 

Cockburn). 

Zamenis ditidema^ SchL, Red zamenis. These Provinces generally, 

Tropidonotiis quineu7iciatus, SchL, Common tropidonotus. These Provinces 
generally. 

Tro2ndo7iotus siolatuSyJjinii.y Grass tropidonotus. These Provinces generally. 

Tropidonotus plwnhicolor^ Cantor, Green ground tropidonotus. These Pro¬ 
vinces generally t 

Atretinin scMstosumyT>mdi* Jumna near Allahabad {fide Cockburn). 

FeTa7\xa Skloldii, SchL, Siebold's ferania. Gangesand Jumna f/tZe Theo¬ 
bald'. 

FAMILY PSAlIMOnHIDiB, 

PsarmmpMs condanuniSj Merr., Isabelline grass-snake. Northern India 
generally. 

FAMILY 

Dendrophis picius^ Gunther, Bronze tree-snake. Central and southern India 
generally, wherever there is foi-est; recorded from Mirzapur, Banda (fide Cock- 
bum). 

CIi7ysopeIe(i ofniuiuj Shaw. 

FAMILY URYIOPHID^. 

Passefita myeterizans^ Linn.; Tragops prasinus, Rein. Mirzapur (fide 
Cockburn). Long-nosed green whip-snake. Naini Tal (fide Cockburn). 

FAMILY DIPSADID-aE. 

JDipsas trigonata, Boie. Common tree-snake. North-Western India generally 
to the Himalayas wherever there is forest; recorded from Mirzapur, B4nda 
Cockburn). 

FAMILY LTCODONTID^. 

Lycodon aulkus^ Linn., Carpet-snake. Southern, central, and northern India 
generally. *^This snake is popularly supposed to be very venomous and is 
usually mistaken for the karait, to which it bears no resemblance. The colour of 
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tte back is a light cbocolaCe brown, witb a yellow collar and cross bands of 
tke same colour . The belly is peculiarly transparent and of a pinkish white. 
The head viewed from the side has a flat wedge-shaped appearance, and it has 
imperforate fangs. All venomous snakes have an obtuse blunt snout, thick 
head, and broad jaws” (Cockburn), 

Lycodon striatusy Shaw. These Provinces and the Panj;ib. 

Lycodon jara^ Shaw., Spotted jara. 

FAMILY PYTHONID^. 

Python molaras^ Linn.? Pock-snake. Peninsular India generally. Buiidel- 
khand hills and Oudh Tarai, including the lower ranges of the Himalayas 
( fide A. Anderson), Adjiga7^y H, 

FAMILY ERYCIM. 

GongylopJtk conicus, Sehn-, The red sand-snake. Inhabits peninsular India 
generally. “ This snake bears a saperflcial resemblance to the Echis, or lesser 
viper, and has been mistaken for it more than once. The coloration is not dis¬ 
similar, but is usually more vivid in the sand-snake. In neither species is the 
head shielded, hut covered with closed ruled scales : both have a peculiarly malig¬ 
nant aspect and a vertical pupil. Attention to the following peculiarities should 
immediately enable any one to distinguish one from the other. In the viper, the 
head is triangular, arrow-shaped, and nearly twice as thick as the neck, with 
a V.-shaped mark on the crown; and the tail, which measures one-twelfth of the 
snake, tapers to a point. In the harmless snake, the head hears the outline of 
a spade and is scarcely defined from the neck ; the tail is a h'ttle over an inch 
long, very short, thick and blunt, and the ventral shields are also only about a 
third of the width of the belly” (Cockburn). 

Eryx Johniij Bussell, The chocolate coloured snake, the double-headed 
snake of Europeans in India, Inhabits peninsular India generally and is com¬ 
monly kept by snake-charmers. 

Sub-order 2—poisonous snakes, 

FAMILY ELAPIDiB. 

Eaja tripudiansy Merr., Cobra. Inhabits the whole of continental India, 
ranging up to the lower Himalayas. Dait varieties called Jcayauthiya; pale 
varieties, gorman or gohra^ H. 

Naja elaps, Schl., Banded hamadrjas. The north-west Himlilayas (fide 
Anderson), and probably suitable localities in the plains, but rare. 

Bungams cceruleusy jSchn., Blue bungarus. Karaite H. Common throughout 
the whole of continental IncMa. 

Bungants faseiatusy Bchmy Banded bungarus. Peninsular India locally; 
Jumna ravines (fide Cockburn), 
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FAMILY VIPERIDJE. 

Daboia Russellli^ B}i9.w,y EusselFs viper or necklace snake. Southern, central, 
and northern India generally, ranging up to the lower Himala 3 ^as ; Ramna- 
gar (Benares) and Mirzapur Jide (Cockburn); hitherto unknown in the Dudb. 

Cliandahora^ H. 

Echis mrinaia^ Schn., Lesser viper. Central and northern India generally; 
common near Dehli; hitherto unknown in the Duab i jide Cockburn), 

Trimeremrus carinatus^ Gray. Kalinjar fort in the Eanda district (fide YI at- 
son). 

ORDER BATRACHIA. 

JRana tfgrma, Daiid, Bull-frog. Common ever^'where. Beng, H, 

EaJiU eganopjdgctisy Sclin. Common. 

Rana gracilis^ Wiegn. Common. 

ryxice])lialu8 hveviceps^ Schn. 

Cacopiis sgsfoma^ Schn. 

Eiifo melanosticius, Schn. Common toad of these Provinces. 

Bufo pantlierinuSj Boie. 

Polypedates leucomystax^ Tree-frog. Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, and Lucknow 
(^Jide A, Anderson). 

The following additions are made to the list of fish given at page 55, VoL 
IL of the Gazetteer ;— 

SUB-CLASS TELEOSTEI. 

ORDER ACANTHOPTERTGII. 

FAMILY PERCID^. 

Amhassis ranga^ Ham. Buch, pL 12, fig. 35. 

Amhassis ruconius^ Ham. Buch, pi. 16, fig. 38. Both these species are un¬ 
noticed by Day, and are entered hereon the authority of F. Cockburn, Curator 
of the Allahabad Museum. 

ORDER PHYSOSTOMI. 

FAMILY SILTJRIDiS'. 

Macrones Ham. Biieh. Damsa^ H. Assam to the Paojdb. Maxillary 

barbels reach to middle or end of the pectoral: adipose dorsal short; golden, 
with longitudinal stripes. Day, 262. 

Macrones keletius, Bleeker. Maxillary barbels reach the base of the anal fin. 
dorsal spine entire, adipose fin short. Brownish, with two transverse bands 
across the tail. Day, 263. 

Rita ritoidesy Gnr. et Val. Humeral process about as long as the head. 
Air-vessel with posterior horn-like ptolongations. Day, 263, 
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PangasitiB Suehtvimii, Car. ei Yal. The clear rivers of these provincesj siicli 
as the Jumna and Tons (fide Cockburn). Attains the length of four feet or 
more. Day, 264. 

Suh-fam ihj A mhlgcepinw, 

Silundia Gangeiica^ Cur. et Yal. Found in large rivers and estuaries ; some¬ 
times called shark. The silond of the Pai^jab. Day, 269. 

5t*rS'orrah'io2?/ioru3, Ham. Bach, Upper portions of Ganges and Jumna, 
attaining several feet in length. Maxillary barbels reach the base of the pec¬ 
toral spine ; a species of flap from lower lip with a moderately long barbel on 
either side, and two more intermediate but shorter ones ; between their flaps 
are several short barbels on a transverse line across the eliiii, and several 
more minute ones on the isthmus. Blackish above, lighter below. Dav, 271, 

Bagarius Yardlv, Sykes. Yellowish, "with large irregular brown or black 
markings and cross bands; a black base to the flns ; all have likewise a black 
band, except the adipose dorsal. Gdrirh^ Fanjhb. Day, 272. 

Glyptosternum Dekkanense^ Giinther. The breadth of the head equals its 
post-nasal length. Maxillary barbels extend to the base of the pectoral. Lips 
smooth. Occipital process from five to six times longer than broad. Black¬ 
ish, fins yellowish. Jusmera, near Sewmliks. Day, 273. 

Laheo oriza. Ham. Buch. One pair of maxillary barbels. Morally Panjab, 
Day, 280. 

Labeo hoga, Ham. Buch. One pair of maxillary barbels. Day, 280. 

Ilola Buckamvii, Blyth. Lateral line incomplete. Makni, Panj^b. DaVy 
283. 

Barbus lie^xmtichus^ McClelL Attaining 2| feet in length. Day, 285, 

Barbus titius^ Ham. Buch. Two black spots. Day, 286; 

Barbus guganio, Ham. Buch. Giiganiy Bong. Day, 287. 

Barbus ierio, Ham. Buch. Bdrda, Panjab. Day, 287. 

Barbus cosuatis, Ham. Buch. Kosivati, Bengal. Day, 28S. 

Basbora elenga, Ham. Each. Dahwii^ H. Day, 289. 

Rashora BuckananL Bleeker. Ho lateral band. Day, 289- 

Barilius rerio. Ham. Buch. Blue horizontal bands. Day, 290. 

Barilim cocsct^ Ham. Biich. Vertical bars. Day, 291, 

Barilius hama, Ham. Buch. Hine vertical bands. Day, 291. 

Barilius borelio^ Ham. Buch. Silvery. Daj^, 291. 

Lepidoceplialicthgs halgara, Ham. Buch. Day, 295. 

Clupea clmprayRam. Buch. Sui^ kihjtj Panj^b. Day, 298. 

Clupea palmahj Ouv. et Yal. Day, 298. 

Chatoessus manmina^ Ham. Buch. Day, 300. 

Anguilla BengahnBu^ Gray. Day, 302* 
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ORDER PLEOTOGNATHI. 


FAMILY GYMNODONTIDJE. 


Tetrodon euteiitiay Ham. Bueh. Daj, 303. 

Tetrodon fimiatilis^ Ham. BucB. Allahabad (fide Cockburn). 
304. 
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Day, 


I AM indebted to G. King, Esq., M.B., F.L.S., Director of the Royal 
Botanical Garden, Calcutta, for the following list of the plants of the plains of 
these ProYinces. The plants of the hill districts will be noticed in the volume 
devoted to those districts. Dr. King gives the following note on his plains’ 
list:—A botanist accustomed to collect in Northern Europe when he for the 
first time explores the plains of the Korth-Western Provinces of India is at 
once struck by the almost entire absence in the latter of local plants. In 
Europe he was accustomed to associate some individual dell or rock or stream 
with a plant which he could find nowhere else in the neighbourhood. In these 
The plains-flora poor and provinces, on the other hand, he finds the same 
unattractive. plants meet him pretty nearly ia every district he may 

explore. Such an observer is impressed with almost equal force by the 
poverty of the flora in proportion to the extent of the country. This poverty 
is not only in the number of species, but also ,in their external appearance. 
In other words, the plants are not only few in kind, but these few are in the 
main unattractive. The explanation of these phenomena lies in the compara¬ 
tive uniformity over the whole area of these provinces of the climate and soil, 
and in the extreme character of the former. 

The seasons in these Provinces naturally divide themselves into three : 
the hot, the rainy, and the cold. The aridity of the hot season, suddenly fol¬ 
lowed as it is by the comparatively excessive humidity of the rains, and that 
{succeeded in turn by the comparatively low night temperature of the cold sea¬ 
son, constitute when taken together a trying climate 
for plants of all but the hardiest constitution. The 
plains of Upper India, although situated chiefly north of the tropics, lie in 
a great part within one of the regions of excessive summer heat. The severity 
of the hot weather, with its cloudless sky and merciless parching wind, 
needs no description here. During the early part of this season much of the 
arboreal and sub-arboreal vegetation comes into flower, and a good many species 
perfect their seeds before this season closes ; but herbaceous vegetation remains 
comparatively quiescent. With the first fall of rain, myriads of seeds of her¬ 
baceous annual plants which had lain dormant in the soil during the preceding 
cold and hot seasons, begin to germinate, and a carpet of green speedily covers 
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everj fields roadsidej and waste place. These annuals consist largelv of iegnm- 
inons plants, of grasses, and cf sedges. Before the period in the cold season at 
which the night temperature falls to its lowest, the majoritj of these plants, 
haying perfected their seeds, die and speedily disappear. Tlie cold season 
is marked by but few characteristic flowering plants : some stragglers from 
the rains linger indeed until about Christmas, but, as a w'holc, the floral 
aspect is dreary and desolate. These phenomena obtain, with but little yaria- 
tion, oyer the whole of the proyinee. 

Between the base of the Himalayas on the north and the hilly districts 
of Central India on the south, the country is almost without exception a dead 

uniform level ; moreover, the greater part of it is under 
Soil and climate. . rm £» t 

cultiTation. ibe tew waste spots dignified by the name 

of jungle” consist either of land rendered barren from saline efflorescence, of 
sandy wastes by the banks of the great rivers, of cheerless patches of tali 
coarse grass, or of tracts of low scrub forest (chiefly of dhdk and bed) preyed 
on by villagers in search of firewood and by half-stan^ed cattle in quest of fod¬ 
der. There is scarcely a nook or corner left in wliicli a species of less robust¬ 
ness than its neighbours may lurk. There are no considerable tracts of virgin 
forest in the area covered by this list. little forest remained in the north 

of the districts of Bijnaiir and Saharanpur has recently disappeared under the axe, 
and in Gorakhpur and Piiibhit alone some still survives. At the base of the Hima¬ 
laya, in the belt known as the Bhabar, there are still left some tracts of such 
forest, the vegetation of which does not, however, fall within the scope of the 
present list, hut is included in that of the Himalayas. The temperature regis¬ 
tered by the thennoineter showing the maximum in shade for the month of May 
during the years 1868 to 1ST2 gives a mean for that month at Roorkee of 103% 
at Bareilly of 104,® and at Agra of 106^ Fht. The mean for tlie month of Januarj 
during the same years was 70^ for Roorkee, 71° for Bareilly, and 70° for Agra. 
The mean annual rain-fall for the years 1868 to 1872 was 87*8 inches at Delira ; 
43*4 inches at Roorkee; 42*27 inches at Bareilly, and 25*3 inches at Agra. 
The character and Inxiiriance of the vegetation are of course influenced 
largely by the rain-fall. In the zone of flat country just outside the Bhabar, and 
usually called the Tarai, the growth, especially of grasses, is very great: many of 
the coarser species of the latter attaining a height of from ten to fourteen feet. 
About Agra and on the western and southern frontier on the other hand, vege¬ 
tation is always stunted and scanty, and here are found many plants (such as 
Tecoma imdulata) characteristic of the arid flora of Rajputana and the Paiijab. 
The flora of Gorakhpur is the richest of any in these Provinces, several eastern 
species finding their western limit there. 

A large proportion of the plants of these Provinces are common all over 
India wherever a similar climate occurs : thus many of the species in this list 
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are found in the extreme soutii of India and many occur in Bengal. The pre¬ 
sent list comprises the plants of the Meerut diyision^ 
Scope of tlie piesent libt. ^^^^liiding Dehra Diin and Jaunsdr Bawar^ and of the 

Eohilkhandj Agra. Allahabad, and Benares divisions. The plants of the trans- 
Jumna district of Banda have been given from Mr. Edgeworth’s list in the 
first volume of the Gazetteer, which seiwes veiy well as a guide to the Bundel- 
khand Flora. The list does not profess to be complete. It is founded on the 
specimens contained in the Herbarium of the Eoyal Botanical Garden, Cal¬ 
cutta : but doubtless workers in various parts of these Pro^dnces could add many 
■vyhich are not included in it. This is scarcely to be wondered at, as the Her¬ 
barium has been formed mainly from the voluntary contributions of hardworked 
officials who could give but little of their leisure to the work of botanical 
collection. It is hoped, however, that the list may be useful as a guide to 
solitary workers. As a rule, exotic plants, even although they may be exten¬ 
sively cultivated in gardens, have been excluded. Had the principle of 
admitting all exotics been allowed, it wmuld have been necessary to include 
the wffiole crowd of annual and other ornamental plants which, especially of 
late years, have found their way into the gardens of Europeans. The only 
exotic plants given are those which are common in native gardens in 
which they have become naturalised, and which propagate themselves by seed, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of villages and towns, but which often extend 
into distant waste places, and in one or two cases ajDpear to be quite as 
much at home in Lidia as in the land of their origin. Of the latter class the 
Mexican poppy {Argemone Ifemeana) and the cactus {Opuntia Dillenii) may¬ 
be taken as examples. Such plants are indicated in the list as Giaturalised.’ 
Among the crops cuiti rated in these provinces, some are plants indigenous to 
India; of others—cultivated as they have been from time immemorial—the native 
countides are doubtful. Such have been admitted into the list, but are marked 
as ^ cultivated.’ A very feiv plants, as Italian millet (Setaria Italica), have been 
undoubtedly introduced, but have become naturalised. Others, such as the 
potato aiid tobacco, undoubtedly exotic, are so important and so extensively 
cultivated as to demand a place in the catalogue. The latter class are marked 
^introduced and cultivated.’ With these and a few similar exceptions, all of 
which are indicated, the list consists of the names of the flowering plants and of 
the higher cr 3 p)togams indigenous to these Provinces; the lower cryytogams— 
mosses^ lichen algce, and fungi —are not included. For much friendly help in 
preparing this list I am indebted to Mr, W. Waterfield, C.S,, of Allahabad.” 



PLANTS OF THE N-W. PROVINCES, 


Natural Order ].— HunuiieuIaeitF: 


Eaiiuncuius sceleratiis, L., common. 

murieatusj L., oceasionallj in 
damp places. 

-« arveusis, L., not common. 


Eannnciilus a’l^natilis, L., Saharaiixmr. 

--Pennsriraniciis, L.; Bliojpiir. 

Nigella sativa. L., naturalised. 


Natural Order 2.— Dilkniacem, 

Billciiia Isdica, L.j rare. | 

Natural Order Z.’^^Iagmliacea. 

Saccopetalumtomentosiim,Hf. & T.,, Cloraltlipiir. j NIicTi&lia cbampaca L. Champa, cultivated. 

Natural Order 4.— Anonactas, * 

Miliuga velutina, Hf. & T. J Anona squamosa, ciistard-apple,mtro- 

i duced. 


Natural Order 5.— Menispermaeeat, 


Tinospora cordifolia, Mlers. 
Tiliacora racemosa, Goleb. 
Cocculus latirifolius, BC. 

. .— villoaus, DC. 


I Srepbania eiegans, Hf. k T. 

I-rotunda. Lour. 

i Cissamuclos Pareira, I.-. 


Natural Order 6,— ^ajmphatacecs. 

Nymphsea Lotus, L. 1 yelumbinra specio.sum, AVilld. 

-steliata, Willd. I 

Natural Order 7 .—Papai eracets, 

Paparer sommiernm, L., naturalised and cultl- ] Argemone Mexicaiia, L., naturalised, 

vated- I Ptimarla parviliora, Lanik,, ditto. 


Natural Order 8.— Crucifsree. 


Nasturtium paluatre, DC. 

- - , officinale, Br., Roliilkhand, and cult. 

--- Indicum, DC. 

Cardamiue Mrauta, L. 

Parsetia Hamiltcnii, Eoyle, 

Cochlearia flaya, Ham. 

Sisymbrium Irio, L. 


cultivated,] 

’ almost 


Brassica nigra, Kocb, 

-campestris, L., ditto, i 

-quadrivalvis., Hf. & T., ditto, f 

-juucea, Ilf , & T., ditto, 

Capsella Bursa-pastoris, Mmncli, in cultivated 
places. 

Paplianus sativus, L., cultivated, 7 Almost na- 
Lepidlum sativum, L., ditto, ) turalised. 


Natural Order 9.—Cupparidrce. 

Cleome aimplicifolia, Hf. & T.; near Agra. 

-- brachycarpa, Vahl. 

-- viscosa, L. 

Gynandropsis pentapbylla, DC. 

M^rua arenaria, Hf. & T. 

Natural Order 10,— Jlesedacefx. 


i Crata?Ta religiosa, Fors t 
Gapparis spinosa, L., near base of'HlmakjM, 

-- aphyila^ Eotli. 

-sepiaria, L. 

: --- horrida, Lf.,. 


Oligomerls glaucescens, Cambess. 


1 


Natural Order ll.—Viohceie. 

j - loaidium suffruticosum, Giog, 


Viola Patrinii, DC. 
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Natural Order l^^^Bixinea, 

CocMospermum Gossypium, BO. | Blaconrtia sepiaria, Roxb. 

Rlacouxtxa Ramontchi, L’Herit. 1 Xjlosma longifoliiim, Clos. 


Natural Order 13.— Polygalecs. 

Polygala erioptera, DC. | Polygala glomerata, Lour. 

— Cbinensis L. ! 


Natural Order 14. 

Saponaria Vaccaria, L. 

Silene conoidea, L. 

Cerastium Tulgatuin, L.; fields near base of 
Hunalayas. 

Stellaria media, L. 

Arenaria serpyllifolia, L., Robilkband. 


CaryophyllacecEm 

Spergula arvensis, L., in fields. 

-pentandra, L., ditto. 

Drymaria cordata, Willd. 

Polycarpon Loeflingise, Benth. et Hook, fil.> in 
fields. 

Polycarpaea corymbosa, Lamk. 


Natural Order 15.— Toriulacece. 


Portulaca oleracea, L. 

^ q^uadrifida, L. 


Portulaca tuberosa, Roxb. 


Natural Order te.-^TamariscmeoB. 

Tamarix Gallica, L,, near rivers. j Tamarix ericoides, Roxb. 

, ...— dioica, Roxb. ditto. ] Myricaria Germanica, Besv., rare. 

-articulata, VaM. I 

Natural Order 17,— Elatinem* 

Bergia ammannioides, Roxb. | 

Natural Order 18.— Hypericiuees, 

Hypericum cernuum, Roxb. I 

Natural Order 19.— Dipterocarpeoe. 

Sboxea robusta, Gsertn. Sal; forms large Forests near tbe base of the Himalayas. 


Natural Order 20.— Malvacece. 


Altbsea Lndwigii, L. 

Malva rotundifolia, L. 

--parviflora, L. 

Sida humilis, Willd. 

■ n. i . spinosa, L. 

-grewioides, Guill. et Perr. 

--carpinifolia, L. 

-rbombifolia, L. 

-cordifolia, L. 

Abntilon polyandrum, Scblecbt. 
— — Asiaticum, Bon. 

■ .. Indicum, Bon. 

— —• bidentatum, Hocbst. 

.. ‘ graveolens, W. & A. 

——— mnticum, Bon. 

--Avicenns, Giertn, 

■ • .. ramosum, Guill. et Perr. 

TJrena lobata, L. 

- sinuata, L. 

—- repanda, Roxb. 

Pavonia glecbomifolia, A. Ricb. 

—-Zeylanica, Cav. 

—odorata, Willd. 


Hibiscus Mrtus. L. 

-micrantbus, L. 

-Solandra, L"Her. 

-pandurasformis, Burm. 

— -vitifoUus, L. 

— -cannabinus, L., cultivated. 

-Sabdarifia, L., ditto. 

-ficulneus, L. 

-tetrapbyllus, Roxb. 

— -Abelmoscbus, L. 

— -cancellatus, Roxb. 

—r-esculentus, L., cultivated and natural¬ 

ised. 

Thespesia Pampas, Balz. 

Gossypium berbaceum, L., cultivated; yields tbe 
country cotton. 

---Barbadense, L., cultivated; yields the 

varieties of cotton known as Barbadoes, Bour¬ 
bon, Sea Island, New Orleans, &c., &c. 

Kydia calycina, Roxb. 

Bombax Malabaricum, BC., Semul 
Eriodendron anfractuosum, BC. 

Adansonia digitata, L., introduced. 
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Batumi Order 2U—~Siercidiac€<T. 


Sterculia mens, Roxb. 

.. - Tillosa, Eoxb. 

— " Balanghas, L. 

fieiicteres Isora, L. 

Erioljena Hookeriana, W. & A. 

- —spectabilis, Wall.? Gorakhpur. 


Pentapetes phceaieea, L. 
Melhania Fatehporensls, Monro. 
Melochia Telutina, Bedd. 

-- corchorifolia, L, 

Waltheria Indica, L. 

Abroma augusta, L. 


Grewia salvifolia/Heyne. 

- tilisefolia, Yahl. 

--- Asiatica, L. 

- igevigata, YahL 

■ pilosa, Lamk. 

-- polygama, Roxb. 

- scabrophylla, Boxb. 

Trxumfetta pilosa, Roth. 


JS'atural Order 22.— Tiliacem. 

I Triumfetta rhomboidea, Jacq. 

I-negleota, W. & A. 

Cdrchorus capsularis, L. 

---olitorius, L. 

——-trilocularis, h, 

--fascicularis, Lamk. 

—-- Antichorus, Rmusch. 

’——. acutauguius, Lamk. 


Natural Order '^Z.—Linea. 

Linum usitatissimum, L., cultiTated, ] Reinwardtia trigjna, Ilanch. cultivated. 


Natural Order 24.— Malpighiaceee. 

Hiptage Madablota, G®rtn. j 

Natural Order 25.— Zygophylkoe. 

Tribulus terrestris, L. t Fagonia Bruguieri, DC. 

Fagonia Arabica, L. 1 


Natural Order 1 

Oxalis corniculata, L. 

Monsonia Senegalensis, Guill et Perr. 
Biophytum sensitivum, DC. 

Natural Order 2' 

Peganum Hannala, L, 

Glycosmis pentaphylla, Corn 
Zanthoxylum acanthopodium, DC. 

Limonia acidissima, L. 

Murraya exotica^ L. 

-Koenigii, Spreng. 

Clausena pentaphylla, DC. 


i6.—Geram'acecr. 

I Bioph\i:um Reinwardtii, TTalp. 

Averrhoa Carambola, L., naturalised. 

- — » Biiimbi, L., ditto. 

Citrus decumana, L,; culti-'i naturalised; also 
rated, ( the variety of 

-Aurantimn, L., ditto, j the last C. 

- medica, L., ditto, J Limonum. 

^gle Marmelos, Corr. 

Peronia Elephantum, Corr. 


Natural Order 28.— Simarubeee, 


Ailantus excelsa, Roxh. j Balanites Roxburghii, Planch. 

-glandulosa, Desf., probably introduced.] 

Natural Order 29.— Burseracea, 


Boswellia serrata, Eoxb. Balsamodendron, species. 

Gaxuga pinnata, Roxb. 


Natural Order 30.— Meliacece^ 

Melia Azedarach, L., Bakdyan. [ Cedrela serrata, Rojle, near the base of the 

— composita, WiHd. | Himalayas. 

Azadiracbta Indica, Juss. (=Melia Azadiracbta i - Toona, Roxb. 

D.) Nim. i 


Olax scandens, Roxb. 


Natural Order 31,— Ohcinece, 

I 
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A'afural Order 82.— Celastrinecr. 


Eiionymiis peiirlulus, 'Willil. Gvmiiosporia Falcoiieri, Laws. 

Celastriis panieulata, Willd. - --- . ■ mout ana, Koxb. 

GJjmnosporia Royleaiia, Vrali. ; 

JS^aiural Order 83.— Rhamnea. 


Ventilago calycnlataj Loxb. 

Zizyplius Jtijiiba, Lam. 

-xylopyrus, W illd. 1 

-mimmularia, W. A. > Ber. 

-- CEii,oplia, Mill. 3 


Berchemia fioribuiida, Brongu. 
Khammis Dahuricus, Pall. 
Sageretia oppositifolia, Broiigii. 
Gouaiiia leptostacbya, Broiign. 


Vitis quadrangularis, Wall- 

- cpjuosa. Wall. 

•— latifolia, Roxb. 

— vinifera L. migur^ cultiTated. 

- adnata, Wall. 

- Indica, L. 


Natural Order Z4:—Ampelidets. 

Vitis lanata, Pioxb. 

Leea aispera, Wall. 

-aiacrophylla, Roxb. 

- alata, Edgw. 

—— sambuciiia, L. 


Natural Order' 33— Sapindace(s. 


Cardiospermum Halicacabum, L. 
ScMeicliera trijuga, Willd. 

Sapindus trifoliatus, L., mostly cultivated. 
- Mukorossi, Gsertn. 


I Sapindus Bauura, Voight. 

Dodoiisea Tiscosa,L. 

Xepbelium Licbi, W. A. LicJiiy introduced and 
cultivated. 


Natural Order 86.— Anacardlacea:. 


Bucbanaiiia latifolia, Roxb. 
Mangifera Indica, L. 

Odina Wodier, Roxb. 


Semecarpus Anacardium, L. 
Spondias Mangii’era, Pers. 


Natural Order 37.— Muringece. 
Moringa ptervgosperma, DC. f 

Natural Order 88.— Leguminosce. 


neylandia latebrosa, DC. 

Eotlna trifoliata, Pers. 

Crotalaria BurMa, Ham. 

-proatrata, Rottb. 

- retusa, L. 

--sericea, Retz. 

-juBcea, L., San. 

— - Mysorensis, Roth. 

-- albida, Heyne. 

■ -medicaginea, DC. 

■ -luxurians, Bth. 

Argyrolobium flaccidiim, T. et Spach. 
Trigonella Eoenum—Greecum, L., Methi. 
-corniculata, L. 

-iucisa, Eoyle. 

Medicago lupulina, L. 

.. .— maculata, Willd. 

-laciniata, All. 

— -- denticulata, Willd. 

Melilotus leucantha, Koch. 

— -— officinalis, L. 

■ - parviflora, Desf, 

Indigofera linifolia, Retz. 

-cordifolia, Heyne. 

- -- - enneaphylla, L. 

--viscosa, Lam. 

--- paucifolia, DC. 

——trita, L. 


Indigofera tinctoria, L., M7., introd. and cult. 

-pulchella, Roxb. 

—- hirsuta, L. 

-siibulata, Vahl. 

Tephrosia purpurea, Pers. 

-diffusa, W, & A. 

-- tenuis. Wall. 

Sesbania JEgyptiaca, L. 

-aculeata, Pers. 

-— grandMora, Pers. 

Alhagi Mam’orum, Tourn. 

-Sschynomene Indica, L. 

SmitMa ciliata, Eoyle. 

Zorrda angustitolia, Sen. 

-diphylla, Pers, 

Ougeinia dalbergioides, Benth. 

Desmodium latifolium, DC. 

-,— Gangeticum, DC. 

-tiiisefolium, Don. 

-floribundum, G. Don. 

-- triflorum, DC. 

-pulchellum, Benth. 

Uraria picta, Desv. 

-Lagopus, DC. 

Alysicarpus vaginalis, DC. 

- bupleuri£olius, DC. 

-monilifer, DC. 

-quadrangularis, Edgw. 
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Alrsitarpus Ilc-yle. 

--- Wallicliii, Vi. & A. 

-Etyracifolins, DC. 

-rotBnclifcsliiis, Wight. 

Lespedeza cuiieata,, Don. 

--jiincea.i Pers. 

Cicer arietiimm, L., Channa, gram ; cultivated 
and iiaiuralised. 

Ticia siitiva, L. 

— - faha, L., Beano, introduced and cultivated. 

Mrsnta, D. 

Dens esculentiim, Moench, cultivated. 

I.atl.m'us sativus, L. 

*-pratensis, L. 

Dathrrus sphaericus, Eerz. 

— —_— luteus, Hf. and Beiith. 

— --Aphaea, L. 

Pisum sativum, L., Maiiar, pea ; nat. and cult. 
Abrus precatorius, D. 

Clitorla Teruatea, L. 

Bhuteria vestita, W. & A. 

Glycine lahialis, Eoxb. 

Drythrina Indica, Lam. 

Mucuna prmieiis, DC. 

Butea frondosa, Eoxb. Df:dk. 

Spatholobus Eoxburgliii, Benth. 

Pueraria tuberosa, DC. 

Canavalia gladiata, DC., cidt. 

Pbaseolus triiobus, Ait. 

- — —Hungo, L., cult. 

—— - aconitifolius, Jacq., cult. 

Y'igna Sinensis, Benth. 

—— cariiialis, Benth. 

Dolichos Lablab, L., cult. 

Cajanus Indicus, L., cult. 

Atylosia scarabteoides, Benth. 

-platycarpa, Benth. 

Rhjnchosia minima, DC. 

. . medicaglnea, DC.. 

■ . . — nummidaria, W. et Jl. 


; Eliyncliosia aurea, W. k A. 

I -Kothli. Eeiith. 

I Plcmingia semialata., Eoxb. 

!-strobilifera, Ait. 

i-nana, Eoxb. 

I -Cliappar, Ham. 

; Dalbergia Sissoo, Eoxb, Sira. 

\ Pongamia glabra, Eoxb. 

: Sophora mollis, VVall. 

I Cmsalpinia Bondueella, Flenini. 
j sepkria, Eoxb. 

i-pulcberrima, Sw., introi. cult, 

I' Parkiuscsnia aculeata, L., naturalized, 
i Cassia Fistula, L. 

I-occidentalis, D. 

;-Tora, L. 

;-auriculata, L. 

;-Absus, L. 

-puinila, Lam. 

Bauhima variegata, L. 

---purpurea, L. 

-^-Yahlii, W. & A. 

j Tamarindus Indicii, L. 

Prosopis spicigera, L. 

Dichrostaehys cinerea, W. & A. 
Desmanthus virgatus, Wiilti 
IMimosa rubicaulis, Lam. 

Acacia Arabica, L. 

■ -ctesia, W. Sc A. 

! - Catechu, Willd. 

j -eburnea, Willd. 

- Farnesiana, Willd. 

-Jacqucniontii, Decaisne. 

- leucophlaea, Willd. 

. -niodesta, Wall. 

Albizzia Lebbek, Benth. 

-,— odoratissima, Benth. 

-procera, Benth. 

-stipulata, Borr 

Pithecolobium dulce, Benth, introduced. 


ISatural Order Rosacem. 


Prunus Persica, L., cultivated. Am. 

Potentilla supina, L. 

Eosa Indica, L., cultivated. 

-Damascena, Mill., ditto. 

-multidora, L., cultivated. 

iSatural Order 

Yahlia viscosa, Eoxb. 


Eosamicrophylla, Eoxb. cultivated. 

-Brunonii, LindL, ditto. 

-PhotMa Japonica, Benth. et Hf., Loquat, 

introduced and cultivated. 


40. — SaxifrageiE, 

1 


Natural Order 41.— Crassuhcece^ 

Bryophyllum calyciiium, Salisb.; introduced in | 
gardens everywhere. j 


Natural Order 42. — Haloragees. 

Myriophyllmn tetrandrum, Eoxb. I Myriophyllum tuberculatum, Wall. 

Natural Order 4S.— Combreiece, 

Terminalia Catappa, L., introduced. Rest 
Baddm» 

Anogeissus latifolia, Wall. 

-— acuminata, Wall. 

Corabretum decandrum, Eoxb. 


Terminalia bellerica, Eoxb., Beharia. 

-Chebula, Eetz., Har. 

-—-citrina, Eoxb., Harira. 


— Arjuna, Eoxb., Arjm, 

— tnmpTitosa. Eoxb.. Sdi. 
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Natural Order 44.— Myrtacea. 

Eugenia .Tambolana, L., Jdmun, Psidium pyriferum, L., cult, and naturalised. 

-operculata, Ptoxb. Barriugtonia acutangula, Giertner. 

Careja arborea, Roxb. 


Natural Order A6.^Lythra.rea. 


Ammannia ludica, Spreng. 

-—— glauca, Wall. 

..— -oetandra, L., 

--rotundifolia, Ham. 

-yeslcatoria, Roxb. 

-multiflora, Roxb. 

--auriculata, Willd. 


Ammannia tenuis, Wight. 

Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb Dhau 
Lawsonia alba, Lam. 

Lagerstrcemia parviflora, Roxb. 

-Indica L., introduced and cult. 

Punica granatum, L., in gardens, and natural 
ized. Anar. 


Natural Order 46.— Onagrarece. 


Epilobium tomentosum, Boiss. 

—-parvifiorum, L. 

Jussiasa repens, L. 

-TiUosa, Lam. 


Ludwigia parviflora, Roxb. 

GEnothera rosea, Sims, 

-sinuata, L., i Naturalised. 

Trapa bispinosa, Roxb., J 


Casearia tomentosa, Roxb. 


Natural Order 47.— Samydeae. 

I Casearia elliptica, DC. 


Natural Order 48.— Passifloreai. 


Carica Papaya, L., naturalised and cultiyated. 


Natural Order 49 .— Cucurhitacece. 


Tricbosanthes cucumerina, L. 

- 1 -palmata, Roxb. 

-dioica, Eojle, cultivated. 


--anguina L., ditto. 

Lagenaria vulgaris, Ser., Kuddu, ditto. 
Luflfa cylindrica, Naud. ditto. 

-acutangula. Sering. ditto. 

Benincasa cerifera, Savi. ditto. 

Momordica Cliarantia, L. ditto. 

-Balsamina, L. 

- -dioica, Roxb. 

_— _ mixta, Roxb. 


Cucumis Melo, L, cultivated 

-var. utilissimus. Kakri, ditto. 

-sativus, L. Keera^ ditto. 

—--— trigonus, Roxb. 

CitruUus vulgaris, Schrced, ditto. 

-— -— Colocynthis, Schrced. 

Cephalandra Indica, Schrced. 

Bryonia laciniosa, L. 

Mukia scabrella, Arn. 

Zebneria Garcinii, Schrced. 


Natural Order 60.—Cac^ece. 
Opuntia DUlenii, Haw., naturalised. j 


Natural Order 51.— Ficoidece, 


Triantbema decandra, L. 

-pentandra, L. 

- - - obcordata, L. 

. . . ■ ■■■ « ' ■ crystallina, Yabl. 


\ MoUugo Glinus, A. Rich. 

--cerviana, Ser. 

—y—-pentaphylla, L. 

Gisekia pbarmacoides, L. 


Natural Order 62.— Umhellijera. 


Hydrocotyle Asiatica, L. 

Apium graveolens, L., escaped from cultivation. 
Carum Roxburgbianum, Bentb, et Hf. 

-Gopticum, Bentb. et HI, cultivated 

and naturalised. Ajwain. 

CEnantbe stolonifera, w all. 


Peucedanum graveolens, L.? cultivated an 
naturalised. Sdwa, 

Coriandrum sativum, L., cult, and naturaUsed 
Daucus Carota, L., cultivated. 

Psammogeton biternatum, Edgw. 


Alangiumbexapetalum, Lam. 


Natural Order 63.—Cornace«. 
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I^'aiural Order 54.— Mubmeea. 


Bpermacoce articiilaria, L. 

--Tar, Mspida. 

- - lasiocai’pa, W. Sc A,.. 

Knoxia corinnbosa, L. 

Hedyotis aspera, Heyne. 

—^ ■ —— Bartnamiiana^DC. 

-brachypoda, DC. 

Wendlandia exserta, DC. 


Stephegyae parTifolia^ Bentb. et Hi 
Adina cordifoiia, Bentb. et Hf. 
Hymenodictyon excelsam, Wall 
Kandia dumetorum, Lam. 

-tetravSperma, Beath, et Hf. 

-nliginoHa, DC. 

Gardenia turgida, Roxb. 


A'cUural Order oS^-^Contposiice, 


Ternonis antbeimintica, Willd. 

cinerea,. Less. 

Elepbantopus scaber,- L. 

Adenostemma viscosum, Forst. 

-var. latifoiium, Don. 

Cyathoclme lyrata, Cass. 

Grangea Madraspatana, Poir. 

Conyza vlscidnla. Wall. 

- ..— riif% Wall. 

-absinthifolia, DC. 

Blumea lacer% DC. 

-bifoliate DC. 

-Wigbtiana, DC. 

--oxyodonta,. DC. 

- - mneinata, DC. 

Laggera aurita^ Benth. 

Plucbea Wallicbiana, DC. 

Spbseranthus birtus, Willd. 

Filago arvensis, L. 

Ifloga caulidora, Benth. 

Gnapbaiium multiceps. Wall:. 

--luteo-album, L. 

-Indicum, L. 

Vicoa Indica, DC. 

Pulicaria angustifolia, DC. 

-foliolosa, DC. 

--crispa, Benth. 

Santhiiim strumarinm, L.. 
SiegesbecMa orientaiis, L. « 


I Sclerocarpus Africanus, Jacq. 

Eclipta erect a, L. 

Blainyiliea latifolia, DC. 

Bidens pUosa, L. 

Glossogjne pinnatifida, DC. 

Cotnla antbemoides, L. 

Centipeda minuta, Bentb. 

Tagetes erecta, L, ) Introduced, almost natii- 

-patula L. ) ralized* 

Cbrysantbemum coronarium, L., cultirated. 
Artemisia scoparia, W.K. 

Emilia soncbifolia^ DC. 

-sagittata^ DC. 

Echinops eebioatus, Roxb- 
Saussurea candicans, DC. 

Centaurea divaricata, Benth. et Hf. 

Carthamus oxyacantha, Bieb. 

— — —tinctorins, L., cultivated as safflower. 
Cnicus arvensis, Benth et Hf. 

—— Wallichii, Benth. et Hf. 

Sonchus arvensis, L. 

-asper, Fuchs. 

--— Candolleanus, Jb. et Sp. 

. .. oleraceus, L. 

Lactuca sonchifolia, Benth. 

-auriculata, DC. 

Microrhynebus asplenifolina, DG 

— .— ■ . . nudicauiis, LeM. 


Natural Order 56.— Campanulacea. 

Wahlenbergia agrestis. A- D. G, | Lobelia trigona, Roxb. 

Campanula canescens, Wall. } Sphenoclea Pongatium, DC. 

Naiitral Order o7j^Plumhaginacea^ 

Plumbago Zeylanica, L,. } 

Natural Order 58.— Frmulacece,. 

Androeace rotimdifolia, Hardw. i Anagallis arvensis, L. 


Myrsine bifaria, Wall: 


Natural Order 59.— Myrsmace<s. 


Natural Order 60.— Sapotaceet, 

Bassia latifolia, Roxb; [ iSmusops Indica, DC., in gardens, 

Mimusops Elengi, L. 1 . 

Natural Order ^U’^Ebenaceas, 

Diospyros melanoxyloc, Roxb. I Diospyros montana, Roxb. 

—~— cordifoiia, Roxb. 1 
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Natural Order 62.— Jasmmecs. 


Jasmlnnm Zamtac, B., qaltivated. 

-qiiinqueflorum, Heyiie. 

-—— piibescens, 'Willd. 

.— iaiirifoiiiiiB, Eozib. 

....— *-- arboresceES, Kosb. 


JasminEin auric'alatnm, Vabl. 

-reTolntEDij Sims. 

-grandiflorum, L. 

Nyctantbes Arbor tristis, L., cultirated. 


Natural Order 63.-^Salvadoraeece. 


Salradora oleoides. Dene. 


1 Salvadora Persica, L. 


Natural Order 64.— Loganiacece. 

Stryebnos, IsTax Toxnica, L., Goraklipur. j Buddleia Asiatica, L. 


Natural Order 66.— Apocynece, 


Carissa CarandaSj L., cnitiyated. 

-- diffusa, Roxb. 

OpMoxylon serpentinuni, Willd 
Tbeyetia neriifolia, Juss., cnitiyated and natur¬ 
alised. 

Tabernsamontana coronaria, S. Br. 

■Vinca rosea, B. 

--pnsilla, Muit. 

Piurdera acniniiiata, Aitcb., introduced. 


Vallaris dicbotoma, Wall. 

Wrigbtia moUissima, Wall. 
Holarrbena pnbescens, Wall. 

^ -antidjsenterica, Wall. 

Alstonia scbolaiis, R, Br. 

Nerinm odornm, Soland. 
Cbonemorpba macropbylla, G, Don, 
Icbnocarpns frutescens, R. Br. 


Natural Order 66.— Asclepiadaceoe. 


Cryptostegia grandiffora, E. Br., in gardens, 
Hoiostemma Eheedii, Spreng. 

Cryptolepis Bncbanani, R. et S. 

Caiotropis procera, E, Br, 

— . .. — <■ * » gigantea, R. Br. 

Pentatropis micropbylla, W. & A. 

Daiinia extensa, R. Br. 

Oxystelma escnlentum, R. Br, 

Hemidesmus Indicus, R. Br, 

Periploca apbylla, Dene. 


Marsdenia tenacissima, W. & A, 
tinctoria, E. Br. 
Pergiilaria pallida, W. & A. 
Gynmema sylvestris, E. Br. 
Ortbantbera viminea, Wight. 
Leptaderda reticulata, W. & A. 

—--Spartium, Wight. 

Hoya yiridiflora, E. Br. 
Ceropegia bulbosa, Eoxb. 


Exacnm tetragonum, Eoxb. 

--pedunculatum, L. 

Pladera pnsilla, Eoxb. 
Ganscoradiffusa, R. Br. 


Natural Order 67.—-Gentjftnace€e, 

Canscora decussata, B. et S. 
Dimnantbemum cristatura, Griseb. 
. . ' ■ ‘ ■* Indicum, Griseb. 


Natural Order ^3,’^BignoniacecB. 

Calosantbes Indica, Bl. j Spatbodea crispa, Wall. 

Stereospermum cbelonoides, DC, Tecoma undulata, Don. 

-suayeolens, DC. Millingtonia bortensis, L. fil, introduced. 

Spatbodea falcata, Wall. 


Natural Order ^Q.-^Pedaliacem. 

Martynia proboscidia, Glox., naturalised. | Sesamum Indicum, L., cnitiyated, Tili. 

Pedalium H'-arex, L-. 1 


Hydrolea Zerlanlca, L. 


Natural Order 7Q,'^HydrophyUaceoe, 


Natural Order 11, — Convolvulacem. 


Eivea bypocrateriformis, Gboisy. 

Argyreia speciosa, Choisy. 

--setosa, Wright. 

Qnamoclit coccinea, Moeneb, escaped from 
gardens. 


-vulgaris, Choisy, ditto. 

Batatas paniculata, Choisy. 

-pentaphylla, Choisy. 

-edulis, Choisy, cnitiyated. 

Pbarbitis Nil, Choisy. 
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Caloiiyction speciosiim, Clioisy. 

----inuricatura, Don. 

IpoiEfi^a reptanSj L- 

--Pes-tigridis, D. j 

———— dasysperma, Jacg., escaped from gardens. 

—*-— rugosa, Clioisy. i 

-filicanlis, Blume, 

Ipomoea Tnrpethnm, K. Br. 

-.— pilosa, CiLOisy. 

— — chryseidesy Lindl, 

-sessiMora, Choisy. 

-Coptica, Beth. 


Ipomcea rhyncorliliin. Dais. 
ConvolT’dlns plniicaiilis, Taa . 

—-arrensis, L. 

Anlseia calycina, Ciicisy. 

-barlerioides, Clioisy 

Porana panicnlata, Eoxb. 
Cressa Gretica, L. 

EtoItuIus slsinoidos. L. 

-pilOETlS, B.cxo. 

Cnscnta reiiexa, E‘'»xb. 

macrantii^i,; Don. 


Natitral Order 72.— Borcginacete, 


Gynaion Testitnm, A. DC. 
Cordia polygama^ Eosh. 

--Rc:IiiT, E..et S. 

-«—— Myxa, L- 

--obilqiia, Wind. 

Eliretia aspera, Eoxh, 

--floribunda, Eoyle. 

-Iseyis, Eoxb. 

———. serrataj Eoxb. 

-Yiminea, Wall. 

Tournefortia subnlata, Hochst. 


Toumefortia Eoyleana, DC. 
Coldenia procumbens, L. 
Heliotropinm snpinnm, L. 

-ovalifolium, Vahl. 

-- — strigosnm, Wiild. 

Bothriospermnm tenellnm, P, & M. 
Arnebia Mspidisrima, DC. 
Cynoglcssum furcatnm. Wall. 

- -micranthum, DC. 

Trichodeama Indicnin, K. Br. 


Natural Order 73.— Soianacece, 


Solannm nigram, L. 

-Terbascifolinm, L. 

-- Indicnm, L. 

-- xamuocarpmn, Sclirasd. 

-tuberosum, L., potato, introduced and 

cnltiTated. Alu. 

-melongena, L., introduced and culti- 

rated. Brinjdl. 

Capsicum frutescens, L., cultirated and natur¬ 
alised. Ldl mircha, chili. 

Kicaudra pbysaloides, Gssrtn., introduced and 
naturalised. 


Physalis minima, L. 

—I-Peruriana, L., cultiyated and natnia 

lised Tipdri. 

Witbania somnifera, Don. 

Lycium Indicnm, Wiglit. 

Datui'a alba, Xees. 

-fastuosa, L., naturalised. 

——— Stramonium, L. 

Isicotiaua Tabacum, L., introduced an 
Tated, Tamaku, 


Natural Order 74,— Scrophulariacece. 


Verbascum Tbapsus, L. 

Gelsia Coromandeliana, L. 
Linaria ramosissima, Wall.^ 
Antirrhinum Orontium, 

Sutera glandulosa, Eoth. 

Mazus rugoBus, Lam. 
Lindenbergia urticsefolia, Lehm. 
LimnopMIa gratioloides, E. Br. 

-- 1 —heterophylla, Benth. 

Eerpestes Hamiitoniana, Benth. 

—-MonnierUs H. B. K. 

Dopatrium jimceiim, Ham. 
Yandellia Crustacea, Benth. 


Tandellia erecta, Benth. 
Hysanthes parviflora, Benth. 
Bonnaya bracMata, Link. 

-- Teronicsfclia, Spr. 

Scoparia diilcis, L. 

Veronica Anagaliis, L. 

---Buxbaumii, Teuore. 

Buchnera Mspida, Laci. 
Striga euphiasioides, Benth. 

hirsuta, Benth. 
Sopubia delphinifolia, Don. 
Centranthera hispida, E. Br, 


Natural Order 75.— JLsntibulande. 

Htricularia stellaris, L. 1 Utricularia diantha, E- et h 

. flexuos% Vahl. j 


Natural Order •tQ.^Orohanchacea, 

I i^ginetia Indica, Koxb. 


Phelipcea Indica, Don. 

« calotropoides, Walp. 
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Natural Order 77.— Acanthaeece. 


Elytraria crenata, Talil. 

Ebermaiera glauca, Nees. 

HygropMla poijsperma, T. And. 

-— spiiaosa, T. And. 

Calophanes depressa, T. A nd. 

Euellia prostrata, Poix. 

—-cernna, Eoxb. 

-- suffruticosa, Roxb. 

Petalidium barlerioides, ISTees. 
HendagrapMs dura, T. And. 

--Mrta, T. And. 

--- Favala, T. And. 

Dasdalacantbns nervosus, T. And. 

——— -scaber, T. And. 

— -pnrpnrescens, T. And. 

Barleria cristata, L. 

„ --Prionitis, L. 

-—caerulea, Eoxb. 


; Lepidagatbis cristata, Willd. 

I-- cuspidata, Nees. 

I-*— hyalina, Nees. 

I Blepharis Boerbaavisefolia, Juss. 

I- —« molinginifolia, Nees. 

i -—— ednlis, Pers, 

} Andrographis paniculata, Isees. 

j -- ecbioides, Nees. 

i PMogacanthus thyrsiflorus, Nees. 
! Justicia Adbatoda, L. 

I- — peploides, T. And. 

!- — procumbens, L. 

;-diffusa, Willd. 

I Rnngia pectmata, Nees. 

I-repens, Nees. 

: DicUptera Roxbnrgbiana, Nees. 

i -—. micrantbes, Nees. 

j Peristropbe bicalyculata, Nees. 


Natural Order 78.— Verbmacece. 


Premna herbacea, L., Gorakhpur. 

Verbena ofiScinalis, L. 
liippia uodiflora, Rich. 

Eantana alba, MU. 

-- trifoliata, L. 

--- mixta, L., introduced. 

Caryopteris Walliebiana, Scbauer. 

Tectona grandis, L., introduced, teak. Sdgun. 


Callicarpa macrophylla, Vahl. 
Clerodendron serratum, Spr. 

-phlomoides, L. 

--—__ Siphonantbus, R. Er. 

Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 

-- parvifolia, Roxb., Gorakhpur. 

Vitex Negundo, L. 


JSatural Order 79.— Lahiata, 


Ocimum Basiliciim, L., naturalised. 

--- sanctum, E. 

Orthosipbon yirgatus, Benth. 

-paliidus, Bentb. 

Anisocbilus carnosus. Wall. 
Pogostemon plectrantboides, Desf. 
Colebrookia oppositifoUa, Sm. 
Mentba sylvestris, L. 

Lycopus Europseus, L. 

Salvia plebeia, R. Br. 

Nepeta rudersdis, Ham. 


Anisomeles orata, R. Br. 

Craniotome versicolor, Bentb. 

Leonurus Sibericus, L. 

Leucas urticaefolia, Bentb. 

— --aspera, Spr. 

-cepbalotes, Spr. 

-moUissima, Wall. 

Leonotis nepetaefoUa, R. Br. 

Eremostacbys superba, Boyle, Naban Pass. 
Ajuga bracteosa, Wall. 

— —— remota, Bentb., Hardwar. 


Natural Order 80.— Plantagineoe, 


Plantago Ispagbula, Roxb. 

Natural Order t&l^-^Chenopodiacece. 

Beta vulgaris, L., cult. 1 Cbenopodium ambrosioides, L. 

Chenopodium album, L., Buthwa^ j 


Natural Order 82.^BaseUacece. 


Basella rubra, E., naturalised, 

Natural Order SS.’—Amarantaceae, 


Celosia argentea, E. 

-— cristata, E-, cultivated. 

Amarantbus frumentaeeus, Roxb., naturalised. 
__—.— retroftexus, L. 

--—Gangeticus, E. 

— — — spinosus, E. 

Euxolus polystacbyus, Willd. 

——viridis, E. 

Mengea tenuifolia, Moq. 

JKrua Javanica, Juss. 


.Erua scandens, Wall. 

— lanata, Juss. 

—_ bracbiata, Mog. 

Achyrantbes biaentata, BI, 

-- —aspera, E. 

Eigera arvensis, Porsk. 

Pupalia lappacea, DC. 

Gompbrena globosa, L., naturalised. 
Alternantbera sessilis, R. Br, 
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Natural Order 84.— Nyetaginea. 

BoerliaaTia diffusa, L. i Xlirabil^ Jalapa, L., imturalised, 

-repauda, Willd. j 


Natural Order 85.Polygonacscs. 


Biimex Walllchii, Meissn. 

——. vesiearius, L. 
Polygonum Roxburgbii, Meissn. 
■ ... — plebeium, R. Br. 


Polygonum hernmrioides, Del. 

-- barbatum, L. 

-- glabrum, Willd. 

-lanigerum, L. 


Natural Order SS.-^Lorardhaceae. 

Lorantbus longidorus, DesT. i Yiscum monoieum, Roxb., Gorakhpur and banks 

I of the Ganges. 


Natural Order 87.— Aristulmhiacece. 


Arlstolochia bractcata, Eetz. 


Natural Order 88^”^Euphorhiace(S, 


Phyllanthus Urinaria, L. 

--Kiruri, L. 

--Madraspatensis, D. 

-Emblica, L. 

——simplex, Roxb., var, oblongifolius. 

----reticulatus, Mull. 

Securinega obovata, Mull. 

Breynia rhamnoides, Mull. 

Putranjira Roxburghii, Wall. 

Briedella retusa, Spr. 

Bischoffia JaTanica, B1, Hard war, Gorakhpur. 
Crozophora plicata, Juss. 

—— -— tinctoria, Juss. 

Acalypba Indica, L. 

Tragia involucrata, Jacq. 

Trewia nudiflora, Eoxb. 


Mallotus PMIippensis, Mull. (Rottlera tinctoria, 
Eoxb.) 

Ricinus communis, L., cultirated. 

Baliospermum polyandrum, Wight, 

Homonoya riparia. Lour. 

Jatropha Curcas, L-, almost naturalised. 
Euphorbia Indica, Lam. 

—■■■■ — pilulifera, L. 

--WallicMana, Boiss. 

granulata, Porsk. 

-thjTnifoiia, Burm. 

--Helioscopia^ L. 

-—— dracuncTiloides, Lam. 

-Tirucalli, Willd., in hedges, intro¬ 
duced. 

Pedilanthus tithymaloides, Poit, introduced* 


Natural Order SQ.^Ceratopkyllacece. 

Ceratophyllum demersum, L. | 

Natural Order %Q.-~SaUcineix. 

Salix tetrasperma, L., cultirated. | Salix Babylonica, L., cultivated. 

Natural Order 91.— Ulmacece. 

Ulmus integrifolia. Wall. ] Sponia orientalis, L. 


Natural 

Cannabis sativa, L., Bhang. 

Urtica parviflora, Eoxb., Eohilkhand. 
PouzoMa Indica, Gaud. 

Cudrania Jayanensis, Tree., Eohilkhand. 
Streblus asper, Lour. 

Morus alba, Willd., cultirated. 

Picus Bengalensis, L., Bar, 

-infeetoria, Eoxb. 

Natural 


Si.^Urticacece. 

Picus religiosa, L., PipaL 
—— glomerata, Eoxb. Gular* 

-Carica, L., cultiyated. 

— - caricoides, Eoxb. 

Artocarpus integrifolia, L, Jack fruit, culti- 
rated, 

-- — Lakoocha, Eoxb., Monkey Jack, 

ditto. 

93.— PtperacBce. 


Charica Betle, Miq., cultivated. 1 


Natural Order ^i.-^Ca$uarinem, 
Casuarina muricata, Eoxb., planted. { 
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Natural Order 95.— Coniferm^ 

Finns longifolia, Kosb., introduced from the [ Cupressus funebris, Endl., cultirated. 

Himalayas. J-sempervirens, L., ditto. 

Cupressus torulosa, Don., ditto, { Thuja orientals, L., ditto. 


Phoenix sjlvestris, Poxb. 


Natural Order 96.-— Palmacecct. 

) Borassus flabelliformis, L., introduced. 

Natural Order 97.— Fandanece^ 

Pandanus odoratissimus, L fil., cultivated. { 

Natural Order ^S.'^Aroidea. 


Colocasia Antiquorum, Schott, naturalised. 
Amorphophallus campanulatus, Bl. 
Plesmonium margaritiferum, Schott. 


Sauromatum sessilifiorum, Kunth. 
Acorus Calamus, L., naturalised. 


Lemna minor, D. 

Typha elephantina, Eoxb. 


Hydrilla verticiUata, Casp. 
—-dentata, Casp. 


Kaias minor, DC. 


Potamogeton pectinatus, L. 

----crispus, D. 

- natans, L. 


Natural Order 99.— Lemnacece. 

j Lemna polyrhiza, L. 

Natural Order lOO.-^Typhacece. 

I Sparganium ramosum, Huds. 

Natural Order 10 U— Hydrocharidece. 

' I Vallisneria spiralis, L. 

1 Ottelia alismoides, Rich. 

Natural Order 102.— Naiadacem- 

f 

Natural Order 105.-^Juncagmacece. 

Aponogeton undulatus, Roxb. 
Zannichellia palustris, L. 


Natural Order lOi.Sciiaminece. 


Curcuma longa, D., cultivated. 

Zinziber capitatum, Roxb., EoMlkhand. 


Costus speciosus, L. 

Musa paradisiaca, L., plantain, cultivated. 


Eulophia campestris, L. 
> .. hemileuca, L. 


Natural Order lQ5.--^Orchidacece. 

j Habenaria commelynsefolia. Wall, 
j Zeuxine sulcata, Ldl. 

Natural Order 10^.—Amaryllideee. 

Poucroya Cantula, Haw., ditto. 


Curculigo orchioides, Roxb. 

Agave species, introduced and cultivated. 

Natural Order 107.— Dioscorea, 

Dioscorea sagittata, Royle. . [ Dioscorea bulbifera, L. 

Natural Order 108.— Liliacece. 


Clorioaa superba, L. 
Asphodelus clavatus, Roxb. 
Aloe, species, cultivated. 


Asparagus racemosus, Roxb. 
-- aacendens, Roxb. 


Natural Order lOS.'^Butomaceas. 


Butomopsis lauecolatus, Kunth. 
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Natural Order 

Alisma Plantago, L. 

Natural Order 

Monoclioria hastata^ Presl. 

Natural Order 

Commeljna communis, L. 

--- -- saiicifolia, Roxb. 

Natural 

Eiiocaulon aexangulare, L. 

Natural 

Carex WallicbiaD.a, Presc, 

Fuirena i)ubesceiis, Desf. 

--pentagona, W. & A, 

Pinibristylis qninquangularis, Nees. 

-globosa, Vabl. , 

„„ II pallescens, Nees. 

--dicbotoma, Vahl. 

_-aestivalis, VaM. 

—— - comata, ]Nees. 

-Junciformis, Stend. 

--- diphylla, Vahl. 

-tenella, Nees. 

. . . ferruginea, Nees. 

Scirpus mucronatus, L. 

■ " - - maritlmiis, L. 

. . affinis, Roth. 

-grossus, L. fil. 

Malaeochaete pectinata, Nees. 

Abilgaardia monostachya, Vahl. 

Eleocharis palustris, E. Br. 

Liumochloa plantaginea, Nees. 

--acutangula, Nees. 

--capitata, E. Br. 

Isolepis prolongata, Nees. 

— snpina, R. Br. 

———— s<iuarrosa, A^ahl. 


110. — Alismacere. 

j Sagittam eordifolia, Roxb. 

111. — Pontederece. 

j Monochoria vaginalis, Fresl. 

112. — Commel^acea, 

j Gommelyna Bengalensis, L, 
j-obliqua, Don. 

113. — RestiacesE. 

I Eriocanloii triiobum, Ham. 

114. — CyperacecE. 

I Isolepis barbata, R, Br. 

j-atropurpnrea, Nees. 

I Kyllingia brevifolia, Rotti. 

-monocephala, L. 

-- triceps, jNees. 

Mariscus dilutns, iSTees. 

-uinbellatiis, L. 

Eriophomm comosum, Wall. Bkdluzrykds, 
Cjpems pnlvinatus, NTees. 

-viilgaris, Sieb. 

--flavescens, L. 

— --mucronatus, L, 

--pygmasus, Vahl. 

I -alopeeuroides, Roth. 

j -pusiilus, Vahl. 

-— compressus, L. 

— -infra apiealis, Nees. 

-- Haspan, L. 

-niveus, Retz. 

--diffonnis, L. 

-jria, L. 

. - . ■»- rotundas, L. 

distans, L. 

— --exaltatus, Retz. 

——— auricomis, Sieb. 


Natural Order 115.— Graminece. 


Oryza sativa, L., Rice, cultivated. 

HygrorMza aristata, Nees. 

Zea Mays, L., Indian-com, introduced from ! 

America; cultivated. Makki, bhuta, 

Coix Lachryma, L. 

—gigantea, Roxb. 

Chionanche barbata, R. Br. 

Piialaris minor, Retz, 

HierocMoa iaxa,R. Br. 

Paspalum pedicellatum, Nees. 

■ ■- — Royleanum, Nees. 

— — scrobiculatum, L., cultivated. 

— --—. brevifolium, Flugge. 

--finculinum, Nees. 

Urccbloa fimbrmta, Nees. 

Panicum sanguinale, L. 

— ciHare, Retz. 

-—, prostratum, Lam. 

— --Helopus, Jacq. 

——— prccumbens, Nees, 

•---Fetiverii, Trin. 

— - — niiiiaceum, L., cultivated, 

maximum, Jacq. 


-- plicatum, Roxb. 

ovalifoHum, Peir. 

--antidotale, Retz. 

^——— longipes, W. & A. 

-- miliare, L. 

-distachyon, L. 

■ — . 1 —> repens, L. 

.. excnrrens, Trin, 

— hirsutum, Koch. 

--- brizoides, Jacq. 

Oplismenus colonus, Kth. 

— ' compositus, E. et S. 

-- frumentaceus, Link,, cultivated, 

--- stagninus, Eth, 

Setaria glauca, Beauv. 

—— intermedia, R. and S. 

-— Italic^ Kth, cultivated and naturalised. 

-verticilEata, Beauv, 

Penicillaria spicata, Lam., Bajra, cultivated, 
Pennisetum cenchroides, Rich. 

-——dichotomum, Dii. 

Cenchrus trifiorus, Roxb. 

montanus, Nees, 
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Lappago racemose Willd. 

Arxstida depressa, Retz. 

——r— setacea, Retz. 

Sporobolus diander. Beany. 

— -gemcTilatns, Nees. 

--— pallidus, Nees. 

— -elongatus, R.Br. 

Sporobolus tenacissimus, Eoxb. 
Agrostisalba, L. 

Rolypogon Monspeliensis, Desf. 
Alopecurus geniculatus, L. 

Arundo Karka, Roxb. 

-Roxburgbii, Wight. 

Cbloris barbata, Swartz. 

-digitata, Steud. 

——yillosa, Pers. 

Leptocbloa Cbinensis, Nees. 

— filiformis, R. et S- 
Eleusine Indica, Gsertn. 

-coracaua^ Gaertn., cultivated. 

-- verticillata, Hoxb. 

Dactyloctenium ^gyptiacum, Willd. 
Cyuodou Dactylon, Pers. I>t2b grass. 
Avena fatua, B. 

Melanocencbris Eoyleana, Nees. 

Poa annua, B. 

Eragrostis Brownei, Nees. 

- - ciliaris, B. 

——“ cylindrica, Nees. 

— - . - cynosuroides, Retz. 

— -. . diandra, Roxb. 

—- megastacbya, Link. 

——-pilosa, Beauv. 

— plumos% Bink. 

-posBoides, Beauv. 

•—— — unioloides^ Nees. i 

— — verticillata, Beauv. 

— -nutans, Nees. 

--multiflora, Nees. 

Elytropborus articulatus, Beauv. 
Bambusa arundinacea, Willd. 
Dendrocalamus strictus, Nees. 


Adiantum caudatum, B, 

■ .. . — lunulatum, Burm. 

--- Capillus-Veneris, B. 

Cbeilanthes farinosa, Kaulf, 


i Hordeum hexastichon, L., Barley, cultivated. 
JaiL. 

Boliuiu temulentum, B. 

Triticum vulgare, Viil., cultivated, Wheat. 
Hemarthria compressa, R. Br. 

Mnesithea leevis, Kth. 

Rottboellia exaltata, B. 

Manisuris granularis, B. 

Andropogon Gryllus, B. 

-serrulatus, B. 

---Iwaraukusa, Itoxb. 

-—--villosulus, Nees. 

— -annulatus, Forsk. 

--- punctatus, Roxb. 

-Bladbii, Retz. 

— --- pert us us, B. 

----involutus, Steud. 

-segetum, Trin. 

Heteropogon contortus, R. & S. 

Sorghum vulgare, Pers., cultivated. Jodr, 

-Halpense, B. 

Cymbopogon Martini, Munro. 

-laniger, Desf, 

— -- flexuosus, Nees. 

-— Nardus, B. 

Anatberum muricatum, Beauv. 

Androscepia gigantea, Brong. 

Antbistiria arundinacea, Nees. 

---— anathera, Nees. 

--scandens, Roxb. 

Antbistiria Wigbtii, Nees. 

Apluda aristata, L. 

—- communis, Nees. 

Imperata arundinacea, Cyril. 

Saccbarum spontaneum, B. 

’ ' . . . .— procerum, Roxb. 

--- Sara, Roxb. 

--— ofdcinarum, L., cultivated, 

Eriantbus Ravennae, Beauv. 

Pogonantberum crinitum, Beauv,. 

Perotis latifolia, Ait. 


Filices or Ferns. 


Actiniopteris radiata, Link. 
Polypo^um proliferum, PresL 
Nepbrodium moUe, Desv. 


Eguisetum debile, Roxb. 


Cbara species. 


EquisetacecB or Horse-fails. 


CkaracecB. 


Marsilia guadrifolia, B. 


MarsiliaceoB. 
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Ganges, separating it from parganat TJjh4ni of the 
Budaon district; on the eastby parganah Usaifch of the 
same district, and parganahs Kaimganj, Kampil, Shamsabad, and Hiiziir Tabsil 
of the Fatehgarh district; on the south by parganahs Bhongaon, Alipnr 
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Patti, Kurdoli, Ghiror, and Mustafabad, belonging to the Mampuri dis- 
trict; and on the west bj parganah Jalesar of the Agra district, and parganahs 
Sikandra hUo, Gangfri, and Atranli of the Aligarh district.^ It lies between 
north latitude and 28°-!^ and east longi- 

tnde 78°-29''and with an area, accord¬ 

ing to the settlement returns, of 9{>6,615 acres, or 1,510*33 square miles. The 
length of the district from north to south, taken in a straight line passing through 
the town of Eta, is 43*12 miles, and the breadth from south-east to north-west is 
60*5 miles, and from south-west to north-east is 47 miles. The average length 
is about 35 miles and the average breadth is about 45 miles. The population 
in 1872 numbered 703,521 souls, of whom 636,149 were Hindus, 67,278 were 
Miisalmans, and 94. were Chri.stians and others neither Hindu nor Mnsalman.^ 
The administrative divisions are shown in the following table, with the 

. revenue and police jurisdictions, and their population- 

Administrative divisions. i , i * mi » i 

area, and land-revenue, ine computed area m 1853 
amounted to 974,927 acres, comprising 154,782 acres from Aligarh, 278,985 
acres from Budaon, 223,937 acres from Farukhabad, 311,935 acres from 
Mainpuri, 4,547 acres were gained by alluvion, and 741 acres by revision of 
the returns. Between 1853 and 1865 a decrease of 76,089 acres is recorded,> 
leaving the total area at 898,838 acres. Of the decrease, 17,191 acres were 
due to transfers to Aligarh, 264 acres to a transfer to Farukhabad, and 6,151 
acres to. loss by diluvion. The area given in the text is that of the settlement 
records, and this has been followed throughout. The area in 1875 corrected for 
alluvion is 969,562 acres. 


Tahsil, 

Parganah. 

Included in the 
Atn-^i-'d/idari 
in 

Area in 
acres in 
1875. 

Land-re¬ 
venue in 
1874-75, 

Popula¬ 
tion in 
1872. 

Police-Station. 

I. Aliganj, 

1. Azamnagar, 

Shamsahad, 

164,067 

Its. ' 
1,43,188 

111,330 

Aliganj. 


2, Bama, 

Barn a, ... 

24,5^3 

18,210 

15,728 

Dhumri. 


[ 3. Patiaii, ... 

4. Nidhpur, 

i Patiaii, ... 

42,590 

22,995 

31,985 

Patiaii. 

11. Kisganj, 

Budaon, ... 

h 7,6*28 

I 71,380 

56,657 

KadirganJ, 

5. Bilram, 

Bilram, 

Budaon 

66,156 

68,844 

62,913 

Kasganj. 


6 . Aulai, 

31,474 

32,640 

17,918 


7. Fachlina, 

Pachlana, 

25,640 

23,680 

1 14,231 

1 


8. Eaizpur Bada- 

Sahiswan, ... 

33,672 

31,277 

24,300 

• ft 


riya. 

9. Soroo, 

S^oron, 

26,711 

25,969 

28,353 

Soron. 


10. Sirhpura, ... 

Saidhupur, 

68,957 

53,000 

36,265 

Sirhpura, 


H. Sahawar-Kar- 

Saha war and Si- 

74,531 

84,914 

58,365 

Saha war and 

III. Eta, ... 

sana. 

12. Eta-Sak£t, ... 

kandarpar Atreji. 
Sakit, 

164,557 

1,84,300 

124,870 

iTi^mapur. 

Eta and Sakit. 


13. Sonhar, 

Sophar* 

20,977 

15,900 

13/J79 



14. Marahra, 

JM^rahfa, 

123,029 

I,61,(>63 

lo7,T01 

M5,rahra and 



Total, ... 

^969,562 

9,37,355 

70.3,485 

Nidhauli. 


A narrow strip of land on the left bank of the Ganges containing a few villages still belongs 
to parganah Ifidhpii:^ pot it is intended to transfer it to Budaon. ^ The details show 

Europeans, 12 Enraai^s, and 13 Native Christians, though onlj 58 are entered in the general re- 
tmiis, giving a total population of 703,4’35 souls, and to this 1 ha^e adhered thronghout. 



abministrativk CHAH<|ES. 


a 

The tract now known as the Eta district formed a portion of Sirkars 

Administratire changes. of The strip 

of land lying to the north of the Bnrli Ganga belonged 
at that time to the Bndaon Sirkar. Paa-ganah Faizpnr Badariya was inclnded 
in the Sahiswan mahal, and Nidhpur and Aiilai were attached to parganah 
Bndaon, The parganahs of Bilram, Pachl-inaj Soroiij and Marahra formed a 
part of dastnr Marahra in Sirk4r Koil and Siibah Agra, and parganabs Bama^ 
Patialij Sakifc, Sabawar, and 8onb4r belonged to Sirk4r Kananj and Siibah 
Agra. Parganah Azamnagar was formed, at the commencement of the British 
rule, out of a tappa of Shamsabad, sometimes known as tappa Aliganj. Ear- 
sana is the modern name of the old parganah of Sikandarpur Atreji in the 
Kananj sirkar which originally contained sixty villages, inhabited by a colony 
of Solankhi Eajpiits. A similar colony held parganah Sirhpnra or Sidhpuray. 
which corresponds to the Akbari parganah of Saidhnpnr. Parganah Eta was 
formerly a talnka of Sakif, and, since 1872, includes Sakit itself under the name 
Eta-Sakfi Similarly Karsma has been incorporated wiih Saha war, under tfo 
name Sahawar-Karsana, since 1840. There are few districts in the province 
where the old subdivisions have been so well kept up as iu Eta, and where the 
mania for re-arranging the boundaries of parganahs has hai less play : conse¬ 
quently the existing parganahs very fairly represent the mahals formed by the 
great Akbar some three hundred years ago. 

Eta was included in the districts ceded to the British by the Nawab of Oudh irt 
1801-02, and was distributed amongst the neicyhbourin^ 

Changes since 1801. -rr ^ -r-i iii ® 

districts of Etiwa, Earukhabad, Aligarh, and Morad- 
abad, but the parganahs now comprising the district were all so far away from 
the central authority that, as early as 1811, it was found necessary to place a 
European offict^r at Pati41i, with criminal jurisdiction over the surrounding par¬ 
ganahs. In 1816 the head-quarters of the subdirision were removed from 
Patiali to Sirhpnra and were placed under charge of Mr. Calvert, at that time 
the Assistant Secretary to the Board of Oommissiouers. Daring the same year 
parganahs Bilr4m, Faizpur Badariya, S or on and half of Marahra were trans¬ 
ferred from Etdwato Aligarh ^ ; whilst Eta-Sakit, Sahawar and the rest of M4^ 
rahra remained in Etawa. In 1824 Etawa was distributed amongst four sub-- 
collectorates, Mainpuri, Etawa, Bela, and Sirhpnra; to the last subdivision fell' 
nearly quite two-thirds of the present district. The parganahs in Aligarh,— 
Bilram, Faizpur, Soron and.haif Marahra—were formed into one tahsil, known 
as the Kasganj tahsil, and were transferred to the new district of Sabiswan, now 

^ The principal aulliorities for this notice are notes bj Mr. Lenpolt on the district, 
generally; by Mr. .James on the castes and cnliivation ; and by Mr. Hobart on agriculture The 
Settlement Reports or Messrs. Edmonstone, Wynyard, t^ocks, Harrison, Daiiieli, Grosthwaite^ 
Porter and Rid&dale, of the Civil Service, and the records of the Board of Revenue have also^ 
been consulted, ® Board’s Eec., March 4,1817, No. 16, 
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knovm as Bndaon. Mr, Herbert was appointed Deputy Collector of Sirbpura, 
and in addition to the special magisterial powers that he possessed for the suppres¬ 
sion of dakaiti and highway robberies, he was also invested with the revenue 
iurisdiction and received charge of parganahs Sahawar and Sirhpiira from 
Mr. Swetenham, and of Sakit, Ac., from the Collector of Etawa.^ He fixed his 
residence at Patiali and was succeeded by Mr. Turner, who again gave over 
charge^ to Mr. Newnham in 1826. In 1827 the parganahs of Bilram, &c., 
were transferred from Sahisw^n (Bndaon) to Sirhpura,^ and during the same 
year the bead-quarters were removed to Fatehgarh. In 1828 the special magis¬ 
terial po-wers were withdrawn, but the revenue jurisdiction remained separate, 
under Mr. Ogilvie, who was succeeded by Mr. Home and others, until the year 
1837, when Patiali was attached to the Azamnagar tahsil in the Farukhabad 
district, the Sahiswan parganahs were restored to the Bndaon district, and the 
Etawa parganalis were given to Mainpuri. The settlement under Regulation IX. 
of 1833 for Sonhar, Azamnagar, Patiali andBarna was made by Mr. Robinson 
in the Farukhabad district; for Faizpur Badariya, Bilram, Soron, Aul4i and 
Nidhpur was made by Mr. Timins in the Budaon district; for Sirhpura, Eta- 
Sakit, and Sahawar-Kars4na was nmde by Mr. Edmonstone in the Mainpuri 
district, and for Marahra and PacMana was made by Mr. Rose in the Aligarh 
district. When the special officer was withdrawn the Ahirs and Aheriyas at 

formation of the present, commenced their old system of plunder and armed 

district. resistance, and dakaitis organised by one Kanhsuja, an 

Ahir from the Jumna ravines in the Mainpuri district, became so frequent that 
it was again found necessary to make special arrangements for the preservation 
of the public peace in this tract. The southern and central parganahs were still 
covered with c/Mib jungle and were studded with mud forts surrounded with 
moats and protected by fences of bambu. The landholders were a turbulent and 
fearless race, who still preserved recollections of the days when it was considered 
a mark of disrespect to call for the revenue without some show of force accom¬ 
panying the demand. Accordingly a separate charge was formed on the 26th 
April, 1845, to which Mr. Wynyard was appointed as Deputy Collector and Joint 
Magistrate with this restriction, that the revenue accounts were submitted to the 
Collectors of the several districts from which the parganahs placed under his 
supervision had been taken. The subdivision now comprised tahsil Azamnagar, 
containing parganahs Barna, Azamnagar, and Patx ii from the Farukhabad 
district; tahsil Sakit, including parganahs Sakit, Sirhpura, Sabawar-Kars4na, 
Eta, and Sonhar from the Mainpuri district, and tahsil Kiisganj comprising 
parganahs Bilram, Soron, Faizpur Badariya, Aul4i, and Nidhpur from Budaon. 
Jn JS56 parganahs Marahra and Pachlana were received from Aligarh. 

'x Board’s llec., January 1,1824, No. 6: February 23, 1824, No. 20 ; April S, No. 17 : August 1, 
IJo. II, ? Ibid, August 10, 1826, No. 39. » Ibid, August, 27, 1827, No. 13: April, 7, 1820, No. 7, 
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The new subdivision gradually assumed the character of a district and 
bore the name of Zila Patiili from 1845 to 1856, when the head-quarters 
were transferred from Pafciali to Eta, on the G-rand Trunk Poad, by the late 
Mr, P. 0. Majne, C.B. The district offices were established there, and from 
1856 the practice of sending the revenue accounts to the collectors of Mainpuri, 
Farukhabad and Budaon has been discontinued, and the district, under the name 
of Eta, has become in all respects a separate district, the head of which corres¬ 
ponds directly with the superior revenue authorities. The district now com¬ 
prises fourteen parganahs, divided amongst three tahsiis, as in the preceding 
table. 

The munsif of Eta has original civil jurisdiction over parganahs Eta-Sakit, 
l^fidhpur, Patiali, Sonhar, Mdrahra, Azamnagar, and Bama, and the munsif of 
Easganj has jurisdiction over the remainder of the district Appeals from the 
decisions of the munsif of Kdsganj are heard by the civil judge of Aligarh, and 
from those of the munsif of Eta by the civil judge of Mainpuri. The appeals in 
revenue cases from the Kasganj tahsil similarly fall to the judge of Aligarh, 
and those from the remaining subdivisions to the civil judge of Mainpuri. The 
joint magistrate and deputy collector in charge of Eta has the full powers of 
a magistrate of a district and of a collector of a district. All criminal appeals 
are heard by the judge of Aligarh,^ who holds criminal sessions at stated intervals 
at Eta. There are thirteen police-stations and eight outposts in the district, 
under the supervision of a district superintendent of police. The following table 
gives the number of courts at three periods :— 


Class of court. 

1850-61. 

1860-61. 

1870-71.^ 

1876. 

Magisterial courts,® 



4 

7 

9 

8 

Civil courts, •«« 

••4 


1 

3 

2 

2 

Eevenue courts, 

... 

... 

2 

7 

9 

7 

Covenanted civil officers, ... 

... 

... : 

1 

2 

2 

3 


The present administrative staff (1875) consists of a covenanted joint magis¬ 
trate and two assistants, a deputy collector and three tahsildars, all of whom 
have certain magisterial and revenue powers. There are also two canal officers 
invested with petty magisterial powers, and one honorary magistrate, Raja 
Dilsukh Rai. The large number of revenue courts in 187 0-71 was due to the 
presence of three settlement officers. There are also a civil surgeon, a district 
engineer, and a deputy inspector of schools. 


I Since January 16, 1872. 


Including, in 1876, the court of the Honorary Magistrate. 
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Tarai. 


The natural divisions of the district are three : the lowlands between the Bdrh 
Gan^a and the Ganges, the central duab tract, and the 
Physical features. country to the south of the Kali Kadi. The lowland 

tract or tardi consists of the strip of land lying between the old high bank 
of the Ganges marked by the course of the Biirh Ganga and the present 
river-bed. This tract varies in width according to the irregular windings of both 
the old and new channels, and expands gradually to the south-east, where the 
two channels attain their widest point of divergence. 
At the narrowest point on the north-west this lowlyiug 
tract is little more than two miles in width, while in the eastern part of par- 
ganah Kidhpur it is more then ten miles across. The tarai tract includea 
Faizpur Badariya, Auldi, and Nidhpur, and has an area of 266 square miles. 
In places, the alluvial deposit consists of a thin crust of a few inches in thick¬ 
ness ; in others of a thick and fertile stratum, which is of particular excellence 
in the hollows and depressions; while in the higher parts there are ridges and 
undulations of bare sand. Water is in all cases accessible and close to the sur^ 
face, but irrigation is seldom necessary, as the land retains suffioieut moisture 
for ihe growth of the better crops without the need of artificial irrigation. 
The portions of this tract immediately bordering on the Bfirh Ganga and the 
Ganges are particularly productive; the former consists of a series of fertile 
though m^irshy hollows, and the tatter is enriched by the annual inundations^ so 
that both yield crops of sugar-cane and rice withnut irrigation. This tract, 
however, deteriorates as it widens eastward,. where sandy undulations become 
more frequent and the alluvial layer becomes thinner and the rich hollows occur 
less frequently. Hence it happens that Kidhpur is inferior infertility to the 
western parganahs and contains a thinner population and less evenly distributed. 
The average population of the whole tract is 466 persons to the culturable square 
mile, while in Kidhpnr there are only 436. 

The central duab tract comprises the uplands (dddu) that lie between the- 
Biirh Ganga and the Kali nadi, and includes parganahs. 
Pachidua, Soron, Sah4war-Karsana, Sirhpura, Patiali,. 
Barna, Azamnagar, and three-fourths of Bilram,. with an area of 727 square miles. 
This tract, as a rule, is a level plain, but, in parts, comprises a series of slightly 
undulating plains interspersed with low hillocks of pure white or yellow sand 
and patches and tracts of good loam, chiefly in the vicinity of villages, the sites, 
of which seem to have been chosen with reference to such advantages of situation. 
Sere, even when the soil has originally been sandy, manure and high cultiva^ 
Mon have rendered it consistent and fertile. Generally the poorest and sandiest 
tracts lie along the high bank of the Kali and Biirh Ganga. Good ddmat^o^ is 
of more frequent ocurrence down the centre of this tract, where patches of u&cir 
au4 the remains of jungle are also to be found. The na?^row strip of 


Central duab tract. 



Heh, f 

low-lying alluvial land fringing the course of the two streams compensates partly 
for the poorer quality of the uplands immediately above them. 

The tract to the south of the Kali Nadi comprises parganahs Eta-Sakit, 
Tract south of the KEli Sonhdrj Marahra, and about one-fourth of Bilram, with 
an area of 517 square miles- This is by far the richest 
part of the district, A small strip of sand intervenes between it and tbe K^lij 
and there are a few sandy patches of small extent here and there, but, on the 
whole, the soil is rich and productive, and consists of a strong clay intermingled 
with the immense usar plains for which the district is noted. Irrigation takes 
place both from wells and canals. In parganah Marahra a considerable increase 
in the production of reh is attributed to the influence of the canal, and in the 
mar tracts adjoining the main canal re^ is found in large patches, but whether 
this is due to the action of the canal on the spring 
level or not has not been decided. This much may, 
however, he said, that where reA previously exists in the soil excassve irriga¬ 
tion has the effect of dissemmating it and erasing it to break out in ieldb 
where it had not been seen before. BaA apf)ears in this district in the tarS 
lands in parganah Soron, in the Ganges khddir^ and near the bed of the river ; 
in parganah Azamnagar, in the khddir land just below the upland ridge and 
eight to ten miles from the river, and throughout Marahra in depressions near 
the canal. In the Ganges khddir^ some reA occurs in bhdr land, and near Th4na 
Daryaoganj in ddmat soil. Here there is a considerable lake, the water of which 
is quite red with reh in the dry season, when the water is low. Where reh 
effloresces the crop is generally poor, but still kkajdr and Auhdl trees and 
and ddbk grass will grow in this land, whilst in umr laud proper no grass wOi 
grow, and when dug up it hardens into regular dry lumps. No instances of 
attempts at the reclamation of land infested with saline matters have been 
recorded, nor has any cure for it been proposed. Here, as elsewhere, it is more 
remarkable after the rains, when the moisture has been evaporated by solar 
heat, and then the white crust appears to be dissolved and carried away afe the 
first shower. Mr. Barstow says that opinions vary amongst the people as to 
whether reh is worse after heavy or light rains. By heavy rains the surface 
efflorescence is more washed away, and observers do not seem to have distin¬ 
guished between the disappearance of the effect and the diminution of the cause. 
Eahi crops are said to be most injured by it, perhaps because low4yiiig lands 
are generally affected by reh^ and khaHf crops are seldom sown in low-lying 
lauds ("except rice), on account of the danger from flooding, so that nearly ail 
low-lying land is cultivated for the rahV^ Asa rule, the impregnation of the 
soil does not extend to more than ten or twelve feet from the surface, and the 
area affected does not appear to have increased to any* appreciable extent dur¬ 
ing the last fifteen years. 
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The district contains a very large amount of waste land, amounting to hard¬ 
ly less than one-fifth of the total area. The culturable 
portion will, doubtless, be brought under the plough as 
tjanal irrigation is extended, but the greater portion of the usar plains and 
treeless bh4r wastes is unculturable, and gives the district the bare appearance 
already mentioned. This is occasionally relieved by the presence of groves of 
trees in the vicinity of the larger villages and towns, but the grove area, 
according to the records of the recent settlement, comprises only - 7 -Vl^h part of 
the total area. There are no ravines like those to be found in the Agra and 
Etdwa districts, but occasionally on either side of the Nadi the land is 
more or less cut up by the combined action of the river and the rains. Por¬ 
tions, too, of the high bank separating the uplands from the bed of the Ganges 
are somewhat broken np from the same causes. Besides the usar plains 
already mentioned, the great pasture lands of the district may be divided into 
two classes : the JcatrCs or reed-prodiicihg lands along the Ganges and Biirh 
Ganga, and the jungles or bans. The principal Jcatrls are those in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kadirgauj and other villages along the south bank of the Ganges ; 
those near Jori Nagla and other villages along the north bank of the Ganges, 
and the katn of varying breadth running along the Biirh Ganga from Soron 
past Pati41i to Barhola and Th^na Darydoganj.^ There is little jungle, and 
that which exists is composed of dkdk trees (Butea frondosa). The principal 
jungles are those of Pinjri, in parganah Azamnagar; Ahrai, Kachhyaw4ra, 
which is one of the largest, Thana Daryaoganj and E4mpur, also in the same 
parganah; Utarna, Sikahra and Arjunpur, in parganah Sirhpura; Mahadeo 
ka ban and Sonsa to the north of parganah Sonhar ; Karhar in parganah 
Pachlana, and Sirsa Tibu on the Eta and Kasganj road, in parganah Marahra. 
The zamindars do not derive any dues from these tracts as pasture lands. The 
tribes engaged in pasturage are the Ahirs and Garariyas, called professionally 
CJharwayas, Chaupayas, and Gwdlas, who receive fees varying from one to four 
annas per mensem for feach head of cattle nnder their charge. 

The natural division of soils is into ddmaiy mattiydr^ and bJidr, The first is 

a mixture of clay and saud, the second is clay, and the 
Soils* ^ ^ 

third is sand. Besides these are the conventional deno¬ 
minations of bdra^ manjhay and harha^ Bara comprises the lands lying near the 
village site, which are, also, often called ^gauhdrC when manured. Those removed 
a degree further from the village site are called manjhay and the outlying lands 
stre known as harha. The proportion of 6 dm lands to the cultivated area sel- 
dont exceeds five to six per cent., while the manjha lands cover about eight to 
nin© per cent. The area and percentage on the total cultivation of these several 


iTbe estimated Talue af tbeieeds growing in the katrisot parganah Nidhpur is Ks. 3,0(;0, hut 
the zammdars get nothing from them. 
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soils OB the cultivated area existing at the recent settlement was found to he 
as follows:— 


Class. 

fl 1 

M3 

s 

o 

Percentage. 

! 

s 

Percentage. 

eS 

1 

Q 

Percentage. 

u 

pTj 

Percentage. 

\ •** 
o 

Percentage. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Irrigated. 

41,004 

7 

21,681 1 

4 

132,769 

21 

30,627 

5 ; 

225,971 

37 

Tarai, ... 

1,113 

... 

13,123 ! 

2 ! 

18,101 

3 

3,991 

206,546 

1 1 

i 36,328 

6 

Unirri¬ 

gated. 

13,094 

2 

12,664 1 

i 

2 

124,836 

20 

33 

j 357,030 

67 

Total. ... 

56,211 

9 

47,258 

8 

275,696 

44 

241,164 

39 

j 619,329 

100 


Elvers. Ganges. 


The parganah details of soils will be found under the parganah notices. 
The river Ganges, which forms, for about 32 miles, a portion of the northern 
boundary of this district, flows in a south-easterly dir^ 
tion at a distance vaxjing from three to ten milas from 
its old bank. The change in the bed of the river took place, according to tradition, 
some eight or nine hundred years ago.^ The former course is still marked by 
very shallow streams, or rather a sucuession of marshes, called the Burh Ganga, or 
ojd Ganges. It flows in some places close onder the old bank, and in others at 
a short distance from it The bank itself is known as the pahdr (or hill), and has a 
mean height of about twenty feet above the lower plains, hut in some places attains 
a height of from thirty to foriy feet. It varies considerably in appearance at 
different places: sometimes it descends with a gentle slope to the lowlands, in¬ 
to which it imperceptibly disappears, and again it rises abruptly, like a wall, or 
juts out into the plain below like the bastion of some huge fort. The Ganges is 
the only river in the district on which boats of six hundred maunds and upwards 
can be navigated. There are no n^las of any importance falling into the Gan¬ 
ges direct between it and the Biirh Ganga, The latter stream drains ail the 
country between the water-shed which divides it from the Ganges and that 
which separates it from the Kali, but has no important tributary. It passes 
dose to Soron, two miles from Sahawar and one mile from Patiali, 

The Kali Nadi flows to the south of the Burh Ganga, and at a distance of 
from seven to seventeen miles from it. It enters the 
Eta district from Aligarh on the north, and taking a 
south-easterly course, becomes the boundary between the Barna and Azamnagar 
parganahs of Eta and the Mainpuri district.^ The Kali flows in a deep sandy 
bed with well-defined banks through the midst of a valley averaging from a mile 
to a mile and a half in width, which has been excavated by its stream. In the 
cold and dry seasons it contains from one and a half to two feet of water, and 

1 Sir H. Elliot adduces good reasons for stating tliat the change occurred since the time ol 
Akbar. Beanies’ Elliot, IL, 29. this district the Kali Nadi is frequently called the Kalmdri. 

B 


Kali 2^adi. 
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is about sixty feet broad, with a velocity of one and a half miles an hour. 
In the rains it inundates the valley through which it hows and becomes a stream 
of considerable bi*eadth and great depth, but too violent to admit of naviga¬ 
tion. The Kali flows at a distance of four miles from M4rahra, one mile from 
Kasganj, three miles from Amapur, three miles from Sirhpura, and about one 
mile from Dhumri. The banks of the Kali must in former days have been the 
seat of great and populous cities, as the extensive mounds (khera) of Atranji, 
Sar4i Aghat, and Sankisa show. Kanauj was built at its confluence with the 
Ganges, and carries with it very many reminiscences of the ancient history of 
the du4b for the first ten centuries of the Giiristian era. 

The Kali forms the main drainage channel of the district, carrying ofif^ the 
superfluous moisture of the tract lying betvveen the water-shed which separates it 
from the Burh Ganga on the east and that dividing it from the Isan on the west. 
The following n41as or small streams fall into the Kali, viz, the Nim, which 
flows into it at Barswa near Bilr^ra; the Birona, which passes by Hanauta and 
joins the Kali near Kasganj ■; the Marupiira nala, which flows into it near Nadrai ; 
the Karon nda, which joins it near Mandir; the Kama nala, which joins it 
about three miles from Dhuraji; and the Bhongaon nal4, which flows into it near 
Sarai Aghat, and which passes about five miles from Aliganj. The Kali is exten¬ 
sively used for irrigation. Both the Ganges and the Kali are liable to inundate the 
land lying near their streams, and when excessive, the inundations injure the 
crops standiugon the lands flooded, but otherwise they are a source of fertility 
by depositing a layer of fine mud and decayed vegetable matter. Lands, how¬ 
ever, which during a time of flood are subject to the action of the current of 
the Ganges are often covered with unfertile worthless sand, or the alluvial deposit 
may be swept away, or it may happen that large patches of land may be washed 
away. 

The Arand or Ratwa or Rind flows through a portion of the south of the dis- 

ifrict, to the south of the Isan. In the rains both these 
Other streams. . . i i i 

rivers form considerable streams, but in the cold and hot 

seasons they are almost perfectly dry. Neither of them are at any time navigable. 
The Isan enters this district from Aligarh, and flowing through parganahs Ma- 
rahra and Eta-Sakit, passes, after a very winding course, into parganah Ghiror 
of the Mainpuri district. It is merely a drainage channel carrying off the sur¬ 
face water in the rains, and is occasionally used as a canal escape. It runs, for 
the most part, in a narrow deeply-cut bed, overflowing its banks and flooding 
the adjacent lands only in times of very heavy rain, but in one part, where it runs 
through a long tract of low-Iying land in the portion of its course where it is 
crossed by the road to Shikohabad, its channel is hardly distinguishable, and in 
the rains this low-lying tract is fertilised by the inundation of the river and 
is used extensively for rice cultivation. Beyond this place the river again 
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reiiiriis to its cliannelj wbiGli is now somewhat wider. It affords in places 
■a little irrigation for the rabi crops during the earlier part of the- season 
hj being dammed across, but when waste water is sent down it from the 
canal, the cultivators who use it have to paj a water-rate. The Isan passes 
close to Mdhauli, two miles west of Eta and four miles from Sakit. It has 
no tributaries of any importance except the nameless n:il^ which iows past Eta 
on the east and passes through the Grand Trunk Road near Mr. Mayne’s drain* 
TheBagarh is a small stream which rises in the north-east of Azamnagar, where 
it forms a series of shallow depressions, deepening ccasionally into jhils which 
ultimately form a stream that flow’s into the Farukliabad district. Its bed, as 
the stream mostly dries up soon afcer the rains, affords some good iardi cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The rivers above mentioned form the main lines of drainage^ but do not 

^ thoroughly fulfil this object, for a great deal of water 

lodges in marshes or jldls in different parts of the district* 

The most noted of these are the Rustamgarh jhil in parganah Marahra; the Mahot» 

and Thiina Daryaoganj jhils in parganah Azamnagar, and the Sikandarpur jhil 

in Nidhpur. These, besides the smaller sheets or water near Eta, Aiiganj, 

Sahawar, Sakit, Northa in parganah Bilram, Pahl idpur near Soron, and Kasol, 

are the favourite resorts of thousands of water-fowl during the cold season. 

The Thana DaryaoganJ jbil lies close to the old bank of the Ganges and once 

formed a portion of the bed of that river.^ Disputes between riparian proprietors, 

owing to alluvion or diluvion occurring on the banks of 
Riparian disputes. , t /-« , ., , . .-it 

the Ganges, are decided in accordance with the common 

rules observed in other districts. A different practice, however, obtains with 

regard to the lands lying along either bank of the Kali Nadi. Here, where 

any part of an estate is cut away and formed on the opposite bank, the newly- 

formed land is claimed and taken possession of by tlie proprietors within whose 

lands the alluvion has accrued. 

During the cold and hot seasons, two bridges-of-boats are maintained 
over the Ganges: first, on the Hathras and Rohil- 

RerriBS and bridffes. 

khand road at Kachhla Ghat, where the Ganges 
has a breadth of about four miles in the rains and a depth of 42 feet, and 
a breadth in the cold season of 500 feet and a depth of ten feet with a sandy 
bottom: second^ on the Patiali and Budaon road, where the Ganges has a similar 
character. At the commencement of the rains the bridges are broken up, but 
boats are always available. There are also boat ferries at Kadirganj, Shabbaz- 
pur, and numerous other points along the river, most of which are kept up by 
the zamindars as a private speculation for the convenience of the neighbouring 

^ On tlie south bank of the Thana Daryaaganj Jhil there is a remarkable banyan tree, which at 
S'' 8" from the ground is 37^ in girth. The area of the laud covered by its shade at noon oa the 
i4th May, 1871^ was one rood and nineteen poles. 
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villages. There are numerous ferries on the Kali, the most important being, (1) 
that at On, north of Eta, on the Eta and Patiali road; here the Kali has a 
breadth of 3,060 feet and a depth of 12 feet in the rains, and a breadth of 100 
feet and a depth of 3 feet in the cold season ; two large boats are always available. 
(2) Dhumri on the Eta and Aligaiij road; here the river has a breadth of 4,500 
feet and a depth of 12 feet in the rains, and a breadth and depth in the cold 
season as before; the banks in both places are low and the bed is sandy; two 
teats are available. (3) On the Eta and Sahawar road, where the river is 2,900 
feet in breadth in the rains and 12 feet in depth, with a breadth of 80 feet and 
a depth of two feet in the cold season. These ferries are kept up during 
the whole year, as during the rains the river is not fordable, and at other 
seasons, owing to its use as a canal escape, the depth of the stream varies 
(^nsiderably. There are bridges over the K4Ii on the Hathras road at the 32nd 
and 33rd miles, where the river has a breadth of seven furlongs in the rains and 
a depth of 20 feet and a breadth of 120 feet in the cold season, with a depth of 
8 feet. A bridge was built, at Nadrai, by a man of the Teli (or oil-presser) caste 
some 100 years ago. It had the fault common to indigenous engineering, of hav¬ 
ing thi diametev of the piers much in excess of the water-way, and in connection 
with the construction of the aqueduct by which the Lower Ganges canal is to 
be carried across the Kali Nadi, it has been found necessary to take down the 
bridge and replace it by one of modern construction. 

The following statement sufficiently explains the position of the remaining 
ferries and bridges, giving the road, mile of road, and the depth and breadth 
of the streams in the rains and in the cold season :— 


Name of road. j 

Mile of 
road. 

Name of 
stream. 

Bridged 
or not. 

In time of flood 

Character of 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Bank. 

Bed. 

Grand Trunk Boad, ... 

262 

Khar war, ... 

Bridged, 

35 

6 

1 

Sloping, 

Loam. 

Hathras and Bachhla, ... 

31 

Marupur, ... 

Ditto, ... 

89 

6 

Ditto. 

Sand. 

Ditto, 

46 

Burh Ganga, 

Ditto, ... 

^ mile 

n 

Low. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, ... 

... 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, ... 

1 mile 

4 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, ... 

48 

Khajani, ... 

Ditto, ... 

600 

5 

Ditto. 

Loam. 

Kta to K^sganj, 

8 

' Karon, 

Ditto, ... 

670 

6 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Do. to Tundla, 

3 

Isan, 

Ditto, ... 

730 

7 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

10 

Arand, 

Ditto, ... 

1,200 

8^ 

Ditto. ) 

Ditto. 

Do. to Shikohabad, 

7 

Isan, •..« 

Ditto, ... 

800 

8 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Do. to Aliganj, 

10 ' 

Unnamed, ••• 

Ditto, ... 

200 

4 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Aliganj to Sarai Aghat,,.. 

10 

••• 

Ditto, „. 

70 

8 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto to Earukhabad, 

26 

Bagarh, 

Ditto, ... 

160 

4 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Eta to Patiali, 

2 

Kharwdr, ... 

Ditto, ... 

200 

3 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Patiali to Badaon, ... 

2 

Burh Ganga, 

Unbridged, 

600 

6 

Sloping. 

Sand. 

Ditto, 

9 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 

160 

8 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

]^Sganj to Sabawar, 

3 

Not named,,.. 

Bridged, 

80 

3 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Eta to Sa^t, ... 

8 


Unbridged. 

1,200 

3 

Ditto. 

Loam. 

Diito, 

10 


Ditto, ... 

2,700 

4 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Slidt to Aspnr, 

1 

• «« 

Bridged, 

1,380 1 

5 

Ditk), 

Ditto. 

Eta to Nidhauli, 

10 

Isan, 

Ditto, ... 

450 1 

6 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

13 

Arand, ... 

Ditto, ... 

900 ! 

6 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Hirahra to Nadrai, 

2 

Not named, r,* 

Ditto, ... 

80 

5 

Steep. 

Ditto. 
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NaTigataon, 


With the exception of ihe second portion of the Bhrh Ganga, crossed by the 
Hathras and Rohiikhand road, all these strums and nilas are dry in the cold 
and hot seasons, and the Burh Ganga where referred to contains only abont on© 
foot of water* 

There are no large to wns with a community subsisting by riyer traffic in this 
district. As already mentioned, the Ganges is the only 
navigable river in the district. The merchants of K^ganj 
send down large (|uantities of cotton, indigo, oil-seeds and grain to Kachha Gh4t 
on the Ganges for transmission by river, and on a smaller scale those of Dund- 
w^raganj and K4dirganj use the Kadirganj ghdt. There is also a little traffic 
at Nidhauli, on the Ganges canal, in cotton, indigo-seed, and grain. The rivera 
are not used as a motive power for machinery, nor could they be so used. At 
Chhachena however, seven miles below Eta, on the Lower Ganges canal, water- 
power equivalent to 200 horse-power wiU be available* It is roughly ^timat^ 
that about one thousand persons live inore or 1^ by the river indnstnes of the 
district; among these the Kahars or DMmars, thronghont the whole districl, 
number 23,104, but these men are more cultivators than fishermen, and only 
eke out a livelihood by fishing in favourable seasons. The Mallah population 
exclusively devoted to navigation is small in number and of little importance. 

The Et4wa and Cawnpore branches of the main Ganges canal pass through a 
small portion of parganah Marahra in the souths 
western comer of the district. The Cawnpore branch 
runs between the Isan on the east and the Rind on the wes t, and the Et4wa Imo 
runs to the west of the latter stream. The Cawnpore branch dose to the point 
where it is crossed by the Eta and Agra road is distant five miles from the Isan, 
whilst immediately eastward of the same point and of the village of Sawant: Khera, 
it comes in direct contact with the hollows of the Rind. The course of this 
stream here is very tortuous and directly at right angles to that of its general 
alignment, bearing, as it does, from west to east between the villages of Sawant 
Ehera and Gilaoli, The surface slope of the country from Nanu in the Aligarh 
district, where the Cawnpore terminal branch commences, to Sawant Khera, or a 
line of 30 miles, is 42*35 feet, or an average per mile of 1*41 foot. A cross-section 
here from the Isan to the Rind shows that the bed of the former is 5'44 feet 
below that of the Rind, and the latter river maintains its elevation above ihe 
Isan throughout the whole length of its course afterwards. The breadth of the 
canal channel is 69 feet, with a depth of water of six feet at high water. The 
berm is eight feet above the canal bed, and the upper bank is two feet above 
the berm. Altogether there are 24 miles of main canal, from which 54 J miles of 
rdjbaJiaSy 42 miles of minor rdjhahasj and 42J miles of gdls or small channels 
are given off. The Cawnpore branch alone is now navigable, but it is intmidod 
to make the Etawa branch also nayigable to the Jumna. 


Canals. 
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Lower Ganges canaL 


The Lower Ganges canal, taking its rise at Narora near Eajghat, in the Buland- 
shahr district, when completed, will alter the irrigation 
of the district considerably. Portions of it are now com¬ 
pleted. It enters the Eta district near the village of Kumraua, a mile and a half 
to the south of the Biirh Ganga in parganah Pachl4na ; thence it passes in a 
southerly direction to Jhabar, where, in the twenty-sixth mile-of the course 
of the canal from Narora, a branch line intended to irrigate the Kdli- 
Ganges du4b is given off. The entire length of this branch from Jhabar 
to its termination in a ravine near Takutganj is eighty miles. From Jh4bar 
the Eta canal runs southwards and crosses the Kali half a mile up-stream above 
the Nadrai bridge on the Kasganj road to Bafipnr, whence it takes a bend 
towards Sirsa Tibu in parganah Marahra, and passing through the villages ot 
Jirsmi and Kasann, crosses the Grand Trunk Road at Chhachena, and thence enters 
the Mainpuri district. A supply branch for the Oawnpore terminal branch of 
the main Ganges canal passes south from Rafipur through Tatarpur, Arthala and 
Kamsan to Bhandera, where it joins the canal. The Fatehgarh branch proceeds 
from Jhdbar across the Hathras and Rohilkhand road, midway between Soron 
andKisganj, and thence in a south-easterly direction between the Eiirh Ganga 
and the Kali to Bilsarh, and through Ldlpur into the Farukhabad district. As 
both the Oawnpore and Etawa branches of the Ganges canal pass along the water¬ 
shed of the country, and not across the lines of drainage, the ill-effects observed 
in other districts have not yet been experienced here, nor has the efflorescence 
of reh from over-saturation as yet deteriorated the land in any considerable 
degree.^ The constant and regular supply of water has, however, induced cultiva¬ 
tors to sow valuable crops, which without manure or fallow considerably exhaust 
the land, and are also said to render it unproductive unless irrigated. The prin¬ 
cipal loss occurring in this district from canals is from the damage caused by 
the occasional bursting of a rdjhaha, but the benefits from the presence of the 
canal are so. enormous that these incidental injuries are scarcely worthy of 
notice. 

There is no railway passing through the district, but the town of Eta is ac-- 
cessible by rail from the equally distant railway sta¬ 
tions on the East Indian line of Shikohahad, 85 miles 
J 0 &, between which and Eta there is a good straight metalled road ; and Tundla, 
glso 35 miles distant, which is connected by a raised and bridged road; of which 
eleven miles lying within the Eta district are metalled. 
The necessity for metalling the latter line throughout 
has been frequently urged on both Government and the local committees of 

, ^ Mr. Bidsdftle, ttie settlement officer, only knew of two instances where several fields of good 
land had become unculturable by the recent efflorescence of reh, and these were near the Cawn’' 
pore branch of the canal. 


Co nimnnications. 


Kailway. 
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the districts through which it passes, and there is now some hope that this work 
will be taken in hand. The road, if completed, would not only place Eta in 
direct communication with the military station of Agra, but would be the main 
line by which the traffic of Jalesar and other large towns along it would reach 
the railway. The Hdthras station on the same line of railway is 39 miles from 
Eta by the Grand Trunk Eoad as far as Sikandra Rao in the Aligarh district, 
and thence by the Robilkliand, KasganJ, and Hatbras road. 

The district contains 101 miles of first-class metalled roads, 113J miles of 
^ ^ second-class raised and bridged but unmetalled roads, 

and about 327 miles of unraised and unbridged roads. 
Mere village roads and cart-tracks, which abound in the district, are not included 
in the above. Year by year portions of the third-class roads are taken up, re¬ 
aligned, raised and bridged, but a considerable time must elapse before the funds 
available will allow of the completion of this work. The principal metalled 
road in the district is the Grand Trunk Road (26 miles 4,299 feet), which runs 
in a north-westerly direction from Mainpuri to Aligarh, comprising the 250fch 
to the 276th milestones from Allahabad, and costing for maintenance Rs. 5 
per mile per month, or Rs. 1,600 per annum, and for renewal of four miles 
every year Rs. 4,400. There is one encamping-ground at the 254th mile, 
another close to Eta, and a third at Bhadwds near the Aligarh boun¬ 
dary. Next in importance is the Rohilkhand, Kasganj, and Hathras 
road running from Kachhla Ghat, on the banks of the Ganges, through So- 
ron and Kdsganj, south-west to Sikandra Rao in the Aligarh district, where it 
joins the Grand Trunk Road. The length of this road in the Eta district is 25 
miles 1,620 feet. There are encamping-grounds at Nagla Dakheria, Bakner, 
and Soron Sarai. The Kdli is crossed by a bridge at Nadrai, and the Burh Gan- 
ga by two bridges Hear Soron. The importance of these two lines in a miiita- 
ly and commercial point of view cannot be overrated. The traffic returns are 
given hereafter for all the main lines of road. Another metalled road 15|- miles 
in length connects Eta with Kasganj, joining the Rohilkhand and fiathras road 
some little distance below Nadrai, and maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 1,418 : 
it crosses the Karon by a bridge. The Eta and Shikohabad road is metalled 
for 12i miles in this district at an average annual cost of Rs. 1,740. It crosses 
the Isan by a bridge. Next comes the Eta and Ttindla road, which is metalled 
for Hi miles in this district, at an average annual cost for repairs of Rs. 800. 

The unmetalled raised roads in tiie district have been specially aligned 


Minor roads. 


with a view to meeting the wants of the numerous small 
trading villages with which the district is studded. The 


average cost of maintenance for the five years ending in 1872 has been Rs. 2,532 


per annum. The third-class, roads cost duriog the same period Rs. 816 a year. 
The position of Eta on the Grand Trunk Road, with good communications 
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between it and all the neighbonring districts, is favourable to commerce, and 
removes all fear of any difficulty in transporting food-grains in seasons of 
scarcity. The comparative cost of transmitting grain by rail, road and river 
is discussed in the notice of the Meerut district, and need not be further noticed 
here. The second-class roads are as follows:— 



Miles. 

Feet. 


Miles, 

Feet. 

Eta to Aliganj 

... 33 

0 

Eta by Nidbanli (to boundary) 16 

0 

Aliganj circle road. 

... 2 

2,640 

Marabra and Marahebi, 

4 

0 

Eta to PatiSli, 

... 22 

0 

Aspur to Sakit, 

... 3 

2,640 

Patiali to Dnnd-waraganj, 

... 4 

0 

Kasganj to boundary, .. 

9 

2,640 

Eta to Marabra, ... 

... 12 

0 

Marabra to Nadrai, ... 

... 4 

1,200 


There are thirty-nine third-class roads. The following table gives the 
distance from Eta of the principal towns in miles and furlongs :— 


Aliganj, ... 

Miles. 

32 

Enrlongs. 

6 

Kadirganj, 

Miles. 

... 32 

Enrlongs, 

1 

Kasganj, ... 

18 

7 

Amapur, 

... 12 

0 

Satit, 

... 10 

0 

Sah5,war, ... 

... 20 

0 

Dhumri, ... 

... 17 

0 

Marabra, ... 

... »3 

4 

Sirhpnra, ... 

14 

0 

Soron, ... 

... 27 

1 

Patiali, 

22 

1 

NidbauH, 

... 10 

4 


The absence of large marshes and the common occurrence of extensive usar 
^ plains, combined with the light and sandy character of 

the soil and the singular natural facilities for drainage, 
renders the climate of Eta particularly dry and healthy. At the same time 
these characters render it liable to sand and dust storms, which in the hot wea¬ 
ther occur almost daily. The rains generally cease about the end of September, 
and by the middle of October the ground is dry enough to admit of camping 
out without the fear of fever. The cold weather lasts from about the beofinninfir 
of November to the end of February. The bracing cold is particularly felt 
here during those months so as often to necessitate fires, and about Christmas 
and when the winter rains commence there is a piercing breeze which reminds 
one of a winter’s day in Europe. The average rainfall for the years 1860-61 to 
1870-71 of the whole district, according to seasons, was as follows:— 




Ist June to 30th 10*4 35*5 27*5 37*4 30*6 26*8 34*0 38'8 

September. 

1st October to 0*4 *2 1*7 *3 '3 *7 ; ‘2 3*5 

31st January^ 

let Febmary to 1*1 •] -8 1*6 '2 3*1 2 4 

3ist May. 

Total, ... U*0 36*8 29*2 38*5 32*6 27*7 87*3 44*7 
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Productions of the Disteict. 

Eta has always been noted for its good shooting. Wild cattle are to be fonnd 

Animal kingdom Arjunpur jangles in parganah Sirhpnraj thoagh 

the nambers are yearly decreasing. Ili^iigai (Fortax 
pictus) occur in most parts of the district, and the common antelope or black buck 
is found in herds on every large usar and hJidr plain. Wolves are found in the 
larger jungles and in the wilder parts of the south-east of the district. Hares and 
grey partridge abound, and black partridge are common in the Ganges khadir 
and along the Bdrhganga. Sand-grouse frequent the maar plains, and in the cold 
weather every and large sheet of water is covered with all descriptions of peli¬ 
cans, geese, ducks, teal, coots, and water-hens* The banks of lie Burh Ganga 
especially abound with all the larger specie of game, partridges of both kinds, 
water-fowl and snipe. Buring 1870-71 the number of deaths from the attacks of 
wild animals and snake-bites was, from hydrophobia, 2 ; alligators, 2 ; snakes, 
23. In 1872 the dea&s were 30, in 1873 there were 23 deaths from the same 
causes, and, in 1874 there were 32 deaths. The usual sanctioned scale of rewards 
is in force, but rewards are only claimed for the destruction of wolves, and of an 
occasional leopard that finds its way here from the other side of the Ganges. A 
few persons drive a small trade in supplying wild-fowl for the Bareilly tealeries 
and in preparing antelope skins for the Cawnpore market, but the traffic is in¬ 
significant and hardly deserving notice. 

There is no particular breed of cattle in the district. The cattle used for 
agricultural purposes are the usual small, thin, wiry 

Domestic cattle. xT j x j a i’ u / 

breed common to the duab. As water is everywhere to 
be found close to the surface the necessity for a superior and strong breed of 
cattle does not exist. Bullocks employed for drawing water or ploughing cost 
from fifteen to thirty rupees a pair. Those used in country carts for the car¬ 
riage of goods cost from thirty to sixty rnpees a pair. Bullocks for carts for the 
conveyance of travellers cost from fifty to one hundred rupees a pair, and hand¬ 
some trotting bullocks for the superior class of ratha or native carriages cost 
from sixty to one hundred rupees a pair. The price of a common (or pony) 
vATim from ten to twenty rupees ; the large pony, commonly used by zamin- 
dars, fetches from twenty to fifty rupees. A still larger one, commonly kept by 
the better class of proprietors, will cost from fifty to one hundred rnpe^, while the 
wealthier classes purchase their horses at the Batesar fair in the Agra district, and 
give from one to two hundred rupees. The common tMtu (or pony) is bred in 
the district, still little has been done to improve the breed of cattle or horses up 
to the present time. The local officers consider that the district presents a fair 
field for the introduction of any practical scheme which might be adopted for 
the improvement of the breed of horses and cattle. The people are not slow to 

0 
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appreciate the benefits which would follow the introduction of good breeds, nor 
are they too apathetic to take advantage of any opportunity given for im¬ 
provement. A good Nagor bull from a Hariana cow and one from a Mysore 
cow were presented to thezamindars a few years ago, and produce goodmilch- 
eows, but, as a rule, they have been found too heavy for the small breed of 
agricultural cattle found in the district. 

The food of cattle varies with the time of year and the crops in season. 

From (October-November) to PAdZyun (Febru¬ 

ary) the stalks and leaves of Jodi" and hdjra known as 
^arZd,and thebhaff(5Ad^a) of moth and mdng are given as fodder. In Bhddon 
(Angust-September) the stalks of maize and jodr are also given. At the 
end of the cold weather the refuse of the sugar-cane after the juice has been 
expressed and the leaves are made use of is given to buffaloes. From Chaii 
(March) to Asdrh (June) the chaff of wheat, barley, gram and arhar is chiefly 
used for the more valuable cattle, with an occasional feed of barley and arhar 
m the cold season, and cotton seed (binaula) in the rains; Mzdz(oroil-cake) is 
also given to milch-cattle, and grass at all seasons where procurable. Grass 
forms the principal food for horses, with moth and mdng chaff during the rains, 
and in the cold weather barley and gram ground together. A common bullock 
will eat every day about ten sers of chaff, stalks and leaves chopped up together, 
besides grass, at a cost of about Rs. 18 a year. The superior descriptions of 
cattle get two to four sers of gram or arhar daily according to their size, value, 
and the means of the owner, A good horse gets from two to three sers of gram 
or barley a day, and a man on Rs. 2 a month is kept to look after him. The 
cost per annum varies with the amount of food, bub a horse receiving two sers 
of gram a day does not cost less than Bs. 90 per annum for his keep. 

There is little fishing in this district, as there are few large lakes and rivers. 

Kahars and Dhimars are the only castes that engage 
in fishing, and this they only follow as a casual resource 
at certain seasons. Fish is seldom brought to market, and then seldom sells 
for more than half an anna a pound, whilst first-class mutton fetches one 
anna and second-class mutton nine pies a pound. Brahmans, Khatris, Bar- 
hais, Bhdts, Sondrs, Kdyaths, and Baniyas alone abstain from the use of 
fish in this district. Sweep nets are used for catching fish in the Ganges 
and those parts of the K41i Nadi w^here deep water can be found. At times 
in the hot and cold seasons, when the water is low, the river is dammed up and 
swept with nets besides being used for irrigation. In the Burh Ganga, which 
is a mere marsh with a slight current in the rains, the stream is dammed up 
after a fa^ days’ rain, and one opening is left where a wicker basket (kdnch) 
is placed, into which the fish fall, and from it there is no escape. Casting-nets 
cwith a mesh of one-third of an inch are also used in the shallower parts of the 
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Kaii, and in the tanks and jhils^ in which during the rains numhers of small 
fry are taken. The ordinary hook and line is also everywhere used. The 
district has no low-lying lands or paddy-fields where fishing for the smaller 
species could ho carried on. The principal kinds of fish caught during the 
cold and hot seasons for food are the Itvichi, sa-ir, kailiga^ 

rohu^ kadhuy kirhdry genr^ kadhay nawaniy sakrUy kenchy patijay and anwdri. 
The crops most commonly grown in the district are wheats barley, rice, 
peas, grain, mung, cotton, hemp, tily mustard, indigo, 
satHower, Indian-corn, jour, bdjray red pepper, pota¬ 
toes, carrots, melons, radishes, sugar-cane, and poppy. The actual cultivated 
area during the year of measurement at the settlement which lasted from 
Distribution of cuitiva- 1872-73 was fil9,329 acres, of which 332,985 

ted area at settlement. acres were under khaHf crops and 288,31:4 acres were 
under rcdfi, as follows :— 


Vegetable kingdom. 


fStaXennent showing the acreage under the principal crops in each parganah* 


rai^auab. 

KhotHf. j 

BaM. j 

Grand[ 

Total. 

Saga-r- 

caiie. 

Cot¬ 

ton. 

Fod¬ 

der. 

Indi¬ 

go. 

f 1 

Other ! 
crops. 

Total. 1 

Wheat. 

! 

1 Bar-1 
ley. 

1 

Gram.| 

" To¬ 
bacco.! 

1 

Other 

crops. 

' 1 

TotaL j 

Tar4i tr^xct. 






! ^ 




! 




Kidbpur, 

3,291 

6 , 22 :; 

6,534 

349 

! 12,287 

28,683 

1 18,505 

4,102 

709 

103 

1,823 

25,241 

53,924 

Faizpxir, 

2,063 

4,511 

1,156 

5 

3,614 

11,359 

j 5,197 

2,305 

8 

26 

562 

8,398 

19 ', 7 S 7 

AoIM, 

2,057 

4,221 

1,163 

3 

3,882 

12,328 

5^171 

1,228 

94 

39 

170 

6,702 

19,030 

Central dudb. 














Pachlana^ 

S90 

1 , 0:)7 

994 

116 

7,003 

I 0 i 070 

2,586 

2,860 

1,133 

37 

489 

7,100 

17,170 

Bilram, 

1,310 

4 , 501 

10,235 

1,010 

14,293 

31,354 

9,211 

7,991 

4,826 

171 

955 

23,151 

64,583 

Soron^ 

9il 

2 , 3 SS 

1,340 

12 

8,160 

12,841 

2 , 923 r 

2,569 

902 

213 

223 

6330 

3^671 

Sahawar* 

1,064 

3,996 

4,558 

27,427 

1,273 

38,318 

8,275 

9,076 

1,154 

62 . 

3,872 i 

21,439 

59,757 

Sirhpura, 

211 

2,ii; 

2,363 

20,067 

j 1,408 

26,160 

7,125 

7,612 

328: 

94 

1,764 

16,823 

42 , 9 ^ 

PatiaU, 

591 

2,412 

1,547 

802 

1 10,965 

16,317 

3,674 

3,750 

747 

73 

2,022 

10,266 

26,583 

Bama, 

81 

S9S 

1,441 

247 

1 6,635 

9,302 

2,610 

334 , 

921 

36 

2,461 

9,533 

I8,S3i 

Azaumagar, 

3,731 

4,6Si: 

8 , 3 S 6 

37,552 

1 4,853 

67,109 

22,179 

14,110 

2,118 

414 

[ 14,120 

52,941 

1 110,050 

iToK tract, \ 





[- ; 






i 



Sonb^r, 

551 

2,057 

3,479 

213 

! 3,603 

8 , 903 - 

1,280 

1,151 

670 

1 82 

2,471 ' 

5,634 

14,557 

Mdrabra, 

523 

9,530 

13,434 

815 

6,419 

30,721 

21,888 

15>098 

3,680 

; 150 

5,178 

44,994 

! 75,716 

Eta, 

783 

7 , 9 U 3 

19,237 

1,437 

10,154 

39,514 

2333 

16,798 

1,174 

214 

5,701 

47,270 

86,784 

Totals ... 

16,992 

66 , 51 ; 

4,766 

90,055 

94,653 

s 

13436 

1 92,164 

17,363 

1 1,713 

40,308 

286,344 

619,323 

Percentage, ... 

2*8 

9'1 

12*1 

14*6 

15*2 

53.7 

21*7 

14-9 

2*8 

0-3 

6-.j 

4^-3 

100 


i^x>duce Ber acre^ 


Mr. Hobart has given me the following estimate of 
the average produce per acre for each of the principal 
crops in an ordinary year :— 


Crop. 

Soil in which 
sown. 

Produce 

per 

TcucJhCha 

bigha- 

Produce 

per 

acre- 

Crop. 

Soil in which 
sown. 

PTrodnoe 

per 

huckcha 

bigha. 

Produce 

per 

acre. 

Rice, eommon, ... 
Bice, 

Cotton Cuncleaned) 
Ditto (cleaned), ... 
Arhar, 

Jodr, 

Mdsh, 

Til or kanjal,. 

MaMiyafi tardi. 
Ditto,, ... 
Ommatj 

Ditto, .« 
Ditto, ... 
Slattiydr, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Bhur^ 

Mds. sr3. 
4 20 

3 20 

X 10 

0 17 

1 10 

1 2 10 

0 20 
' 0 S 

1 20 

Mds. STB. 

23 25 

IS 15 

6 12| 
i 2 9i 
6 124 
11 324 
a. 25 

0 264 
7 35 

i/iingr, 

BaM, 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Gram, 

Srarson, 

Dna, 

Maize, ... 1 

; Do.,. 

DnmaU ... 

\BMr, 

... 

Cumat, 

MaUiyr^, 

'Gaithaiii, 

MTds. srs, 
0 20 

4 10 

4 0 

0 10 

2 20 

0 6 
i 2, 20 

1 4 0 

a 
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ETA DISTRICT, 


CoitoB, arhaTy wii’eat, sar&ony gram and dua or tdrd are cultivated in irrigated 
soils; hdjray niothy and barley on unirrigated soils. The oil-seeds are 

sown intermixed with other crops, and never alone. 

The mode of agriculture varies little from that in practice in the neigh- 

bourino: districts. Manure Is generally used throughout 
Mode of hasbandry. , ” ^ ^ . . -j j 

the entire district, and one manuring is consitoed 

sufficient for two crops: thus, after Indian-corn has been cut^ the ground witt 
be manured and wheat or barley will be sown, and after them cotton or indigo, 
without any fresh manuring. For general crops from twenty-five to seventy- 
five maunds per bigha khdm are spread according to the character of the crop: 
for sugar-cane, opium, tobacco, and vegetables one to two hundred maunds are 
required. Manure is not ordinarily an article of traffic, each cultivator sav¬ 
ing and carting away his own pile, and those who are not mltivators allow 
their friends to remove the refuse around their houses. Where manure is sold t he 
price varies from half a rupee to a rupee and a half per hundred maunds. 
The expense of carting one hundred maunds of manure a mile and spreading 
it, if a thdugdwa or four-bullock cart be used with two labourers, is about 
Be. 1-12. 


of crops. 


As a rule only one crop is taken from the ground each year. The prin¬ 
cipal exceptions are cotton, which is often succeeded by 
dimay 2 h*a,j tobacco or vegetables in guuJidni lands; 
indigo, which is usually follow’ed by wheat and barley ; and Indian-com 
and rice, which are sometimes immediately succeeded by tobacco, barley, 
and wheat. In iardi lands, where sugar-cane has been grown during the 
year, rice is usually grown next. I^nds are still allowed to lie fallow, but 
not to such an extent as formerly. The fallow at the former sel^leinent 
amounted to 82,816 acres, and now, though the cultivated area has increased 
by about 1&0,000 acres, the fallow is not one-fourth of what it was, which 
unay perhaps be due to tho gradual disappearance of the destructive weed 
hdns} 

Irrigation is generally and extensively had recourse to in all parts of the 

district, but increase in irrigation has not kept pace 
Irrigation, . ^ 

with the extension of cultivation. Since the former 

gettlement the cultivated area has increased, as already noticed, very consi¬ 
derably. At that time the irrigated area comprised 224,174 acres, or 48 per 
cent of the cultivation. Taking the total area at 967,fi53 acres, the returns of 
1872 show 186,292 acres as barren; 768,198 acres as culturable, of wiidi 
12^863 acres were held free of revenue ; 1,30,594 acres were culturable waste ; 
19,774 acres were fallow of one year, and 617,830 acres were under cultivation 


^ A Ij^ng fallow alter tire raU crop is here called naTwa% aed after a khat ij crop karel-^ 
uncultttra'hle waste is kiiown as patpar^ 
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{rahiy 328,373; 289,437). Tha irrigated area araoimted to 191,606 acres, 

distributed as follows :— 


Canal-irrigated bj lift 

Bitto flow 

Rabi, 

... 6, IPO 

... 6^96 

Ebarif. 

3, ms 
4.781 

Total. 

9,476 

11,377 

Total 

Irrigated feom other »urcea 

... 12,786 

U>,}94 

S,W7 

63,653 

20,85,3 

198,847 

Total 

I^dact area cropped in both aeasons 

... 147.980 
... H,047 

71,720 

14.047 

219.'0> 

28,-094 

area irrigated 

... 133,938 

57,673 

» 91,606 


The following statement shows the canal-irrigation in each parganah for 
S6¥en years:— 


Year. 


S 

^C8 

S 

*• 

xi 

«s 

»K 

% 

i 

--- 1 

Baktt. 

sZ 

MS 
xi . 

§ 

QD 


1866*^— 

Kharff, 



170 

2,428 

684 . 

63 


3,345 

Habi, 



801 

8,568 

4,636 

1,996 

660 j 

16,661 


Total, 

“* i 

971 

10,996 

6,320 

2,059 1 

f60 

20,006 

1867-68— 









Kharif, 

*.« 


208 

1,726 

890 

290 , 

42 

8,156 

RaM, 

... 

••• 

838 

8,348 

3,495 

2,548 

521 

15,810 


Total, 

i 

1,106 

10,074 

4,385 

2,838 

563 

18,966 

186S-69— 









Khaiif, 


.*• I 

831 

6,824 

2 648 

1,849 

133 

12,885 

Rabi, 


1 

978 

13,733 1 

6,129 1 

2,723 

904 

2MS7 


Total, 

... 

1,809 

20^67 

7,777 

4,572 

1,037 

35,752 

1869-70— 









Kharif, 

... 


763 

7,723 

1,911 

1,494 

144 

12,041 

Mabi, 

... 


8C^ . 

2,940 

3,503 

n,#-3 

507 

17,755 


Total, 

... 


17^69 

6^414 

4,497 

6^1 

29,796 

j-8:0-71— 

Khari4 



424 

6,759 

1,586 

I»237 ’ 

1'’45 

10,151 

Kabij 

... 


710 

lc,23a 

34 SI 

3,357 

648 , 

18,306 


Total, 

... 

1,134 

>6,989 

6,047 

4,594 

693 

28^7 ■ 

1871-72— 









Kharif, 



663 

6^7 

2,162 ; 

1,896 

mB 

11,716 

Rubi, 

... 

... 

783 

8,021 

3,042 , 

2,852 

165 

14^863 


Total, 

... 

1,346 

14,918 

5,194 


373 , 

26,579 

1872-73— 









Kharil, 

••• 


457 

5,257 

1,434 

1,218 

67 

8,433 

Rabi, 


... 

724 

9,062 

2,470 

2,896 

623 

15,7.75 


Total, 

... 

1,181 

14,319 

3,904 

4,114 

690 

24,208 





o 

] 


cc 


o 


o<i 

CO 

Crops. 

t» 

03 

CO 

Ot) 

r— 

O 

r- 

!>. 

oc 

r-t 

(N 

JtN. 

« 

Crops. 

t- 

1 

03 

o 

00 

6 

t'. 

QCX 

r- 

t- 

aa 

t— 

1 

ao 

Gardens, 

430 

365 

508 

356 

Other pulses,... 

25 

60 


S3 

Sugar-cane, ... 

194' 

301 

307 

434 

Fodtier, 

... 

... 

■ —- 

... 

Wheat, 

8,821 

12,723 

8,942 

9,453 

Cotton, 

1,839 

936 

261 

82 

Barley, 

7»308 

5,245 

5,414 

5,308 

Other fibres,... 

1 

... 

1 


Kice, 

... 

42 

415 

177 

! Indigo, ... 

7,933 

7,861 


7,355 

Maize, 

736 

... 

... ! 

... 

Other dyes, ... 

... 

... 

1 

6 

Other cereals, 

2,013 

335 

165 

357 

Drugs, 

16 

28 

40 

43 

Gram, 

380 

175 

205 

614 

Oil-seeds, 

... 

! 

... 



The average depth at willch water is found through-out the district is six- 
Depth of water from the surface, varying from 22 feet in 

the surface. Sonh4r to 8 feet in Nidhpur. The average depth of 

water in kuchcha wells is about 6 feet. The following statement shows the well 
statistics for the whole district as recorded during the settlement operations :— 


Farganah. 


Kidhpur, 

Faizpur, 

Aulai. 

Paehlana, 

Bilram, 


A verage depth 

To water. 

Of water. 

4*33 

5*09 

4*78 

6-38 

13*21 

1*93 

275 

2 26 
4*53 
6*24 


\Axierage depth 


{Average depth. 


Farganah, 


Farganah, 



Sirlxpura, 
Patiali, 
Barn a, 


I4*79| 374 AzanMiav^ar, . 

2U’56' 4 86 bonhar, , 

1676' 4-22 Marahra, 

9‘6d 371 Ditto , 

11*63 an Eta-Sakifc, . 


13*15 4*80 

14*23 6*34 

10-34' s-sa 
12 * 74 | 6 * 39 ‘ 

1772 7-65 


The cost of well-irrigation varies very much, but may roughly be estimated 
at Re. 1-10 per acre for each watering. A pair of bullocks at a cattle-run can 
irrigate one acre in three days, whilst the Persian wheel requires six days, and 
the dkenkli or lever requires nine days. The area hrigable by a run at a pukka^ 
welly taking the statistics of the whole dis trict, is about 5|- acres ; by a run at a 
kuchcha well is about 4 acres, and by a dhenkli is under 2 acres. 

In the tract irrigation is seldom had recourse to, though hand wells 

are occasionally u-sed by the Kachhi and Mufdo cultiva-r 
Woll irrigatioti. ' 

tors. The central dudb tract depends exclusively on 
wells, as there are no canals. Water is every where available and kuchcha wells. 
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are dtig for irrigation, but, owing to the sandy nature of the subsoil, they sel-* 
dom last in most parts more than one season, though strengthened by coils of 
twigs and cylinders. The supply of water, too, is usually very scanty and on!/' 
sufficient for one bullock-run. This is no donbt due to the water beiug collec¬ 
ted from percolation above the spring level, for where that is reached the 
supply is usually ample. The general proportion of irrigation in this tract Was 
28 per cent, at the recent settlement. The water of the K41i is here, also, 
frequently dammed up for irrigation and raised to the level of the surrounding 
country by the dhenJdi or lever, or else it is thrown up by the basket or Imri^ 
In the tract to the south of the Kali the means of irrigation are plentiful and 
the proportion of the irrigated to the cultivated area reaches 63 per cent. Kmk* 
cka wells reaching an ample supply cannot he dug everywhere, and for this rea¬ 
son pukka wells are more common, and 57 per cent, of the total irrigation is had 
from ihem. 

Wells in this district may be divided into two classes,— those that are carried 
down to the spring level and those dmt reach only to 
%e percolation level. These wells may be again sub¬ 
divided into pukka wells or wells constructed of burnt bricks or block kunkur, 
and kueheba wells which have been simply dug out. Pukka wells are made with 
or without lime-mortar. The shape is generally round, but many old wells are 
to be found built iu a hexagonal or octagonal shape. Besides ordinary pmkka 
wells some wells are constructed with deep concave-shaped bricks fitting into 
each other at the ends and set edgewise one above the other; these wells are 
generally of very small diameter, and only just large enough to admit the 
leathern bucket. Another kind of well is made of broad flat bricks in the shape 
of the segment of a deep cylinder, and is usually of the size of ordinary mason¬ 
ary wells. Both these kinds of wells r^t on wooden cylinders rising to the 
level of the water, the brick lining serving merely to prevent the falling in of 
loose soil. The cost of the former, exclusive of the expense of digging the well 
and setting the cylinder, is roughly reckoned by the cultivators at one rupee 
fi)r 4^ feet of running depth of cylinder, that of the latter at feet per rupee. 
The former last from 15 to 20 years, and the latter, which are in more common 
use, last much longer. In Mdrahra a brick-built well with water sufficient for 
two runs costs Rs. 200, and a similar well built of knnkiir costs Rs. 150. 

Kuchcha wells differ much according as they are excavated in mota or hard 

K ii iia wells. sandy soil. * Where hard stiff soil is met with a 

well of the circumference required is dug out, and 
carried down either to the spring level or a few feet below the water-bearing 
stratum. Such a well may last 15 or 20 years. In sandy tracts the usual 
method is to dig a wide hole about ten feet in diameter down to the water-bear¬ 
ing stratum, and then to sink the ordinary well about four feet wide, and line 
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BTl DISTRICT. 


it with ccrils 6f twigs (him} of arhar or stalks of amsa ox ’gmddTy ot with 

k wkfctle cylinder (hudjhar) coastrueted chiefly of jhau (tamarisk) and occa¬ 
sionally of a rough planking (koihi) of dhdh The latter kind of well is 
geilOrally carried to the spring level A Wm well costs about Rs. 4 or 5, 
and lasts about one year; a hudjhar well lasts two years; and a kotki well, 
costing Rs- 20, lasts ten years* The most frequent kind of well in sandy tracts 
is, however, a mere wide hole dug to the water-bearing surface, but such a well 
does not last for more than one year, and costs only Re. 1-8* 

The modes of irrigation most commonly in use are 

. (1.) jf'aira; a large leathern bucket is fixed to 

Modes of imgation. i /. t • i • 

the end of a rope, which is worked over a wheel The 

rope is attached to the yoke of a pair of oxen, which are driven down a sloping 

pathway Coustruoted near to the well, the driver sitting on the rope to give 

^ additional momentum to the oxen. In their course 

Paira* 

downwards the oxen draw up the bucket, which when 
they reach the end of the run is two or three feet above the mouth of the well, 
where it is caught by a person who draws it toward the shallow basin con¬ 
structed to receive the water on the platform of the well The driver then stops 
and turns the oxen so as to slacken the rope, when the bucket is dropped on to 
the basin where it is emptied, and the water runs oflP by the channels made for 
it to the field which is being irrigated* The oxen are then driven to the top 
of the run, the bucket is again dropped into the well and the operation repeat¬ 
ed. Two men are required for this work; one to drive the cattle and the other 
to catch, empty, and return the bucket to the well, besides the panmela to dis¬ 
tribute the water. 


(2.) 'DherM%.~TM% apparatus consists of a horizontal lever with a weight 

at one end and a bucket on the other, and is worked on 
Dlieiikli, ^ . 

a strong post which forms a fulcrum. The man working 

it generally stands at the mouth of the well, or, when the well is large, on a 

beam laid across it, and pulls down the rope till the bucket reaches the water ; 

when filled the rope is let go, and the weight at the other end draws up 

the bucket. This machine is only used where the water is very close to the 

surface. 


(3.) Rhent^ rdhent^ or raJiaU —A pulley well or a couple of small earthen 
_ . , pots attached to each other by a rope and worked over a 

jpfirsisiii wiiGd ^ •A a 

wheel, the two pots alternately ascending and descend¬ 
ing ; this method is chiefly employed where the subsoil is sand and the water close 
to the sUriiee. The last method, called is chiefly made use of when water 
taken from tanks, Jhils, rivers, or canal channels for irrigation, has to be raised to 
a higher level A basket made of bambus or, if durability is required, of leather 
is emplt^ed; to the basket two Strings are joined on each side; these are held by 
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two |)ersons 5 who station themselyes one on each side of the basin from which 
the water is to be raised. A swinging motion is then given to the basket ; wa¬ 
ter from the basin is caught np and thrown into a small reservoir above, from 
which it runs off to the field. When water has to be raised any considerable 
height, as in the cold weather from the river-bed to the top of its banks, a suit¬ 
able spot, where a footing for the persons working the basket and deep water 
can be found, is cbosen at a height of three or four feet above the water leveL 
A small basin is then dug in the bank with a channel leading to a reservoir. 
Above the reservoir another small basin with a channel leading to another reser¬ 
voir is constructed, and so on until the top of the bank is reached. At the water’s 
edge and at each of the reservoirs two or four persons with baskets are stationed. 
Those at the water’s edge commence throwing np the water into the basin above 
them, whence it runs into the first reservoir. As soon as this is sufficiently 
filled, the parsons stationed there begin to work their basket, and send the water 
into the basin above them, and in this manner the water is thrown from one 
level to another until the basin at top of the bank is reached, whence tie 
water can be run off by channels to any spot where it may be required. 

In irrigation from canals, where the canal water is below the surface of the 

field, the ddl or basket method is chiefly employed. 

T?f*mn C8J12 lIs. 

Where the water is above the level of the field it is 
allowed to flow (tor) into it by channels, and is either thrown over the surface 
with a shovel or is allowed to flood the field.. It has already been stated that 
the canals in the district are carried along the water-shed of the country and 
do not cross the lines of natural drainage, and as, in addition, the portion of the 
district through which they pass is of a high-lying and dry character, the health 
of the people cannot be said to have been injuriously affected, though the 
people themselves, even when residents of parganahs at a distance from the 
canals, assert that a large increase in fever is due to them. In the actual 
vicinity of the canals the spring-level of the country and the percolation-level 
in the wells has been slightly raised, but not to any such extent as to give 
cause for complaint. The most mischievous effect produced by the abundant 
supply of water obtainable from the canals has already been spoken of. At 
the same time, it should be said that there are others who assert that the 
exhaustion of the soil is due to the use of canal water, and the exc^siva 
percolation of water from the canals ; but the balance of opinion is generally 
against the latter view, and in all probability, as far as this district is concerned, 
with reason. If the cultivators could be taught to have some regard to the 
future in their treatment of the cultivation, and if some means could be devised 
by the Canal Department to prevent the excessive and intentional waste of 
water which is always occurring, the canals would be regarded as productive, in 
this district at least, of only immense good. 
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The number of wells in the district, as ascertained at the recent settlement, 
was as follows:— 




Ntiniker of 

Total area 

Average 

Class of well. 

Nu mker. 

runs. 

irrigated. 

Area irrigated 
by eack run. 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Fnkka wells, ... 

* 

4,962 

10,888 

59,574 

8 to 6 acres. 

10*20 

4*12 

Kuckcha wells,... 

25,060 

26,684 

1,00,821 

2 to 6 „ 

5*17 

2*0 

Dkenkli, ... 

10,622 

10,631 

19,317 

14 to 3 „ 

4*14 

3*6 

Total, ... 

40,644 

48,203 

1,79,712 

3‘72 acres. 

6*20 

3* 12 


In the tarai parganahs there is still a large area of culturable waste 


^ ^ amounting to 44,069 acres, or 32 per cent, of the 

whole culturable area. A very large part of this land 
is little different from the outlying parts of the adja(ient cultivated land, and 
has already since the new settlement been largely encroached upon. In the 
central duab tract between the Burh Ganga and the Kali the amount of cul¬ 
turable waste still remaining is not extensive, averaging in each parganah about 
19 per cent, of the culturable area. It is principally either sandy waste or the 
remains of jungle. The latter is generally worth the expense of reclamation, 
while the former, unless in good rainy seasons, is worth very little. In the rich 
lands to the south of the Kali the culturable waste is only 15 per cent, of the 
culturable area. Returns of the cultivated and culturable areas for 1848, 1853, 
1865, and 18t 3 are given, from which it will be seen that during the last quarter of 
a century the increase of cultivation has been from 471,597 acres to 619,329 acres. 


Paclilana 

Marahra. 


Faizp-ar, 


SiTkpuxa, .. 
S a k a w ar 
Karsana. 


13,472 

7,020 

160 

4,807 

25,465 

16,560 

4,041 

169 

4,686 

60,967 

10,050' 

10,361 

47,104 

129,3*27 

67,228 

8,135 

8,133 

45,831 

36,297 

19,628 

S99 

9,047 

66,37 1 

49,501 

4,689 

3,100 

8,181 

13,707 

7,485 

700 

3,694 

25,686 

17,452 

1,832 

659 

5,643 

21,974 

15,375 

179 

10,736 

49,333 

23,275 

4,131 

69 

21,868 

12,189 

11,335 

569 

9,263 

38,060 

15,143 

9,850 

417 

12,640 

30,672 

61,853 

3,066 

16,095 

100,645 

42,917 

37,286 

3,109 

17,333 

89,976 

23,472 

16,266 

26,127 

168,647 

101,982 

16,344 

1,654 

39,66T 

22,964 

11,089 

4,346 

2,674 

41,535 

26,615 

8,721 

81 

6,118 

16,630 

6,244 

1,435 

3,635 

23,855 

17,767 

2,958 


3,130 

28,644 

20,008 

391 

9,266 

68,333 

38,120 

15,852 

161 

4,200 

45,4*26 

17,254 

408 

4,293 

73,235 

54,499 

11,314 

371 

7,051 

34,883 

13,030 

398 

85,082 

83,257 

42,033 

9,231 

270 

31,723 

33,539 

4,666 

564 

35,813 

76,316 

36,438 

5,365 

401 

34,122 

10,268 

6,213 

134 

3,647 

20,794 

13,652 

3,428 

64 

3,760 


952,9681 471,6971 222,71 sl 39,3741 219,2761 969,6391563,0321 142,067118,6381 245,852 
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area in | ivenue-'Barren J area in L > , . 

acres. I tumble, . | > acres. tiTaied. 


ItnraWe venue* 
I waste, free. 


PacMana,... 
Marabra, ... 
Biii|£ra, ... 
Soron, 
Faizpur, 
Aniai, 
Nidhpnr,... 
Azamnagar, 
Patiali, ... 
Bama, 
Sirbpnr^, ... 
Sah a war- 
Ksrsana. 
Eta-.Sakit,... 
Sonhar, *#• 1 


84,246 6V4 

65,371 60,2 

25 686 17,6 

34 632 18,7 

34.183 17.5 

104,674 44,3 

159,468 10J,2 

41,553 24,7 

23,904 18,7 

58,035 89, 

61,284 56. 

158,043 8t, 

20,881 14, 


128,028 

66,166 

26,223 

31,504 

31,041 

107,629 

164,100 

41,762 

24,573 

58,957 


75,715 
64,508 
19,671 
19,757 
19,030 
63,924 
110,050 
26,583 
18,834 
42,989 


74,531 59,757 8,1^ 

164,554 86,784 17,397 

21,92fi 14,557 3J37 


502 40,391 
174 4,538 

386 2,165 

32 5,711 

... 4,158 

817 22,676 
588 23,608 
134 3,298 

... 1,764 

4 6,291 


Total, ... 898,838 567,1371 154,249i 18, 19S| 159,259; 966,615 619,329! 156,8711 2,632:187,783 


Sowing, &C. 


The implements in general use are the hal or plough, which is made of babdl 
in the uplands and of rajdr in the lowlands; the 'phaura 
Implements. broad hoe; tot or narrow hoe; hlvd^pa or scraper ; 

hansiya or sickle ; hdas or bambu seed distributor; hur^ through which the seed 
is dropped into the furrow; patela or roller. The ordinary leathern bucket, dhenMi 
orlewer, and rahat or Persian wheel, are used in irrigation. Theamountof capital 
represented by the implements and cattle required for one plough of land is about 
fifty rupees. The crops grown ingauMn lands, which are all irrigated as a 
rule, are cotton, indigo, tobacco, vegetables, melons, wheat, barley, sugar-cane, 
safflower, carrots, zira, ajwdiny sonf^ poppy? Indian-com, 
and jodr. In irrigated dd^nat soil the crops grown are 
<x)tton, indigo, tobacco, Indian-corn, jodr^ wheat, barley, sugar-cane, dm, 
agwdin^ gram and hemp. In irrigated mattiydr wheat, barley, gram, masdr, 
peas, melons, jodr and rice; and in irrigated hMr soil wheat, barley, gram, cotton, 
melons, indigo, and millets are grown. In unirrigated lands, in dumat soil, joir, 
barley, gram, cotton, maize, and hemp are grown. In onirrigated maUiyir soil 
rice, barley, gram, and peas are grown. In unirrigated soil are grown 
hdjra^ barley, gram, pMlsan^ san, m>th, loUya, arAar, &c. The 

number of mixed crops are considerable, arharj til, kuUM, and patsan-Rve sown 
with jodr; sarson and dda with wheat, barley, and gram. Mask, nutng, and 
loUya known as masim are sown with the millets as a rain crop. The castor 
plant is sown with sugar-cane and cotton. 
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Indigo, cotton, and opium are far more extensively cultivated tlian formerly, 

, ,. . Sugar-cane cultivation appears to have decreased every- 

Increased cultivation. ° . n . . 

where save in those few parts where canal-irngation is 

available. The proportional distribution of wheat and barley stands much as it 

did twenty years ago. The introduction of the Lower Ganges canal will, as in 

Meerut, probably altogether change the agricultural condition of the district, and 

poor crops like hdjra and arhar will give place to sugar-cane and cotton. The 

increased cultivation of tobacco, opium, and indigo has not been followed by a 

decrease in the area devoted to food-grains ; on the contrary, owing to the great 

extension of cultivation, the production of food-grains has also increased 

considerably. 

Ten species of sugar-cane are grown in the district: the dhor^ chin, barcn 
kha, paunda, manga, digxlchin, gegla, agaul, raklira, and 
Jcdla ganna. The cane for seed is cut into four or five 
pieces and stored until wanted in a place called a bijhara> Mr. James writes :— 
I saw in parganah Mdhpur a very curious arrangement for storing cane for seed. 
Just outside the village homestead was a square place, somewhat like a miniature 
cemetery divided off into twenty compartments or vaults. Each compartment has 
its respective owner, and here the cane is buried every year by the various sharers 
and taken up at seed-time. BJach piece of cane so cut for seed is called Sipainra, 
It is sown in Magh (January), and is ready for cutting in Aghan and Pds (Novem- 
ber-Decemher.) When just sprouted sugar-cane is called kullia; when a little 
taller it is known as ikh or ikhdri, and when the knots on the cane (poi) become 
distinct and developed the cane is termed ganna, and when ready for cutting 
gdndaJ^ The cane is then cleaned (chhol) and gathered into bundles (phdndi) 
of one hundred each. In this way they are carried to the kolhu (or press), where 
the caue is sliced into pieces (gadili) about three inches long and placed in the press, 
which is made of shisham or boMl wood, and rarely of stone. The refuse or press¬ 
ed cane is here known as pdta or pdtL The juice pours out into an earthen ves¬ 
sel (hogha) below and is then taken off to the hardhi (or boiler), where it is made 
into gdr or undrained raw-sugar. Rdb is made by putting the boiled juice 
into an earthen vessel called ^karsi,^ when after certain operations it becomes 
gr 2 i'nvl 2 ded (rawa parjdta). The o'db is then placed in a bag and pressed 
and purified; the solid matter which remains in the bag after pressing is 
termed choganda, and when dried is known as hhdnd, while the liquid which 
runs out of the bag is called sMra, and is used in making wine and in preparing 
tobacco for smoking. The scum which floats on the top during the process 
of boiling is called laddoi, and the whole juice when the boiling is just complet¬ 
ed is known as pdg. The first bojha of juice is usually distributed amongst the 
pressers, village carpenters and blacksmiths during a ceremony termed rasg&mal 
or ramii. The next festival is the distribution of the first gdr, cdAitdjaldwan by 



bajka. 


Hindus and sinni by Mnsalmaus, when from two to five sers are given away. 
Sugar-pressing work is known as dhel, and the large balls of are called 
hhelu. The large hheli weighing about seven sers and called pMnka is seldom 
made here. 

Nearly all the crops have difiFerent names at different stages of their gro wth: 
Different names at diff- when young, the blades of wheat are called 

erent stages of growth. older, Jch4nd, and when the pod of the ear 

appears, kdntJii; when the ear begins to appear it is described as hithiydna or 
gaUthaj and when the ear is half in pod and half out as handhela. When the ear 
is all out it is said to cJikatm^ and when the grain becomes developed, nibauriya ; 
when half ripe bhaderay and when fully ripe jMra, When wheat is stored up 
on the threshing-floor a cultivator says gehun pain kai. The grain and chaff 
(bhtka) piled up after tre&dbig (ddir^) is called siliya. This mingled grain and 
bMsa is then winnowed, and the pile of grain, still with whole ears and chaff 
scattered through ii^ which remains after the winnowing is called gajaum. 
This pile has to undergo a second treading which is called khur ddf/t, after which 
the grain is clean. The more common preparations from wheat are bdUi, 
pMr-mdl, pdya^prdta, and lapaL The terms for all the staple crops are simi¬ 
larly copious. The principal varieties grown in Eta are katlia^ a very hard red 
wheat; ratua; munriya^ a beardless wheat; suka, a bearded wheat resembling 
the preceding; and hddshdhi^ a very long-eared variety. 

Mr. Hobart gives the following estimate of the value of a kucbteha bigha 
and an acre of wheat sown in good ddmat soil. Til and 

Value of an acre of wheat. . , - j xt • 

sarson are usually sown m lines through it, and their 
produce must enter into the calcnlation. The cost of sowing one kuchcha higha 
is about Rs. 6-5, viz.y rent, Rs. 2-4; seed, 8 annas ; ploughing, 2 annas ; sow¬ 
ing, 2 annas ; watering, Rs. 2 ; weeding, 2 annas ; cutting, 8 annas; and 
threshing, one rupee. The produce will be four maunds of grmn, which at 20|- sers 
per rupee is worth Rs. 7-12-6, and ten maunds of chaff, which are worth Rs. 
.3, leaving a net profit of Rs. 4-7-6 per kuchcha higha. The oil-seeds, 

.and tU cost almost nothing for labour, and the produce may be set down at ten 
sers, worth annas, making a total profit of five rupees. There are kuchehL 
Ughas in an acre, therefore the net profit from an acre of wheat will be Rs, 26-4. 

According to native classification there are three kinds of barley grown in 
the district, jai or oats, bddahdhi and tikurilm or tikurdriy 
so called from its long beard, known here as tihh*. The 
words denoting the progressive growth of wheat apply equally to barley. At 
the time of harvest this and other similar grains are known as hauriy when 
parched and are eaten as charhan, Bdjra^ also called 
lahrra, comprises two species known as hdjra and bdjru 
When very joxmghdjra is here called iMya ; when the ears appear, gulhat hoii 


Barley. 
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hai, also kliet guliha raha, or hhet hutliiya raha hai. Of jodr there are 
several species; the jogiya or red variety; the dupaka^ which has always 
two flat grains in each shell; the doliya^ with a somewhat flat grain ; snfeda^ 
uleiiya also called kuwdriya^ which ripens in about ten weeks and is ready 
for cutting about Kudr; dadhmogar^ chakeya^ mitlma and hdsmati^ which last 
is seldom grown. The ear of jodr is called hhimta. The only species of gram 
grown are called and channL When the plant appears above the ground 

it is called and when the flower appears patpari Jio raJii hai., and when the 

grain appears, nibona or gheghara ho rahi hau The species of peas grown are 
called tora, Jcasa, baraj and safed. When the plant first appears it is termed 
ikwa ; when the pod appears they say cJmya ho rahi hxi, and when the pod is 
fully formed it is called phalL The species of urd grown here are the kdla^ 
hachchiy and chikra. Toere are two species of rndn the sda paiiklii^ndi rndgarra ; 
two of arhar^ thQ siydh and safed; two of moth, the moth proper and mothela* 
Lohiya is the Persian form of ramds, and ramds is here usually called rauaa. All 
the last five grains are spoken of when sprouting as ddla or deimla. Green 
flowering moth, drd, and mdng, before the formation of the pods, are spoken of 
as pdL Of til there are two kinds, til proper with a black seed, and Xili with a 
white seed. The seed-pod is here called hatra. Cotton or kapds is here usually 
called ban: the flower is called pdriya ;the pod before bursting is known as^z^/a, 
and the open pod as tent. The pod-case, when the cotton has been picked, is 
called jhurkusL Only two species of cotton are grown, the narmma and the 
desk 

It is a common saying in the district that there are as many Varieties of 
Rice. 1 ‘ice as there are clans of Rajputs : — 

Jiine baran Tkdkuron ke hain. 

To itne dhdnon ke milenj 

Twenty-one different kinds are commonly grown, while there are several 
varieties cultivated from imported seed. The commonest are ratansdr, a red 
rice; eda pankhi, a long-eared variety; a red long-grained species; dil'- 

hukshay a very small white-grained rice; lobiya, a red rice; jhmmdr, a very supe¬ 
rior, light-coloured grain ; rndli, a large yellow grain ; saundhi, a red rice; 
sdthi, a blackish rice; pusdij a wild rice ; nahdn, also called naurangi; uswds, also 
cdiled hdddmi; kansr'dj, a superior sort; biranj, a white rice; prdnpokh, a very 
choice, long-grained species; tikuriha, long-bearded, red rice; jhahdiy which 
makes excellent M/Z; sydmjim^ a small grained rice; gajhar, seldom grown; 

a brown rice ; BJii jhalera, a red rice. When ready for catting cZAdn 
is termed There are two kinds of Indian-corn: the jogiya or red maize, 

and the mnmhra ov golden maize. The ear is sometimes called butiya 2 bnd some¬ 
times and%a. i^^ commonly grown, hat sdma, chena, and kurtM are 

seldom seen. Fenugreek and ^fennel Rie common^ as also spinach and a sort 
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Tobacco. 


Blights and dronghts. 


of Freiicli beau ^se?n), Cammin seed and melons are esfensiVelj growiij but 
one of tbe most valuable crops classed as ’pegetables is tobaccoj of wbicb two 
sorts are grown, the katki or dhaMnm^ sown in Asdrk 
and gathered in JPhdlgun^ and the Makka or de$i, sowm 
in Aghan and gathered in JetL The small shoots that appear on the pianfc 
at times after the breaking off of the head are called kdnya* The tobacco crop 
is infected by the ^ndi^ which gets into and eats out the inside of the tobacco 
stalk, and the cJianchana^ which burrows into the ribs of the leaves. The diseases 
that affect tobacco in the Meerut district are the dibiga or dehya^ s4ndi, 
or blistering of the leaf from the prevalence of east winds, and hadda^ or the 
white stem which grows out sometimes at the root and throws the plant far oat 
in the soil. The seed capsule is here called honda or honra. 

The district is subject to both blights and droughts. The insects that ravage 
the crops are the locusts (tid or tdnri}^ which often come 
at all seasons. Attempts are made to drive them off by 
lighting large smoking fires, and making a loud noise with drums and cymbals. 
DurJchi is an insect which appears when there is excessive dryness and lack of 
rain. It particularly affects indigo, tobacco, mustard and wheat, and is destroyed 
by rain or irrigation. The white-ant (dimak) is also very destructive to the grow¬ 
ing crops. Two species of an insect known as mdh4n, one green and the other 
blackish-red, come with an east wind and disappear with the west wind. Mahoha 
is a red insect about an inch long that, in excessively dry weather, attacks hdjrd 
jodr^ sugar-cane, and shahrkaTid, Gareri is a very small insect of a whitish co¬ 
lour, about as big as a grain of rice, which ravages jodr and Mjra, Sehi is a small 
black insect that at times does great harm to wheat. Bhaunri is a very small 
insect, which in excessively dry weather attacks jodr and bdjra, Chempa 
is a small dark coloured insect resembling the mdkiin, which injures arhar and 
tobacco. Sdndi is a white insect about as big as a grain of rice which ravages 
jodr and bdjra, Sdnwal and kukoM are produced by the prevalence of east 
winds and excessive rain and afflict wheat and barley in the ear. Tara^ 
a very small green insect, occasionally ravages wheat. Khapariya is a very 
small white insect that sometimes damages rice. Much damage is also done 
by the attacks of deer, nilgai (or rcgh as it is called here), moles (k&m)^ 
and mice. 

The characteristic appearance of the blight known as se&n is that while the 
Brghfe apparently healthy the ear will be 

found to contain little or no grain. Batwa is the red 
blight in wheat; attacks rice; uhhta is withering from excessive dryness; 
haTijdwa resembles the smut in barley. Other blights are produced by the 
sharp west wind ; by frost (iusdrj; by hail and by floods near the 

Ganges. 
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Th6 famine of 1783-84, known as the clialisa^ and that of 1803 are remembered 
famines having been verj severely felt in this district.^ D aring 

the season of 1837-38 famine was rife in this district in 
common with the entire province. Relief operations were had recourse to, and 
even then hundreds of poor creatures died from starvation and exposure. The 
cattle died in thousands, and the district received a blow to its advancement which 
it took many years to recover. Cotton and indigo especially suffered, and the price 
of all seeds rose someone hundred per cent. Violence was had resort to by the 
people to induce the grain-dealers to open their stores, and though the native 
and European community subscribed large sums for the relief of those who from 
sex, age, or infirmity were unable to work, while Grovernment provided labour 
for the able-bodied, distress was deeply felt all through the district by all classes: 
An eye-witness (Captain Wroughton) thus describes the district in November, 
1837:—^^Eta is in one general state. All the cultivation is dependant on 
irrigation, and as this division had some rain, grass for fodder is procurable, and 
the cattle, in consequence, are able to work at the wells, which have been kept 
constantly going. The same holds good of Sakit, except that grass is not so plen¬ 
tiful. In Sirhpura, the water being nearer the surface, the irrigation cultiva¬ 
tion is twenty-five per cent, above average seasons. The attention of the ryots 
having been confined to this description of tillage, the small quantity of rain 
did not permit them to prepare their hJi&ki lands. Fodder is pretty abundant 
here compared with the adjacent parganahs, and as this parganah borders on the 
tardiy the means of supporting the cattle is not unobtainable.’’ 

The next great famine is that of 1860-61, now generally known as the aMl 
satserd^ or ‘ seven ser famine,’ The people were driven 
to eat wild vegetables and fruits and to extract food even 
from grass seeds. Cattle were fed on leaves, and multitudes died. The chief 
local cause was the want of irrigation, and, perhaps, the indolence of the large 
Thdkur population contributed to make bad worse. The total average rainfall 
throughout the district up to the third week of September, 1860, was but 8*44 
inches, and the severity of the famme may be judged from the fact that the Agra 
Committee allotted Rs. 53,000 for this district, three times as large an amount 
as was granted to Farukhabad and nearly twelve times as much as the grant 
Etawa was considered to require. The selling price of the principal food-grains 
for this period is given in the notice of the neighbouring district of Farukhabad. 

In 1868-69 Eta was visited with drought and scarcity, but not by famine. 

It seems to have made no great impression on the native 
mind, and is known by no special name. The hharif 
crop almost entirely failed owing to the six-weeks drought that succeeded the rains 

^ Mr. Newnhaiui^s account of the famine of 1803 is given at p. 34 of Mr. Girdlestone’s Eamine 
Report. 


Ramineof 1860 - 81 . 


Scarcity of 1868-69. 
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in July and yielded' hardly one-fonrth the average* The' September - rains- barely 
touched the north of the district, and the cultivators became.very iodnstricms' in 
digging, common earthen wells where the soil allowed of it,-and in preparing for 
the cold-weather crops. These gave a return estimated* afseven-twelfths of air 
average crop. Mr. Henvey writesThough the high prices were mamfaiiirf 
to the end of 1839, the people, being mostly agricultural, did not suffer so acutely 
as the inhabitants of neighbouring districts.” Wheat, which usually rules the 
market, was selling at 13 sers for the rupee in the first week of October, 1869, and 
this was the highest price prevalent during the scarcity. Famine rates are 
probably reached in this district when wheat sells at less than 12 sers for the 
rupee, and then Government relief operations become necessary. The following 
table gi ves the price of the principal food-grains for the last week in eachr monffi 
during the season of scarcity in this district:— 


ICoEths. 

I 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram, 

Bijra. 

J<^r. 

' 



s. 

C. 

s. 

C. 

S. 

c. 

S. 


S. C. 

S. 

C. 

1868, July, 


25 

0 

36 

0 








„ August, 


22 

8 

34 

8 








„ September, 


18 

4 

18 

0 






• a. 

' .. 

„ October, 


15 

8 

15 

8 






... 


„ ^lovember, 

• .* 

14 

0 

14 

0 



... 



•V* 

t 

„ December, 


12 

2 

13 

12 







— » 

1869, January, 


12 

8 

12 

8 



... 





February, 

... 

14 

0 

17 

8 

14 

8 

15 

0 

15 0 

10 

0 

„ March, 


13 

12 

22 

0 

13 

4 

15 

0 

15 0 

lo 

0 

„ April, 


14 

0 

16 

0 

14 

0 

».« 



9 

0 

ij May, 


14 

0 

18 

0 

13 

8 




-10-: 

0 

„ June, 


14 

0 

17 

0 

13 

4 

**« 



lo 

(1 

„ Jnly, 


12 

8 

16 

2 

12 

2 

... 



10 

0 

„ August, 


11 

8 

14 

9 

10 

8 




9 

0 

„ Septemher, 

... ^ 

12 

7 

16 

7 

11 

1 

... 


»«« 

8 

0 

„ October, 


10 

14 

14 

8 

9 

14 

16 

0 

• *« 

10 

0 

„ November, 


11 

0 

15 

0 

9 

12 

20 

0 

22 8 

10 

0 

„ December, 

• •• 

9 

2 

16 

0 

9 

2 

16 

2 

16 10 

12 

& 

2870, January, 


8 

14 

14 

10 

8 

14 

17 

6 

19 12 

10 

10 

„ February, 


10 

0 

18 

0 

10 

0 

20 

4 

22 8 

11 

0 

, ,, March, 

... 

U 

0 

26 

0 

1 13 

i 

“ i 


0 

23 12 

11 

8 


Btiildiaig materials. 


,Tiiere are no stone quarries in the district; good cut stone required for build¬ 
ing is brought from Agra. Block kunkur, a yetj good 
substitute for stone, is found throughout tbe district," 
generally in the uplands, and is used for buildings, bridges, wells andtheiika 
In former times it was used for the more ornamental parts of buildings, as Is 
shown by the many carved remains of pillars, facades and otter architectural 
ornaments lying about the old kJieras {ov mounds) which mark the sites of old 
cities. The average cost of first-class well-burned bricks, 10^ X X 21^^, is Es. 10 r 


per thousand. Lime burned from kunkur with cowdung and other rcfiise 


costs about Ea. 10 for lOOmamnds ; 100 cubic feet of kunlmr burned with 
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35 maunds of refuse yields about 125 cubic feet of lime, wbieh weigh 100 mauuds. 
The cost of burning varies at from Ks. 6 to 8 per 100 maunds. Kunkur for 
metalling roads and block kunkur costs Re. 1 per 100 cubic feet for digging 
and stacking at the quarry. The cost of carriage per 100 cubic feet is eight an¬ 
nas per mile. Consolidation costs one rupee per 100 cubic feet, so that metalling 
a road 12 feet wide and 6 inches deep costs Es. 3 per 100 cubic feet, or Rs.950 
per mile, where the kunkur can be quarried within two miles of the road. 
The ordinary royalty to the owner of the quarry is one anna per 100 cubic feet. 
BMsham for timber is scarce, and costs about Rs. 2 per cubic foot; nim, mahkt^ 
and jdman are tolerably plentiful and sell for Re. 1-8 per cubic foot. Mango 
and tamarind are common, but are only used for inferior work, and cost 
about Re. 1-4 per cubic foot. Imported sal timber costs Rs. 3 per cubic foot. 


PART III. 

POPULATION OF THE DTSTEICT. 

Pbevious to 1845 the attempts at enumerating the people have not been 

^ recorded, and the census of 1848 has been included in 

Population. ' 

the returns of the districts from w bich the parganabs 


forming Eta have been taken; the same arrangement was continued in 1853. 
The following table, extracted from the returns for those years, gives the 
population divided according to religion and occupation :— 


Furganab. 

Hrs-Dus. 

Muhammadans akd oihers 
NOT Hindus. 

Total. 

i 

1 

E. 

'll 

1848. 

1853. 

1848. 

1853. 1 

_ ( 

1848. 

1853. 

i* 

il 

< 

Non-agri¬ 

culturists. 

Agricultur¬ 

ists. 

n 

It 

Agricultur¬ 

ists. 

Non-agri¬ 

culturists. 

I. 

1 xa 

H ^ 

Sdti 

!21 « 

From, FatehgmrK 












Azamnagar, 

53,753 

12,285 

76,364 

14,580 

2,722 

3,081 

4,848 


71,841 

98,442 

397 

Patiili, 

10,872 

1,875 

16,751 

4,765 

2,249 

1,246 

3,655 

3,088 

16242 

28,259 

435 

Bama, 

7,239 

3,383 

11,349 

1,442 

915 

1,433 

301 

220 

12,980 

13,312 

450 

FromFuSLaun, 












BilrAm, 

22,351 

11,879 

26,978 

17,462 

2,383 

3,763 

2,698 

6,602 

40,376 

52,740 

516 

Soron, 

9,024 

10,952 

13,541 

10,462 

445 

874 

539 

1,198 

21,295 


618 

Faizpur Badarija, 

14,555 

6,000 

19,378 

7,695 

1,050 

831 

1,708 

1,008 

22,436 

29,789 

1 386 

AuHi, 

10,133 


14.195 

3,782 

405 

558 

637 

650 

15,205 

19,264 

324 

Nidlipur, 

24,034 

6,815 

35,821 

6,841 

1,513 

1,411 

2,105 

2,003 

32,773 

46,770 

297 

■Fyona Mainpuri, 












Sirjipnra, 

17,905 

3,525 

26,310 

3,4i9 

490 

540 

957 

466 

23,460 

31,163 

342 

Sahiwar-Kars&tta, 

29,605 

10,405 

38,210 

7,493 

3,979 

3,126 

3,324 

2,539 

47,115 

61,666 

450 


28,152 

12.793 

37,638 

10,033 



1,481 

1,626 

IWmiiM 

60,778 

390 


24,3i5 


37,107 

11,976 

440 

965 

1,017 

1,701 

37,690 

61,801 

434 


7,825 

1,150 

10,257 

1,658 

65 

135 

106 

187 

9,175 

12,208 

376 

From 4ligaf^ 












... I 

4,777 

2,171 

9,058 

3,287 

151 

194 

221 

470 

7,293 

13,014 

327 


2A,S88 

15,099 

60,797 

33,547 

ImSM 

4,868 

1,649 

7,038 

45,624 

93,031 

460 

Total, .. 1 

289,158 

113,390 

431,762 

138,412 

18,872 

24,855 

35*4 6 

"3L446 

46,275 

16,856 

407 
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The general result of the census of 1865 maj be shown as follows^ giving 
Census of 1865. 437 sools to the square mile :— 


Beligion. 

Aoeicoltueal, 

NOK-AGEICUnx DBA n. 

Males 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Grand 

total. 

Adults. 

Boys. 

Adults. 

Girls. 

Adults 

Boys. 

Adultsl Girls. 

... 

MusaJml^ns 
and others. 

Total, ... 

122,159 

8,511 

73,883 

5,380 

98,895 

7,269 

52,075 

3,965 

347,012 

25,125 

73,054 

10,004 

42,786 
6,5 !0 

63,456' 31,892 
9,664 4,948 

I .1 

211,188 
; 31,026 

558,200 

56,151 

130,670 

79,263 

106,164 

! 1 

56,040 

372,137 

j 83,058 

49,296| 73,020 

I 

36,840, 242,214 

1 614,351 


The following statement distributes the population amongst the same great 
classes of agriculturists and non-agriculturists according to the enumeration 


of 1872:— 


Eeligion, 

Landownebs. 

A GBlClII.rUElSTS, 

NoK'-AGBICni.TU- 

Bisrs. 

Totax. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male, 

Female, 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.. .Female* 

Hindus, 

Musalmans, 

ChrisUans^ 

Total, 

12,626 

1,726 

16 

10,241 

1,868 

19 

210,863 

30,485 

} 

172,818 

9,671 

124,026 

22,991 

13 

103.575i 347,515! 288,634 
20,537! 35,202' 32,076 

lol 29! 29 

! I . . 

1 14,368 

12,128| 22l,S48j 182,489 

147,030 

126,122j 382,746! 320,739 


The nest statement gives the distribution by parganahs at the census of 1872:— 


Farganah. 

Humus. 

Muhammadans and oxhebs 
sroT Hindu. 

Total. 

e 0 
■**355 

a ® 

0 Q> 

Up to 16 years. 

Adults. 

Up to 15 
years. 

Adults. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Sta, *•« 

13,151 

10,557 

I9,7S9 

16,§89 

794 

662 

1,478 

1,032 

35,152 

23,140 

}. A QX 

Sakit, 

12,923 

10,461 

18,649 

15,648 

776' 

756 

1,227 

1,149 

33,574 

28,004 


Marahra, ... 

22,240 

17,720 

30,881 

26,648 

2,226 

2,915 

2,911 

3,060 

68,258 

49,443 

538 

Sonhar, ... 

3,077 

2,474 

4,47*2 

3,680 

73 

45 

87 

71 

7,7^9 

6,*270 

411 

Aulai, 

3,705 

2,904 

5,818 

4,488 

210 

15 > 

407 

235 

ID, 140 

7,778 

373 

Fachlana,... 

3,124 

2,475 

4,273 

3,609 

162i 

137 

261 

190 

7,*^20 

6,411 

356 

Soron, 

5,525 

4,494 

8,415 

7,607 

454 

410 

879 

569 

15 . 2:3 

13,080 

[ 692 

Falzpur, 

4,778 

8,963 

7,000 

6,049 

548 

479 

8i7 

6? 6 

13,143 

11,157 

1 496 

Sahiwar, ... 

8,396 

6,995 

11,642 

10,224 

1,556 

1,38*2 

2,120 

2,118 

23,714 

20,719; 

1 } 

Karsaua, ... 

2,900 

2,502 

4,209 

3,547 

183 

138 

551 

232 

7,513 

6,419 

; y 499 

Sirhpura,... 

7,726 

6,168 

10 982 

8,942 

314 

254 

490 379 

19,512 

16.743; 

383 

Bilram, 

11,994 

9,637 

16,860 

14,633 

2,140i 

1,814 

2,991 

2,844 

83,985 

28,928 

612 

Bama, 

3,330 

2,755 

4,890 

4,116 

162 

116 

lu4 

176 

8,566; 

7,162 

413 

Fatiali, ... 

5,693 

4,410: 

7,741 

6,807 

1,652 

1,446 

2,037 

2,299 

17,023; 

14,962 

, 477 

Azamnagar, 

22,668 

17,961 

32,745 

27,978 

2,191 

1,760 

2'970 

3,057 

60.674 

5;0,756! 

<33 

Nidhpur, ... 

11,432 

M19 

16,647 

13,884 

1,130 

979 

1,581 

1,485 

30,790 

f 26,767 

i 334 

i _ 

Total, ... 

142,562 

114,886| 

1 ] 

204,953 

173,749 

14,560 

12,643 

20,671 

19,562 

382,746 

1 

320,739 

1 465 


In 1872 there were 2^620 villages in the districtj containing 73,132 encio- 
snres and 136,864 honses. These numbers give 1*7 villages to each square mile, 
269 inhabitants to each village, 48 enclosures to each square mile, and nine souls 
to each enclosure. There are 90 houses in each square mile, and an average of 
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5^1 persons to each house. Of the houses 7^890 are built with skilled labour and 
were inhabited by 44,253 persons, or 6*3 per cent, of the total population, while 
659,-232 persons, or 93*7 per cent, of the total population, occupied 128,974 houses- 
of the inferior sort. There were 1,559 villages having less than 200 inhabitants ; 
753 with from 200 to 500; 245 with from 500 to 1,000; 43 with from 1,000 to 
2,000; seven with from 2,000 to 3,000; five with from 3,000 to 5,000, and eight 
towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants, viz,^ Eta (8,044), Marahra (9,214),. 
Soron (11,182), Sahdwar (5,156), Sakit (5,415), Dundwdraganj (5,414), 
Aliganj (7,912), and Kasganj (15,764), The total number of Hindu males 
is 347,515, or 54*6 per cent, of the entire Hindu population; Hindu 
females number 288,634 souls, or 45*4 per cent. Musalm&n males num¬ 
ber -35,202, or 52*3 per cent, of the whole Musalmdn population, and 
Mnsalman females are 47*7 per cent. The percentage of Hindus on the 
total population is 90*4, aud of Musalinans is 9*6 per cent., or 9 Hindus 
for every Musalman. The percentage of males on the total population is 54*4, 
and of females is 45*6, the divisional percentages being 54*6 and 45*4 respectively. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the first time in 1872. 

^ ^ The results for this district is that there are 57 insane 

persons (19 females), or *8 per 10,000 inhabitants ; 100 
Miots (27 females), or 1*4 per 10,000; 197 deaf and dumb (79 females), ot 2*8 per 
10,000 ; 2,319 blind (1,093 females), or 32*9 per 10,000 ; and 387 lepers (41 
females), or 5*5 per 10,000. The statistics relating to age were also collected 
for the first time in 1872, aud exhibit the following results for this district. 


The table gives the number of Hindus and Musalmans according to sex at differ¬ 
ent ages, with the percentage on the total population 
of the same religion. The columns referring to the 
total population discard the difference of religion, but retain the sex distinction 


Ages, 

Hindus, 

Musalmans, 

Total population,. 

OQ 

2i 

*3 

Percentage on total 
Hindus, 

Pemales. 

. 

Percentage on total 
Hindus, 

zS 

Percentage on total 

1 Musalmans. 

Pemales, 

Perceutage on total 
Musalmans. 

Males. 

P ercentage on total 
population. 

m 

OJ . 

<0 ,, 

Percentage on total 
.population, . . 

^ Jp to 1 year, 

18,873 

6 4 

17,718 

6*1 

I,S47 

5-2 

1,831 

6*7 

20,720 

. 

6*4 

19,650 

: 6-ii’ 

1 and 6 ^ .. 

60,994 

14*6 

46,185 

16 0 

5,071 

14*4 

4,912 

15*2 

56.072 

14*6 

51yl06 

15-9 

9 $' ^ JJ 

52,456 

15 0 

36,877 

12-7 

5,648 

15*7 

4,196 

3-0 

58,0 >7 

16*2 

41,076 

J-2-S 

„ la „ 20,... 

63,293 

18*2 

50,965 

17-6 

I 6,385 

18-1 

5,685 

17*7 

69,684 

182 

66,652 

17*6 

» 20 ,, 30,..« 

61,256 

176 

63,965 

18*6 

6,434 

18*2 

6,076 

18*9 

67,6-^7 

17*7; 

60,0491 

18-7 

- : „ 4^;;. 

44,267 

12:7 

36.26.6 

i2'5 

4,497 

12-7 

3,992 

12*4 

48,757 

12*7 ! 

40,262 

12*6 

,, 40 ,, SO,,., 

29,558 

8'5 

23,726 

8'2 

2,787 

7*9 

2.730 

8-5 

32,346 

8-4 

26,467 


, 50 „ 

17‘499 

5 0 

14,571 

5-0 

1,681 

4*7 

1,645 

5*1 

19,131 

6* 

16,216 

6*0 

Above 60 years, ... 

. 9,380 

.0] 

8,361 

2*8 

1 962 1 

1 1 

2*7 

1,009 

31 

. 1 

10,332 

2*7 

9,37i: 

2*9’ 



- ‘ The proportion of'Hindu males tinder ■ twelve ■ to the total Hindu popuk* 
tion is 35’2 per cent., and of Hindu females is 34.*9 per cent.; amongst Miisal- 
ipa-ns the percentages' are 35*4 and 34*1 respective!j. Taking the quinquen¬ 
nial periods up to fifteen years of age, or 0 to 5, 6 to 10, and II to 15, theper- 
oeniage of both soxes to the total population is 18'6, 12*2, and 9*7 per cent, res¬ 
pectively; or taking females alone, the returns show 19*6,1T7, and 8*4 per c^nt.y 
or 'with males alone, 17*7, 12*7, and 10*7 per cent. The |>ercentage calculated 
separately on the Hindu and Muhammadan population are almost identical, show¬ 
ing for Hindus in the third period 9*6 for both sexes ; 10*7 for males and 8*4 
females; and for Mnsalmans. 9*9, 11*0, and 8*8 per cent, respectively. Again, 
taking the percentage on the total population of the same sex and religion, we 
find the percentage of Hindu males between 10 and 13 is 6*1 per cent., and of 
Hindu females is 4:5; whilst Musalman males show 6 2 per cent, and Ilusal- 
inaii females show 4*7 per cent. Then taking the figures for the ages between 
10 and 20, the percentages for Hindus are 23*1 and 21*2, and for Musalmfos 
are 23*2 and 21*5; and for the ages 13 to 20, the figures for Hindtis are 17*0 and 
16*7 per cent., and for Musalmans are 17*0 and 16*8 per cent. It will be seen 
from this that the proportion borne by males between 10 and 20 and by females 
for the same term of life to the total number of their respective sexes generally 
approximates very closely, but in the three years between 10 and 13 the females 
fall considerably below the proportion borne by boys of the same age to the 
total male population. This defect is not fully made up in the subsequent 
seven years, and Mr. Plowden writes :—It must also be kept in view that 
according to ordinary laws—and there is no reason to suppose India is excep¬ 
tional in this case—the females should go on increasing in numbers over males 
at the same term of life throughout all the years of life after the period I have 
taken. Wefind, then, throughout the province a differeuce of 137 in the Hindus 
and of 141 among the Muhammadans in the term 10 to 13, in the proportions 
borne by males of that age to total males and by females of that age to total 
females. In the period 13 to 20 the Hindus have gained bach 37, and the Muham¬ 
madans 36. of this difference, leaving a considerable balance still unaccounted for. 
My impression, after a very careful study of these figures and those in other 
tables, is entirely against the assumption I have started with, , that the number 
of-the females have been accurately given tbongh their ages have been misstated^ 

I incline altogether to the other view, that there is a portion of the females between 
10 and 15, or perhaps between 8 and 15, who have escaped the enumerators, and 
that the actual disproportion between the sexes, though it probably exists to^ 
some extent—tb what extent it is impossible to say—is not so great as it has 
hitherto been portrayed. Purther, I think there is very good ground for the- 
conclusion that the disparity does exist, and is mainly .caused by female 
infanticide. Whether tfieire ate so immy more, .male births than femal^hirtM 
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Castes. Hindus. 


Bralxmans. 


to account for any portion of the disparity we are not at present in a position to 
assert.” 

Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great conventional 
classes, we find 60,691 Brahmans (27,180 females) j 
57,025 Bajptits (24,247 females) ; 13,056 Baniyas 
(6,077 females) ; and amongst the other castes of the census returns are entered 
505,383 persons, of whom 231,133 are females. The Brahmans belong for the 
most part to the great Kanaujiya subdivision, which numbers 52,818 mem¬ 
bers, and here occupies the place of the Gaurs in the 
Meerut division. Most of them belong to the San4dh 
tribe. Tradition says that R^ma, on his return from Lanka, assembled a large 
number of Brahmans at the great Rudajan tank, near Shahpur Tahia, in par- 
ganah Azamnagar, to perform a ^ Bandliayug'* or sacrifice. At the conclusion of 
the ceremony he distributed amongst them grants of land and money, and 
hence the name ^ Sanadh,’ either from the ceremonj^ in w’hich they partici¬ 
pated, or from the Sanskrit root ^ san,’ to obtain as a gratuity. There is a 
curious resemblance between this story and the account given of themselves 
by the Tagas of Meerut and the Hagars of Bulandshahr. Most of the Sanadhs 
in this distriot represent themselves as the descendants of the Brahmans of 
Edma’s days; a few, belonging to the Dandotiya al^ say that they came from 
the Gwalior territory, where the Emperor Akbar had given them a chaurdsi 
(84) of villages on the banks of the Chambal. These villages, known as the 
Dandotghar chaarasi, are said to be in the possession of Sanadhs to the pre¬ 
sent day. The Bhateli Brahmans are an ofishoot of the Sanddhs. The 
Kanaujiyas possess proprietary rights in 186 villages scattered very evenly 
over the whole district.^ Joshis, though only entered as four in number in the 
census returns, are found in great numbers in parganah Barna. They say that 
after the capture of Khor by the Musalmans, Dhir S4h, Bath or, drove out the 
Bhars, an aboriginal tribe at that time dominant in parganahs Azamnagar, 
Bama, and Sonhar, and on the occasion of his daughter’s wedding he presented 
a hdwani (52) of the Bhar villages in parganah Barna to his pandit, Pdnde 
E4m, Joshi, with the title of Chaudhri. The appellation of Chaudhri is 
still borne by Pande Barn’s descendants. Of the 52 villages once held by 
them only ten are now in their possession. The Bhdts, entered as 96 in number, 
are really over 3,000, They are divided into three classes—the Magadh, 
Bandijdn, and Siit. The Bandijans are the most numerous and are divided into 
seven the Gajbhdm Garhwal, Keliya Kanauj, Mahapat Tirasni, Athsela 
Etawa, Bardhiya Budaon, Barh-paga Etawa, and Bhatra Bhongam. The Bhdta 
are employed as bards, and like Nais, as go-betweens in matrimonial matters. 


compiling the Btatement of proprietary rights, where any caste or clan possesses one- 
tenth of a it is recorded as holding rights in that village, while the posseesors of les* 

than a one-tenth share are oinitted altogether from the calcnlationi?. 
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Tfiej are proprietors in two villages, and are also found as cultivators and 
bankers. These Bhdts are the offspring of mixed marriages, which are sub¬ 
divided into four classes:—( 1 ) Analomaja^ or the offspring of a high-caste 
father and a low-ciste mother, amongst whom are placed the Bhdts, Bhagatwas, 
Mahabrahmans, M&lis, and Joshis, or Bhadrfs 5 ( 2 ) PratUomaja^ or the offspring 
of a high-caste mother and a low-caste father, such as Nais, Kahars, Lodhas, 
Kachhis, Barhais, Loh^rs, Abirs, Sondrs, and Tamolis ; (3) Baran Sankar^ or 
the offspring of the intermarriage of the above two classes, such as Bhunjas, 
Garariyas, Bdrii, Kumhars, Koris, Telis, Dhobis, Chamars, Khatiks, Aherijas, 
Bhangis, &c.; and (4) Antajdn-antaja or the offspring of the third class and 
pure Sudras. Such is the fanciful classification in use amongst the Hindiis. 
Mathurija Ghaubes, though not specified in the census returns, are found in 
parganahs Eta and Sahawar-Karsana. They have rights in ten villages includ¬ 
ing the pareiit village of Pharauli. The census shows Gam^ (1,864), Mai- 
thils (231), Bliadrfs ( 21 ), Gcyrdtis (90), and Sarasuts (75), while nearly 5,000 
are entered "vrithont specification. 

Eajputs are comparatively very numerous in Eta, and amongst them Chau- 


Eajpfits, 


hans show 16,918 members ; Solankhis, 


8,977: 


R4. 


Chauhans, Hathors. 


thors, 7,775 ; Katiyas, 3,397 ; Gaurs, 3,162 ; Gauxi- 
bars, 2,617; Bais, 2,259 ; Pundirs, 1,890 ; Tuars, 1,789 ; Badgujars, 1,398 ; 
Jadons, 868 , and Gahlots, 666 . The general history of the Chauhans will be 
found under the Mainpuri district, and the local history under the account of 
the families of the Rajas of Rajor and Eta. Chauhans 
give their daughters in marriage to Rathors, Bhadau* 
riyas, and Pundirs, and receive in marriage the daughters of Solankhis, Tomans, 
and Qaurs. They still hold proprietary rights in 169 villages, of which 127 
are in the Eta tahsil, and the remainder are in parganah Patiali. Next in 
importance come the Rathors, who are chiefly to be found in parganahs 
Azamnagaf and Sonhar. Their local history is told hereafter under the notice 
of the R&mpur Rajas. Next to these are the Solankhis, or Chdiukhyas as they 
are called in Rajputana. They still hold proprietary rights 
in 75 villages, chiefly in parganahs Sirhpura, Sahawar- 
Karsana, and Soron. They say that they originally came from Pali in the westy 
and afterwards resided for a time at Tank Tori, commonly known as ^^T&nfc 
Naw&b Amir Khan.” Some one thousand years ago they set out from Tank 
under Raja Maldeo Surmani, also called Raja Sonmatti, and his son Kalyan Mai, 
and proceeded towards the Ganges. They took p<^session of all the country 
around the sacred city of Soron, which was then in ruins, and selecting a spot near 
. the old site, Raja Sonmatti built a new town, which he called Sonron or Soron. 
This does not agree with the Brahmanical account, which derives the name from 
the Sanskrit Sukara Kshetra, the ancient name of the place, Baja Sonmatti 


SobiikMs. 
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divided Ijis followers into three parties, one of which femained in Soron, a 
second went to Utarna, and a third occupied Sirsai, near Amapur* The ruins 
at Utariia attest the truth of tlie tradition that it was "formerly a much more 
important place than it no w is. From these settlements they spread all over the: 
country, and: until very recent times were the most important Rajpiifc clan in the. 
north-east of the district. There were four great houses of Solankhis in the dis-' 
trict up to the time that the English got possession of the country; they were: (1)- 
the Lakhmipur family, T^hich received most of it’s property by imperial granfcs- 
during the reign of Aurangzeb; (2) the MLohanpar family founded by Rao Man- 
dan Singh, hut much of the vast property acquired by him was squandered by 
his' son, Tej Singh, and the last great head of this house was Rao Karan Khan^ 
a convert to Islam; (3) the Shampur-Jalilpnr house, the head of which was 
long known as Raja Solankhiyan, but this family has long since gone to ruin ?. 
(4) the Jarai family, of which a few members, in miserable circumstances, may still 
be found in Jalalpur Palra in parganah Sonhar. The Mohanpur or Musalmah 
branch of the family owned 27 villages which were fraudulently bought up by 
one Wildyat Ali, a tahsildar, for the sum of Rs. 5,000, at a sale for arrears of 
revenue that had accrued after a bad kharif harvest; and amongst these villages 
was Mohariprlr, the priiioipal s^at of the family. After a time, Wilayat Ali was 
in tarn sold up, and the entire property passed into the hands of the Afghans of 
Bhikampur and Datauli, in the Aligarh district, for a sum of Rs. 24,000. These 
villages are now worth lakhs of rupees. The descendants of Rao Karan Khdn 
are now in extremely impoverished circumstances, but continue to reside in their 
fine old mansion at M(>hanpur. The Solankhis give their daughters in marriage 
to the Ohauhansand Bhadauriyas and receive daughters from Katyas, Tomars, 
Rathors, B4chhals, Bais, Katyars, Gaurs, Pundirs, Badgujars, and the Ohanhdns, 
of the Jirsmai eight villages. Every third year Bhats from Tank Tori visit- 
the Solankhis in this district. Infanticide prevails to a great extent amongst 
the Solankhis as amongst most of the older Rajpdt tribes. In 29 villages, out 
ofa minor population of 894 children, there is only 29*6 per cent, of girls, Th’e^. 
chief reason for the offence is the difficulty of obtaining husbands of a suitable 
clan and rank, and a laudable desire on their parts to keep unsullied the ancient 
name of their house. 

The Bais have proprietary rights in 25 villages, of which 20 are situated in 

parganah Nidhpur,- They claim to be time Tilokchandi 

Bais and others. ^ „ -r\ t 11 t 

Bais who came here irom Bundia khera, in the time? 
of Ala-nd-din Ghori, Under one Nidh Singh of Sikandarpur Bais. He founded: 
Hidhpur, which k now a mere khera. The Dhikaras or Dhakras possess pro^: 

Bhakrsts. prietaty rights in two villages in parganah HMhpur 

and in^ one village in parg:anah Marahra. In Hidh-^' 
pnr they are found in Rikhara, Ghataura,.Safidar^yan| and Mahauli. They- 
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Badgtijars. 


Gaurahars. 


variously trace their origin to the districts of Agra^ Muttra^ and Et4wa. The 
widow of the last Raja of Eta belongs to this clan. Badgiijars possess proprie¬ 
tary rights in five villages inparganahs Eta-Sakit and 
Marahra. In this district they divide themselves into 
three classes: (1) those descended from the Auupshahr BadgujarS; (2) th<w 
sprung from the colonists of Mathur-Bareli; and (3) those tracing their origin' 
to the Badgdjars of Fat-Rpiir Sikri. These last call themselves Sikarwars. 
By marrying into the Chauhan family of Achalpur in parganah Marahra, 
some of them were induced to settle on the banks of the Kali nadi, and these 
eventually took up their abode in Mohanpur, where a portion of tiiem, in the 
first year of British rule, embraced Islam as ohelas of the Earukhabad Nawib. 
These converts, now a very wealthy community, still pay every possible respect 
to Hindu customs at birth and marriage festivals. They live on terms of the 
closest intimacy with their Hindu clansmen, and are as proud as they of being 
Badgiijar Thakurs. The Graurahars, who possess proprietary rights in 46 vil¬ 
lages, are chiefly found in Paizpar Badariya, Soron, Pachiana, and Bilrim. A 
small cultivating community of the same clan ocmpj 
Hasanpur near Piwari in parganah Marahra. They 
seem to know very little about themselves, and some of them trace their origin to 
Kainiir, some place in the west, whence they came to serve the Dehli emperors, 
who settled them in Ghuranpur in parganah Soron. They give their daughters 
to Chauhdns and Fundirs, and take in marriage the daughters of Bais, Katiy^, 
Rathors, Gahlots, Bachhals, and Badgujars. 

Tomars possess rights in 31 villages, 16 of which are in parganah Eta-Sakifc. 

The Eta colony claims descent from the fourth son of 
Anang P4}, and say that they came from Aysa in par- 
gana Ahnau, in the Gwalior territory, some two hundred years ago to Nandgaon, 
ahamletof Jirsmai. At that time the Bhattis held Loya-Badsh4hpur. The Tomars 
turned them out and established themselves there. After this they say that they 
acquired a biwani of villages in the neighbourhood, amongst which were Loya 
Bddsh4hpur,Kagla Dhimar, Pawans, Baghwala, Kilarmau, Dharakpur, Ahmada- 
bad, &c. The other Tomars are found in parganahs Kidhpur, Sirhpura, Sahawar- 
Karsdna, and Pachl4na, and these trace their origin direct from Dehli, A smaH 
community of Tomars is also to be found in SaMatnagar in parganah Azamnagar, 
The Ahnau Tomars of Loya-Badshahpur, Dhimar, Fawdns, Baghwdia and Kilar¬ 
mau bear the honorary title of mukaddam* The Jangharas are found in Kheriya 
and Arthara in parganah Eta, in parganah Azamnagar, and inNardauli in par¬ 
ganah Nidhpur. They hold rights in six villages, five 
of which are in the Eta parganah- The Jangharas were 
closely connected with the Chauhans of Eta and Marahra, and came here about 
two hundred years ago. They, also, bear the title of nmh%ddam. 


Tomars. 


Jangharas. 
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Jadons. 


The JMons have rights in 54 villages, and amongst the lancl-owning portion 
of the clan the most important families are those of 
Awa-Misa in the Agra district and Rustamgarh in 
this district. Both belong to the Brijbasi aZ of the great J4don clan, some 
account of whom is given under the Muttra district. Though unacknowledged 
by the pure Jadons of Karauli and Biana, they claim descent from a Jddava 
family who under the guidance of Bijai P41, Haja of Bi4na, fled to and settled 
in Muttra, and thus gave rise to a Brijbasi subdivision. From this spurious 
sept arose two other divisions :“-(!) That called after Sohan Pal, who, about 
550 years ago, founded Sana in parganah Jalesar in the Agra district. His 
descendants are said to be 7,000 in number and to possess proprietary rights 
in 250 villages. Of this family comes Thakur Das, the large 7.aminddr of Rus- 
tamgarh'i (2) the branch called after Bijai Singh, the founder of the Awa-Misa 
family. There are not above thirty houses of Bijai Singh’s descendants. All 
these Jadons have acquired their villages in this district since the advent of the 
British rule, and are as much money-lenders and usurers as landholders. The 
Awa Raja’s villages He in parganahs Marahra, Eta, Sonhar, Azamnagar, Barna, 
Patiali, and Sorou, and almost all the villages of the Rustamgarh estate are 
in parganah M4rahra. 

Raghabansis are found only in Nidhpur, whore they hold four villages, the 
largest of which is Kusol, They say that they came 
from Ajudhiya with Kusha, son of Rama, who founded 
Kusol and called it after his own name. Kusol became the parent of forty-two 
villages (hedlsi)^ all of which acknowledged the authority of Raja Ishri Chand 
of Kusol, at the time of Shahab-ud-diu .GhoiTs invasion. Ishri Chand was 
succeeded by Sdraj Mall, andhebyDrig Pal. Harchand, the souofDrig Pal, 
had two sons, Tiyas and Maharaj, who were on terms of bitter enmity with each 
other, but on the death of their father a recouciliation took place, and the estate 
was equally divided between them. All the villages that fell to Tiy4s are now 
on the Budaon side of the Ganges, and of those which fell to Maharaj, Kusol, 
Khizrpur, Bastar, Sikandarpur, Khajura, Khiloni, Gajaura, and Meoni may be 
mentioned. The Raghubansis are a fine intelligent race, and professing to be 
hhagats^ usually wear the red tilak on their foreheads. The Kaohhwdhas possess 
proprietary rights in sixteen villages, ten of which lie 
in parganah Eta, four in Marahra, and two in Azam¬ 
nagar. The Azamnagar Kachhwahas say that when Akbar quarrelled with 
his great minister, Bahram Khan, he was joined by five Kachhw^ha brothers 
from Lah4r, in Jodhpur, who did good service in his cause. One day, whilst 
riding in Akbar’s train towards Farukhabad, they passed five fine villages, Tara- 
rora, Akbarpur, and Sikandarpur in parganah Azamnagar, and Jagatpur and 
War Khera in parganah Bhongaon, in the Mainpuri district, and Akbar called up 


Eagliubandis. 


Kachbwahas. 
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each of the brothers and presented him in turn with one of the Yiliaires, Lai, 
Sahdi andfKesho descendants of the Akbarpur grantee, had their village 
divided into two pattis as thej now exist, shortly after the introduction of British 
rnle. 

The Pundirs or Purirs possess proprietary rights in twenty villages in 
PtLiidirs. Parganah Bilrain. A few are found in parganah Ma- 

rahra, where they hold two villages. They say that 
they came from near Hardwar in the Saharanpur district, under their Raja 
Damar Singh, and established themselves in Gambhira in parganah Akrabad of 
the Aligarh district, which was called Bijaigarh after Bijai, the brother of 
Damar Singh. Damar Singh died without issue, but the descendants of his 
brother are still landholders in Aligarh.^ The Eta Pundirs are a colony of 
the Bijaigarh settlement and hold a good position. They intermarry with the 
highest Rajpiit clans. The other Rajput clans, here known as Thakurs, are of 
little local importance. Gahlots possess rights in two villages, Panwars hold 
one village in Azamnagar, a few Bachhals occur in hTidhpur, and Jaiswars, wfM> 
trace their origin to Jaisalmer and Jagner, possess four villages in Azamnao^ar. 
Kont Rajputs were formely very powerful in Aiilai and Niihpur, but after the 
Musalman occupation many of them changed their faith and have since become 
absorbed in the Musalman population. Tahlas, too, were a very troublesome 
clan, holding several villages in Nidhpur, near which the present town of 
Kddirganj is situated. In Azamnagar they owned Shahpur-Tahla. The chin 
seems now to be extinct. 

Amongst the Baniya population the most numerous are the Agarwals (2,424); 

Barahsainis (2,148), Saraugis (3,243), Chausainis (1,079), 
Baniyas. Kurwars (2,392). The Agarwals possess proprije- 

tary rights in thirty-seven villages, p>retty evenly distributed over the entire dis¬ 
trict. They are immigrants from Agra, Etawa, and Dehli, and rank higher 
than the other Baniyas in the district. Barahsainis hold rights in two villages 
only and say that they came from Muttra. A spurious branch of this subdivision 
called Chausaini exists, and to it belongs Mathura Das, a wealthy merchant ctf 
Kadirganj, who did good service to the British during the mutiny. He ss 
of the Mathura al. The Saraugis are a wealthy class in Eta and Sakit, and 
possess rights in fifteen villages. Those in Eta are of the Padmavati aZ, and state 
that their original home was the old Buddhist town of Atranji, which contains 
the immense Miera (mound) noticed hereafter. The Sakft Saraugis are of the 
Bhanchu al and settled there centuries ago under one Lala Madhukar. They 
are also foxmd in the neighbouring village of Huraudi, and many of them ara 
patw4ris. At the census of 1872 Mahajans show 18,348 individuals. Brah^ 
mans Thakurs and pure Baniyas will have nothing whatever to do with them 
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in matters connected with eating, drinking, and smoking. There are four sub¬ 
divisions of them : (1) Mahor, (2) Gulahri, (3) Tinwala KaMr, and (4) 8atw41a. 
The business of the Tinwala Kalars is the distillation and vend of spirits, and 
the other als do not associate with them. The Mahajans possess proprietary 
rights in thirty-seven villages evenly distributed over the whole district. Other 
divisions of Baniyas are the Ajudhiyab^si, Baranwal, Dhusar, Dasa, Jaiswdr, 
liohiya, Mahesri, Kashmiri, and Rautgi. 

The following is a list of the other castes according to the census of 1872 
Other castes. that are found in Eta : — 


ilhar 


24 

Gujar 



41 

Malldb 



23 

Aheriya ... 


960 

Habura 

... 


153 

Manihar 


... 

4 

Ahir 


76,754 

Hajjam 



12,653 

Marahla 

... 


6 

Badhak ... 


12 

Jachak 

... 

• •• 

7 

Mochi 

... 


90 

Babeliya ... 

... 

578 

Jaga 


... 

9 

Murao 


... 

9,780 

Bahurtipxa 


J 

Jat 


... 

392 

Nat 

... 


1,3 0 

Barubata 


10 

Kachhi 



64,215 

Nun era 

... 

... 

4,126 

Banjara ... 
Bansphor ... 


1,053 

Kahar 



23,104 

Orb 



108 


8 

Kalal 

... 


3,200 

Pasi 



67 

Barhai „• 


13,947 

Kanjar 


... 

262 

Patwa 



214 

Baheriya ... 
Biri 


77 

Kayath 

Khagi 



9,393 

Rain 

... 


10 


327 

... 

.... 

13 

Rasdhari 



Id 

Bbagtia, 


181 

Khakrob 

... 


12,000 

Saikalgar 


... 

5 

Bbarbhtinfa 

Bb^t 

• •f 

2,523 

Khatik 



1,520 

Sonar 



3,625 


12 

Khatri 



81 

i Tamoli 



485 

Bohra 


163 

Khishtcaz... 


22 

Tawaif 

... 


12 

Chifc 

»«« 

761 

Kisaa 



8,765 

Teli 



10,608 

Cham dr ... 

• «« 

86,635 

Koli 



12,575 

Thathera 



16 

Chhipi ... 


314 

Kumhar 

... 

•«« 

6,178 

Bairagi 

Fakir 



780 

Chobdar ... 

«•« 

92 

Kurmi 

••• 


322 

*«* 


7 

Barzi 


3,136 

Lakbera 


• •• 

34 

Gosbain 



1,914 

Dbdmik 

»•« 

3,961 

Dodha 



73,873 

Jogi 



1,149 

Dhobi 

• •i 

11,048 

Lobar 

... 


1,728 

Sadh 

... 

... 

7 

Dbuoa 


2,9 !2 

Mahajart 



18,348 

Sarbhangi... 


2 

Garariya ... 


26,195 

Miamar 

... 


45 

Tyagji 

... 


25 

Ghosi 


260 

Mali 

... 

... 

922 

Bangali 

... 

... 

12 


Tradition points out the Ahirs as the great landowning tribe in this distinct 
from the sixth to the tenth century. They were ob¬ 
liged to give way before the immigrant tribes of Tha- 
kurs, who, driven from their seats in the west and north, spread themselves over 
the Central Duab in search of livelihood by conquest. The Ahirs still possess 
proprietary rights in 82 villages divided amongst the two great subdivisions: 
Ghosis (61) and Kamariyas (21). Elliot’s classification^ of the Ahirs does not 
appear to hold good in this district. They are all either Ghosis or Kamariyas, 
and the name Kamariya is not that of a mere got, but of a large tribe which 
includes within it several got$^ such as the Sembarphula, Bhogita, Diswdr, Miij- 
harauwa, Jhinwariya and Barothe. Kor, properly Kurr, is neither a tribe nor a 
goty but a synonymous term for a Kamariya, Amongst the gots of the Ghosis are 
the Bilahniya, Diswi-r (found in both tribes), Rawat, Barausiya and Ph&tak. 


1 Beames* Elliot, I, 2. 
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Again the Gliosis, whom Mr. Sherring speaks^ of in conjunction with the 
GaddiSj are not Ahirs, but a distinct race found living in the same Tillage with 
Ahfrs of the GhosI got and utterly debarred from the society of their fellow- 
TiUagers. The Ahirs are very ignorant as to their anteceJents, but a tradition 
still survives amongst them that they once possessed a tract of country towards 
Gujardt which was called Abhira-desaj and that they were dispossessed, after a 
great battle, by the Pandava Arjuna. They were then scattered, and many of 
them came and settled in Muttra. Arjuna and Krishna w^ere contemporaries, 
and all accounts agree that the latter was brought up in the house of Kanda, 
the AMr, at Gokul, However, once arrived in Muttra, they gradually spread 
eastward through Oudh and the Benares Division, and until the irruption of the 
Musalmans and the great movements of the Eajptit tribes possessed large estates 
in tide Central Duab. 


The tradition of the Ahirs regarding the western origin of their tribe is 

Testimony to tbe cor curiously borne out by the older Sanskrit writings and 
reetness of the loeal tmiii- the records of the European geographers. In the Yishnu 
Purina, Sudras, Abbiras, Daradas and Kasmiras are 
classed together.® The Sudras and Abhiras are almost always mentioned toge¬ 
ther as if conterminous, and are placed in the west or north-west towards the 
Indus. The Sudras are the Sudrakai of Strabo and the Sudraci of Pliny, 'who 
occupied the limit of Alexander’s eastern conquests. In another place the Vishnu 
Purina has—^ the extreme west are the Saur^shtras, Siiras, Abbiras, 

&c.,” and Saurdshtra was the old name of Gujarat. The Eta local legend is 
therefore borne out by competent authority. Lassen, in his Indian Antiquities/ 
states that Ptolemy makes mention of only three separate provinces of the 
Indo-Skythian kingdom, mz.j —Syrastrene, Patalene, and Abiria. The first 
can be identified with the peninsula of Gujarat, the second with the Indus delta 
or Sindh, and the third with the country to the north along the Indus. In the 
name Abiria, Ptolemy followed the author of the Periplus of the Ery thrcean sea, 
and places the province of Abiria north of the first bifurcation of the Indus and 
northwards the frontier extended to the Panchanada or the Panjdb. The 
capital of the Indoskythic monarchy was situated in Abiria in the time of the 
author of the Periplus, who calls it Minagora. Ptolemy gives the name Binagora, 
and Lassen places it in the vicinity of the present Ahmadpur. There can 
be no question but that the Abhiras were a powerful tribe several centuries 
before Christ 

In Eta, the Ahirs claim to have held Patiali, Aliganj, and SaHt, and they 
account for the name Patiali in this "wise; that Patiya, an Ahirin, used to carry 
curds to the favourite Eani of the Raja of the place, who in a generous mood one 


day gave her the land on which Patiali was subsequently built and called after 
3-Hindu Castes, 334. 2 HalPa V. P., II, 184 » 133. ^ inaiscbe Alterthuraskunde, III, i42. 
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her. Again the Magheli Ahirs have a tradition that they were once proprietors, 
of Sakitj and to this day they lay their ^ akhat' at marriage festivals in memory of 
their old home there. It is admitted on all hands that until lately the site of 
Aliganj was in the possession of Ahirs. In later times Ahirs held a consider¬ 
able taluka in parganah Barna, with Katingra as head-quarters, but, owing 
to the trouble they gave to the Collector of the land-i*evenue, they were dis¬ 
possessed by the Naw4bs of Farukhabad. Since the introduction of the British 
rule they are gradually recovering their importance by the purchase of pro¬ 
prietary rights at private and public sales. The two tribes of Ahirs in Eta 
have no tradition as to the cause of their separation. The Grhosis claim pre¬ 
eminence for themselves, and say that they are mentioned in the sacred books 
under the name of Qhoshas, whilst the Kamariyas are nowhere alluded to. 
They smoke from the same liukka^ but cannot eat hucJicha-khdna or cooked food 
together, hut only puhha^klidna^ such as puris and the like. In both 
tribes each ^ot is in theory equal in dignity. The social habits of Ahirs are 
much the same as those of other Sudras. The younger brother appropriates his 
deceased brother’s wife, and his offspring by her is legitimate. This form of 
marriage is called a ^ dharona.^ Ahirs in villages despise as effeminate Ahirs 
who live in towns, and, as a rule, refuse to intermarry with them. Elliot gives 
only a few out of the 800 or 1,000 ^ots existing amongst the Ahirs, but sufficient 
to give some idea of the names in use. 

Kayaths form an important caste and possess rights in 246 villages. Of 
the twelve great ^ois of this caste the Saksena and 
Kulasreshta are the most numerous. There are, also, 
a few Sribastabs and but one family of Mathurs. The Sakseaas say that 
their original home was the old city of Sankisa, which they made over to the 
Brahmans after going through the solemn declaration known as ‘sankalap' 
They, subsequently, acquired a cJiaurdsi (84) of villages from which they named 
their eighty-four aU, The als over and above the eighty-four have derived their 
names from distinguished persons or noted actions of Saksenas. Amongst the 
Saksenas, the Kdyaths of Sakit are the most noted. The Kulasreshtas or Kul- 
sarishts trace their origin to Ajudhiya and claim twelve villages in Eta, now 
known as ^ the twelve kheras’; one of these, Jdrkhera, lies near Eta. They have 
twelve als named after the twelve kheras, and the members of each al cannot 
intermarry with each other. Baja Dilsukh Bai of Eta is a Kulsarisht Kayath. 
The Sribdstabs are principally descendants of a hakshi and a diwdn of Pirthi 
Singh, a former Baja of Eta, and have respectively the honorary appellations of 
hakshi diwdn. 


The Lodhas are a very numerous clan and possess proprietary rights in 
Loahfts twenty-three villages, of which thirteen are in parga¬ 

nah Eta. They have seven in this district:—"(1) 
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Karbar; (2), Lakbeya; (3) Banyan; (4) Sankatajariya; ( 5 ) Paturiya; (6) 
Mathnriya, and (7) Kbagi, Tbe Paturiyas are found all orer the distriet, but 
are most numerous in parganabs Eta and Murahra. They are frequently lessees of 
small villages, and were formerly^ in this capacity, the sole managers of the estate 
of the old Rajas of Eta: hence the title ^ mukaddmrC which they arrogate to them¬ 
selves. The Kh^gis, oftener called Kisans, are most numerous in parganahs 
Sonh^r and Eama, where their principal occupation is the manufacture of 
ropes and gunny bags (tdi). Most of the Lodhas point to Atranji Khera as 
their home. Many of them now follow the occupation of village bankers. 

Kachbis possess rights in eight villages. They are sub¬ 
divided into Hardiya, Kanauji} a, and Saksena. The 
Kanaujijas are found in parganahs Eta and Sonhar. The Saksenas, also 
called Baram4shis from keeping their fields in cultivation all the year round, 
are the best off and possess the most land as proprietors. They are frequently 
fonnd as lessees of villages. Across the Ganges and in the north of the district 
they are called Mnr4os. The Hardiya Kichhis, so called from their cultivating 
hardi or lialdi (turmeric), are found chiefly in the Eta and Aliganj tahsfis. 
Their wives wear glass armlets to distinguish themselves from the Saksena 
Women, who wear churls made of lac. The three classes of Kachhis do not 
associate or intermarry with one another. The Chamars form the mass of the 
rural labouring population and possess no rights in land. There are two great 
subdi\dsions, the Jatwas and the Ahrbars. The latter 
are considered an inferior and illegitimate class, witii 
whom the Jatwas will neither eat nor intermarry. Chamirs are often called 
Pharaits by the villagers. Garariyas are chiefly cultivators, but possess no 
rights in land. They are subdivided into Nikhars and Dhergars. The few 
Jats are immigrants from Bharatpur, who act as servants to bankers. They 
once possessed some villages as far south as parganah 
Azamnagar, where they held the village of Sahori. 
The Gdjars, also, held large estates in Nidhpur, bnt now have no rights. 
Kah4rs, often called Dhimars, are divided into the Bithmi, which is the most 
numerous, and the Turaya clans. They hold no rights in land and are 
occupied as general cultivators of singhdras or water-caltrops, water-<^rriers, 
palki-bearers and fishermen. 

Barhais or carpenters are divided into three classes: (1) TJjhadon-Brahman, 

(2) DMmar-Mahor, and (S) Khati. The first class wear 
the sacred thread (janeo) and regard themselves as 
superior to all the rest. They point to Muttra as their original home and 
sometimes call themselves Mathuriyas. The.second is an inferior class, as 
their name denotes. Tlie Kh4tis say that they were originally Janghara- 
Bajpxxts. The three classes neither eat nor intermarry with each other/ 


CliamSirs. 


Jats and Gfijars. 


Barhais. 
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Darzis. 


Sonars, Nais. 


The Darzis say that they were originally Sribistab Kdyaths who came from 
Dundia Khera. They are divided into four gots : (1) 
EMior; (2) Mathuriya; (3) Mahor, and (4) Saksena. 
The first two are found mostly in large villages and towns and are most numer¬ 
ous in parganahs Eta-Sakit and Marahra. The Saksenas chiefly reside in the 
eastern portion of the district^ and the Mahors^ who are also called ^ Chamar- 
sfijyds/ are an inferior class found everywhere, and are debarred from inter¬ 
course with the others. The Rdthor Darzis are divided into als^ on which 
basis they contract their marriages. ISTone of the four classes intermarry with 
each other. 

Sonars or goldsmiths are very numerous. In the Eta tahsil they are divided 
into twelve gots which contain 484 ah. The gots are 
the Jhabariya, Chandbariya, Gadariya, Chamarkate, 
Bilsarhiya, Rangele, Tenguriya, Taliya, Mujwa, Giilahre, Kuriya, and Dabgar. 
They hold rights in two villages. Nais or barbers divide themselves into four 
classes: (1) Mathuriya; (2) Gola; (3) Sribas and Ban Bheru. The last is of 
the least importance. Many of them are cultivators and many have become 
Musalmdns. Telia or oil-pressers belong mostly to the R^thor subdivision. 

They are well off and frequently are the village bank- 
eis, 0 18 . Marw^dri B'^ras came here from Bikaiiir about 

a century ago. Koris or Kolis are chiefly weavers, though some are engaged 
in agriculture. They are divided into three classes in the Eta tahsili :—(1) 
Sankhwar, (2) Mahor, and (3) Kassi. The Dhdnuks or Katarhds, so called from 
their common occupation of making reed-mats, form a considerable number 
of the village-watchmen. The skilled labourers known as Beldars belong chiefly 
to the Jatwa subdivision of the Chamar caste, whilst the Bhurjis are of the 
Katiya subdivision. The Chiks are Hindu goat-butchers. The Kumhdrs are 
divided into Bardhiyas and Gadheris, names derived from ^ hard! (a bullock) 
and ^ gadlta^ (an ass), the animals employed by them. TamoHs are divided into 
Chaurasyas, who prepare and Katydrs who sell it. The Lal-begi sub¬ 
division of the sweeper caste is most numerous ; the men act as watchmen 
and the women as midwives. The Dhobis have two classes, the Dariya and 
Kaithiya. 

Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs, who number 23,608 males and 
21,597 females ; Pathans with 10,045 males and 8,973 
females; 1,831 Sayyids and 584 Mughals. They hold 
rights in 235 villages ; Shaikhs in 84, Pathdns in 59, Sayyids in 46, Mughals in 
2 , and converted Hindus in 44. As elsewhere the classification of Shaikhs and 
Pathans is incorrect. Generally all converted Rajputs assume the title ^ Khan’ 
ard Pathan nationality, and other converted Hindus are classed amongst 
Shaikhs. The principal Sayyid landholders are the Pirzidah family of 


Musalmans. 
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M&rahra. The Kamhohs of M&rahra are include amongst Shaikhs. The 
Miighals are scattered throughout the district and are of little social import- 
ance. The BMkampur Path4ns of the Aligarh district hold the twenty-seFen 
Tillages in Mohanpur formerly owned by the M!3salin4n Solankhi, Baa 
Karan Khdn. The Toya Pathins of the ^ bani Isrifl’ ram now residing In 
Sarli Aghat came from K4bul in the reign of Shahjah4n and settled first 
at Mau-RasMdabad in the Parnkhabad district, and subsequently changed 
their head-quarters to Sarai Aghat. Pathans of the Batanui Klail were 
settled at Sahawar by Ala-ud-din Ghori after a battle near the spot in 
which Malik Tdj-ud-din was killed. These Pathans lost much of their 
estates on account of rebellion in 1857. There are other Pathans of the 
Kakarzdi Khail at Kliitoli and other villages near Sahawar, Some Nij4zzM 
Pathans reside near Endirganj and hold considerable possessions in ite neigh- 
bonrhood. The Ghandhri family of Bilrdm is the most important of the Uau- 
Mnslim families. 


Occupations. 


Christians hold rights in forty-three villages, all that remains of the past 
Ch istians estates once held by the Gardner family and the 

villages held by the firm of Maxwell and Go. 

The district is a purely agricultural one, and the large number of persons 
recorded at the census of 1872 as pursuing occupations 
Occupations. unconnected with the cultivation of the soil is hardly 

correct. Many of those entered as tradesmen are such only in name and 
depend upon the soil in one way or another for the greater portion of their live¬ 
lihood. The entire population has been nominally distributed amongst six 
classes,—the professional, domestic, commercial, agricultural, industrial and in¬ 
definite and unproductive class, with the following results for all male adults 
(not less than fifteen years of age). The first or professional class embraces all 
Government servants and persons following the learned professions, Hterature, 
arts, and sciences, and numbered 8,220 male adults, amongst whom are included 
1,648 purohiis or family priests, 425 pandits, 80 physicians, 201 singers, and 533 
drummers and dancers. The second class numbered 20,824, including 12,702 
servants, 2,836 water-carriers, 2,489 barbers, and 1,959 washermen. The third 
class numbered 8,351, including 1,135 shop-keepers, 1,796 petty dealers, 1,080 
money-lenders, 562 bankers, 587 cloth merchants, and 1,213 carriers. The fourth 
class numbered 144,859 and included 9,487 proprietors and 134,559 cultivators 
of the soil. The fifth class numbered 27,737, and comprised 2,345 carpenters, 
5,944 weavers, 1,110 tailors, 1,852 cotton-cleaners, 800 grain-parchers, 1,028 
confectioners, 1,618 oil-makers, 1,867 potters, 1,016 workers in the precious 
metals, and 2,900 flour-sellers, many of whom are also engaged in cultivating the 
land. The sixth class numbered 31,429 male adoltej amongst whom are 26,769 
labourers and 4,637 beggars. The total male adult population thus classified 


a 
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numbered 235,920 sotils, and Mlj two-tHrds of these are dependent upon the 
soil for their liyelihood. 

The offices of chaudhri and kdniingo were first established bj Sher Shdh in 
1542 A.D. The former was abolished on the ocou- 
CMudliri and kanuago. pg^tion of the country by the British. These offices 

were hereditary, and the holder for the time could only be remoyed by the em¬ 
peror’s order. Their duties were to receiye and guarantee the correctness of 
tfi© patwfiris’ papers and to report to the karoris and amils on all matters 
connected with the lands in their parganahs. They were remunerated gene¬ 
rally by a grant of one or two villages free of revenue, and the zamind&rs were 
required to pay them a cess of two per cent, on their revenue-roll under the name 
^ 0 Ti\ and for each harvest one rupee per village, called ‘ hhenV The fees that 
might be levied were entered in the sanad of appointment. At the cession the 
villages were resumed and the fees known as ori and hhent were abolished, and 
in lieu of them a fixed salary was given to the kdntingos. 

The system of panchdyats does not differ from that in force in the other 
districts of the Duab, and therefore does not call for 
any particular notice here. There are no local insti¬ 
tutions of any note, and the chaudhris or heads of trades are similar to those in 
other districts. Each trade in each town has its own head elected by the 
members of the trade, and in some cases the office descends from father to son. 
They are not officially recognized, but their services are made use of on all occa¬ 
sions both by the district officers and private individuals. 

The amount and cost of food varies with the position of each individual 
member of the community. A fairly prosperous labourer 
during Bhadon and Ku4r eats roasted Indian-corn or 
cakes made of Indian-corn meal or manruwa^ or of both mixed together. In 
Kartik and moth serve the same purposes; from Aghan to Thilgnn jodr, 
tdjray mothy and mdug are substituted. Prom the cutting of the cold-weather 
crops until S4wan, barley, gram, and peas are chiefly eaten. The two latter 
are parched before being eaten, or cakes are made of barley or all three pounded 
together. In Jeth and As4rh channa is also used with these cakes. Various 
wild plants, as well as the tender leaves and bulbs of cultivated plants, such as 
gram, pdlah, ghuiydriy methiy hathuay gawdry sarsoriy &c., are eaten as a relish 
known as sdg. This is made by cooking the vegetable with oil or ghi and red 
chilis and salt. Prom Bhadon to Phalgun the varities of yam and similar bul- 
biferous plants are most in request for sdg ; followed later on by carrots, radishes, 
and potatoes. Prom Ph41gun to Sdwan the seeds of split as ddly with 

haigam and kaddds as vegetables, and unripe mangoes as a flavouring agent, are 
much used. The fruits most commonly eaten by this class are, in Bhadon, 
chra and pidty and from Karttik to Pus, her mdjharlery species of Zizgphus, 


5'ood, 
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Large her frmtsj, jiman berrieSj mangoes and nim berries are all eaten in tbeir 
seasons. A labonrer^ as a rule, has only one meal dalij^ and that at mid-day^ 
when he will eat a ser or two pounds. Should any portion remain, he eats it 
in the evening after work, or should he be well off somsthing extra is preparoi* 
On an average, the food of a labonrer does not cost more than one anna a daj» 
Petty shop-keepers and ordinary proprietors of land do not fare maeh let¬ 
ter, the difference being more one of quantity than quality. Well-to-do pro¬ 
prietors and money-lenders eat cakes made of wheaten flour, though sometimes 
jodr or bdjra is preferred, and they use more gM or clarified butter than oil in 
cooking. The seeds of arkar^ m4ng and mash with vegetables made up into 
a hundred savoury dishes to vary the repast. ^ Some castes as Brahmans and 
Baniyas do not eat onions or turnips from some faneiei resemblance to flesh 
in their construction. The food of this class differs in quantity, quality 
and variety from that of the other classes, but such is the simplicity of their 
tastes that even here the average daily expenditure per head, in a respectable 
household for food, does not exceed two to three annas. Ifusalm4ns of tibe 
better class, in addition to food-grains, meat daily and often ri<^, which is 
not much eaten by the Hindus of Eia. Musalm^ns eat flesh of all kinds 
except pork ; Th^kurs and Kayaths eat goats, sheep, and pigeons. Baniyas, 
Brahmans, and Saraugis or Jains eat no meat. To Ghamars and Bhangis or 
sweepers, all kinds of meat are lawful, and the Thakurs along the rivers, eat the 
flesh*of the wild-pig. 

Houses in this district are generally built of mud, the size and accomm^^ 
Habitat! ns dation depending upon the means of the o wner. Most 

of the houses are of an oblong shape, having a courfe- 
yurd in the centre with rooms all round except where the principal entrance 
durujdsrnj "stands. The walls are usually from 1| to 2 feet thick and 
from 12 to 20 feet high. The outer walls have often a slight incline inwards. 
The roofs are generally flat, beams of mango wood or jdman being laid on the 
top of the walls and covered over with boards, pieces of wood or coils of arhar 
stalks, which are again coated with a thick layer of well-kneaded earth which 
is thoroughly beaten in by wooden mallets. A roof so made will keep off the heat 
of the sun, resist the rains, and last for upwards of 20 years. Spouts of wood 
are made to drain off the water and the walls are often protected by matting 
made of arhar stalks or jhdu (tamarisk.) A house built in iMs mannef and 
having a court-yard 50 feet square with rooms all round, costs about Rs. 250* 
Large substantial houses of this kind look like a fori^ and when joined on 
together form a wall around a village which gives it the appearance of being 
fortified. The grey dull colour of the walls and their sameness with the flat 
roofs present a by no means pleasing prospect to the eye. In towns and large 
villages the same plan is followed, but brick-built houses are more common. 
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Amongst the poorer classes a gabled roof of thatcb is preferred as less expen¬ 
sive. Tiled roofs are seldom seen; the cost of making tiles and the repairs 
necessary* owing to continuous dust-storms and destruction hy hail, as well as 
the necessity that exists for a layer of thatch beneath the tiles in order to ward 
off the heat of the sun, preclude their use. 

The Hindu temples are commonly built in two styles. The one is a square 

building surmounted by a dome rising altogether to 
Houses of worship. i i a • , 

20 or 25 feet, and with one door lacmg east or north : 

such a building costs from Rs. 600 to Es. 700, and is common near towns or large 
villages. The other kind is most frequently found in villages and consists of 
a square building to about half its height, whence it tapers on all four sides 
to a point. Such a building 15 feet square at the base and eight feet high 
costs about Rs. 1,500, and, as a rule, is highly ornamented with carved stone. 
Musalm^n places of worship known as masjids are commonly constructed 
either in the form of a room with three openings and a 
Mosctues. court-yard in front, or built of earth with a flat or tiled 

roof worth from Rs. 60 to 80, or of masonry with a domed roof and a parapet 
carried all round to conceal the roof. This latter style of building, contain¬ 
ing with its court-yard 30' X 12' X 12'high, costs from Rs. 800 to Rs. 900. 
Another common style is where the roof is vaulted along the whole length of the 
room with sometimes two miniature minarets at each end and three ornaments 
on the roof at eqnal distances. Such a building 30'X15'X15'high would 
cost Rs. 2,000. The third style is where the roof is surmounted by a minaret 
at either end, or sometimes two. This occurs in the case of the more costly 
works, and a building of this kind 35'X15'X 35'high is estimated to cost 
about Rs. 12,000. The following statement gives the number of enclosures 
and houses built with skilled and unskilled labour from the census of 1872 :— 


NumlDer of enclosures 
Ditto of houses "built with, skilled labour 
Ditto built with unskilled labour ' ... 


Total number of houses 


There is a small community of Christians at Soron, but the total number in 
the district was only 58 in 1872. The Brahma Sa- 

Rengion. , 

maj IS as yet unknown, and the Musalmdns are not 
inaking any progress among the people. There are a few Wahibis in the dis¬ 
trict, but they are not of any note, nor do they form an influential sect among 
the Muhammadan population, who seem to be as well off in all respects as the 
corresponding classes among the Hindus, 


Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Christians. 

Total. 

65,273 

7,862 

7 

73,132 

6,804 

1,082 

4 

7,890 

116,742 

12,228 

4 

128,974 

123,546 

13,310 

8 

136,864 
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There are no peculiar dialects spoken in the district^ hut the people ha^e 
LaDguage ^ peculiar habit of alternately raising and lowering 

their voices while speaking which gives a curious semi- 
chaunting sound to their conversation. The use amongst the common people 
of for and for in words of one syllables is much affected ; thus, ralio 
for raTia^ and rahe for mM, A few of the more common words are given below, 
from which it will be seen how far the vocabulary differs from that in use in 
other districts» 


English. 


Hindi. 

English. 

Hindi. 

Husband 


Khasam, 

Husband’s younger bro¬ 
ther’s wife. 

DeordmL 

Wife ^ 


JorUf bayar^ lugdi. 

Sister’s husband 

Bakmoi. 

Eatber 

... 

Bdp. 

Brother’s son 

Bhatya. 

Mother 

... 

Mdf mdtdrin 

Sister’s son... 

Bhanja, 

Son 

... 

Betd. 

Eather-in-law ... 

Smsur, 

BaugMer •». 

... 

BeUf biUyd. 

Mother-in-law 

Sds. 

Son^s son 


PotOf n^L 

Eather’s sister ... 

PAupku 

Daughter's son 

... 

Deotd^ 

f Mother’s sister 

Mami. 

Daughter-in-law 


Baku, 

! Cousin by father’s sister. 

Pkuph&ra bhMn 

Son-in-lair 

... 

Ddmddijamait mih~ 
man. 

Ditto by mother’s sister, 
Esther’s brother ... 

Mamera bhdi. 
Ckdeha^ kdkUf tdu. 

Son’s son’s wife 

*«i 

Ndt bakUf put bahu. 

Cousin by father’s bro- j 

Ckachera bhdi. 

Brother ... 

««» 

Bhdi, 

ther. 1 


Sister 

%«* 1 

Bahin. 

Cousin by mother’s bro- ! 

Mamera bhdi. 

Husband’s elder brother. 

Jeth. 

ther. 


Brother’s wife 

... 

Bhdujdi, hhdmj. 

Father’s father .m 

Dddd, 

Wife’s sister 


Sdli 

Mother’s father ... - 

Ndnd. 

Husband’s elder brother’s 
wife. 

Jethdni. 

Son or daughter’s fa¬ 
ther-in-law. 

Samdhi. 

Husband’s younger 

bro- 

Dewar. 

Eleven ^ 

Gydrah, 

ther. 



Two thousand ••• 

Dm kazdr. 


Education in this district is under the supervision of the Inspector of the 


second or Agra circle in concert with the local com- 
Education. . ^ -i . t t , it . • . 

mittee, of which the deputy collector is ex-offi<no pre¬ 
sident. The parganahs forming the district while in their parent districts 
formed portions of the experimental districts entrusted to Mr. H, S. Reid in 1850, 
and are included in those districts in the statistical returns of 1848. The zila 
school is a fine building erected at the cost of Raja Dilsukh Bai and opened in 
1867. The number of boarders is now increased by the admission of the stipen¬ 
diary pupils from the municipality towns. The tahsili schools, established in 
1850, are three in number, at Kisganj, Eta, and Aliganj. The village or halka- 
handi schools were established in 1856, the female schools in 1866, and the 
Anglo-vemacnlar school at Easganj in 1865. Education is heoomiug extremely 
popular amongst the people, and some of the village schools are models 
of excellence. The Kagari character is most used, but Persian teachers are 
found in nearly all the large towns. Among Hindus the disputations known 
as prishnottdr are popular. They take place at most festivals in Boron, 
Patifili, Kfisganj, and Eta, but the great assembly known as the sahha 
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is held at Soron during the M4rg Siri festival in the month of Aghaii, 
At that time Hindus from all parts of India are present, and all the most 
learned pandits ate eager to display their skill before the assembled thou¬ 
sands. Musalmdn efforts in this direction are weak, the only one being 
the assembly held at the darg4h of Shah Barkat-ulla at Mdrahra, where a 
Maulvi, supported by public charity, reads and explains the Kordn at certain 
festivals, especially during the month of Eamaz^n. There is but one printing 
press in the district, and that is in Eta itself. It belongs to a native, and prints 
in both the Ndgari and Persian characters. The following table gives the 
educational statistics for 1860-61 and 1870^71:— 


Class of school. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

No. of schools. 

No, of pupils. 

o 

Q 

No. of schools. 

No, OP PUPILS. 

Average daily 
attendance. 

Cost per head. 

Proportion borne 
by State, 

Total charges. 

on 

>T3 

C 

iS 

Musalman. 

Others. 





Ra. 






Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 


» ( 

Zila (infetior), 


**« 

••• 

1 

54 

7 

1 

54 

41 6 

39 6 

2,658 

“ij 

Tahsili ... 

4 

382 

1,290 

3 

132 

40 

... 

161 

6 11 

6 4 

1,163 


Halkahandi ... 

116 

2,278 

7,634 68 

2,062 

229 

... 

2,006 

3 2 

... 

7,229 


Eemale 

... 

— 

... 

11 

247 

- 

... 

2ie 

3 3 

3 3 

792 

M 

A n g 1 o-T e r ca- ’ 



... 

1 

23 

4 

• •• 

19 

37 16 

15 0 

759 

<5 I 

V 

cular. 












i 

Indigenous ... 

89 

817 

5,364 

82 

663 

601 

... 

867 

6 13 


7,922 


Total ... 

209 

3,477 

14,188 

166 

3,171 

781 

1 

3,317 

... 

... 

20,623 


Statistics for 1874-75. 
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<9 




'o 

Ifvmber of pupils, 



a 









1 

d 

<0 

Class of schools. 

OQ 

O 

O 

.o 

>3 

n 

d 

VOS 

B 


rtli O 
d 
d 
a> 'TJ 
^ d 
d a> 

Jd 

^ S3 

0 . 

di 
,2 ^ 

0 

^ ■ 
0 



e 

p 

:zt 

'TS 

_n 

3 

c3 

CQ 

d 

1 
, o 

hi 

O >45 
p. 03 

< 

w 

0 

0 

0 , >> 
0 ^ 

a, 

1 








Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 



Zila (inferior) 

1 

83 

11 

1 

83-74 

42 15 

39 2 

3,558 

\ 

Tahsili and parga- 

6 

308 

108 

... 

384-55 

4 13 

4 9 

1,863 

Government. ■/ 

nah. 

* Halkabandi 

84 

2,606 

189 


2,4fJ7 99 

3 14 

4 " 9 

9,458 

I 

Pemale 

12 

290 

26 

••• 

258*66 

4 9 

1,145 

( 

Municipal 

4 

113 

61 

... 

163-i9 

3 8 


578 


Anglo-vernacular... 

3 

liM 

28 



13 13 

6 0 

1,640 


: Indigenous ... 

74 

612 

443 

... 


5 6 


4,656 


Total ••• 

00 

4,112 

866 

1 I 

4380 13 

... 

... 

22,988 
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Post-office post-office statistics for two years in tbe last 

decade are sIiowb in the following table: — 


jReceipU. 


Charges, 


Year. 

5? 

bO 

s 

1 

m 

m 

a 

o 

o 

S4 

e 

11 i 

Passengers and parcels. 

Sfc 

TS 

o 

<u 

a . 

tS- ao 
ju ns 

S a 
sj a 

£i£«H 
m ts 

0*1 

i 

a i 

oc 

§ 

O 

5 

1 

(4 

d 

to 

as 

m 

& ! 

Total receipts. 

« 

a 

"3 - 

a ® 
§.2 

__ 

a! 

a> *3 
tx M 
cca 

HD 

m a 

o 

aa 

o 

•g. 

(4 

CO 

CO 

3 

SQ 

Oi 

o 

a 

eS 

a 

o 

f4 

m ts 

a 

>-« ftl 
m ^ 

ats 

03 O 

■^1 

!|l 

is ca 

O 

1 

. 

aa 

o 

o 

fl 

03 

0S 

JQ 

•s 

o 

m 

V 

to 

1 

"a 

o 

B 


Rs. : 


Rs, 

Es. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. , 

Rs. 

1865-66, 

’ 12 

Bs. ^ 

... 

2,557 

3,840 

6,4*^ 

2,S59 

76 

’2,951 

... 

$2 

5,418 


' 147 


: B4S 

' 7,644 1 

4,064 

12.697 

\ 

8.855 1 

3,983 

18 

14S 

12,697 


The following table giyes the numbers of letters, newspapers, parcels, 
and books received and despatched daring 1861-62,1865-66, and 1870-71 :— 


I8G1-62. 1 

1 

1865-66. j 

18?0-7I. 

1 


1 1 

93 

O 

•lr» 

•*» 

tg, 

CD 

»« 

a 

£1. 

eS 

& 

, o 

525 

Parcels, 

Books. 

Letters. 

QB 

1 

g* ■ 

tXi. 

p 

& 

525 

.sl 1 

"o 

2 

o 

CM 

Books. 

i Oil 

§ 

s 1 

os 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Parcels, 

Books. 

Received ... 

37,481 

2,165 

750 

11 

56,266 

8,468 

796 

S 82 I 

91,669 

6,098 

635 

1,522 

Despatched, 

39,386 

44 

128 

4! 

47,264 

i 

468 

278 

40 

1 i 

111,540 

^ 1,467 

423 

46i 


There are seven impeiial post-offices in the district, rts,, Eta, AHganj, 
Kasganj, Marahra, Pati4M, Sakit, and Soron, and seven district post-offices, 
Amapnr, Bhnmri, Dniidwiraganj, Kadirganj, Nidhatdi, Sahawar, and Sirh- 
pnra. 

The chankidars or village watchmen are organised under Act XVI, of 
^ 1873 and in 1874nnmbered 1,321, or one to every 456 

inhabitants. There are 2,673 inhabited villages in the 
district. There are also 70 road chankidars, and of both viH^e and road 
chankidars the Magistrate speaks in high terms. The sam^oned cost is 
Es. 47,976 per annnm, which is met from fce provindal badgei Tbe regular 
police enrolled under Act V, <£ 1861, dming the same numbered 528 men 
of all ranks. Their oc^ W£|s Ba, 68,631, of which Es. 56,442 were debits! to 
provincial funds. The proportion of police to aim is one to every 2*65 square 
miles, and to population is one to every 1,332 inhabitants. The following 
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statement shows the crime calendar for a series of years and the results of 
police action in the detection of crime and the prosecution of ofienders 



Cases cognizable by the j 
police. 

Value of pro¬ 
perty. 

Cases. 



Persons. 


Year. 

Murder. 

•+3 

'3 

o 

P 

Robbery. 

Burglary. 

Theft. 

Stolen. 

Recovered. 

Total cognizable. 

Under inquiry. 

Prosecuted to 
conviction. 

t 

o 

•fa 

i 

C3 

O 

M 

Convicted and 
committed. 

•73 

& 

o 

< 

Proportiou of 
convictions to 
persons tried. 

1865 

11 

3 

4 

483 

901 

Hs. 

23,092 

15,661 

Rs. 

4,366 

2,114 

481 

269 

896 

492 

374 

66-0 

1867 

5 


6 

239 

874 

4,624 

1,898 

608 

276 

881 

601 

227 

68*4 

186S 

11 


11 

230 

741 

16,179 

5,359 

1,867 

788 

3 38 

803 

525 

217 

65-4 

1870 

8 

1 

19 

533 

78? 

13,629 

3,621 

6,532 

2,098 

899 

S65 

882 

724 

168 

82T 

1871 

8 

1 

12 

1,200 

777 

17,736 

2,400 

1,072 

444 

1,234 

827 

407 

67 0 

1872 

5 



1,170 

573 

16,183 

11,533 

2,040 

1,960 

487 

1,005 

833 

162 

82-8 

1873 

11 

3 

I ® 

1,135 

495 

12,999 

8,632 

2,020 

1,994 

2,020 

647 

1,080 

849 

107 

78*6 

1874 

U 

5 

1 ^ 

878j 554 

13,175 

10,112 

1,994 

711 

1,280 

1,043 

101 

81*6 


In this small district, with a Joint Magistrate only in charge, the criminal 
work is quite as heavy and the responsibilities as great as in most of the 
regular districts. The police administration, during 1871 at least, may fairly 
be pronounced successful. There are eight first-class police-stations, viz.j Eta, 
Aliganj, Patidli, K&sganj, Soron, Sirhpura, Mdrahra, and Sakit; five second- 
class stations, Dhuinri, Maldwan Nidhauli, K^dirganj, Sah^war and Ama- 
pur ; and eight outposts, viz,^ Sarai Aghat, Mohanpura, Mdnpur, Nagariya, 
Bdsimdhara or Basundhra, Pilwa, Sindhauli, and Dharauli. Mounted con¬ 
stables as patrols are stationed at Aspur and Bhadwds. 

The rules of repression framed under Act VIII, of 1870 for the preven- 

- , tion of female infanticide were introduced into 96 vil- 

Jniaaticide. 

lages of the Eta district on the 1st June, 1871. These 
villages were inhabited by Rathors (26), Solankhis (22), Chauhdns (29), Pun- 
dirs (5), Kachhw^has (2), Katiyas (4), Gaurs (2), Jddons (2), and by Dhdkaras, 
Katjars, Gaurahars, and Raghuhansis in one village each. Subsequently in 
December, 1871, all Chauhdns were proclaimed. The results of these measures 
during 1872-73 were the completion of the registers for 113 villages having a 
population of 14,577, and the birth amongst the suspected clans]^of 280 boys 
and 309 girls, showing a birth-rate of 40*3 per thousand per annum ; 60 boys 
and 72 girls under one year of age died during the year. Further revisions 
took place during 1873-74 which reduced the population suspected to 12,779 
souls in 121 villages. During 1874-75 the Ahirs of the Kamariya and Ghosi 
stocks have been added to the proclaimed list in 111 villages, and special rules 
have been drawn up for their supervision. Attention was first directed to them 
by the fact of their haying been found guilty in the neighbouring districts of 
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Famkliabacl and Maiiipnrij and on inquiry it was tbuiid that the proportion 
of girls to the total minor population was smaller even than amongst Rajpiits^ 
and the statistics exhibit a widespread prevalence of the crime amongst almost 
all the Ahirs in the district. 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows* 
Jails average number of prisoners in the jail in IBSO 

was 117; in 1870 was 210 , The ratio per cent, of this 
average number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 (614^351)^ 
was in 18605 * 019 , and in I 87 O 5 *0B4. The number of prisoners admitted in 
1860 was lf525y and in 1870 was 901, of vrhom 12 were females. The number 
of persons discharged in 1870 was 748. In 1870 there were 92 admissions into 
hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 44*07. One prisoner 
died, or *47 of the average strength The cost per prisoner per annum in 1870 
was—^for rations, Ss. 17-6-5 ; clothing, Rs. 2 - 11 - 0 ; fixed estabiishment, 
Hs. 12-7-8; contingent guards, Es- 6-11-7; police gaards, Rs. and addi- 

tzons and repairs, Rs. 7-12-2, or a total of Rs. 49-18-1. The total manufaciiiiw 
during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,017-3-0 and the average earnings of 
each prisoner to Rs, 4-13-4, In 1870 the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 
71 and the Hindu 498. There were 5 prisoners under 16 years of age, 767 
between 16 and 40, 121 between 40 and 60, and 8 above 60. The occupations 
of the majority were agriculturists, 512; labourers, 87; and those with no 


occupation, 239. 

It would be a profitless task to collect together the details of the earlier set¬ 
tlements, scattered as they are over the rm>rds the 
Fiscal history. districts of Farukhabad, Budaon, Aligarh, and 

Mainpuri. But it seems as well to give the results of the previous fiscal oper¬ 
ations as far as possible. The following statement show’s the assessments of 
each parganah at each settlement as far as can be ascertained:— 
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Bilrim... 

42^56 

47,999 

ffi,S54' 

51,342 

SI,251 

68,860 

SonMr ... 

12 , 793 ! 

12,793 

1231 

16,879 

13,088 

15,90 



PacWAna, 

21,493 

24,302 

47,442 

18,978 

18,876 

23,680 

Eta 

36»201 

35,491 

^,491 

^,486! 

77,614 

1 T 84 Sort 

... 


Sorott 

22,608 

19,8^ 

22,201 21,070 

2l,t>94 

26,^ 

Saiit ... 

61,664 

62,163 

75,078 

75,8421 

69,919 

? A,«Qra«ot/L* 

... 


U14i 

21,783 

22,433 

22,937; 25,087 


32,640 

MdJiptir, . 

72,274 

71,119 



69,26l> 

1 71 , 400 ' 

... 


Faizpnr, 

42,886 

42,352 

47,576; 34,633 

33,027 

31,110 

Azamaa- 

98,786 

1,0^981 

1,04,3^ 1,{»,S91 

il,06,893 

1,45,105 



Sah^war, 

46,624 

46,674 

40,993i 46,465 

47,341 

j 85,020 

gar. 




FOUrtL 

UPifth 

Sixth. 

Tanzi 

N’e'PJ’. 

Kais&na, 

15,820 

15,418 

15,853 17,303 

15,821 

Karahra... 

1,02,234 

1,02,203 

1,01,764 1,08,328 

1.10,38] 

1,18,841 

1,17,333 

161,020 

Sirlipura, 

39,916 

40,313 

43 , 519 ; 39.436 

35,095 

63,000 

Barna ... 

15,906 

15,73c- 

15,651 

15^ 

18,331 


16,329 

' 18,210 




1 


1 


Pati&li ... 

27,427 

27,432 

28,371 

29,782 

30,132 

29‘,29? 

'25,100 

1 22,995 
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Tlie&e figures differ in some slight particulars from those given by the set¬ 
tlement officers, but the discrepancies ai’e small and chiefly due from my taking 
a different year of account. The entry under the head of tauzi shows the rever 
nue as it stood at the commencement of the present settlement and expiry cff 
the past assessment. The settlement of parganahs Sirhpura, Karsana, Sakit, 
and Eta was made in 1840, under Regulation IX. of 1833, by Mr. G. F. 
Edmondstone whilst those parganahs were in the Maiiipuri district. A very full 
and interesting account o-f the state or those parganahs and bis mode of assess¬ 
ment, with the soil capabilities and suggestions for the improvement of the 
district by irrigation, will be found in his printed report.^ The drought of 1245 
fadi fell with peculiar force on the parganahs to the north of the Kali, and they 
had not recovered from it w^hen the drought of 1250-51 commenced. Mr, 
Edmonstone gives a very unattractive picture of his parganahs r a poor sandy 
soil, indebted landholders, scanty irrigation and bad seasons, all combined to 
render a reduction of the demand necessary in Sirhpiira, whilst a small increase 
was taken in the other parganahs, thus :— 



Karsana. 

1 ^h^^aV. 

Eta.. 

Sakit. ! 

Sirhpora. 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 1 

Bs. 

Ra 

Rs, 


J’ormer revenue 

Revenue of 18 lO 

16,747 

17,661 

49,887 

50,272 

6=1 5S6 
68,4S6 

72,$8’5 
75 842 

44,044 

3/5436 

2.48,54^ 

2,51^97 


Parganahs Marahra and Pachlana were settled under the supervision of 
Mr. Rose in the Aligarh district^ in 1839. Here also the famine had been felt, 
and immediate remissions were granted in Marahra amounting to Es. 12,554, 
ag weU as a progressive revenue. When the assessment reached its maximum 
it was calculated to give an increase of Rs. 10,90'!. In PachI4na an increase 
of Rs. 704 was alone attempted; for, as remarked by Mr. Rose, ^^an increase 
of assessment in these bhir or nnirrigatei estates will always be attended 
with great risk, for the labour of bringing ihe crops to maturity is so 
great, and a remunerating return so uncertain, that nothing but the 
lowest rent-rates will induce the cultivators to remain in their villages, and 
particularly now, when the recent depopulation of the country has thrown so 
much good land out of cultivation.’’ Parganahs Sonhar, Azamnagar, Patiali, 
and Bama were settled by Mr. Robinson in the Farukhabad district in 1837. 
Here also the accoimt of the state of the parganahs was very unfavourable. 
The landholders and cultivators were turbulent, idle and exti'avagant, the 
soil was poor and sandy, and the population was scattered and inadequate, 

1II., Set. Rep., los; which gives the demand, receipts, and balances from 1225 to IStU fa$K 
2 L, Set Rep., 376, 
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But as the previous assessments were exceedingly light and lenient, they were 
left practically unchanged. Indeed, in reviewing the settlements, the Commis¬ 
sioner was obliged to remark that moderation has been the prevailing feature 
in these settlements, and where the assessment has been raised, the enhancement 
has prudently fallen short of the sum which might apparently have been 
demanded.’’ Parganahs Soron, Bilram, Aulai, Faispur-Badariya, and Nldhpur 
•were assessed by Mr. Timins in the Budaon district, and here also the assess¬ 
ments were very light and apparently easy to meet; but ail seem to have broken 
down during the famine of 1250-51 fasli (1842-44 A.D.>, and the revision of 
the assessment was undertaken in the latter year by Mr. Wynyard for the 
Farukhabad parganahs and by Mr. Cocks for the remainder of the district. 
A process similar to a regular settlement was gone through, though little except 
the results has beai recorded. There are no materials from which one can 
judge of the necessity for the revision, nor do the grounds for that proceeding 
appear from its records. It may, however, be set down as ascertained that 
with the exception of the cases of a few scattered villages, the assessments 
were not unreasonbiy severe, and that the settlement broke down, not from its 
intrinsic severity, but from a series of calamitous seasons of scarcity from 
drought which culminated in the famine of 1837-38. 

The first steps towards the existing settlement were taken in October, 1863, 

and thus from first to last nine and a half years have 
The present settlement. . t . mt t -i 

been spent in its completion. The delay was undoubt¬ 
edly due to the old system of making the settlement through the district 
officer, whose hands were already full with his ordinary administrative work as 
magistrate and collector. In addition, the preceding settlements of the various 
parganahs did not lapse simultaneously, and this was taken as a further reason 
for leaving the work in tlie hands of the district authorities. Measm*ements 
ci»mmenced in the Aliganj tahsil in the cold weather of 1863 under the superin¬ 
tendence of Mr. H. A. Harrison, who was succeeded by Mr. 0. Daniel! in 1864, 
In the cold weather of 1864 measurements commenced in the Kasganj tahsil, 
and in June, 1865, Mr. Daniell handed over charge of the district and the set¬ 
tlement to Mr. G. H. Crosthwaite, who found the measurements of nine parganahs, 
comprising the Aliganj tahsil, and all the parganahs of Kasganj except Pachlana 
and Sirhpura, completed but untested. He tested and corrected the measure¬ 
ments of all these parganahs; inspected for assessment Bilram, Patiali, Sonhar, 
Bama, Faizpur, and Aulai, and assessed parganahs Patiaii, Bilram, and Sonhar, 
having an area of 203 square miles. Mr. Crosthwaite was obliged to take 
furlough to England, and was succeeded in August, 1868, by Mr. J. S. Porter, 
%vho re-inspected and assessed Faizpur, Aulai, and Barna, which had been left 
unfinished by Mr. Crosthwaite, and besides these, parganahs Pachlana, Boron, 
Mdhpur, and Marahra, having a total area of 585 square miles. Mr. Porter 
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was succeeded in Juiie^ 1870, by Mr. Ridsdale^ who by the end of 1872 completed 
the assessment of the remaining parganahs of Azamnagar, Sah^war-Kars^ua, 
Sirhpura, and Eta-Sakit. The following statement shows the date of the expir¬ 
ation of the old settlement and the date from which the new assessments have 


come into force : — 


Farganah. 

Date of expiry 
settlement. 

of old 

Azamnagar, 



... 

SOth June, 1865, 

... 

Bama, 




Ditto, 


Fatilili, 




Ditto, 

**• 

Sonhar, 



... 

SOth June, 1866, 


Bilrto, 

... 

... 


Ditto. 


Faizpur-Badariya, 

... 


Ditto, 


Nidhpur, 

... 


... 

Ditto, 


Aulaiy 


... 


Ditto, 


Sorou, 

1 



Ditto, 


Mtohra, 


*•> 


30th June, 1868, 


Fachlana, 



... 

Ditto, 


Eta-Sakit, 




SOth June, 1870, 


Sahawar-Karsana, 


... 

Ditto, 

«•« 

Sirhpura, 

... 

... 

... 

Ditto, 



Date from which new 
settlement came into 
force. 


30th June, 1872. 
SQth June, 1870. 
SOfch June, 1866. 
30tb June, 1869. 
Ditto. 

SOth June, 1871. 
30th June, 1870. 
SOth June, 1871. 
SOth June, 1870, 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

SOth June, 1873. 
30rh June, 1872. 
SOth June, 1873. 


The following statement gives the oflScial return of the demands^ collections, 
and balances from 1860-61 to 1873-74 


Tear. 

Demands. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Balances. 

Particulaks of Baia 

Real. 

NCB. 

Nominal. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
balance 
on 

demand. 

In train 
of 

liquida¬ 

tion. 

Doubt¬ 

ful. 

Irre¬ 

cover¬ 

able. 

1. 


3, 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

> 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1860-61, 


7,20,683 

7,05,662 


12,948 

670 


1,403 

2 03 

1861-62, 

... 

7,34.405 

7,27,893 

6,512 

5,558 

946 


8 

•89 

3862-63, 


7,33,678 

7,25,141 

8,537 

7,391 

... 


1,146 

116 

3863-64, 


7,33,894 

7,30,148 

3,746 

1,616 

138 


i,992 

*51 

1864-65, 


7,34,398 

7,30,759 

3,639 

1,758 

•ti 


1,881 

'49 

3865-66, 


7.32,716 

7,30,743 


1,697 



276 

•27 

1866-67, 


7,32,631 

7,29,219 

3,412 

397 

3,016 


... 

•47 

3867-68, 

|F*P 

7,32,362 

7,29,484 

2,878 

... 

... 


2,878 

•38 

3 668-69, 

• it 

7,32,312 

7,28,536 

3,776 


... 


3,776 

•52 


• * • 

7,35,761 

7,27,896 

7,865 

... 

... 


7,865 

1*06 

1870-71, 

• i » 

7,45,641 

7,38,906 

6,735 

... 



6,735 

•90 

3 872-73, 

1 •« 

8,34,652 

8,32,919 

1,^33 

134 

... 

25 

1,574 

•02 

1873-74, 


8,81,652 

8,73,197 

8,455 

1,390 

... 


7,065 

•16 


There were Rs. 2,023 outstanding at the beginning of the year 1873-74, of 
which Es. 134 were collected and Rs. 719 were remitted and removed from the 


acounts, leaving a balance of Rs. 1,174 on account of old outstandings. The 
total Government land-revenue for 1874-75 is Rs, 8,24,095, the increase being 
due to the new settlement. 
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iiaja of Rajor. 


The Eaja of Rajor is a Chanh^n Rajput claiming descent from PritHraj, 

^ , the last Hindu Raja of Dehli. ^vho perished in battle 

lioading* families. ' 

with Shahdb-ud-din Ghori in 1193 A.D.^ According 
to the local chronicles Dattak Deo was the head of a Chauhan colony in Ajmer 
and had two sons, Someshvara and E4nh Elao. Tbe former attacked and c»n- 

, qnered the countrv’of Gujrat and was the father of 

liaja of Rajor. ^ ^ ^ •' 

Prithiraj, History and inscriptions make Visala Deva 
or Bisai Deo the father of Someshvara and the conqueror of Dehli from Aoang 
PM, Tomar, in 1151 A.B. It would appear that the Tomar ruler was allowed 
to remain in possession of Dehli as he gave his daughter in marriage to 
Som^hvara, and the issue of their nnion was Prithi or Prithiraj, subsequently 
adopts as his heir by Anaog Pdi. Ohand, the Ohauh^n bard, celebrates the 
abduction of Jaichandra’s daughter from Kanauj, the great Chandel war, and 
the wars of the Chauhins with the Mnsalmans in his FrithvirdJ rdem. The 
local chronicles differ so much from fee ac^unis given by Elphinsione, Cun¬ 
ningham and others that I record them in order to shjw how omeh fee tradi¬ 


tions liave been altered even in a family professing direct descent from fee 
great Chaah£n. The present Raja of Rajor states that Prithiraj ascended the 
throne of Dehli when only eight years of age, and that he six times defeated the 
troops of Ala-ud-din Ghori. The seventh time he Tvas himself defeated and carried 
captive to Damascus, where his eyes were putont. One day, Ala-ud-din Ghori 
was firing arrows into a bank of earth, and a Bhdt who was looking on smiled. 
The king asked whj he smiled. He said—Ton are praised for being able to 
drive arrows into a bank of sand; my king can drive an arrow through seven 
plates of iron laid side by side,” The king replied :—The eyes of Prithiraj 
are now of no use, but he has the use of Ms hands still, and w e wdll see if he 
can do as you sa}",” and, thereupon, he order^ the prisoner to be brought 
before him. When Prithiraj appear^, se’ten plates of iron were put up at some 
distance and a bow and arrows were given to the blind old warrior. The king 
then directed him to fire at the iron plates, on which Prithiraj, hearing the 
king’s voice, fired in that direction and transfixed Ala-nd-din with his arrow, 
but was immediately cut down with his Bhat follower by the king’s attendants. 
This is clearly an invention of the Chauhan Bhats or bards to wver the disgrace 
attaching to the overthrow of their master’s power. 


1 This account of the Chanhins of Raj’or has heen procured from the Baja of Rajor, who 
excuses its meagreness on the ground that most of his family records were d^troyed during the 
mtitiny. I have since compared it with a genealogical list obtained from another member of the 
family, and, where possible, with ascertained facts recordoi in inscriptions and by the Musalman 
historians. There are several legends in the account evidently devised by tbe family bards to, 
in some measure, hide the disgrace of defeat and conquest, hut on the whole the general tenor 
of the story may be accepted to be as nearly correct as any traditional account is ever likeliy to 1^ 
I have to acknowledge Mr, Reupolt’s valuable assistoce throughout these family notices 
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Their clironology too is at fault, for they make Riai (Eabi^ Mai, as suc¬ 
cessor of Prithiraj, to ascend the throne of Dehli in 
Successors of rrithnaj (1118 A. D.), while Bahram. of Grbazni reigned 

and Ala-nd-dm had not risen into ])ower. The death of Ala-nd-din is given 
by Elphinstone as having occurred in 1156 A. D. The Rajor chronicles assign 
to the reigns of the four successors of Prithiraj a total of 75 years 5 months 
and 20 days, bringing the reign of the last (Jai Mai) down to 1193 A.D. 
Jai Mai is said to have had two sons, Sakha Deo and Khandi Eao. Sakha 
Deo was known as Rai Pithaura, and here we get irretrievably confused, for 
according to most other accounts Prithiraj and Eai Pithaura were one and 
the same person.^ It is said that the hereditary minister, one Udai Kunwar, 
intrigued against the sons of Jai Mai, who fled to Hansi, while Udai set himself 
up at Dehli, and the city remained in his possession until one Jashu, an old 
cavalry soldier who had served Udai’s father, fled to Ghazni and became a 
slave of Muizz-ud-din. After a time, Jashu became a Musalman with the title 
of Kutb-ud-din, and invading Dehli, killed Udai and took possession of the 
country. History, however, tells us that Kutb-ud-din was a Tiirki slave, who, 
after the defeat of Prithiraj, was left in charge of all the acquisitions of 
the Ghorians in India. The Rajor chronicles then describe an attack made 
by Muizz-ud-din, evidently the patron of Kutb-ud din, on the Chauhdn 
brothers at Hansi, in which he was unsuccessful, but returning 23 years 
later in 602 hi^ri (1205 A.D.) fought a great battle at Dadar, where both 
brothers were killed. Sakha Deo was then succeeded by his son Bhojrdj, who 
became Raja of Hansi and fought with one Siilt4u Attib, who was killed. 
Ehojraj then attacked Ajmer, of which Shaikh Muin-ud-din Chishti, the great 
Indian saint, was the governor. In the battle that ensued the Shaikh was 
killed, but such dreadful portents showed themselves that Bhojraj abandoned 
Ajmer and settled at Nimr4oa. 

Awadh Ran Deo, third in descent from Sakha Deo, had two sons, Ldkhan 
Singh and Brahm Deo. Suddhr4m Deo was son of 

Settlement of the Chau- ^ i 

bans in Nimrana, Chand- Brahm Dco, and his son Chandra Sen founded the 

war, and Bilram. Chandwar Rdj and took the title of Rdo.^ Lakhan 

Singh’s son was Sangat Deo, who had twenty-one sons by his two wives. Dhira- 

raj and others were sons of the chief wife, and Ldhaji, Banaiji and others were the 

sons of the second wife. Disputes-soon arose between the two families. DMra- 

raj therefore emigrated to Bilram. Jaichand and Gorakh Edo^ accompanied. 


^ It should he mentioned, however, that several received lists give the reigns as above and 
separate Prithiraj and Pithaura. Bhats from Nimrana visit Eta ever^ third year. ® The 

chronicle relates that on the destruction of Ghandwar by Tughlik Shah, son of Fateh Khan and 
grandson of Firoz Shah, the residence of the Chauhans was removed to Chandrakot by Sawant 
Sen, son of Ci^ndra Sen. ® The genealogy of Gorakh Kao is thus given : Dattak Deo, 

KanhBao, Jait Rao, Samant Deo, Narayan Deo, Mangal Deo, Hamid Deo, Deodatt Rao, Bi^shai 
Bao, Bikram, Bar Singh, Bir Singh, Hindi, Himar, Gorakh Rao. 
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DliirarSj aiifl fourth in descent came Sakit Deo, the founder of Sakit, 
Sakit Deo drove out the Dor Eajputs and took Eajor from the Brahmans, 
where he built a fori Balbir, fifth in descent from Gorakh Eao, went to 


Origin of Fartlpner and 
Mainpnri Clianliins. 


Etawa^ and settled first at Etawa, and then at Partap- 
ner, where his descendants still reside. Jaichand went 
to Marahra and his descendants now inhabit Khera 


Basundara. Sakit Deo was succeeded by Benipal Deo, and he by Bhnpai Deo, 
who had tv^o sons, Yahani Sahai and Udaicharan. Udaicharaii went to Bhon- 
gaon, and his descendants became chiefs of Mainpnri. Yahani Sahai was suc¬ 
ceeded by Puran Sahai, Gambhir Sahdi, Dalip Sahai, Siindar Sahai, and Medini 
Sahai, who were Rajas of Bilram, Sakit, Malgaon, and Eajor. In 894 Mjn 
(1488 A D.) Bahlol Lodi attacked Sakit, and afterwards proceeding to Malgaon 
fought a battle wdth the Ghauhdns of that place in which he was wounded and 
soon afterwards died there. Niamat-uIIah merely says that Bahlol fell sick 
on his way to Dehli, in the neighbourhood of MaMwi in the Sakit temtoij, 
on account of the excessive heat. His successor, Sikaodar Lodi, sent a force 
under Ibrahim Shah against Bilram, and a great battle was fought near AtrauK 
in which Ibrahim was killed. Eao Khkn, a son of Ibrahim, was then sent 
against the Chauhans and defeated them at Bilram, w^here Medini Sahai and 
some of his brothers were killed, while Bhupal fled to Sakit and others of the 
family submitted to the conquerors and became Musalmans. iVom these are 
sprung the Thakur Nau-muslims found in Bilram and its vicinity. They still 
bear the honorific apellation of Chaiidhri then conferred upon them, though 
they are often nicknamed Adhwan^as by their co-religionists, the Pathans and 
Mughals. 

When the array of Ibrahim Shah Lodi passed through Eta on its way to 

Byentuallj returns to Jaunpur to chastise the presumption of Jalal Khan, 
it was attacked by 8awant Sen, son of Bhupal Sahai, 
close to Sakit. The Chanh^ns were driven off with the loss of their leader, and 
Sakit was taken possession of and handed over to a colony of Bahota Musal- 
mkns. On this, Sawant Sen’s family fled to Bhadawar, and in Babar’s time 
Ohakr Sen, son of Anant Sen and grandson of Sawant Sen, was recalled and 
invested with his old fiefs of Sakit and Eajor or Eajawar. After the restoration, 
chief followed chief lineally: thus, Ohakr Sen, Chandra Sen, Bikramajit, Kalyaii 
Sah£i, Partkp Sahai, Udai Sahai, Lachhmi Kar^yan, and Hari Singh. The last 
was famous for his prowess and was in great favour with Aurangzeb, in whose 
employment he won many battles. Farrukhsiyar gave him many high offices 
and Muhammad Shah still further favoured him. He was succoeded by his 
son Kunwar Eaj Singh, in whose time the country was given up to intestine 
commotions of every kind. During this period of anarchy and confusion the 

1 The Etawa chronicles make Sumer Sah the head of the Cbauhau immigration there. 
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Naw4b "of Farukhabacrobtained possession of Sakifc, which then became lost 
for ever to the Chaulidns, H4j Sin^h was followed by Amrao Singh, he by 
Datta Singh, and he by Daulat Singh, who had two sons, Ishri and Drig- 
p4l; the latter succeeded his father and was followed by his son Khushdl 
Singh, the present head of the Raj or family. 

After Bilrani was sacked by R4o Khdn,it was again rebuilt where it now stands 

by Bilrarn Singh. Amongst his descendants were 
Chauhans of Bilrara^ ° 

Hira Singh and Man Singh. M4n Singh attacked the 
Gondal tribe, who were then dominant in the tract now comprised in the north 
of Marahra. He defeated them, destroyed their village, and raised on its sife 
the town of Marahra. Hira Singh, the second brother, had five sons, who 
fonnded Tilokpur, Prithipur, Kaprahta, Bhadwas, Dhaulesar,^ Grarhiya Mar«- 
gden, Basimdhara or Basundara, Nidbanli kalan, Jhinwar and Gahethu in par- 
ganah Marahra. These villages are still known as the ^^panchbhdya-he-gaon^'' or 
villages of the five brothers. Amongst Bilrdm Singh’s descendants, too, was 
Jagat Singh, who founded Jirsini. He had two sons : (1) Sumer Singh, whose 
descendants are found still in Jirsmi, Nagla PawaJ, Hagla Farid, and Ear in 
parganah Sakit; and (2) Partdp Singh, who settled in Ghazipur Pdhor. Partap’s 
son was Sangrdm Singh, the founder of Eta, and who was known, after Ids 
forcible conversion to Isldm, as Sangi Khan. The Rajas of Eta always received 
the Uka or forehead mark on installation from the hands of the represents five 
* Th'k Jirsmi family. This branch has always been 

poor and held but eight villages: Jirsmi, Neorai, Rdr, 
Marthala, Milauli, Mahiiwal, Barauli, and Barhena, but now only portions of 
Jirsini and Rdr and Kdr khas remain to them. The eight villages are well 
known as the Xthgaon Chauhdnan.” 

The Chauhdn families to the east of the district trace their origin to one Jahd,n 
Singh, known in Musalmdn histories as Jah4a Khdn. 
He came from the Mainpuri district with his four sons : 
(1) Hansr4j, who founded Pdrs4ri in parganah Patidli; (2) Ratan Singh, who 
founded Gorha in parganah PatiMi aadKb4wa in parganah Barna; (3) Parbat 
:Singh, who founded Bhainsrasi and Bakarhai in Pati41i; and (4) Bhagwant 
Singh, who founded Nagarija, Khairiya, Gangupura and Dhumri in parganah 
Batna and Bahota and Narthar in parganah FatiAli. They hold twenty-seven 
villages, and out of these 16 are proclainied under the Infanticide Act. Large 
mud forts belonging to the Chauhans are still found in Eta, .Phtiphotp, Sakit, 
Rajor, Kaprahta, Dhanga, Dhaulesar, Gahethu, and Basimdhara or Basundara. 

The family of the late Raj a of B ta is also of Ohauhan descent . His ancestors 
settled in Bilr4m, whence one of the family^ by name 
Eormer Rajas of Eta. Part4p Singh, emigrated to the banks of the la^i^n and 


1 The Chauhans of Marahfa tpeak of a Chauhan of Eta and Dhairiesar, hwfc they 

cannot point out l^e viUages. 


Jahan Khan. 
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fomided there tlie'tillage called Gh^ipnr Pdhor. Eta itself was founded by 
Sangram Smgli, son of Partap Singh, who built a mud fort there and established 
his authority over the neighbouring viliagesd He was not allowed to remain 
in independence for any length of time, for having incurred the displeasure of 
an amil of the Nawib of Farukhabad, the Naw4b himself attacked Eta,, and 
though at first unsuccessful, eventually defeated the Clmuhaiis and captured 
the fort. Sangram Singh was taken prisoner and wms forcibly converted to 
Islam under the name of Sangi Khan. When his clansmen knew of the dis¬ 
honour that had been put upon their chief they obliged him to retire from the 
gaddi^ which was occupied by bis son Kishan Singb, who was followed by Jagat 
Singh, and he by Pritiiiraj Singh, the same who built the tomb at Eta in 
honour of the Chauhan hero Prithiraj. Prithiraj Singh was attacked by-Nawab 
Sibit Khan' in 1780 A.D., was taken prisoner, and, like his great-grandfather, 
was transmute into a Musalman by order of the conqueror. He, too, aban¬ 
doned the gadii and was succeeded by Bis son Eudra Singh,, Himmal Singh,* 
eon of Rudra Singh, was Raja of Eta at the cession and owned also taluka Him- 
matnagar Bajhera in parganah Marahra He was allowed to engage for most 
of the villages fonnd in his possession and was succoBded in 1812 by his son 
Megh Singh. The settlements were continued wfith the latter, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by Daroar Singh. During Megh Singh^s time the nankdr allowances 
for portions of taluka Himmatnagar were withdrawn and the villages were set¬ 
tled with the resident proprietary bodies- In 1857 Damar Singh joined the 
rebels and his estates were confiscated. He died before the cdose of the dis¬ 
turbances, and of his large estates only eleven villages, the dowry of his wife, 
a lady of the Dhakara clan, now remain to the family.® His widow resides in 
Himmatnagar and has adopted Prithiraj, the son of her daughter, as her heir. 
The Raja of Eta never took rank with the Rajas of Rajor and Bilraiii in coiisc- 
quence of his descent from a younger branch, as well as because of the dis¬ 
honour cast on the family by the conversion of several of its members to 
Muhammadanism. 

The Bampur family also trace their descent from one of the most ancieni 
princely lines of Northern India. The present Raja, 
Eaja of Eampnr. Chandra Singh, claims to be thirty-ninth in descent 

from the last Eathor Baja of Kanauj and representative of the dynasty that 
commenced with Chandra Deva in 1050 A.D., and supplanted the Tomars. 
Chandra Deva was succeed byjhis son Madana Pila, of whom we have 
inscription bearing date 1097 A.D.; also of bis grandson Govinda Chandra, bearing 

^Sangram Singh’s descendantfi are found in tlie villages of Dhanga-Bijori, Chamkari and 
Banthal-Kiitbpnr, and. still bear the honorific appellation of ■ -He died in ISU 

A. D. ^ Even before the mutiny much of the taluka that remained to the Raja had fallen 

into other hands, the Jadon of Awa Misa, in the Muttra district, having succeeded in aoiiexing 
four villages. iSee parganah Bta-Sakit and village Himmatnagar Bajhera hereafter for further 
particulars of the assessments on the Eaja’s isUidcaa; also 1, Set. Hep,, 338; 11 ibid^ 1,21. 
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date 1120 A,D.; we also know Govinda’s grandson lived between 1172 and 1177 
A.D. The last E^thor Eaja, Jaichandra, fall in action against Muhammad 
Ghori in 1191 A.D. The Rampiir Raja is descended from Jaipdl, the second 
sonof Jaichandra.^ From the eldest son comes the Jodhpur and Bikanir Eajas, 
the former being the head of the entire clan both in Eta and Eajput^na. Pra- 
janpalj the sixth in descent from Jaichandra, left Kananj and established him¬ 
self at Khor, where the family remained for several generations in possession of 
1,600 villages. There Jaideo Singh, the fifteenth in descent from Jaichandra, 
was attacked by Shams-nd-din Altamsh. The siege of Khor had lasted twelve 

years, still the Musalmdns could make no impression on the Rdthors, when a 
fakir named Mir Aziz-ullah Makkai suggested that a large hei'd of cows should 
be driven up to the gates, behind which the imperial troops might advance in 
safety. The ruse was practised, and Jaideo Singh, seeing that he could not 
repulse the enemy without^endangering the lives of the sacred animals in their 
front, retired from the city wdth his people by another gate.” Altamsh, then 
destroyed Ehor, and with the materials built anew town w^hich he called Shams- 
abad.^ Karan, a descendant of Jaideo or Jaisukhdeo Singh, on the dispersion of 
the family, went to Budaon and established himself in Usailh; and the third 
in descent from Karan Singh, Eaja Partap Rudr, having assisted the Nawdb of 
Farukhabad in a contest with the Rohillas, received a grant of twenty-seven 
villages in the neighbourhood of Bildsgarh, now called Bilsarh, in parganah 
Azamnagar, at a small annual nazardna. In these twenty-seven villages were 
included the three estates which alone now remain in possession of the 
family. The ruins at Bilsarh still attest the splendour in which the family 
lived. In the time of Hardeo Singh,^ one Puran Mall, Brahman, sat in 
‘ dJiarna* at his door, and on finding his request not complied with committed 
suicide. Full of remorse, Hardeo Singh resolved to leave Bilsarh, but died 
before he could carry out his intention. His son Eaja Bhdu then removed 
the family to the present village of Pahra, and his son Ram Sahdi again fixed 
tlie head-quarters of the jdgir in the neighbouring township of Edmpur where 
they still remain. It was Jaideo Singh who drove the Bhars out of all Azam¬ 
nagar except Bhargden towards Barna, Sonhdr, and Kurdoli. The Musalmdns 
of Bhargaen, who now style themselves Bhattis, are the sole remnants of this 
race now left in the district. Jaideo Singh enraged at the Panwdrs of Kusdri 
asking his daughter in marriage sent a force against them under his Kayath 
diwan, Partifc Edi, who defeated the Panwdrs and received a jdgir from their 
villages with the title of Kusdriya, still borae by his descendants. At the time 

^ Some Hsts make Jaipal tlie eldest son, ^ In 1414 A.D., according to the Tdrikh~U 

Muhdrak Skdki^ Khtir was occupied by the infidels and was known under that name, and that 
was under the Sayyid dynasty. Altamsh died in 1236 A.D. The 7'Azak-i-Bdhari speaks of it by 
the name bhamsabad, as well as the chroniclers of the Lodi dynasty, and the name appears to 
hare been changed some time in the fifteenth century, not the thirteenth as the local tradition 
mdkes ont. ® Corresponds to the Brasingh (?) of the lists. 
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of the cession of the Ifawab’s territory to the Britishj Baja Xawal Singh 
was still in possession of the twenty-seven villages granted by the l!sawab 
of Farukhabadj one of theiHj Eainpurj being held in jdgir by the Baja. In 
the course of the earlier settlement, owing to the neglect or bad management 
of the Raja, combined with a want of acquaintance with the new revenue 
system introduced by the British, the Baja’s proprietary rights in all, except 
the three estates he now owns, were either not asserted or ignored or dis¬ 
allowed : consequently in the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 only 
the same three estates were confirmed to him. The Bampnr Raja now 
holds three villages in this district—Bampnr Pahra, Sikandarpnr Salbahan, 
and Chauki Atanpur, and three villages in the Mainpiiri district, one of which 
is mortgaged. All these villages yield a net profit of about Rs. 5,037 per 
annum. Government has recently allowed the Raja to hold Rampur Pahra, 
the parent village, at a fixed namrdma or qnit-rent of Rs. 733, in considera¬ 
tion of the ancient greatness of the family and the indebtedness of its present 
representative. A loan of Rs. 25,000 at five per cent, has also been granted 
to extricate the Baja from his present difficulties on the security of his estates, 
and on condition of his giving them up to be managed by the Collector 
under the Court of Wards until the debt be extinguished. The family is the 
acknowledged head of the Rathors in these Provinces. 

The following list shows the descent of the Jodhpur, Bikanir and Eampur 
Rajas from Jaichandra according to the Eta chroniclers 

JAICHANDBA. 


Bardar. 

i 

2. Jaipal, 

17. Brasinghdeo, 32. Gnlalsahai. 

Setram. 

( 

S. Kanakjai. 

18. Snrat Singh. 33. Goknl Singh. 

1 { 

Siaji. 

1 

1 

4. MahandrapaL 

1 » 

19. GaJ Singh. 34. Bhawani Singh. 

Asthangi. 

1 

5. Surpal 

20- Bhup Singh, 35. B/tkhtawar Singh. 

DhaMrgt 

1 

6. Prajanpal. 

J 

21. Prithi Singh. 36. Hinda Singh. 

Bamp^. 

i i 

7. Abhaipal, 

22. Ugar Singh. 37- Kawal Singh. 

Eanhiji* , 

Jaian Singh. 

1 

8. Kalian Singh. . 
1 ^ 

23. KaraL Singh. 38. Chhatar Singh, 

f J 

24. Prithiraj. 39. Ramchandra Singk 

BiranjL 

Chandnji. 

9. Harirdhaur. 

10. LuntLank. 

1 (Sampnr). 

25. Dharmangad. 

1 

Eanmaljl. 

1 

U. A jit Singh. 

1 

26. Partap Eudr. 

Jodimli. 

1 

\ 

12. Samhar Singh* 

1 

27. Brasinghdeo, 

1 

Snjaji( Jodhpur) Bikaji (Bi- 

13, Birbrahm Singh. 

t i 

28. Blian Singh. 

&c. hanir) 

* ! 
14. Harsinghdeo. 

29. Eam^hai 

Xunkararu 

I 

! 

I 

15. Jaisinghdea 

30. Birsahai. 

Jetsi (1526; 
A.D.) &c.| 

lie. Kihangdeo. 

31. Kiratsabii 
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Besides the Rampur family there are two other branches of the old family 
Other branches of the of Rathors in the Central Dudb : those known as the 
Eathors. Dhir Sah ki sdkJia and the Khimsipur Rao family. 

The latter is of pure descent and is settled in parganah Shamsabadj in the 
Farukhabad district. Lakhmi Sen, a cadet of this branch, founded eight vil¬ 
lages in parganah Azamnagar of this district—Kharsuliya, Nayagaon, Mangad- 
pur, Prat4ppur, Tusaiya-Maluk, Dhatingra, Pabarpui', and Kalua Tilpnr, The 
S4kha Dhir Sah is found in Azamnagar, Sonhar, and in Kur^oli in the 
Mainpuri district. Dhir Sah, after the capture of Khor, advanced with his Rathors 
through Azamnagar into Barna, driving the Bhars before liim out of the latter 
parganah. On the marriage of his daughter, as stated elsewhere, he gave a 
hdwani (52) of villages in the neighbourhood of Barna to his pandit, Pande 
Rdin, On his death, his sons Hugal Deo and Mai Deo pushed on into par¬ 
ganah Sonhar and expelled the Bhars, who only offered some little resistance to 
their progress. At the same time others marched southwards to Kuraoli, where 
they established themselves. Hugal Dec’s descendants are still considerable 
landholders in Sonbar. One branch of them is known as the Mahua Khera 
Chaudhris, hut this distinction is of recent origin. They held but one village, 
Rdmnagar, until tlie close of the last century, when they obtained the lease of 
twm others, Nawada and Ayar, from the Bangash Nawsib of Farukhabad. One 
of the family, Hindu Singh, distinguished himself on behalf of the British in 
the war with Holkar, and, in recognition of his services, two villages (Mahiia 
Khera and Muhammadpur) were given him in farm, and subsequently he ob¬ 
tained them as proprietor. This branch has since acquired one-half of Sonhar 
khas by purchase. The Rathors of the parganah still talk of their So7iMr 
he hedlis gaon^^ and Maldwan he dthgm'ii ^ though they now hold proprietary 
rights in only 23 villages in that neighbourhood. The Kuraoli branch of the 
Dhir SAh Sakha is represented by Raja Lachhraan Singh of Sujrai, the centre 
of the well-known Sujrai chaurasi. Dhir Sah was never married, and his child¬ 
ren were the offspring of low-caste concubines : hence the R4mpur branch will 
neither eat nor drink with them. A branch of the Dhir Sah Sdkka, of which 
Thiikur Sawant Tilak and Khargjit Singh are the representatives, is settled in 
Sarauth in the south of parganah Azamnagar and possesses some villages there. 
The ruined forts of the Rathors are found in considerable numbers in the 
south of the district. The largest is that of Garhiya Silam. The fort of 
Sonhar itself was built by a Bangash tahsilddr and never belonged to the 
EAthors. 


The Katiya, Katiha or Katya Thdkurs possess proprietary rights in 34 vil- 


Katiya Thakurs. 


lages in this district. They claim connection with the 
Ohauh&ns, and say that Katya is only the name of their 


a? or subdivision. This, however, is denied by the Chauhdns, who admit no 
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connection with them. They say that they came from Nfmr^naj in the time of the 
R4thor Rajas of Khor, in three bodies. The first took service witli the liathors 
and settled in Lohari Khera in parganah Azamnagar^ whence they spread over 
the neighbouring villages; the second expelled the Mnsalraan Konts from 
Aulai and occupied that parganah, where they are still to be found at Shibbaz- 
pnr; and the third body crossed the Ganges and settled in Pilwawara in the 
Sh^hjabaopur district. The Azamnagar Katiyas eventually acquired a hdwani 
of villages, and they have a tradition amongst themselves that the Bhatti 
Musalinans of Bhargaen were once their elephant-keepers. In the time of Mu¬ 
hammad Khan, Bangash, some of these Katiyas became Musalmins, with Kesri 
Singh of Angreya at their head. Kesri Singh took the name of Khan BahMur 
Khan and became ami! of Azamnagar under the IJawab. He founded Aliganj, 
where his tomb still exists. His son Bakht Buland Khan was proprietor of 
taluka Jaithra, paying a revenue of Rs. 6,626 a year on twenty-three villages. 
Taluka Bhargaen was settled with Sodhan Singh for Rs. 10,211, and taluka 
Angreya, comprising thirty-two villages, with his son for Rs. 10,817. Whm 
Azamnagar came into the possession of the British, the talukas w^ere broken up 
and w’ere settled with the original proprietors, and the Angreya family is now 
in very poor circumstances. To this day Azamnagar is known amongst the 
people as zila Katiya.” The Katiyas give their daughters to Pundirs, Gau- 
lahars, Tomars, Solankhis and Sikarwars, and receive in marriage the daughters 
of Bais, Gaurs, Bachbals, Dhakaras, and Jangharas. The Katiyas are connect¬ 
ed with the Katyars, and they tell a curious story as to how they became sepa¬ 
rate clans. They say:—We were a sept of Chauhans, and the Raja of Jalan¬ 
dhar, near Kimrana, iu whose country we lived, wished all his subjects to bow 
to him. None of our people ever feared any one but the deity, and we refused 
to prostrate ourselves before the Raja. One day he invited us to a banquet, and 
in the middle of the passage, at the end of which the Raja was seated, were 
suspended several naked swords of surpassing sharpness. We still disdained 
to bend our necks and were cut by the swords in advancing : hence our names 
^ Katiyas.’ The Katyars stooped and so bowed to the Raja : hence their name, 
ki unhon m katjdne se dr IL ” Both clans came together to serve the 
Rajas of Khor, and it is because the Katyars were dishonoured by bowing wn- 
trary to custom, that at the DasaJira^ when the Raja of Rampur holds Ms little 
court, he first receives the nazars of the Katiyas and then those of the Katydrs. 
Up to the present time the Katiyas do not intermarry with the Katyars, 
nor the Katjars with the Katiyas, though they eat and drink together. 
The Katjars do not intermarry with the Chauhins except under rare cir¬ 
cumstances, and then the Katiyas say it is because both contracting parties 
are utterly forgetful of their honour. The Katyars only number 336 members, 
who possess proprietary rights in fifteen villages, ah situated in parganah 
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Azamna^r. Their orimnal settlements were in the villages of Azamua^ar, 

o o o rj 7 

Akbarpur Kotj and Kudesa. 

Gaur Rajputs are found in Barhola and Sanauri and other villages lying to 
the south-east of the Nidhpur parganah. They say 
Gaur Rajput . came from Gadda Gdch Ohakol in Eohilkhand 

under three leaders, Sangtnan or Sinhman, Sari and Bari, to bathe in the Ganges 
near Barhola, which was then inhabited by Rawal or Kont Musalmaris and 
Brahmans. The Musalmans were oppressing the Brahmans, who called in the 
Gaurs to aid them. Finding the Muhammadans intoxicated during the Diwdlij 
the Gaurs attacked them and slaughtered the whole assembly, men, women and 
children, and took possession of their villages. SAri Singh settled in Sarauli, 
thirty miles west of Farukhabad, where his descendants still hold twenty-four 
villages. Bari Singh went to Bfrpur, five miles north of Sarauli, where his 
descendants occupy a chaurdsi (84) of villages. Sangmaii remained at Bar¬ 
hola, where he gave the Brahmans one hundred high as of land each free of 
rent. A curious custom still exists in commemoration of the assistance the 
Brahmans rendered in giving information of the time when the Gaurs should 
attack the drunken Konts. Whenever a marriage is contracted in Barhola, 
the Brahmans are entitled to a fee from the Gaurs known as the “ Khera 'patti 
Jcahaky Sdli Singh, son of Sanginan, had two sons : SakAna, who peopled 
Rajola Raja, Rahwara, Ranahti and EAni Damar; and Bahari, who stayed in 
Barhola. Kadali, the second son of Sangman, had also two sons : RAmsukh, 
who occupied Sanauri; and Hasu, whose descendants hold nine villages in* 
Farukhabad. Bahari had three sons : Amjari of Nagla Biru ; Dhdrak of 
Bakashai; and Mungli, who remained at Barhola. The last had five sons, from 
whom and their descendants the tolas or wards of Barhola are named. For 
their services in the mutiny the Gaurs of Barhola received the village of 
Bhargden in reward. 

The family of Raja Dilsukh Rai, a KAyath of the Kulsarisht goi^ whose 

„ . ... . liberality towards the local institutions of Eta is so 

Kaja Pilsukh Rai. it i . .. . i , ..-o- 

well known, IS of comparatively obscure origin. Mis 

father was farmer of eight villages, but lost them through speculation, and was 

compelled to leave the district to earn his livelihood. In 1813-14 A.D. he 

obtained employment on Rs. 300 a month in Sindia’s service, which he held 

for many years. His son Dilsukh RAi entered Colonel Gardner’s service as 

a land-agent and remained there until the death of Mr. W. James Gardner. 

He then invested his savings in the manufacture of indigo and progressed so 

as to he able to buy up a number of villages. In 1857 he rendered aU the 

aid in his power to the British authorities and was rewarded with a hhUlat of 

Rs. 5,000 and estates paying a revenue of Rs. 15,000 a year, with the title of 

Raja BahAdur. He is now an Honorary Magistrate and one of the most 
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wealthy laodliolders in the district, and has devoted mnch of his income to 
schools, dispensaries, and other useful public objects- 

The Sayyids of Marahra belong to the same family as those of Bilgram in 

Sayjids oi Marahra. O^dh and Bdrha in the Muzaffamaofar district.^ The 
tradition connected with their arrival in India is, in 
all the main points, the same as that given by the Sayyids of Jdnsath. The 
Marahra Sayyids say that their family originally settled at Daramwat near 
Madina, and removed thence to Wasit near Baghdad. S. Abu! Farah emi¬ 
grated from Wasit to Ghazni with his four eldest sons (1) S. Abu! Faraz, 
(the S. Abul Fazl of the Muzaffamagar tradition) ; (2) S. Abul Fazail; (3) 
S. Dand, and (4) S. Muizz-ud-din (the S. Najm-ud-din Husain of the Muzaffar- 
nagar tradition), but in what year is not known. Thence the three elder sons 
emigrated to India, where the emperor gave Tihanpnr, now in the Patiali state, 
to S. Ddiid, Chhatbanur to S. Abul Faraz, and Kundli to S. Abul FazdiL A 
descendantof Abul Faraz named S. Muhammad Ghausin 614 UjA fl213 A. D.,) 
with the assistance of some Musalmdn soldiers, expelled Baja Sri from Bflgram 
and settled there. S. Abdul Jalil, a descendantof the Bilgram Sayyids, came to 
Marahra in 1017 A?yn{1608 A.D.), where the kamingo, one Chaudhri Muhammad 
Kh4n, became his disciple and gave him some ground on which to build a 
house. He is said to have died there in 1661 A.D., and was buried in the 
ground near his house, where his tomb is known as that of the Mir Sahib and 
is much resorted to. His son S. Shah Gbaus succeeded him and died at 
Bilgram in 1701 A.D, He was succeeded by Shah Barkat-ullah, who built 
the Pemnagar Sar4i in 1722 A.D., and was buried there in 1746 A.D. 
Shuj^t Khlin, an ofBcer in the service of Naw4b Muhammad Kh4n, Bangash, 
of Farukhahad, built a handsome tomb over the grave of Barkat-ullah, 
which is still in existence. The shrine is endowed with a grant of twelve vil¬ 
lages revenue* free to provide for its maintenance. S. Shah Barkat-uilah had 
two sons: Shah Al-i-Mnhammad, the head of the branch known as ih&hard 
drkdr ; and Shdh Sajabat-ullah, the bead of the cJiota sirMrj or junior branch. 
The former died in Marahra in 1768 A.D., leaving two sons, Shah Hamza 
and Shah Hakkdni. The former died in 1802 A,D., leaving three sons: 
Al-i-Ahmad, known as the Achcha Sahib, Shah Al-i-Barkat or Suthm Sahib, 
and Al-i-Husain or Sachcha Sahib. Al-i-Ahmad died childless. Al-i-Husain 
settled in Hnat, in parganah Dilwax, in the Shahahad district of Oudh, where 
his father-in-law, Nur-ul-Husain, Bilgrami, had Sijdfftr, He died in 1839 A.D. 
and was buried there. His sons, S. Muhammad Said and S. Muhammad Taki, 
died there. Al-i-Barkat died at Marahra in 1855 A.D. He left two sons: 

1 See Gazetteer, III. The date for the settlement in Bilgram may be set down as the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the same as the settlement in Barha, which was due to the 


same cause. 
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Al-i-Imam or Jumana MiyAn and Al-i-Rasul or Majle Miydn, Al-i-Imim had 
three sons: Aul4d Husain, Ibn Imam, and Al-i-Muhammad. Al-i-Easiil is now 
the leading representative of this branch of the family. Sh4h Barkat-ullah’s son, 
Shdh Najabat-ullah, died in 1794 A. D, He left two sons, S. Imam Shdh Gadha 
and S. Makbul Alam, called Shah Sondha. The former died in 1809 A.D. 
leaving two sons, Barkat Baksh, known as Bhikari Sahib, and Hazrat Baksh, 
called Fakir Sahib. The latter died in 1843 A.D , leaving one son, Muhammad 
Amir Sahib, who died in 1873 A.D. Shah Sondha died in 1817 A.D., 
leaving a son, S. Alam, known as Piyari Sahib, who died in 1821 A.D., leaving 
two sons, S. Sultan Alam and S. Sahib Alam. The former died childless in 
1857 A. D., and the latter died in 1872, leaving three sons, S. Alam, S. Shah 
Alam, and S. Makbiil Alam.^ Since 1852, the affairs of the dargah are mau- 
aged by a committee of which the leading Sayyids are members. The first 
revenue-free grant that they received was that of two villages in parganali 
Bilr5,m bestowed upon Barkat-ullab by Muhammad Shah in 1729 A.D. In 
1772 the Bangash Naw^b granted them twelve villages in parganah Marahra, 
and in 1782 Sh4h Alam gave in altamgha ten villages more, four of which lay 
in Bilram and six in Marahra. 

Bh4i Kh4n Toya was a descendant of the Khail Jahdd tribe, and in the 
time of Shahjahan came from Kabul to Rashfdabad 
Afghansof Sara -1 Agliat. to Sarai Aghat, and settled in mtihalla Chauk, 

Three sons survived him, Khizr Kh4n, Muhammad Khan, and Rastil Khan, who 
founded three villages: Walipur, six miles west of Eashidabad ; Khimani, 
twelve miles to the south-east, and Sarai Aghat. Subsequently Khimani fell 
to Muhammad Khdn, Walipur to Khizr Khan, and Sardi Aghat to Rasiil Khan. 
Walipur was given in jdgir by the NawAb of Farukhabad to bis wife, who 
dispossessed Khizr Khan’s family, allowing them only fifty bighas in lien of 
their proprietary rights, which they have never since succeeded in recovering. 
The greater portion of Sarai Aghat still remains with the descendants of Rasiil 
Khan, though in the time of Aurangzeb it was given m jdgir to Kawdb Ilham- 
ullah Khdn, son of Rashid Khan, the justiciary of Mirza Amir Beg, governor 
of Kanauj, and was settled in 1701 A.D. The following tree shows the descen¬ 
dants of Bhai Khan, the founder of the Sarai Aghat family. 

1 The following gives the genealogy from Muhammad Rasul to AI-i-Rasul: —Muhammad, 
Fatima married to Hazrat Ali, Imam Husain, Imam Timal-ab-din (Shahid), Isa Said, Muham¬ 
mad, Ali, Husain, Ali, Faid Sikandar, Amr, Said, Aliya, Husain, Daud, Alu Faramasti, Abul 
Faraz, Ahul Farah, Husain, Ali, Muhammad Sograh, Muhammad, Amir Husain, Nasir Husain, 
Kisim, Kamal Shah, Bara, Mabru Shah, Muhammad, Kutb-ud-diii, Ibrahim, Abdul W4bid^ 
Abdul Jalil, Gbaus Barkat-ullab, Al-i-Muhammad, Hamza, Al-i-Barkatand Al-i-Kasul. 
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Ghulam Nabi NiyazzAi and his family are influential Pathan proprietors in Ka- 
dirganj, an important” town^lyingj close to the Ganges in 
f athaQs of KadirganJ. north-eastern corner of the district. The family chroni¬ 

cles relate that Kadirganj was formerly in the possession of Kont Musalmans^ 
who were driven out.by a predatory band of Tahia Rajputs. The new owners 
lived by the plunder of boats passing up and down the river, and complaints were 
continually made to the Nawab of Farukhabad regarding them, but with no result, 
until at length an account of their depredations reached Muhammad Sh4h, the 
emperor of Dehli, who ordered AM Khan, son of Bakal Khdn, and Shujdat Khan^ 
residents of Farukhabad, to proceed and chastise the plunderers. They arrived at 
K4dirganj and attacked the Rajputs in their fort, then known as Chila Chaun,and 
completely defeated them, putting all prisoners to death without distinction of 
sex or age. Shujaat Khan remained there and built a strong fort of block kun- 
kur on the site of the Rajputs’ fort, in which he erected a shrine, in memory 
of Abdul Kadir Jilani, a saint and ancestor of his, in whose honour also he named 
the new town K4dirganj. The emperor was so pleased with Shujdat Khan’s 
success and the arrangements made by him for the protection of trafiSc and 
travellers that he ordered that the revenue of 128 villages should be assigned 
to the Pathdns to meet the expenditure for troops and the religious services of 
the shrine. A grant was also made to Shujaat Khan of Kadirganj itself, free 
of revenue. Shdh Alam continued to flivour the family and gave them several 
villages in Farukhabad, so that at one time they held upwards of two hundred. 
Shujaat Khdn took his patron’s side in the war between the Naw^db ofFa- 
rukhabadandthe Rohillas, andfellinthe battle of Dan. He lies buried within 
the fort. In the confusion that ensued many of the zamindars of the villages as¬ 
signed to Shujaat Khan reasserted their rights, and on the cession to the British, 
proprietary rights were confirmed to the family only in Kadirganj and a few 
villages in its neighbourhood. The tree from Bakal Khan is as follows :— AkI 
Khan, Wahid Khan, Bahddur Khdn, Wali Kfidn, Ghuldm Kddir Khdn, The 
last had three sons : Ghnlain Nabi Khan, Ghulain Rasul Khdn, and Gulsher 
Khan, the last of whom has a son, Kadir Sier Khdn, and Ghuldm Rasul^Khdn 
has a son, Ali Sher Khan. 

Zain-uhabdm Elian, Ghaudhri, a Kau-muslim of the Chauhdn clan of Rajputs, 
heldlarge possessions around Bilrdin, but, owino* to extravao-- 

Nau-musums, ^ j a & 

ance and mismanagement, most of his villages have passed 
into the hands of Ghaudhri Muhammad Mansur Khan of the same family. Edo 
Mandan Singh, a convert from the Solankhi tribe, was proprietor of Mohanpur 
when it fell into the hands of the Farukhabad Kawdbs, and to retain possession 
©f their lands the family became Musalmans. A long course of extravagance 
has also led to the alienation of most of the ancestral property of this family for 
default in the payment of the Government revenue* The Mohanpiu' estate 
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wa-5 soM hj aEctioE in 1210 fadi (1803 A.D.) and was pnrcliased bj me cf 
the court officials, from whom Daild Khan, the representatiTO of an Ifglian 
famil}’long settled in the Aligarh district, purchased it in 1843. It is now in 
the possession of Hadiyar Kli4n, the grandson of Band Khan, and the descend¬ 
ants of the Rdo of Mohanpnr possess bat half of one Tillage, finlis Singh, 
a Brahman of Kadrai, is the son of Bhim Singh, a ciistiiigmslied officer of 
Colonel Gardner’s regiment. He enriched himself in the wars and left some 
good callages to his son. His statue, carred in Jaipur marble, is to be seen at 
ISTadrai, as well as an immense bell, a trophy from the Burmese war of 1823, 
presented to him bj his Colonel. 

Dilawar Khan, an influential resident of Mohanpnr, belongs to the Bad- 

The Baa^fifar Ma- <^^an of Rajpiits, so well known in Bnlandshahr, Aligarh, 

salmins of Mohanpnr, Muttra, and BareilljJ Portions of the clan also settled at 
Fatehpur Sifcri in the Agra district, and were called, from their place of residence, 
Sifcarwar Badgujars. Karpat Singh, an ancestor of DiMwar Kh4n, married 
into a Chauhan family in Achalpal in this district, and tool: up his rmidenc^ 
there, but afterwards removed to Mohanpnr in 1803, The same year a son of 
Mohhn Singh became a convert to Islam under the name of Muhammad Path 
Mamdr Klidn, and through the influence of the M’awab of Farukliabad was receiv¬ 
ed with great favour. His son, Muhammad Dilawar Khan, is now a largo 
landholder in this district, but is considerably involved in debt. He has issue, 
Eahfm Sher Khan. 

The largest landholders in the district, in recent times, were the Gardner 
family, founded by Colonel Gardner, a cadet of a noble* 

The Gardner family. away from home and entered theMarlmtta 

service, in which he highly distinguished and enriched himself. In the war 
with Nep41 in 1815, when the incompetence of our generals was bringing dis¬ 
grace on the British name, Colonel Gardner was offered command of the force 
destined to occupy Kumaon. In this expedition he was completely siiccessful, 
reducing Almora, and in conjunction with his brother, the Hon’ble E. Gard¬ 
ner, putting an end to the war. He married a daughter of the royal family 
of Kachh (Catch), and establishing himself at Ohhaoni in this district, lived in 
princely splendour. By gift, purchase, or as farmer Colonel Gardner held a 
large portion of Eta, and was succeeded by his son, W. James Gardner, who 
ran away with a daughter of the king of Dehli, to whom he was subse(|uentlv 
married and who is still alive. Mr. W. Gardner died at Ohhaoni on the 14 th J une, 
1845, and was buried in the marble mausoleum there, beside his fattier. He 

1 According to local traditiom the Badgujars came from Ajndfaiya in Oiidh to Saha war and 
then settled in Bakiiorgarh, whence they migrated to Anupshalir and Barauli, driving out ths 
Mewatis or Meos.' From these places they spread orer the snrronniliiig districts. See under 
Bnlandshahr, Gazetteer, III, 5^, 
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left issue, Sulaiman SHkoh, commonly known as Muna Sahib; James, alias Hinga 
Sabib; William Lennis; SikandaT SWkob, and Jahangir Samuel; but his own 
extravagance and the dissensions that arose among his children regarding the 
distribution of his property, combined with the utmost prodigality in his estab¬ 
lishments, have alienated the noble possessions once belonging to the family. 
For ten and a half years preceding the mutiny the estates were mortgaged to a 
Farukhabad banker, and have since, in a great measure, passed away from the 
family. Edni Damar, belonging to Kd.mran Shikoh, son of Sikandar Shikoh, 
is now under the Court of Wards. 

The tenures of laud in this district are those common to the rest of the Du£b, 

zaminddrL hhdyaclidra and imperfect pattiddri. By the last 
Tenures of land. . , / . ^ t i h h. • . ^ i.- 

IS understood a tenure wnich, to a certain extent, combines 

the characteristic features of the first two, and is subject, in different estates, 
to various modifications. Its distinguishing peculiarity is that a large 
proportion of the lands is held in severalty and the rest remains undivided : 
that while the exclusive right of each proprietor to the proceeds of his 
separate land is the same as in a bhayachdra village, the profits resulting from 
the undivided land are partitioned among the sharers by account as in a pure 
zamindari holding. In other instances where the proprietors’ seer is compa¬ 
ratively limited, the most common practice is to apply the whole (or such por¬ 
tion as is necessary) of the collections from the cultivators for the common 
lands to the payment of the Government revenue and to appropriate the pro¬ 
duce of the seer lands as profit, or when these collections are insuflScient to 
satisfy the Government demand, the remainder is realized by a bdchh (or 
dhdra as it is called in this part of the country) on the proprietary seer. There 
are endless modifications and differences, which it is equally useless and impos¬ 
sible to enumerate. The following statement shows fche numbers of each class 
as found at the recent settlement, giving for the whole district 978 zamindari 
estates, 162 perfect pattiddri^ 356 imperfect pattiddri, oud only 3 hhdyachdra 
estates:— 
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66 
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45 

Aulax 
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Th^knrs of tlie Ganr, Bais and Solankhi clans are still tte preTailinff castes 
^ ^ ^ ^ among the proprietors. To tlie westj in the daab 

strength of the proprie- between the old Ganges and the Kill, Thdknrs stili hoM 
tary community, ground; Ganr and Bais in Bilram, PacMana, and Soron ; 

Solankhis in Sahdwar-Karsana and Sirkpiira, and Katijas, Katjirs and 
Edthors in Azamnagar. Thej have now been largely dispossessed, but they 
still preponderate in four parganahs, Bilram, Pachlana, Sirhpura and Azam¬ 
nagar. Of the rest, Brahmans hold the greater part of Soron and Barn a, and 
Mnsalmans, principally two wealthy talukadars, own the bulk of Sahawar-Kar- 
s4na. To the south of the Kali, Chauhans originally owned all Eta-Sakit and 
M4rahra and B4thors owned Sonh4r. In spite of frequent transfers these 
clans still preponderate, nsually however without minute subdivision of pro¬ 
perty, numerous communities being quite exceptional. The following table gives 
the number and caste of the proprietors and the area held by each caste in each 


parganah:— 


Parganah. 

Thdkur, 

! 

Brahman^ | 

Kdyath. 

1 

Baniya, | 

I 

Mahdjan, i 

Kdchhiy JTa- 
kdr. 

Number. 

Area in acres. 

Number, 

«e 

o 

Number. 

Area. 

C 

o 

Xi 

B 

d 

a 

< 

i 

u 

a* 

X . 

B ! 

53 

525 

d 

< 

u 

a* 

jar 

s 

53 

o 

1-4 

<$ 

Nidhpur, 

1 923 

^ 4,068 

234 

6,762 

279 

10,620 

9 

805 

63 

3 9)7 



Faizpur, ... 

IL.3 

8.610 

7 

2,47 i 

46 

1,880 

6 

571 


235 

3 

98 

Aulai, 

sa 

12,770 

47 

995 

34 

7,036 

9 

2,901 

4 

2,514 

52 

1,732 

Pachlana, 

98 

16,891 

I 

496 

13 

1,496 

1 

212 

-IT- 


•*. 


Bilram, 

238 

13,042 

30 

3,118 

39 

3,497 

16 

4,649 

3 

286 

, , , 


Soron, 

263 

9,047 

144 

11,133 

44 

3,090 

5 

1,098 


... 

1 

26 

Saha war, ^ 

387 

9,610 

366 

7,961 

62 

5,10© 

32 

3,054 

6 

630 

8 

292 

Sirhpura, ... 

429 

24,782 

247 

6,275 

40 

3,4or’ 

23 

2,569 

23 

5,847 


44* 

Patiali, ,• 

830 

15,925 

5 

4,181 

25« 

14,646 

••• 

... 

9 

3,5V8 

ftt 

t*. 

Bama, 

87 

4,493 

240 

7,716 

29 

4,753 

•*. 

... 

.«■ 1 

... 


»•* 

Azamaagar, 

2,23S 

91,022 

€74 

20,054 

111 

12.641 

’ 6 

1,389 

35 

3,73* 


567 

Sonhar, 

}69 

15,910 

18 

1,044 

47 

8,943 

8 

320 

I 

62 

1 

... 

Marahra, ... 

790 

69,916 

88 

7,385 

18 

8,784 

139 

14,455 

7 

795 

12 

l,Sf2 

Eta-Sakit,... 

675 

67,309 

395 

23,191 

46 

41,671 

1 26 

5,072 



... 


Grand Total, 

6,583 

402,803 

2,296 

102,782 

1,046 

122,465 

_ 

279 

37,f^5 

: ,153 

19,698 

loe' 

4,027 

! 

Proportional I 









! 




percentage! 













to total dis-| 







I 


i 




trict, 

49 

42 

17 

11 

8 

13 

2 

4 

1 ' 

2 

' — 

... 
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Lodha. 

r. 

Chamdr, 

Musalmdn. 

Europmn, 

Total, 

Farganali. 

u 

CD 

rO 


h 

0 


u 

.X3 


u 

0 

.*D 


Q3 . 

.a 

ea 

<u 

u 

.a 



B 

a 

C3 

a 

c3 

<0 

a 


a 

g 

a 




a 


p 


?=* 





b» 


125 

< 

J25 

<i 


< 

'/U 






NiJhpiir, ... 



6 

872 

3 

1,966 

278 

16.226 

9 

2,414 

1,804 

1 7,6 9 

Faizpnr, ... 
Aulai, ... 

3 

66 

68 

3,842 

... 

... 

75 

7,326 

6 

6,39 6 

.317 

31,604 


... 


... 

9 

778 

12 

321 

3 

1,994 

256 

31,041 

pachlana,,« 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


20 

7,042 

... 

8.874 

133 

i^5,637 

Bilram, ... 

1 

342 

49 

1,400 

4 

2,487 

130 

28,46 1 

19 

489 

66,155 

Soron, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

16 

1,829 

... 

»•« 

463 

26 223 

Satiawar,... 

13 

1,510 

4 

73 


... 

313 

45,642 

1 

45! 

992 

74,631 

Sirhpura,... 

... 

9 

597 

3 

61 

39 

16,426 

... 

... 

813 

68,957 

Patiali, 

... 

... 

13 

363 


«%« 

240 

5,049 

... 

... 

8)5 

4i,762 

Barna, 


*«• 

76 

5,474 


... 

3 

2,137 
SO, 174 


... 

434 

24.573 

Azamnagar, 

... 


217 

4,467 

S 

62 

245; 

... 

... 

3 657 

164,100 

Sonhar, ... 


78 

2 

114 

1 

19 

5 

436 


... 

2 VS 

21,926 

Marahra, ... 

so 

615 

197 

4,956 

3 

217 

321 

28,163 

2 

1,426 

1,700 

128,023 

Eta/ 

126 

4,476 

342 

13,704 

... 

... 

63 

14,947 

3 

4,184 

1,466 

164,554 

Grand Total, 

225 

7,087 

982 

35 862 

25 

6,690 

1,750 

203,177 

43 

25,739 

13,531 

966,615 

Proper tioTial 
precentage 
to total 
district, ... 

1 ^ 


1 8 

4 

... 

1 

13 

21 

... 

3 

roo 

100 


Mr, Ridsdale, the Settlement Officer, says that details of the transfers of 


proprietary ri^ht during the currency of the past 
Transfers of proprietary right. ^ ,- 1 ./ ^ 

settlement cannot be ascertained with any degree 

of accuracy. The kdnungo registers are so very defective that of a very large 
number of transfers no details can be obtained, the entries showing frequently 
neither the amount of the share nor the price paid. He writes;—The total 
number of transfers can never be ascertained with any approach to accuracy. 
The registers in former days were kept with very little care, and even now trans- 
fers undoubtedly occur which are never recorded at all. The amount of the 
share transferred is frequently not specified and often cannot be ascertained, the 
transfer being merely of undefined total rights and interests. The main objec¬ 
tion, however, to accepting the existing returns is that the price of the transfer 
«ven when specified is frequently altogether nominal: a largely exaggerated 
price is continually entered to prevent claims to pre-emption, and a transfer is 
frequently the closing transaction of a series of other accounts by which the 
teoorded price is determined, and not by the value of the land. Lastly, no distinc¬ 
tion can be made between transfers of shares totally, unencumbered and those 
burdened with heavy liens. So many circumstances, in short, may attach to 
the transfer which may render the recorded price little indication of the actual 
value that an average deduced from transactions governed by such various and 
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indistiBgiiisliable conditions seems of very smali intrinsic utilityWiierever 
materials worth recording exist they are sammarised. in the ptrganah notices. 
It may, however, be taken as ascertained that the value of land has nncioabtedly 
risen since the last settlement, and that ordinary land is at present worth about 
fifteen years’ purchase on the land-revenue assessed. The following statement 
gives the official returns of transfers for the years 1860-61 to 1878-74, and 
may be accepted as tolerably correct :— 


Under orders oe Court. 


By REITATS TRANSEBR. 


ir«ar. 
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M 

B 
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a. 
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a* 
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O 

U 
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.a 

a 

S 

'3 

09 

O 

SO 

a 

o 
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ti 
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Aggregate reve¬ 
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CD 

O 

§ 

Q 

D 

u 

JO 

a 

E3 

J25 

Aggregate reve¬ 
nue of property 
transferred. 



Rs. 




Es. 




1860-61, 

148 

43,295 

147 

296 

140 

60,160 

£05 

160 

605 

1861-62, 

84 

19,904 

96 

li-O 

135 

65,524 

829 

, 173 i 

637 

186-i-6S, 

95 

23 898 

34 

129 

90 

34,7?0 

501 

25? 

848 

1863"tt4, ••• j 

107 

27,759 

18 

188 

115 

67,693 

421 

j 176 

712 

1864-65, ... 

87 

2,742 

57 

144 

111 

10,803 

423 

‘ 303 

637 

1865-66, j 

72 

1,542 

44 

ll6 

112 

2,382 

420 

151 

683 

1866-67, ... j 

103 

6 42> 

79 

182 

94 

5,555 

357 

163 

614 

1867-68, 

75 

3,139 

40 i 

IS5 

87 

4,5 0 

294 

184 

565 

1868-69, 

72 

5,642 

89 

I6i 

99 

3,024 

474 

213 

rm 

1869-70, 

62 

2,023 

60 

122 

112 

4,399 

286 

il7 

5\S 

1870-71, 

87 

3,947 

186 

2'3 

j 92 

11,760 

4m 

122 

694 

1871-72* 

127 

4,601 

61 

IS8 

116 

9,442 

484 

247 

847 

1872-73, 

132 

4,590 


158 

1 153 

5.367 

533 

252 

938 

1873-74, 

103 

5,326 

23 

126 

1 111 

633 

733 

323 

680 


Classes of cultitators. 


By the census of 1872, the population showed 26,496 landholders, 403,887 
agriculturists, and 273,152 non-agricultnrists. From 
the subjoined table it will be seen that tenants with 
Mghts of occupancy and holding free of rent number 80,634 souls, of whom 
tenants with a right of occupancy number 71,459 son]% holding 379,651 
acres, and tenants holding rent-free lands number 9,175, holding 10,762 acres, 
giving together an average holding of about five acres. There are 32,S5^ 
tenanta-at-wiil, holding 129,732 acres, which giv^ an average holding of a 
little under four acres, while proprietors ealtivating their own seer land num¬ 
ber 13,531, occop 3 dng 99,184 acres, wliich gives an average of nearly seven acres 
to each. The total cultivated area here accounted for, amounting to 619,329 
acres, is divided amongst 127,024 holdings, giving an average of 4*9 acres to 
each- The proportion of the cultivated area of the district held by tenants 
with right of occupancy is, from the above figures, 64 per cent., by tenants- 
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at-will 21 per cent., and by small proprietors who occupy and cultivate their 
own lands without either a landlord above them or a sub-holder below them is 


but 15 per cent. The following statement shows the distribution of the area 
amongst each class:— 


Parganab. 

Seer of cultivating 
proprietors. 

Tenants with a right 
of occupancy and 
rent-free. 

Tenants-at-wilL 


Number. 

Area. 

Number. 

Area. 

Number. 

Area. 

Nidhpur, ... 

1,804 

Acres. 

11,204 

8,277 

Acres. 

3',796 

4,682 

Acres. 

9,924 

Paizpur, ... 

Aulai, 

317 

2,636 

2,383 

11,637 

1,166 

6,584 

256 

2,390 

1,716 

10,656 

1,072 

6,9«5 

Pacblaaa, ... 

133 

2,920 

1,037 

8,961 

1,118 

6,299 

Bilram, ... 

489 

6,197 

3,194 

26,971 

3,203 

21,340 

Soron, 

4 3 

8,216 

2,073 

6 641 

12,£67 

1,093 

4,188 

Sahawar, ... i.. 

992 

6,564 

41,743 

2,281 

1 1,460 

Sirhpura, ... ... 

813 

6,780 

5,924 

27,926 

2.076 

8,283 

Patiali, ... ... 

865 

5,344 

2,868 

1,527 

15,093 

2,340 

6,146 

Baroa, ... 

434 

3,824 

9,726 

893 

5,284 

Azamnagar, 

3,567 

21,554 

23,547 

72,681 

6,039 

16,916 

Sonh&r, 

25 3 

2,276 

2,142 

8,763 

970 

1 3,528 

M&rabra (kbali&a). 

1,649 

9,794 

6,485 

48 369 

2,362 

13,823 

Ditto (muafij, 

51 

573 

232 

2,306 

291 

850 

Bta-Sakitiy ... 

1,466 

13,912 

12,689 

60,739 

3,374 

12 m 

Total, ... 

13,531 

99,184 

1 

80,634 

390,413 

82,869 

129,732 


The cultivators of rent-free patches mentioned above pay a cash rent of Rs. 1,308 
only. "Where hatdi rents, or by division of produce, exist, the rule in irrigated 
land is one-third and in dry laud is one-half the produce to the zamindars. In 


addition to this, one ser per maund is taken to cover village expenses and the 
accountant’s fees. Where money rents prevail, a cess of half an anna in the 
rupee is levied for the same purposes. In some villages the landholders pass 
on to their tenants the whole of the ten per cent, cess, and levy other 
unauthorised cesses, such as a load of fodder and a net (pdd) full of chaff 
from every threshing-floor at harvest time. 

The approximate number of landless unskilled labourers in this district 
must be close upon 40,000. These however must be divi¬ 
ded into two classes: (1) the regular day-labourer who 
works all the year round and whose numbers are estimated at 12,000; and (2) 
the irregular labourers or harvesters. These latter ai’e principally of the Cham4r 
caste. The wages of the regular farm labourers varies from Es. 2 to Rs. 3 
a month, generally paid in kind, but sometimes in money and at special seasons 
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tliey get perquisites whicli raise their wages to the level of that received bj 
the irregular labourers. 

In the Tardi tract the principal cultivating classes are the dispossessed old 

. . proprietary communities of the Gaur, Bais. and Solankhi 

Cultivating castes. ^ ^ . 7 ? ^ 

clans, with their relatives and dependents^ and ABirs^ Lo- 

dhasj and Muraos, those with occupancy rights being largely in excess and 
holding nearly 60 per cent, of the total cultivation. To the -west, between 
the Biirh Ganga and the Kali, the chief cultivators, besides the existing and 
former Rajput proprietors, are Lodhas, Brahmans, Ktolihis, Ohamars, and 
Ahirs, amongst whom hereditary tenants hold 60 per cent, of the cultivation. 
In the tract south of the Kali, Lodhas, Ahirs, and Kdchhis predominate. Tha-^ 
kurs, as a body, number 14,880, or 13 per cent, of the whole cultivating com¬ 
munity, numbering 113,493 souls, which were distributed as follows at set¬ 
tlement 
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Thiakur, 

14,880 

13 

Baniya , 

444 ! 

L... 

[ 1 

Kabar,| 

2,703 

3 

'Garariya, 

3,593 

1 ; 

3 Sweeper, 

1 , 203 ' 


B ra li - 

[ 16,94 f 

15 

Mall a j an 

’ 427 


Lodba 

14,494 

iS 

I Carp enter 

1,712 

1 Mu sal - 

6,426 

6 

man. 

1 



i 

i 







1 man. , 



Eayatb, 

1 2,064 

1 

2 

EacbM, 

i 14,103 

|l3 

L_ 

Ahir, j 

12,865 

II 

jChamar, 

9,130 

8 Others, 

12,500 

ll 


Of the total cultivated area at settlement, amounting to 619,329 acres, paj- 
Eents mentsin cash were made for 594,602 acres, amounting to 

Es. 14,11,876, and 24,727 acres only paid rent in kind. 
The rent-rates of the settlement under Reguktion, IX. of 1833, for some of 
the parganahs, were as follows acxsording to the conventional classification of 
soils : — 



Bdra, 

Manjka. 

Barka, 

Yuxgmsih. 












Irrigated, 

Unirrigated. 

1 

1 

Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated- 


Bs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Bs. a, p. 

Bs. a. 

P- 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

p. 

Sabawar 

6 12 11 

2 10 

2 

6 4 

4 

2 13 

2 

3 15 3 

1 6 

1 

■Karsana 

6 9 6 

2 to 

2 

4 )3 

4 

I 15 

7 

3 12 

! 1 

7 

Ete 

7 7 6 

3 4 

8 

5 4 

4 

2 10 

2 

3 8 2 

1 5 

1 

Sakit 

7 6 6 

3 1 

2 

5 4 

4 

2 10 

7 

2 10 2 

I 1 

7 

Sirhpnra 

6 9 5 

s to 

2 

4 6 

3 

1 15 

7 

3 1 2 

0 15 

9 

M^ahra ... 

0 3 0 

4 9 

6 

6 3 

0 

2 11 

6 

2 7 0 

I 2 

0 

FachMna 4.. 

8 6 4 

4 2 

6 

6 11 

2 

3 S 

4 

2 11 10 

0 14 

0 


K 
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Tlie average assumed rent-rates at the present settlement show a considerable 
increase, perhaps due to a more minute subdivision of soils and more extended 
inquiries. They were as follows in six parganahs^:— 


f 

GauhXn. 


1 

MATTITin. 

! 

DiJm.t. 


BhiJs. 

TabjCf, 

1 

Barganah:. ® 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

First class. 

Second class. 

Third class. 

Irrigated. 

1 

g 

Fir st class irrigated. 

First class dry. 

Second class irriga¬ 
ted. 

Irrigated. 

Q 

First class. 

Second class. 


Ra. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

R.a.p. 

Rs.a.p. 

Rs.a.p. 

Rs.a.p. 

jRs. a.p. 

Rs a.p. 

Rs.a.p. 

R.a.p. 

R 0 .a.p. 

R. a. 

Saha war- 
Kars^na. 

7 14 0 

6 9 6 

5 2 6 

3 11 0 

2 9 0 

4 12 6 

3 7 0 

3 7 0 

2 10 0 

18 0 

4 12 0 

3 14 

Eta*Sakit, 

10 11 0 

8 4 0 

6 5 6 

3 12 6 

2 10 0 

5 0 0 

4 0 o| 

2 12 0 

2 3 0 

1 2 6 

• •• 

3 14 

Sirhpnr^i^ 

8 10 U 

6 10 11 

5 0 0 

... 

2 12 6 


3 14 10 

... 

2 8 7 

2 0 7 

4 4 4 

2 14 

M^raBra... 

8 0 .0 

5 4 0 


... 

... 

5 4 o! 

2 10 0 

.«• 

3 15 0 

1 5 0 

• •• 

■ ss 

3?ach 1 fs n a 
and Soron, 

8 0 0 

6 4 0 

M. 

4 0 0 

2 10 0 

1 

4 0 0 

2 10 0 


2 10 0 

16 0 


.*» 


Taking the total area held by each class of cultivator for which he pays 
a real or nominal rent in cash, the rates paid by the different classes per acre 
in several of the parganahs are as follows :—■ 


Class of cuitirator. 

n 

3 

34 

§ 

S 

C8 

a 

Xi 

o 

«s 

PM 

Eta-Sakit. 

u* 

eS 

OQ 

Azanmagar. 

a 

o 

u 

o 

OQ 

i 

1 

Hs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bb. a. -p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bb. ». p. 

Bb. a, p. 

Seer-holders 

1 8 7 

2 7 7 

2 7 10 

1 7 0 

1 7 5 

1 6 7 

19 7 

Hereditary tenants ... 

2 2 6 

2 12 7 

2 15 6 

2 4 0 

2 1 4 

2 5 2 

1 12 6 

Tenanta-at-will ... ... 

1 10 7 

3 7 8 

3 8 9 

2 110 

1 15 3 

3 4 6 

1 12 4 


The variation in the rates of rent is very curious and hardly admits of 
explanation, unless that perhaps in some cases the tenants-at-will are of the same 


^The statisticB for the reniaming parganahs will be foutid in the parganah noticee, ®The 

dry hhur in Sirhpura ref ers to first class bhuroxxly ; second class dry was Be. and itrigftted 
was Bs. 2-0'6 ; see further farganah notices* ^ — 
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easle and family as the proprietors, and eyen this will hardly meet the difficulty 
in the large parganah of Azamnagar J 

One cause for the abnormal lowness of rents in this district may possibly 
be Mr. Edmondstone’s influence. He writes:—The pro¬ 
of lownesa pj.j 0 tors have been informed that they have no right to 

interfere with the rates of hereditary cultivators, which are 
fixed and tmchangeable, and have been directed in all cases of contemplated 
change in the rates of rent paid by tenants-at-wdll to give information to the 
tahsilddr of the parganah ; and it has been provided that they shall not, without 
observance of this process, be entitled to sue in a summary suit for the amount/’ 
But this influence can only have extended to a portion of the district, and we 
have to look elsewhere to the true causes of the lowness of the letting value of 
land. I think that ihese are correctly pointed out by Mr. Eidsdale to be, 
tie great preponderance of tenant wi.th a right of oceupancj who are 
either oasl^i propriefe>rs. or descendants of the old landosviiers, or relfttei to 
those in possession or dependents in some way on them; meondl^^ the inci- 
denee of the land-revenue has been so light that it was not found necessary to 
pass any great portion of the burthen on to the tenants, and vrhenever the 
rent-roll was found insufficient, the State demand w^as lowered at the revisionit 
made by Messrs. Cocks and Wynvard ; thirdlyy from the large margin of 
culturable waste existing at settlement and still unexhausted which afforded a 
readier and more popular resource for increase of income than enhancement of 
rent; fourthlyy from the population not yet having reached the liniit where 
competition for land would begin to be appreciably felt. Wiilsl rents have 
remained stationary, population has multiplied, the value of the land and its 
‘produce has increased, capabilities for irrigation have been introduced which 
never exibted before, and the time hsm now come when rents must be raised. 
The enhancements that have already taken place indicate a rise of thirty per 
cenL in the rental, and between twenty and thirty per cent, may be looked to 
the average potential enhancement consequent on the announcement of th^ 
new revenue. 

It is generally admitted that up to the commencement of the recent revision 

^ , of settlement rents had not been enhanced from 1838 more 

Enhancement:. ct- i 

than twenty per cent, bince the assessments of the present 

settlement have been given out (1870 to 1873), a general enhancement has 

taken place both through the courts and by private arrangement. In Mdbpur, 

Patiffi, and Bama the rents have been increased for the most part by private 

arrangement, each cultivator in a village undertaking to pay an enhanced 

rate of two or three annas in.the rupee. The following statement shows the 

^See also Mr, A. Colvin^s memoraiiduni on the revision of iaad-Sw^ttlemeatg^ and 

Appendix 1, 125 . 
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enliancements before and after the announcement of the assessments up to the 
end of 1872: — 


3?argftnah. 


Eaizpur,. 
Aulai, 
Pachlana, 
Bilram, . 
8oroii, . 
Saha war, 
Sirhpura, 
Patiali, . 
Barna, . 
Azamgarh 
Sonhar, 
Marahra... 
Eta 


Bepobb announcement op assessment. 

Area 

enhanced* 

Old rent. 

N ew rent* 

S 

3 

1"- 
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a 

1 

u 

w 

pq' 


c§ 


PI 




Es. 

Es. a p. 

Es. 

Rs,a p. 


29 

71 

199 

1 15 10 

261 

2 9 9 

31 

312 

66 

773 

2 1 7 

1,037 

2 13 1 

34 

79 

139 

970 

4 7 2 

1,248 

5 117 

29 

6 


23 

3 13 4 

40 

6 10 8 

74 

13 

38 

68 

1 5 4 

122 

2 6 3 

79 

3 

83 

267 

2 15 10 

296 

3 7 1 

16 

1,649 

no 

3,882 

2 3 4 

5,689 

339 

46 

64 

62 

244 

1 14 11 

346 

2 11 1 

42 

6 

*«• 

13 

2 2 8 

22 

3 10 8 

69 

. 356 

144 

1125 

2 4 0 

1,505 

3 0 ’ 2 

34 

205 

... 

334 

1 8 6 

444 

2 2 8'4I 

922 

422 

3.982 

2 15 5 

6,38 

4 0 035 

2,335 

97 

7,585 

3 1 11 

14,284 

5 13 11 

38 

I 5,979 

l,22i 

19,486 

... 

30,6 74 

... 



Apteh announcement op assessment. 


Area 

enhanced. 


ra 


1,696| 

625 

981 

80 

2,444 

153 

2,516 

9 ! 

1 , 066 ^ 

1,609| 

549 

8,7741 


w 


Old rent. 


C3 

Rs. 


I,l72i 6,419| 
271 2,135 
309 4,011 
118' 1,044 

1 , 447 ! 10,981 
6801 2,067 
2,422 13,3,^31 


9 

124 

605 

S2 

4,930: 


38 

1,95H 

4,585 

1,810! 

43,937 


20,322 ' 1,934, 92,806 


JSrew rent. 


Rs, a. p. 


2 5 

3 4 
3 1 
6 4 
2 13 
2 7 
2 11 


a 1 9 

1 9 10| 

2 2 81 

2 13 U 

3 3 3| 


c5 

0 ) 

Pi 

Ra. 

9,215 

2,767 

5,594 

1,30} 

15,S8S 

2,624! 

17,763| 

'**56 

3,293] 

6,819 

2,918 

70,373] 


1,38,608 


Rs. a. p. 


5 3 
3 11 

6 6 
9 4 

1 4'29 

2 6|66 

9 6 43 


3 I 981 

2 11 6 69 

3 3 7|78 

4 9 11,44 
6 2 1,06 


Mr. James writes:—There is nothing that strikes one in coming from a , 
Material condition of the wealthy district like Meerut more than the compara- 
cultivators. cultivators in this district. In 

Meerut, where there are so many hJidifaclidra tenures, the members of the pro¬ 
prietary body cultivate on easy terms what is not their s^er, while in this dis¬ 
trict large proprietors prevail.’’ Mr. Hobart thinks that on the whole the cul¬ 
tivators of Eta are “ in better circumstances, finer men, better clothed and 
better fed than they are in Banda, Basti, or Mirzapur,” No doubt there are a 
few landlords who, “ too indolent themselves to manage their estates, let them 
out to the highest bidder, who by every means in his power worries and rack- 
rents the tenants to the verge of desperation. The landlord looks complacently 
on, flattering himself that he will get his money without trouble, and trying to 
make himself believe, if he is not too lazy to think at all, that it is the contrac¬ 
tor, and not himself, who is driving the cultivators mad, while the contractor, 
without heart or honesty, persists in making his commercial speculation pay 
at all hazards.” Though the eyil exists, the remedy is difficult without 
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€iic3aTigeriiig the principles of liberty of action allowed to landliolders in every 
country. There has been a general rise in prices since the last settlementj much 
higher than the rise in rents. GnitivatorSj as a rnlej obtained any land which 
they took into cultivation at rates very little higher than that which they already 
gave for similar land in their possession, so that on the whole the profits aris¬ 
ing from the rise in price of agricultural produce accrued as a rale to the ac¬ 
tual cultivators, and not to their landlords, and only where both characters were 
combined in the same individual were the landlords benefitted. The result of 


this has been that the agricultural body as a class are well ofi, though perhaps 
not in such good circumstances as the same class in Meerut, owing to the want 
of irrigation and inferiority of the soil. There iS' still, however, a large amount 
of indebtedness to the village money-lender, though the people, as a rule, appear 
w’ell fed, well clothed, and well housed. The number of ornaments worn by 
females at fairs and the good clothes they wear may also be taken as evidence 
of comparative prosperity and comfort. 

Mr. James alludes to the absence of village temples when compared with 
the Meerut district as indicative of the comparative poverty of the cultivating 
classes in Eta. According to him temples are rarely found in even the 
largest agricultural villages, and a mound of earth at the foot of a pipal tree 
suffices for a place of worship. While in Meerut, on the other hand, go where 
you will, you find a well-built temple in excellent repair.’^ No doubt this fact 
shows either a more las observance of religious duties or an iDability to con¬ 
struct houses of worship, and perhaps a combination of both may be the true 
cause of this singular absence of temples in the Eta villages. Two classes of 
the population have undoubtedly suffered, and those are the weavers and cloth- 
printers, who nsually combined the exercise of their trade 'with agricultural 
pursuits. The Ohhipis or cloth-printers of the Paihan village of Sarai Agbat 
were once a wealthy class, as the ruins of the tombs of their ancestors show. 
Since the introduction of English calicoes they have lost their custom and 
have now sunk to the level of the labouring class in common with their fellow- 
workmen in nearly every district in these provinces. This is not due to any 
local causes affecting the Eta district alone, but is the general result of com¬ 
mercial competition everywhere. 

Thirty pukka bighas, or nearly nineteen acres,would popularly be called a 
f 14 * large holding; ISJ acres, or twenty bighas, a 

middle-sized holding, and half of that a small holding. 
The total area of cultivation distributed per plough throughout the district would 
give an average of a little over nine acres, while the actual average holding is 
only about four acres. Mr. Hobart calculates the profit from wheat cultivation 
at Rs. 26-4 per acre, and the profits of four acres under various crops at 
Rs. 78-12, or about Rs, 6-8 a month. On this a cultivator would have to support 
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himself and his family^ provide against evil times, and pay interest for advances 
as well as for impletnents and plough-cattle. The calculation appears to be 
over-sanguine, as it is only the best land that can afford wheat crops, and no 
allowance is made for bad seasons. Mr. James gives the average value of the 
produce of five acres at Es. 3 a month; a four-acre holding would there¬ 
fore bring in only Es. 2-7 a month, a sum on which an ordinary family of 
cultivators could hardly live. It would therefore he safer to take one rupee an 
acre all round as the cultivator’s monthly share of the profits of the land he tills. 

Cash wages of workmen for several years are given in 
Wages. . ® JO 

the following table :— 



1S50. 

1858. 

I860. 

1S62. 

18Q5. 

1868. 

1872. 


Ra. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

iis. a. p. 

Bs. 

a 

P- 

Carpenters, 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

s 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Masons, ... 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

b 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

Agricultural labourers, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Building labourers, 

0 

I 

3 

0 

1 

6 

2 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

Water-carriers,,.. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Tailors, ••• 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Porters, ... 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Kahars, ... 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Blacksmiths,3 ... ... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 


Ab arule, however, money payments are not made to village smiths and carpenters. 
Each plough pays 15 sers of grain at each harvest to the carpenter and black¬ 
smith, Again, when a man first uses a new plough he pays five sers of grain 
(ahhat) to the smith and carpenter. So also a smith gets a rupee (kdrihah) from 
any member of a wedding procession who wants iron-work of any kind done, 
no matter how trifling it may be. At the holhu or sugar-pressing season the 
carpenter in some places gets Es. 2, a bJieli of g4r weighing 2^ sers, and a 
ghard full of juice per sugar press; in other villages he gets one-fortieth of 
the produce of each press. The village potter also gets ten sers of grain at each 
harvest from each plough, and the village washerman (dhobi) the same. The 
sweeper, too, is entitled to five sers of grain from each cultivator after each 
harvest, and this pittance is eked out by his wife’s fees, who is usually the village 
midwife, and receives from half to one rupee and a cMdar or garment from each 
woman she attends. 

The wages of the agricultural labourer vary with the season and the quality 
Wages of agricultural labour performed. At sowing time (bdoni) each 

Mourera. labourer gets 2^ sers of grain^ per diem, and those ac¬ 

tually sowing (jholi) receive half a ser more than the rest, called the ^god ka 
and]I from the grain^ being held in their cJiaddars, At weeding time (nardi) the 

1 Called unjdri ia this district. ^ In Meerut, tlie word in this expression is 

derived from * godna,* Ho prick’; here it is derived from ‘pod/ ‘ lap.’ 
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Wages are 14 annas worth of grain per diem. At harrest time (Mi) the wages 
are either live sers of grain per diem, here called dabi^a or m^nihuy or one 
sheaf (p4la) on eTer}" twenty sheares reaped. The former mode of payment 
more cominonly obtains in the kharif and the latter in the Cbtton-piciing 

(hindi) is commonly done by women or cbildren, wbo nsnally receire, for the 
first fifteen days, a one-aigbtb share of the cotton picked : after fifteen days, on 
the field becoming generally ripe, one-tenth of the produce, and when most of 
the cotton has been picked one-eighth. Where a holhu or sugar-mill is worked 
by labourers only, they get between them a one-thirteenth share of all th© 
produce, and for their work at the threshing-floor each labourer receives one 
ser from each maund of grain coliected in the pile (rds). This fee is called 
ihdpa in Eta. Besides picking cotton, women and children are employed at har¬ 
vest and sowiog time, but not to any great extent, and there is no established rate 
for their labour as there is in Meerut, where the industrioES Jitnis and their 
children are so numerous. Generally a woman gets one anna and a child three 
pice a day. 

Prices have risen considerably during the last thirty years, and bid fair to 
^ . continue to rise to some extent. In parganah Azamnagar 

the general average rise in the price of all crops has 
been 37*4 per cent, between 1833-56 and 1857-71. In parganah Sahdwar* 
Kars^na the diflPerence between tbe prices ruling in 1841 to 1850 and those 
ruling between 1861 to4 870 amounts, on a general average for all crops, to a rise 
of 84*1 per cent. In Sirhpura the general average rise between 1845-53 and 
1862-70 has been 86 per cent. In Efei-Sakft, however, the general average 
advance between 1843-52 and 1863-72 has only been 21 percent. In the 
data from which these figures have been derived we have materials for determin¬ 
ing the prices which may be relied upon. In Azamnagar the comparative 
average market prices of the principal staples in the periods from 1833 to 1856 
and from 1857 to 1871 were taken from tbe average of each year’s prices given 
in the Baniyas’ books in the three principal markets of the district: — 

Prices in Parganah Azamnagar?' 


Average price per 
rupee in 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Cotton. 

Joar. 

Bajra. j 

Maize. : 

Bice 

Sugars 

csmt. 

18?3-56 

3Si 

5H 

411 

19i 

1 

46| 

49i 

39i 

2fii 

aij 

1857-71 

2S| 

39| 

31 

“i 

33 

32| 

49| 

t 16 

14| 

Increase per cent. 

26'1 

330 

330 

60-4 j 

37'1 

600 

24*3 

t 27*3 

1 

45 


In Sahawar-Kars4na the figures were also taken from the books of the principal 
Baniyas or grain-dealers in three of the markets of the parganah. 


^The prices are given in sers of 2057!l5s, avoirdapois for the rupee. 
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Prices in Parganah Sahdwar^Karscma?- 


Grain. 

1841-1850. 

1851-1860. 

1861- 

1870. 


Increase in 
price per 
cent, be¬ 
tween 1841- 
50 and 1861- 
70. 

Per rupee 

Cost per 
maund. 

Per rupee. 

Per rupee. 

Cost per 
maund. 


Sra. 

c. 

Rs. a, p. 

Srs. c. 

Srs. c. 

Hs. a. 

P- 


Wheat, 

42 

6 

0 16 12 

38 6 

25 2 

1 9 

5*6 

68-6 

Barley, 

64 

3 

0 9 116 

63 13 

42 11 

0 15 

90 

50-5 

Gram, 

47 

0 

0 13 7-4 

45 9 

28 2 

1 6 

9 1 

en 

Cotton, 

23 

0 

111 9 9 

18 2 

JO 3 

3 14 

98 

125*7 

Joar, ti. 

61 

2 

0 12 6-2 

26 9 

35 2 

1 2 

2*6 

45 6 

Bajraj 

67 

0 

0 11 2 7 

45 11 

29 3 

1 5 IIM 

96 3 


The general result gives an average of Rs. 5-10-3 per niaund all round 
* for the years 1841-50 and Rs. 10-6-2 per maund for the years 1861-70. In 
Birhpnra the prices were taken from the zamindars’ and Baniyas’ books in four 
of the principal market-towns in the parganahj and show an even more remark¬ 


able rise. 

Prices in Parganah Sirhpnra. 


Grain. 

1846-53. 

1854-61. 

1862-70. 

Increase in 
price per cent, 
between 1845- 
53 and 1862- 
70. 

Per rupee. 

Cost per 
maund. 

Per rupee. 

Per rupee. 

Cost per 
maund. 



Sra, 

C. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Srs. 

c. 

Srs. 

c. 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 


Wheat 


40 

16 

0 

15 

7*6 

35 

4 

24 

9 

1 

10 

0-6 

66*4 

Barley 


69 

9 

0 

10 

8*9 

41 

7 

37 

12 

1 

0 

U*4 

67 8 

Gram 


63 

8 

0 

12 

2*3 

43 

4 

31 

3 

1 

4 

6*2 

68*3 

Cotton 

... 

6 

4 

7 

9 

10*8 

3 

12 

2 

13 

14 

3 

6*7 

86*7 

Jodr 


66 

6 

0 

9 

7-7 

36 

7 

28 

12 

I 

6 

3*i 

130*8 

Sdjra 


66 

6 

0 

9 

7-7 

35 

5 

28 

12 

1 

6 

81 

1308 

Bice 


73 

3 

0 

11 

7 8 

44 

3 

35 

7 

1 

2 

0*7 

65-0 

Maize 

>•« 

81 

9 

0 

7 

10*1 

49 

4 

36 

4 

1 

2 

1*8 

131*4 

Gut 


20 

4 

1 

16 

7-2 

12 

5 

12 

13 

3 

) 

n-4 

68*1 

Tobacco 

,,, 

16 

13 

3 

6 

0*8 

14 

9 

11 

6 

3 

8 

6*9 

48*6 

Til 

MO 

22 

13 

1 

12 

0 6 

15 

S 

11 

0 

S 

10 

2*2 

107*4 

Urd 

... 

44 

6 

0 

14 

5*1 

38 

4 

24 

6 

1 

10 

3*1 

82 0 

Arhar 


64 

14 

0 

11 

7'9 

41 

0 

37 

0 

1 

1 

3*6 

48*4 

Moth 


71 

9 

0 

8 

113 

40 

7 

SO 

8 

1 

4 

11-8 

134*6 

Sarton 

... 

25 

8 

1 

9 

1-2 

20 

0 

13 

13 


14 

4 

84*6 

Indigo seed 

••t 

9 

13 

4 

1 

2*6 

8 

IS 

8 

6 

4 

12 

6 

17*1 


The cotton given in the above table is cleaned cotton, and thus increases 
the average price per maund of the six staples first given. The average price 
of wheat, gram, barley, cotton, jodr and b^jra taken together for 1845-53 was 
Bs. 11-3-9 per maund, and for 1862-70 was Rs. 20-15-7 per maund, showing a 
general average increase per cent, of 86*7. Taking all the anicles together 
the average price of a maund in 1845-53 was Es. 26-6-3 6, and in 1862-70 this 


^The prices are given in sers and chhataks, 16 of which go to a ser ; also in the price per 
maund of 40 sers. 
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had risen to Es. 45-3-9*6, giving a general average increase per of 
71'4. In Eta-Sakii the same process was observed of taking the prices from 
the books of the principal grain-dealers. 


Prices in parganah EiaSaMt 


Graia. 

lS43-l6gS. i 

1853- 

1862, 


186S-] 

[872. 



lacreaw ia 
prices he- 

Per rupee, j Per maund. ’ 

_ i 

Per rupee. 

Per rupee. ■ 

Per limund. | 

i 

tween 1843- 
52 and 1863- 
72. 


Srs. 

e. Rs. a. p 

Srs. 

c. 

Sra. 

c. 

Ks. 

a. 

P. 


Wheat, ... 

2-1 

2 1 10 6-3 

21 

7 

23 

2 

1 

11 

8*1 

4-S 

.<*« 

S2 

3 1 3 10-6 

27 

5 

29 

13 

I 

5 

5*4 

7*9 

Gram, 

31 

0 14 7 7 

25 

1 

27 

8 

1 

7 

32 

12*7 

Cotton, ... i 

4 

13 S 4 ll*S 

5 

0 

2 

8 

16 

0 

0 

92*5 

Jodr , ... 

81 

5 14 5 2 

27 

5 

27 

6 

1 

7 

4*5 

14*4 

Bqjra , ... 

31 

4 1 4 5*7 

27 

1 

27 

1 

1 

7 

7-£ 

15*5 

Maize, ... 

31 

1 14 72 

27 

0 

30 

10 

1 

4 

i08 

1*5 

Fice, ' 

U 

13 2 11 2 4 

14 

12 

12 

12 

3 

2 

23 

16*1 

Gih*, ... \ 

13 

13 2 14 4 0 

13 

7 

11 

2 1 

3 

0 

6-S 

24*1 


The cotton referred to here is cleaned cotton. The greatest rise has taken place in 
cotton and and these mthrice have maintained the enhanced price thronghontj 

whilst the price of other articles would seem to have slightly fallen. The official 
returns of the prices of food-grains, sugar and cotton for ten years at Kasganj 
and Eta in the nnoiber of sers procurable for one rupee are as follows:— 



1861. 

1862. 

1863. jlSSi. 

1865. i 1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

Averaga 
of the 
ten years 


i 

E^l 

K, 

E. 

K. 

B. 

1 1 ■ 

E.E.K. 

1 ! 

E. ;K.| E. 

E. 

B. £ 

E. 

K. 

K 

K 


e: 

E. 

E. 

Wheat,... 

16 

17 

33 

34 

30 

32 19 18 

16 

IT 

22 23 

18 

20 

10 

11 

22 

§3 

21 

12 

Barley, ! 

28 

20 

39 

47 

39 

43 23 22 

32; 28. 21^ 

2? 

28 30 

22 

24 

15 

15 

29 

30 

27 

2S 

Gram, ... 

134 14 

30 

32 

30 

322a'22 

27'24 17 

20 

24 26 

17 

20 

n 

10 19 

22 

21 

22 

Joar, .«• 

15 1 

25 

38 

40 

40 

42 20 , 22 ;80 30 2 1 

24 

2S 28 


23 

IH 

15 

27 

30 

26 

28 

Bajra, 

23|1 23 

42 

45 

45 

40i2ll2tM28i28 21^ 

23 

274^26 

21 

j 22 

14 

14 27 

128 

, 27 

27 

Urd, • ... 

n 

18 

28 . 

30 

32 

301520 

•8 23 21 

20 

25 124 

' 19 ; 

, 21 i 

13 

14 20 

•26 

20 

22 

Gur, 

B 

11 

13 

1 14 

13 

13141312114 14 

11 

10 

3 

S i 

12 

11 ! 

12111 

11 

im.m 

Cotton,... 

31 

2| 

2i 

21 

li 

I 12 

1 

312] 2 

3 

3 

i ^ 

2| 

J 

2| 

1 

2 

3 

3 

i 

2 

31 


The ordinary weights and measures are in use in this district, but besides 

^, these there are some peculiar to Eta« There are 

Wetgiit ana uKaaures. ^ mi . w - 

three kmds of sera. The uompany s ser or DirMn 

ser, containing 26 Madusdhi takkds, is in use in Eta itsdf: another ser has 32 

takhm^ and that used in wholesale transactions is equivalent to 36 tukhd$. The 

last is in use in Patiali and its neighbourhood. A five ser weight is called here 

a dhari and 2^ sers pukka is known as a pasen ; twenty sers make a kuclicha 

maund and forty sers a pukka mannd. Here ^Ohipals=> 1 pal and 60 pals=il 

^hariy while 21 gharls make a ghoMay of which three go to the pcihar or watch# 

gives file prices and K the KisgaBj prices* 

It 
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Dawn ia known by dliotura^ and the time between it and the close of the first 
is termed chhahwdra. In this district 48 anguslits are equivalent to one and 52 
angushts to one hadayn or pace, of which 2,200 make one kos. In practice the 
hos is little short of two miles. Twenty paces square or about 30 poles make a 
huthcha bigha, of which five and a quarter go to an acre. The Government 
bigha measures 2,756'25 square yards ; 1’7560 bighas go to an acre, and each 
bigha is 0’5694 of an acre. A hari is equivalent to an English foot, and nine of 
them make a gatiha or three yards. The village gaz or yard is 31J inches : the 
lldlii gaz of 33 inches is seldom used. The jarib is known as jdri or Mri here. 

There is a considerable export trade in agricultural produce from this dis- 
^ ^ trict. From the returns submitted to the Board of Keve- 

nue it would appear that the export in maunds in an ordi- 
nary year wonld he—rice, 100,000 ; cleaned cotton, 46,909 ; imeleaned cotton, 
140,727 ijodr and hdjra^ 150,000 i wheat and barley, 1,831,725 ; pulses, 72,582 ; 
and other crops of all kinds, 1,434,480 maunds. It will be seen from this that 
the staple exports are barley, wheat, and cotton. No trade returns that can be 
relied upon have as yet been collected, but the following statistics showing the 
quantity or value of the principal articles brought into the municipal towns of 
Kasganj, JEta, and Soron during 1871-72 will indicate the character of the trade 
passing through them as well as the local consumption :— 




Articles imported into and taxed hy 

Articles pass¬ 
ed through 

Kumber of articles. 


Eta. 

Kasganj. 

Soron. 

Kasganj in 
transit. 

Grain of 1 st quality, 


Mds. 

36,373 

Mds. 

9,2713 

Mds. 

50,015 

Mds. 

42,455 

Ditto 2nd quality, 

... 

17 536 

36,498 

20,662 

43,431 

Bice uncleaned, ... 

... 

497 

1«,935 


115,251 

Gjbi, 


607 

1,708 

1,910 

2 702 

Sugar, 

UJ 

1,592 

6,067 

1,9U 

103,289 

Bab and gur, ... 

... 

4,266 

43, 04 

11,032 

49,515 

Shira, 

... 

1,471 

6,706 

244 

5,781 

Betel leaves per dhaiit 

... 

3,350 

680 

2,923 

... 

Potatoes, •«« 


2,837 


5,794 


Vegetables, 

*■* 

7,873 

18,906 

... 


Chaff, 

l»i 

6,070 

4,191 



Cotton seed and oilcake, 

... 

1,318 

1 6,269 

639 


Oil, 


628 1 

1 604 

293 

664 

Oil-seed, 


• 2,012 

6,118 

1,861 

2,413 

Puel, ... 


21,916 ' 

... 

... 


String, sirki, grass. 

... 

661 

3,517 

1,186 


Tobacco, ... 


961 

... 

826 

1,248 

Druggists’ goods,... 

... 

... 

5,490 

688 

16,609 

Cloth, 

«4. 

Es. 

1,1,5,972 

Ks. 

2,20,064 

Es. 

63,757 

Rs. 

1,13,300 

Metals, 

Diuggistfl’ goods,... 

... 

21,456 

47,906 

23,396 

4,178 

... 

10,772 

3.567 

975 

... 

Vegetables ... 


•«<. 

••• 

6,496 

6,385- 

Chaff, 

Building materials, 

: 


... 

3,200 

... 

6,478 

10,078 

97 

47800 ' 

Fuel, 

•I*. 


8,649 

tit 

Bice,,.. 

... 

4,790 


«*« 

Tobacco- ’ 

... 

... 

2,193 
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He above statement shows a very large consomption of grain of superior qna- 
Traffic returns saeoharine produce and a very large trade ia Kasganj. 

The returns of traffic along the principal roads from May to 
Noyember, 1872, show the direction of the traffic and its value as follows 


Roads. 

May Sth to a let 
1872. 

June. 

'B 

i 

§ 

tc 

P 

< 

S 

£ 

a, 

c7 

w 

October. 

a 

o 

>■ 

o 

25 

S t- 
® 2 ’ 
0 u 

m 

Eta and Tundla. 








Kamter of carts, 

16,42 

2,108 

644 

744 

719 

1,016 

476 

Ditto bnliwfca, ^ 

5,006 

6,^18 

4,707 

6,358 

6,113 

6,665 

2,532 

Weight of goodsiamatmds. 

6,440 

7,495 

2,350 

2,347 

2,507 

6,616 

' 2,453 
32,05-5 

Valae in rupees. 

9,582 

35,164 

7,021 

31,109 

4^120 

: 41,899 ^ 

Eta and Shikokahiid, 








Komber of carts, ^ 

1,740 

1,403 

! 847 ) 

^ 827 

603 

667 

499 

Ditto bullocks, 

5,146 

4,954 

i 4,n5 

■ 4,157 

3,417 

3,0 il 

1,855 

Weight of goods in maxmdg, 

2,868 

4,858 

5,374 

4,701 

. 3,920 i 

4,769 

2,401 

Value in rupees, 

6,597 

33,696 1 

i 29,637 

27,0 J9 

30,185 i 

48,347 ! 

53,101 

Eta and Edsganj. 


i 






Number of carts, 

1,688 

2,341 

1,037 

1514 

1,131 

1,675 

1,013 

3,245 

Ditto bullocks, 

Weight of goods in raaunds, 

4,197 

6,020 

3,710 

5,354 

4,366 

6,133 

6,144 

4,442 

4,025 

6,# S9 

4, *47 

12,841 

8,693 

Value in rupees, 

26,396 

28,829 

47,419 ! 

1 

41,611 

35,149 

77,072 

64,663 


The following statement gires similar information for a little longer period 
for the Grand Trunk Road and the H^thras and Kachhla Ghat road - 



so 

eo 

O 







Bonds. 

00 df 

►.CO 

d 

6 

P 


40 

5=t 

ta: 

C3 

< ■ 

.o 

B 

a 

‘ m 

October, 

i ^ 

t -o- 

m 

o 

Grand Tnmk B&adt 








'Number af carts, 

2,099 

2,989 

2,780 

2,-532 

3,360 

3,001 

zjm 

Ditto bullocks. 

6,312 

9,328 

10,314 

9,315 

11,372 ’ 

8,70t : 

11,102 

Weight of goods in maands, 

38,377 

58,914 

1 43,430 

28,111 

2,67,771 

44®25 

61,356 

80,217 

Value in rupees, ... 

1,72,346 

2,15,235 

2,97,738 

3,88,0'25 

'4,06,585 

5,55,236 

EMiras and KaMla GMt 
Rood, 

May loth 
to3lst 
1872- 







Number of carts, ... 

4,199 

5,180 

2,680 

1,955 

1*6’’8 

3,143 

4,773 

Ditto bullocks, 

14 692 

18,224 

10,637 

8,931 

8,590 

16,007 

19,167" 

Weight of goods an nmunds, 

49,065 

80*215 

41,236 

23,700 

21,062 

64,498 

1,18',569 

Value in rupees, 

3,02,372 

4,82,039 

3,24,282 

1,23,614 

1,10,334 

is,65,073 

7,86,469 
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Beads, 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

.January, 

1873. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

1st to lltb 
May, 1873, 

Grand Trunk Road, 







Number of carts, 

Ditto balTocks. 


3,887 

4,321 

4,740* 

4,787 

1,464 


15,530 

16,166 

>6,820 

16,328 

6,032 

Weight of goods in maunds, 

9t,980 

1,19,024 

1,26,279 

MS,165 

1,26,613 

44.375 

Value in rupees. 

7,48,372 

8,31,867 

6,65,934 

6,68,390 

7,02/261 

2,1 l/29> 

H4 fhras and Kachjila Ghdi 







road. 







Number of carts, ... 

7,®76 

6,6SfO 

7,299' 

6,856 

4,067 

1,1S9 

Ditto bullocks, 

27,645 

25,528 

26,404 

20,923 

14,098 

4,197 

Weight of goods in maunds, 

1,25,206 

1,62,158 

2,19,904 

1,45,955 

1,08,oa 

30 113 

Value in rupees, 

7,2i.',337 

8,8-,400 

10,63,554 

8,16,657 

6,53,736 

1,96;785 


There is a small trade by canal along the Cawnpore branch. The following' 
^ ^ ^ ^ statement shows the exports and imports at the' hTidhauli- 

Tatarpur gh^t on the canal for the years 1869' to 

1872:—“ 


Articles. 

1869. 

1870. - 

1871. 

1872. 

Exports. 

Exports. 

imports 

Exports. 

rmports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Wheat, ... 

184 

465 


600 


125 


Other grains, ... 

100 

40 

657 


399 

... 

1,180 

Cotton, 

2,043 

13,720 

... 

) 3,000 

... 

7,399 


Oilseed, 

' ... 

413 

187 

12 

... 



Salt, r.% »-» 

5,870 

. 826 


600 

... 

... 

*«« 

Indigo-seed, ... 

208 

... 

65 ; 

6,268 


Iy8l7 


Gnr, 


... 

, ... 

... 

188 

... 

25 

Miscellaneous, 

275 

75 

24 

... 

419 

19 

314 

Total, ... 

8,480- 

15,588 

923 

20,480 

1,006 

9,360 

1,610 


The commonest system of interest in the district is that known as ktb'tL 
The money-lender advances Rs. 10 and collects as 

Iisterest, 

principal and interest one rupee a month for twelve 
months. Small transactions where no article is given in pawn or as security 
bring half an anna in the rupee per mensem as interest, or 37|per cent, per annum. 
Where an article is ^ven in pawn as security the interest is one-half the preced¬ 
ing. Large transactions without a mortgage range from 12 to 2'4 per cent, per' 
annum according to the resources of the borrower. Where a mortgage is given 
onmoyable property the rate falls to from 9 to 12“ per cent, per annum, and when 
the mortgage is on immovable property it is often as low as 6 to 9 per cent, per 
annum. Petty agricultural advances on personal security are charged with interest 
at from six to nine pie in the rupee, or from 37^ to 56| per cent, per annum,. 
Where a lieu is given over the crop a common ari*angement is that called 
sawdi; thus, a cultivator borrows Es. 20 from a money-lender on the first 
of Aghan and stipulates to pay in Rs. 25 worth of grain on the first of Bais4kh : 
for a loan for six; months he has to pay at the rate of 50 per cent, per 
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annoiB. Another system is that known as 4p, where the borrower agrees to 
pay back at the end of the harrest the value of the sum borrowed in grain, with 
one, two, or three sets more per maund in excess of the market price. As a rule, 
five or six per cent, per annum would be considered a fair return for money 
invested in land. There are no large banking establishments in the district, 
though there are several well-to-do sdhukdrs in Kfcganj, one or two in Eta, and 
one in Kadirganj. The ordinary village monetary arrangements are conducted 
by village Eaniyas and shop-keepers. A good many Bikanir and Rajputana 
Brahmans are found in the larger villages superintending loan establishments. 

Two important fairs (mela) take place in the district at Soron and Kakora 

^ . The Soron fair is held altogether in the district, and the 

FaaiiL ^ 

other at Kakora, partly in this district and partly in 
Budaon. The fair at Soron is held in Aghan (Margsi Siri), falling generally 
abont the commencement of December. Traders from the surrounding districts 
and menfrom Dehli, Jaipurand the Panjih assemble; the principal articies brought 
for sale are cloth, toys, cMna which is eaten with pi/i, culinary vessels, slioesj 
The bathing takes place in the Burhganga, along the banks of which a number 
of stone-built ghdts have been erected for the convenience of bathers, of 
whom during the chief days of the fair more than 50,000 crowd the streets of 
Soron and the neighbouring villages; the fair lasts eight days, but those who 
come for bathing stay only about two days. The assembly at Kakora, which 
is a very large one, is held on the banks of tbe Ganges opposite Kadirganj, and 
chiefly in the Budaon district, where the traders, with their shops and gcNxis, most¬ 
ly congregate, but a large number of persons who come merely to bathe stay on 
this side. The articles offered for sale are chiefly ratAsy pdlkis^ wooden boxes, 
tents, gdra cloth, and the usual commodities. 

The only mannfactnre carried on nnder European supervision is indigo 
under the ^ E^r coneem’ and the Sardi Aghat branch of 
Gilmore’s factory in Farukhabad. The E4r 
concern consists of twelve factories^" in this district and two in Mainpuri, em¬ 
ploying a European manager and his assistant, and about 100 men as agents 
clerks, and messengers. The average cultivation for the last three years has 
been 5,116 acres, giving 353 mannds of marketable indigo. During the same 
period the average annual quantity of plant weighed off has been 126,760 mannds, 
giving an average of 359 maund of plants for every maund of indigo. The Sarai 
Aghat factory gave only 25 mannds of dye from 12,000 mannds of plant in 1871. 
The Ear factories extend over nearly half the district. From a list furnished 
by Mr. Onraet, the manager, it appears that in the southern half of the district 
there are 86 native factories, of which one-half may be described as permanent 

^ In Eta there is Bar, Maitu Sonhar, Garhi, Bhojpnra, Sikahra, Tbiaa Dary^gan^ 
Nidhaali, Maholi and Simor, and in Mainpuii there is Ehirna and Bahadur. 
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and the rest as temporary concerns. Factories in this district are very evenly 
distributed, and it may be fairly assumed that they vary from 150 to 200. The 
average annual value of both native and European manufactured indigo is esti¬ 
mated at six lakhs of rupees. 

Sugar-refining is carried on to a considerable extent in the northern part 
of this district. The tahsildar of Kasganj estimates the annual value of 
sugar refined in his tahsili at Rs. 1,50,000. The Inland Customs Report does 
not give the manufacture of salt in each district, but the quantity prepared at 
each noner in the parganahs bordering on the Q-anges and Burhganga must be 
very considerable. The rope and coarse sacking (tdt) manufactured from 
the various species of hemp grown in the district are largely exported, 
but it would he difficult to estimate the amount. The principal manufacture 
of fibres is at Dhumri, where it is made by hand and many people are employed. 
The Dhtimri finds its way to Calcutta andstipplies all the neighbouring large 
towns. Miau is still noted for the guns and pistols manufactured there, but since 
tbe mutiny the trade has declined, and, there is reason to fear, will soon cease 
altogether. Before the mutiny and before the Disarming Act took effect the 
whole town resounded with the noise of the gunsmith’s hammer, and goods of 
fair workmanship, great finish, and often most elaborately inlaid with silver 
were obtainable. Tbe diminished demand has now affected the trade, and the 
majority of tbe workmen have left the town to seek other employment. 

The following statement shows the revenue and the expenditure on civil 
Rerenue and expenditure, admmistration for the years 1860-61 and 1870-71 : — 


Receipts, 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Expenditure. 


1860-61- 

1870-71. 


Rs. 

Rs. 



Rp. 

Ks. 

Land-revenue, 

JBxcise, ... 

7,37,430 

34,420 

7,88,627 

22,019 

Salaries, &c,, of dis¬ 
trict staflf. 

92,246 

3,28,070 

Stamps, ... 

36,665 

66,627 

Excise, 

... 

... 

432 

Income-tax, ... 

2,763 

€7,209 

Stamps, 


1,153 

3,442 

Fost-office, r.. 

3,467 

6,285 

Income-tax, 

• •• 

1,925 

466 

^Customs, 

... 

3,660 

Post-office, 

»•« 

38 

7,668 

OatialS) »■* 

... 

64,617 

Customs, 


... 

736 

Judicial receipts, ... 

1.764 

5,594 

Canals, 


... 

2,236 

Law and justice, ... 

29,042 

17,328 

Jails, 


4,163 

7,3-^0. 

Local funds, 

129 

667 

Police, 

•• * 

92,421 

63.085 

Octroi funds, 

2,221 

25,297 

Pensions, <Scc., 

♦•ik 

7.240 

6 004 

Road funds. 

7,376 

8,319 

12,837 

•Medical, 

Education, 


1,215 

2,636 

Chaufcidarljtax, ... 

3,273 


7,665 

Local cesses, 

30,244 

1,14,620 

Local funds. 

Local cesses, 

... 

943 

36,474 

1,086 

1,52,980 

Total* ... 

8,88,674 

11,93,996 

Total, 

... j 

2,36,807 

3,72,726 


The treasury was not established until 1858, and there are no accounts 
foxthccming"^‘of previous years. There were 1,847 estates on tbe revenue-roll 
in 1860-61 and|l,407 in 1870-71; the number of registered proprietors in the 
first year 11,444, paying an aggregate land-revenue of Rs. 7,21,668 
and an average revenue of Rs. 63-0-11, and in the latter year there were 
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185724 registered proprietors 5 paying an aggregate revenue of Es. 7585,202 and 

an average revenue of Es. 57 -8-6. The average revenue paid by each estate 

in 1860-61 amounted to Es. 585-12-25 and in 1870-71 to Es. 558-1-9. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee, 

calculated upon profits exceeding Es, 5C0 for the por- 
Imcome-tax, « i t 

poses of the mcome-tax 01 1870 during 15^0-71, was 

Es. 65,702. There were 1,061 incomes between Es. 500 and Es. 750 per annum; 

276 between Rs. 750 and Es. 1,000; 286 between Es. 1,000 and Es. 1,500 ; 87 

between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 ; 194 between Es. 2,000 and Es. 1 0,000, and 9 

between Es. 10,000 and Es. 100 , 000 , giving a total of persons assessed of 1868, 

and a total of incomes over Rs. 500 a year amounting to 211 lakhs of rupees. 

The following statement shows the revenue derived from excise for the years 

Excise. 1862-68 to 1871-72: - . 


Year. 

License fees for 
vend of spirits. 

Duty on spirits. 

B 

.2 

c 

Madak. 




Es. i lis. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1862-63, 



11,426, 1,426 

2.935 


1863-64, 



2,793 3,97 

1,522 


1864-65, 



5,699 4,803 

2,82 li 


1865-66, 



6,180 4,740 

4,240 


1866-67, 



6,511 3,951 

3,552 


1867-68, 



6,332 3,819 

4.312 


1868-69, 



6,465 3,287 

4,75; 


1869-70, 


•«« 

723 4,705 

5,016 


1870 71, 


»*• 

3,200 4,462 

6,912 

3 

1871-72, 

... 

... 

3,352 4,962| 

6,676 

i 87 


Rs. Bs. 


682 7,242 

1.297 5,014 
864 6,199 

1, 27 5.193 

1.298 7,175 

1.379 6,582 

1,232 6,805 

992 6,437 


Stamp duties are now collected uuder the General Stamp Act (XVIIL of 
1869) and under the Court Fees Act. The following 
Stamps. statement shows tJae revenue and charges under this 

hfead for a series of years 


Duties and 


Adhesive ^ Duties and 

stamps aad Court fees, penalties 

.Zt I 
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In 1871-72 there were 2^037 documents registered under the provisions of 
the Registration Act (VIIL of 1871)^ on which fees to the 
amount of Rs. 3,585 were collected. The expense 
•of establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs, 1,588. There 
-were 748 registrations aifeeting immovable property in which the registration 
was compulsory under section 17 of Act VIII of 1871, and 719 in w'hich the 
registration w^as optional. The other registrations effected refer to movable 
‘ property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate value of all the documents regis¬ 
tered amounted to Rs, 3,69,281. 

The following statement shows the receipts and charges on account of 
Canal revenue. canals for a series of years :— 


Year. 

Collections. 

Payments. 

Percentage of 
payments to 
collections. 

Patwaris’ 

fees. 

Establish¬ 

ments. 

Contingen¬ 

cies, 

Total. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs* 

Bs. 


1666-67,.., 

23,590 

467 



457 

154 

1867-68,... 

38,666 

464 

358 


822 

2* 125 

1868-63,... 

61,527 

415 

618 


1,033 

2-004 

' 1869-70,... 

64,343 

761 

563 

•«« 

1,314 

2*42 

1870-71,... 

64.5.32 

2,236 

... 


2,236 

410 

1871-72,... 

66,985 

2 ,U68 

... 


2,068 

3*63 

1872-73,... 

45,366 

2,098 

... 


2,098 

4-62 


Medical history. 


There are five dispensaries in the district. The Eta dispensary is of the first - 
class and had 3,839 out-patients in 1871 and 321 house- 
patients. The major operations performed numbered 
98 cases, of w’hich 11 were cases of lithotomy. In the dispensary compound are 
several wards built by Raja Dilsukh Rai. The total annual expenditure in 
1871 amounted to Rs. 3,334, of which Government contributed Rs. 2,720. 
Kasganj is a first-class branch dispensary, having in 1871 out-patients 
numbering 2,976 and 74 house-patients. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 744, 
to which Government contributed Rs. 404. There is a second-class dispensary 
at Gar hi founded by the late Mr. Mercer, an indigo-planter, and receiving 
an income of Rs. 200 a year from his endowment; 712 out-patients were 
treated in 1871. The income amounts to Rs. 443, of which Government con¬ 
tributes Rs. 243. Soron dispensary has been lately established, and since 
April, 1873, one has been opened at Aliganj. In 1873-74 the total attendance at 
the district dispensaries was 17,636 out-door and 695 in-door patients, of whom 
14,513 were cured and 56 died. The income amounted to Rs. 7,506, of which 
Rs. 4,891 were contributed by Government, and the expenditure was Rs. 6,558« 
The returns show that these institutions are very popular. 
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Tlie following statement shows the mortuary statistics for a series of years:— 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small-pox. 

Bowel com- 
plaints. 

Cholera. 

Other 

mmm. 

Total 

Percentage 
of deaths 
to 1,000 of 
the popa- 
latioa. 

1667^ 

S20 

518 

606 

1,235 

4,669 

7,348 

11-9 

186a, 

5,178 

1,068 

466 

61 

2,833 j 

8,606 

13*9 

1869, ... 

4,254 

3,5 i 4 

469 

242 

1 731 ! 

10,216 

16-6 • 

IS70, 

7/Ml 

60 

... 

I 66 

2,032 ! 

20,0^9 

16-4 

1871, ... 

1 11,290 

333 

704 

24 

1,817 

14,168 

23i)' 

1872, ... 

I 19,817 : 

320 

618 

340 

1,510 

15,505 

22*0 

1873, 

i 10,908 

5,045 

450 

245 

l,i03 

17,051 

24-2 

1874, 

j 12,706 

2,348 

S66 

6 

1, 67 

15,593 

221 


It would be useless repetition to go though the general history of the tract 
History which Eta is situated, and which will be sufficiently 

noticed in the introduction to the history of the division. 
Though tradition giTOs us glimpses of populous cities along the K£M, and 
speaks of the gloria of Sukshetra (Soron), founded by Ben or Vena, lUhe grm§ 
Cbakravartti Raja of these provinces and Oudh; of Atranji, whence many 
of the clans, such as the Lodhas, derive their origin; of Sankisa similarly noted, 
and especially for the Saksena Kayaths. The first authentic accounts that we 
possess refer to the two last-named cities, and are connected with the travels 


Chinese traTellera. 


in India of two intelligent Buddhists from China—Pah 
Hian and Hwen Thsang, The first visited India from. 


397 to 415 A.D., and the second was in this district in 636 A.D, For the reasons 


given in the notices of these places/ Atranji in parganah Marahra may be indenii- 
fied with the Pl-lo-cJian~na of the Chinese pilgrims, and Sankisa with the 
ka-shi of Fah Hian and the Ku-pi-tka of Hwen Thsang. The Si-yu-hi states that 
Hwen Thsang, after leaving Ahichhatra, which has been identified with the 
ruins near R4mnagar in the Bareilly district, travelled for some 260 or 270 
li to the south (43 to 45 miles), and then crossing the Granges and journeying to 
the south-west, reached the kingdom of Pt-Zo-cAan-no, or Virasina, which is re^ 
presented as being about 2,000 li (333 miles) in circuit. The capital of the 
kingdom was about twelve li (two miles) in circuit, and the soil and climate 
resembled Ahichhatra in every respect. The people, however, were of a 
conceited and turbulent character, but were fond of literature. There were few 
Buddhists in the city and but two monasteries, whilst the tempte of the gods 
were only five in number. He then proceeds to notice the few buildings of any 
note to be found in the city, the stupa of Asoka and the monuments marking 
the places where the four Buddhas rested for a time. 


^ See under each name ia tiie alp2ial>etical arrangemenl of the Gazett^r portion of this 
notice hereafter. 


K 
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From Pi-Zo-<j7iaw-wa Hwen Thsang proceeded to tHe kingdom of Ku~pu 

tha (Kapitha) tlie Sang-ha-shi. or Sankisa. of Fat 
Sankisa. ^ ^ ^ ^ . t , , -r , 

Hian, tne capital of which bore the same name. Ifc lay 

about 200 U (or 33 miles) to the south-east of Fi-lo-clian-na^ and about 200 li (or 
S3 miles) from Kanauj ; but both here and in the map drawn up in China to 
illustrate the travels of the pilgrims Kanauj is wrongly placed to the north-west. 
The kingdom of Sankisa was of the same size as the province of Atranji, and the 
capital was about 20 li (or 3 J miles) in circuit. In its products and climate it 
resembled Atranji, and the city contained four monasteries of the school of the 
Sammatiyas attached to the Hindyana sect and ten temples dedicated to Makes- 
wara. To the east of the town was a magnificent monastery adorned with 
sculptures and possessing a statue of Buddha enriched with ornaments, which 
was watched and tended by numerous monks. Within the walls of the monas¬ 
tery were three great staircases arranged from north to south, and with the des¬ 
cent pointing towards the eastern face. In former times Buddha ascended 
from the Jitavana forest to the heaven of the thirty-three gods to explain the 
law to his mother Maya, and descended here, accompanied by Brahma and In- 
dra. The site of this event was marked by stairs built of brick and stone and 
ornamented with precious stones. They were seventy feet high. Below was a 
statue of Buddha in a vihdray and on the right and left were statues of Brahma 
and Indra on the steps as if about to descend. Close by was a pillar of stone 
erected by Asoka and nearly seventy feet in height. The stone of -which it was 
made was of a bright reddish colour and of a fine texture, and on the top of the 
pillar was the figure of a lion. Sculptured figures ornamented each side of the 
pillar, and in the neighbourhood were several stupas, a vihdra, a paved causeway, 
and a tank sacred to a Naga^. These buildings have been sufBciently described 
■pnder the notices of Sankisa and Atranji, from which we gather that from the 
fifth to the seventh centuries of our era the present district was divided between 
two petty principalities dependant upon Kanauj. The people had evpn then the 
same character for turbulence and independence which we will see they took 
care to keep unimpaired ever afterwards. 

Leaving the Buddhist period, we get amongst the traditions of the various 
Tradition tribes now inhabiting the district, and the outcome points 

to the Ahirs and Bhars as chief amongst the landown¬ 
ing tribes from the sixth to the tenth centuries. Then comes the great Raj¬ 
put immigrations. Putting aside Raja Ben of Soron, the Somadatta who built 
the large fort on the mound^ near the present town may be indentified with the 
Baja Sonamatti of the Solankhi clan, who very early led a large colony into 
the district and occupied Soron, Utarna, and Amapur, Then-came the R4- 
Ihors, who, after the conquest of Kanauj, ’’em igrated from Kanauj to Khor, 
X Yoy, des Pel. Boaddh., II, 238. Arch. Sar., ' 


Tradition. 
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from, wiiicli place they were expelled in the fifteenth century. One branch of 
them under Dhir Sah drov'e out the Bhars from Azaomagar, Barna, and Sonhar, 
and planted the colonies that are now found in those parganahs. While the 
Il4thors were in Khor, Katiyas and Katyars cam a to their assistance and fol¬ 
lowed their fortunes. Joshis, too, came with the Rathors into Eta and stiE 
preserve a portion of the grants that were then mide to them. Amongst the 
earliest immigrants were Kshatriyas of the Grondai or Kontal and Tahla clans, 
both of whom are now almost extinct. Many of the former turned Masalmaas 
during the earlier invasions from Dehli. The Chauhans did not appear in 
force nntii about the fourteenth century, when Dhiraraj took possession of 
Bilram. Fifth in descent from him. came Sakit Deo, who drove out the Bhars 
.from Sakit and took Rajor, Another scion of the house, Jaichand, went to M4- 
rahra and occupied Basundara. The Chauhans seem to have come into the district 
in considerable numbers, for, in a short time, they were not able not only to esab- 
lish tbemseives irmly here, but to send ont colonies to Etiwa, Ofaaiidwir,,aad 
Bhongaon, and under their R4os, R£wats and Rajas to found separate chieftainiieg 
in Bilram, Sakit, Basundara, Jirsmi, and Eta. 

We next come to history again in the chronicles of the Persian historians. 

These, besides the general notices given in the intro- 
Musalman historians. , ,. , . p , • > 

daction, contain a lew particular references to this 

district. Eta must naturally have fallen with Kanauj before Mahmud of 
Ghazni in 1017-18, and was traversed on the way to Munj and Asi, in 
the Etawa district. Again in 1194 A.D. Kanauj fell to the arms of 
Mnhammad Ghori, also known as Muizz-nd-din, Muhammad bin S4cn, or as 
Shahab-ud-dln Ghori, and Eta was again crossed by the victorious armies 
of the conqueror on their way to the final battle with the Rathor Raja, 
Jaichandra, at ChandwAr, in the ravines of the Jumna in the Agra district. 
From this time the district, in common with the remainder of the Central Duab, 
owed allegiance more or less loyal to the Mosaiman governor of Kanauj or 
Bi4na, or subs^ueotlj to the ruler of Koil or Etawa, and never again fell under 
a Hindu prince- Patiali has always been a place of importance, and we find it 
mentioned by the Musalman historians as early as the reign of Ghaias-ud-din 
Balban (1265-1287 A.D.) The country was then as wild as it has been 
cribed to be at the commencement of the British occupation, a country of formfc 
of dhdkj studded with forts and inhabited by a lawless peasantry. Zia-i-Barni 
in the Tddkh-i-Mwz Skdhi describes^ Balban as having been corapeiied, more 
than once, to march in person in order to open the roads to Hindustiii, and for 
this purpose he prooeeded to the neighbourhood of Kampil and Patiali. There 
he remained for five or six months, putting the rebels to the sword. The roads to 
Hndustan were thus cleared, so that caravans and merchants could pass, and 


I Dowson’s Eliiot* III, 105,246, 533, 
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great spoil in slaves^ torses and cattle was secured. Kampil, Patidli, and Btoj- 
pur tad been the strongholds of the robbers who had infested the roads, so 
the Shltan erected in these places three strong forts, in which he placed Afghan 
garrisons. He set apart culturable lands for the garrisons, and under the 
protection of these forces robbery was. suppressed and the roads were made 
safe*” In this way the Musalm4n colonies were formed and spread over the 
land. The Sultan made frequent journeys through theDu4b subsequently, and 
ijdL person saw that his orders were carried out. He also placed a powerful 
Afghan garrison in Jalali, now in the Aligarh district, and appropriated the 
neighbouring lands for its support so that, as Zia-ud-diu, writes, the deu of 
robbers was thus converted into a guard-house, and Idusalm^ns and guardians 
of the way took the place of highway robbers.” An inscription from Sakft 
bearing date in the year 1285 A.D. was due to some of his followers (see 
SakTt). Jalal-ud-din Firoz Shah (1290-95 A.D ) visited the district on his 
way to Bhojpur and levied revenue from the inhabitants. Muhammad bin 
Tugblik (1325-1351 A.D.) visited Pati^li on his way to Khor and the Ganges, 
and encamping there, sent out parties to reduce the holders of forts and 
fastnesses” to submission. 


In 1400 A.D., Ikb41 Khan met the Hindus under Rai Sir at Patiali, on the 
banks of the ^Ah-i-siydlH or Kali nadi, and on the following day a battle took 
place in which IkhAl Khjin was victorious. The Hindus fled and were pursued 
to the confines of Et4wa: many were killed and many 

Other notices. 

were taken prisoners. In 1414 A.D. Malik-ush-shark 
Taj-ul-mulk was sent with an army to Hindustd'n, and after a raid into Rohil- 
khand swept round by Khor, Kanipil, and through Sakit to the Jumna.^ 
In 1416 and 1418 A.D. the same general led his forces through the district 
against the refractory Rajput chiefs of this and the Btdwa district, probably 
both the Sengar, Bais and Chaiih^u Rajas are intended. Ni5mat-ulla says® that 
in the beginning of the reign of Bahlol Lodi (1450 to 1488 A.D.), R5i Part5b 
held Patiali, Bhongaon, and Kampil, and the district for a time fell under the 
dominion of SulMn Husain of Jaunpur and was taken and retaken by the con^ 
tending troops. Bahlol in one of these engagements was wounded by the Ghau- 
hans of Sakit, and falling ill, died there in 1488 A.D. Sikandar bin Bahlol, 
collecting his forces, marched against the Hindu confederacy and obtained a 
questionable success in a battle fought near Atrauli, but that this was not 
decisive is shown by the fact that Rao Kh5.n was despatched soon afterwards 
to attack the Chanhans in their home near Bilrdm. Rao Khdti utterly defeated 
Ihe flindtis and destroyed their fort. Previous to this Suit in Ashraf Jalwdai 
^had been made governor of Marahra, Sakit, and the neighbouring territories, 
but instead, of obeying he (1492 A.D.) rebelled, and with some trouble was 

I Dowsott»s Elliot, IV., 37, 44,'47, 48, 60, 64, 465. * Ihid, 74, 87, 88, 91 98 
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Tediiiied to submission. Ibrdbim Lodi also Tisited the district and fongbi with 
tbe Cbauli^ns at Satit, very many of whom ied ibe disiriot and took refuge in 
Bhadawar. During the reign of Akbar, nnoxerons expeditions were nndertaken 
against the refractory Hindus, and amongst them the siege of Paronkh notieal 
under the Mainpuri district, is remarkable, as showing tbe power and org«iisa- 
tion of those who were considered as robbers and dakaite. During Akbar’s 
reign, BilrAm Singb rebuilt tbe fort and town of Biiram, and from bim are 
descended tbe Marabra, Jirsmi, and Eta Cbaubans. 

The remainder of the records are taken up with the accounts of more or less 

, successful raids against the Hindus and the names of 

Tiie eigtiteenth century. ^ 

governors, and contain little of mnch moment for the 

real history of the district. During the last century it fell into the hands 
of the Bangash Nawibs of Parakhabad, a noliee of whom will b© found In 
the ifeaeral histoiy and under the local history of Farakfealmd itself. This 
much may be gathered from all the ^^eounts tlmi exist, thal the ^Musalmiiis 
never obtained a firm footing in the distriei. The Sayjids who mme her© 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centnries never had more than a partial 
hold on a small section of the district, and the Barba portion of them were 
glad to give up their grants. For the last quarter of tbe past century tbe 
district was pretty evenly divided between the Yazir of Oudh and the Miisal- 
mans of Farukbabad. At tbe cession Eta was distributed amongst tbe neigh¬ 
bouring districts of Et4wa, Famkhabad, and Aligarh, and subsequently 
portions were incorporated in the newly-formed distriete of Mainpuri and Bu- 
daon. The present district was formed in 1845 and was <»mplet©d and .mmie 
an mdependent charge in 1856. Taking the present distribiition-of the clans 
in the district, Gaursand Bais still retain much of the Kali-Ganges parganahs, 
Faizpnr, Anlai, Bili4in aod Pachlaaa; Solankhis preponderate in Sirhpura; 
Ohanhans in Efcar-Sakife and Mimbra, and Katijfc and Eatbors in Azamnagar 
and Sonbar. Brahmans have supplanted the Gaurs and Bais in Soron and Bama, 
and Musaimans own tbe greater part of Sah^war-Karsana. I will add the fol¬ 
lowing extract from a letter of Hiraraat Singb, the Eaja of Himmatnagar Ba- 
jhera, which gives a glance at the state of the district in 1805, shortly after the 
state of the diitriot in cession.^ Writing to the Agent to the Goyemor-Generai 
IS05. at Farukhabad he says :Daring the pi^ent yea^ 

Dundi Kh4n of Kamona (in the Aligarh district) became a rebel, and ateconding 
from Farukhabad he took himself to his own place of resident, lie above Diindi 
Khan and Nabar AH Khan of Imlani, and Monidh Singh, renter of Jahan- 
girabad, and Daulafc Singh of Piikhana having united and having assembled 
together a large body of horse and foot, created dislnrbances in Atrauii, Dewai 
and ELauriyaganj and other places, and after having plundered them established 
^ Board^s Bec.^ 1WS, H©. 16. 
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their own th&iias. They then proceeded to Anupshahr^ and at this time Raja 
Sher Singh, the zamindar of Amipshahr, had gone to attend the Collector at 
Moradabad ; during the absence of Sher Singh they found an opportunity of 
surrounding his fort and took it by force of arms. They then entered my district 
and created disturbances in Kasganj, Sirhpura, and Aindpur, plundered those 
places, destroyed the crops and established their thdnas. At this period I was 
ordered by Mr. Reilly, Magistrate of Et&wa, to give every assistance in my power 
to Kdsganj, Sakit, Marahchi, and Eta; I accordingly did so by entertaining a 
body of horse and foot and posting them at the above places. About this period 
Colonel Bowie and Mr. Russell proceeded to Sirhpurafor the purpose of punish¬ 
ing the rebels; Lord Lake and Mr. Reilly proceeded from Etdwa in the direc¬ 
tion of Kdsganj and Eta, and I attended with a body of armed men. The losses 
sustained by me were great on account of the damages done to the crops. In con¬ 
sequence of the incursion of Holkar and his halting at Eta with a body of 12,000 
horse for the purpose ofplunderiug the villages of Bajhera and Khei’a, and the 
close pursuit of the victorious army of His Bjtcellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
the whole of the crops, cattle, and property of eight villages were entirely plun¬ 
dered and destroyed. The surveyor deputed by you has seen these devastations 
and has reported them to you, but he has probably not informed you of the 
loss of the cattle and property. In consequence of these many losses 1 have no 
redress but in your justice. The cultivators raise complaints although I do 
everything in my power, but am not able to pacify them. Reduced to these 
circumstances, I borrowed money the best way I could, and relieved my culti¬ 
vators, and made them cultivate their lands for the rahi crops. The crops in 
several villages have also been injured by hailstorms, in consequence of which 
the cultivators have been reduced to a state of despondency; I have, therefore, 
no other alternative but to place entire dependence on your favour, to enable 
me to assist the cultivators in.purchasing cattle and implements of husbandry 
and to pay my debts.’’^ 

The next event of importance to Eta, as well as the whole of Northern India, 
was the great mutiny of 1857. Mr. A. L. Phillipps 

The mutiny. charge of the district, 

and on the 18th May, 1857, heard of the outbreak at Meerut on the 10th. 
Precautions were taken to guard against surprise by doubling the patrols along 
the roads and arresting all suspected persons.^ Communications were main¬ 
tained daily with Aligarh, Mainpiiri, Agra, and Fanikhabad. All zaminddrs of 
influence were written to or verbally warned that they were to exert themselves 
to the utmost to keep the country quiet and to give the earliest intimation of 
any attempt at outbreak or disorder, and almost all the treasure was removed to 

lEiom the official narrative hy Mr. A. L. M. Phillipps, No. ei, dated June fl, X858, and Mtt 
C.* J. Daniell’s letters, .* 
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Mainpuri. On tie 21st May no commtmication was receiTed from Aligarb, 
and on tiie same day intelligence was received of the outbreak at Aligarh irom 
a sergeant of patrols, who stated that he had met with a large body of sepoys of 
the regiment at Aligarh (the 9th who had informed him that the main 

body of the regiment had, started for Dehli, and that they were on their way to 
warn the detachments of the same regiment on duty at Mainpnri, Etawa, and 
Eta. This story was confirmed by the haviidar of the party, and the whole 
body left Eta, next morning, without making any disturbance. The Magistrates 
of Etawa and Mainpuri w'ere warned of these movements. There was no force 
left in Eta except twenty-five men of the jail guard, who had already shown a 
mutinous spirit by demanding arrears of pay which they falsely declared were 
due feo them, and as there was no place of strength in the civil station that 
could be defended, the Magistrate reived to leave it until the mutineers from 
Mainpuri and Etiwa had passed through. On the night of the 22nd news 
arrived that the detachments from those places had already commence their 
march and had arrived at Mal4wan some fourteen miles from Eta. Mr. Phil^ 
lipps started the next morning for Bilrdm, and halted at Nadrai, where news was 
brought to him that all the public buildings and the private houses of the dis¬ 
trict officers had been burned and plundered by one Ran Bahadur and the 
Sadhs of the neighbourhood. The bazar itself was looted, and Damar Singh, 
Baja of Eta, did nothing to restore order. Mr. Phillipps continued his march 
to Bilr4m, where he was hospitably received by Dilsukh EM and his brother, 
Lahori Mai, father of Kashmiri MaL 

The country was in great disorder: all the roads were swarming with ban*- 

ditti, and K4sgani itself was reported to be threatened 

State of the country. i i ^ * rx n i.* 

by plunderers. After collecting some twenty'-one 

mounted men Mr. PhilMpps proceeded to Kasganj, leaving Mr. Hall in Eta. 
He found that a body of dakaits had already made an attack on K^ganj, and 
that another was threatened. This news was brought to him at the barahdari, 
a large building at the intersection of four straight roads in the town iteelf, and 
•whilst he was listening to the tale, the cry arose that the ^halwa^ was returning. 
I give the account of the affray that ensued in his own words :—I saw a com¬ 
pact body advancing up the streets, filling it from side to side; the first rank 
marching in order dressed in a kind of uniform with cross-belts and carrying 
some guns and some Idthis held as muskets: the whole could not he less than 
five hundred men. As soon as they saw us some hesitation was apparent, on 
which, calling on the horsemen to follow, the jamadir and I charged them. 
They fired some shots as we advanced, but broke before we reached them, and 
the whole body took to flight. We followed for some distance outside the 
town and killed many, but the ground w^ difficult for following dispersed foot- 
tnen, and we were too small a body to separate far. Indeed; with the exception 
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of the jamad&r and two horsemen, the rest showed lifctle inclination to follow/’ 
Ten men were killed in the charge, including a neighbouring zaminddr, and 
two prisoners w^ere taken, who were subsequently tried and executed. Soon 
after, the officials of the station of Eta came up with about ten of the jail-guard 
and reported that they had met with no personal ill-treatment from the Eaja of 
Eta, but they had found him surrounded by a crowd of blackguards whom he 
was unable or did not care to control, and they had been in fear of being 
plundered themselves. The Magistrate established himself at Kasganj on the 
26th May, and the same day received news of a dakditi at Soron, and finding his 
own guard and horsemen mutinous and insubordinate, he determined to crosiJ 
over to Budaon and ask for assistance from Bareilly. 

On his arrival at Budaon Mr. Phillipps sent an express to Bareilly, but was 
told to expect no aid, and soon after he heard of the 
Eetreat of the ofidcials. there. On his return he heard of the arrival of 

Mr. Bramly with some troops at Patiali, and on joining him found him in 
command of some sixty irregular cavalry belonging to different regiments 
and collected from the Farukhabad district, where they had been on leave. 
The confidence of the Europeans in their men was considerably lessened 
on hearing of the fate of Captain Hayes and other officers at the hands 
of the 7th Irregular Cavalry. On the 2nd June they were joined by 
Mr. E. Edwards from Budaon, Mr. Gibson and the Messrs. Donnelly, who 
reported the mutiny of the troops there and the plunder of the treasury. At 
the same time news arrived of the plunder of Dundwdraganj with the connivance 
of the neighbouring zamindar, a Muhammadan. The same day a vast mob of 
Hindds, including Jats, Tbakurs and Ahirs, plundered the zamindir in revenge 
for his conduct. The rider who brought the letters from Farukhabad reported 
that he had escaped with difficulty from the villages on the road, and the same 
night many of the cavalry decamped without leave. On the 3rd June news 
arrved that the trans-Ganges districts were all in open mutiny, and that a 
large body of sepoys were then at Kasganj and would visit Patidli if they knew 
that any Europeans wwe there. It was then resolved to march on to Mainpuri, 
and next morning, Eupdhani, about three miles from Kurdoli on the Grand Trunk 
Eoad, was reached : here it was found that the road was occupied by a regiment of 
• mutineer cavalry onits way from Lucknow to Dehli, and accordingly the fugitives 
were obliged to return to Patidli, narrowly escaping oti the way a body of 
sepoys who had encamped half-way between Patiali and Kasganj. Mr. 
Edwards and the Budaon fugitives here attempted to make across Eohilkhand, 
l^ut were repulsed at Kadirganj, and made their way to Fatebgarh with the loss 
of one of their party. The horsemen of Mr. Bramly’s party were dismissed to 
their homes, and Messrs. Phillipps, Hall, and Bramly proceeded towards Agra. 
On thdr way were very coldly received by Ohandhri Muhammad Ali 
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KMn of Sabawar, bni eTentiiallj succmded in reacbiog A^ra bj Manota and 
Awa on the 7th June. The district was now without a rnlerj and on the ^9ik 
June Damar Singh set himself np as an independent Raja in the soafeh of the 
district. Another competitor for power was Lai Rjttan Singh, the agent of the 
estates of the Raja of Rajor, who wherever his master’s inlnenee extended 

Damar Singh sets mp as 'ttsurped an illegal anthoritj over all persons and 
places. He established himself at J''akit and com¬ 
menced to collect the land-revenue on the part of Government, and enforced 
his claims by digging down the houses of those who refused payment or 
by hanging them up by the heels. Durjan Singh, a brother of Tej Singh, 
Raja of Mainpiiri, came to the aid of the Chauhan agent with about five 
hundred followers, and in the middle of August they went to Mdnikpiir and 
burned and plundered ii Towards the end of July, Hasan Mirza came to Eta 
as tahsildar on behalf of the rebel jNiawab of Farukhabad and establish^ 
himself at Aliganj, where he took possession of the records. On the Ifitb Jiilj, 
one Azioa-ullah Khan, who had been dismissed from his office of police iaspeclor 
by Mr. Bramly for refusing to stay in Patiali, his head-quarters, came there 
in the same capacity on behalf of the Farukhaluid Nawab* In August, Asad 
Ali Khan, the zamindar of Sarawal, went to Kasganj, \^here he was appointed 
tahsildir by the Nawab and remained until the end of September, when he was 
frightened away by the three under General Greathed arriving at Akrabad. He 
did not return again until the 2nd of December, when he signalised his entry 
by the cold-blooded murder of the aged and blind Ohauhe pensioner, Ghansyam 
Das. 

At the end of August Mr. Cocks, who had been appointed Special Commis¬ 
sioner of Eta and Aligarh, was induced to intrust the 
Attempts to restore order. , - , . ^ t i t ^ , i 

management of the neighbourhood or Kasganj to the 

Afghan, Dand Khin of Bhikampur, in the Aligarh district. Dadd Khan took up 
his quarters there, but with the characteristic treachery of his race which neither 
time nor climate can efface, he made common cause with the followers of the rebel 
Nawib of Parukhabad, the murderer of the Europeans there, and deceived Mr. 
Cocks by pleading his inability to drive out Asad Ali Khan, the Hawab’s agent, 
who was weaker in followers and infinence than himself. Mr. Cocks, with a 
small force under Major Eld, visited the district on their way to Kuchhlaglrifc, 
but did not interfere with the Hawab’s force at Patiali. On the 18th October Mr. 
Churcber went as Deputy Collector to Eta, and with the help of TeJ Singh of 
Pithanpiir and other loyal zaminddrs occupied the abandoned fori of Damar Singh 
and maintained himself there for some weeks. Mr. Churcber joined Colonel 
Riddell’s force about the middle of November and left the district in the hands 
of Najf Khan, the munsif, and the revenue officers, by wbom it was held until 
Mr. C. J. Daniell took charge in January, 1858. At the end of NTovember, 

K 
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1857, Mn J. C. Wilson, with a small party, advanced to Soron with a view of 
getting information of Christian refugees who were known to be waiting to 
obtain an opportunity for escape from confinement in Eohilkhand. The 
advance of the rebels from Pati^li to Sahdwar obliged Mr. Wilson to fall back 
upon Gangiri, and it was from here that the faithful and brave old pensioner 
Chaube Ghansy4m Dm set out to get information of the rebels and was murdered 
by them at Kdsganj. It is believed that the foul deed was perpetrated with 
the connivance of the Afghan Daud Kh4n of Bhikampur, who at the same time 
pretended to be a well-wisher of the British Government. Though badly 
off themselves, the Bulandshahr authorities resolv’ed to assist the people of Eta 
especially as they heard that Soron was only able to ransom itself for Rs. 20,000, 
and rumours came of more extended plundering operations on the part of the 
Afghans and the Nawab’s followers. Colonel Farquhar was then in military 
command and advised a move in the direction of K4sganj with a view of 
holding the rebels in check until the arrival of a column which was then 
being formed at Dehli and Meerut under Colonel Seaton, c.b., to convoy 
a quantity of stores and ammunition for the use of the troops at Cawnpore. 

This small force started early in December by Pindrdwal to Atrauli, and 
thence to Chharra, a small village close to the residence of Daiid Khdn of 
Bhikampur, of whom Mr. Sapte writes This man’s conduct towards us 
was throughout most suspicious. He refused to furnish us with anv kind of 


supplies, and for two days 
Advance to tlie Nim nadi. 


we were put to great inconvenience, anr! liis personal 
bearing towards us was disrespectful in the extreme.” 
Though close to Elasganj, and though his followers 


were concerned in the murder of Ghansydm Dds, he pretended ignorance of 


everything connected with it and the presence of the rebels at Kasganj. 
^Vhile at Ohharra, intehi^ence was received of Colonel Seaton’s intention 


to march on Kasganj by Akrabad and Sikandra Edo so as to take Kasganj in 
flank, and he requested that the Bulandshahr force should engage the atten¬ 
tion of the rebels, so as to divert their suspicion from the approach of the main 
force. Colonel Farquhar, thereon, marched, the next day, to Gangiri, within 
ten miles of Kasganj, and informed Colonel Seaton of the move, and that 
the rebels intended to attack the smaller force. Colonel Seaton changed 
his route and came down straight on Gangiri by JaMli. “ The conduct of 
the headmen of Gangiri,” writes Mr. Sapte, “ attracted our special notice ; 
on our reaching the village, they came out to meet us, and then after waiting 
hut a few minutes wished to leave, and kept asking us to allow them to 
go. We thought it better to keep them in camp, but T have every reason 
to believe it was from this village that news was sent to the rebels of the small¬ 
ness of onr force, the villagers being then in ignorance of the proximity of 
Colonel Seaton's column. Early the next morning Colonel Seaton arrived ‘and 
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encamped on the east side of the Nim nadi, two miles in advance of our camp. 
About noon of that day were surprised by the sudden appearance of a 
cloud of cavalry close to the camp. The men turned ont, and after a splendid 
charge from the Carabineers^ in which three gallant officers of the Carabi¬ 
neers lost their lives, succeeded in driving ' the rel»ls before them 
at all points, capturing three of their guns and killing some three hun- 
dred. The cowards thought to have been opposed by Colonel Farqiihar’s 
small detachment, and great was their astonishment at finding a large army 
ready to receive them ; they soon found out their mistake, and thouglil to save 
their wonhless lives by an ignominious flight. We went with Colonel Beaton^s 
column the next day to Kasganj, which we found evacuated. Colonel Seaton 
followed the enemy up on the 15th and directed ns to march up the bank of the 
river from Eachhia ghat, and destroy every boat we could find. Major Stokes and 
Lieutenant T, P. Smith, of the Horse Artillery, succeeded in burning four twmts 
at Kachhia, notwithstanding the pr^nc^ of a large rebel force on the opposite 
side/’ The enemy’s force was nnder the command of Ismail Ebin, son ©I 
Walidad Khan of Malagarh, and fi^ to Kasganj, and thence by Sahawar to 
Fatiili, where another action took place in which they lost all their guns, to the 
number of thirteen, and all their ammunition and baggage. The rebel force 
was thus completely dispersed, and the remains of it retreated to Farukhahad. 
Colonel Seaton returned to • Kasganj, and crossing the Kali nadi, marched 
by Eta to Mainpuri, which was occupied by his force, after a brief resistance, 
about the 26th December. Occasional bodies of troops marched through 
the district subsequently, and in March, 1858, General Ke.inj’s fore© took 
up a position at Patiaii, from which they commanded the river-face through¬ 
out the district, and by the middle of the year order was completely restored. 
Since the mutiny the principal event has been the settlement of the land- 
revenue of the district, which has been sufficiently described in the previous pages. 
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Aixganj, a townia parganah Azainnagar of che Eta district, is situated on 
the Eta and Farukhabad road, 34 miles from Eta. The population in 1847 
numbered 7,146 souls ; in 1853 there, were 8,429 inhabitants, and in 1865 
there were 7,813. The census- of 1872 showed a total population numbering 
7,912 souls, of whom 5,227 were Hindus (2,533 females) and 2,685 were Musal- 
mans (1,440 females). The area of the town site is 148 square acres, giving 53 
souls to the square acre. Notwithstanding its comparatively large population, 
Aliganj is only a large, quiet, agricultural village, possessing little trade or impor- 
' tance. There is one wide metalled road running from 

north to south and containing the principal bazar, another 
metalled road crosses this at right angles from east to west. The shops are, for 
the most part, built of mud, but there are a few large brick-built houses, the 
residences of the wealthier traders. The tahsili, a circular structure^ resembling 
a fort, and the school are in the principal bazar, and the police-station, post-office 
and travellers’ sar4i, built by the founder, lie on the road running from east 
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to west. The centre of the sarai is a clean open space possessing a remark- 
- ably good well, surrounded by trees. All classes are to be found in Aliganj, but 
Mabajans and Saraugis are especially numerous. The market days are Mondays^ 
Tuesdays, and Saturdays, and the chief articles of trade are grain, indigo-seed, and 
cotton, whichareexported to Kaimganj, FarukhaImd, Kurioliin Mainpini, and by 
the Grand Trunk Road to fita, and thence to the railway at Tiindla and Bathras. 

Aliganj has recently been formed into a municipality, the affairs of which 

are managed by a committee of twelve members, of 

Municipalitj. “ ^ 

whom four are official and eight are elected by the 
tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi in 1874-75 fell at Re. 0-5-10 per head of 
the population. The following statement shows the income and expenditure 
for three years:— 
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The following statement shows the imports and consumption of the 
principal taxable articles per head of the population for two years:— 
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AligaBj is the head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name comprising par- 
ganahs Azamnagar, Barna, Patiali, and Nidhpur. It 
was founded in the last century by Yakut Khdn, alias 
Khan Bahadur Khan, a Katiya Thakur of Angraiya, who became a convert to 
Islam and a chela of the Farukhabad Kawab. Khan Bahadur Khan, on his con¬ 
version, was appointed amil of Azamnagar, and built the large mud fort to th^ 
south of the town, and on it a massive tomb of block kunkur to the memory 
of the Masalin4n saint Hamza Shahid, Two towers of the tomb, with the con¬ 
necting wall and a gateway facing the north, still remain standing. The date 
of the building of the fort (1747A.D.) is found from the following inscrip¬ 
tion engraved on a slab of stone which was removed from the fort and ii 
now in the possession of Karainat Khan:— 

o'f ^ oh) 

I iTf' <Ch*» 

Yakut Khan formed the township by taking land from five villages and 
settled people of all classes in it. He was killed in the battle of Dori in the 
year 1161 H. (1748 A.D.), fought betw'een the KavAb of Farukhabad and 
the Rohillas under Hafiz Rahmat Khan, in which the latter was victorious. 
The favourite elephant of Khan Bahadur Khan, though itself badly wounded, 
brought his corpse to the foot of the fort, where it died. Kh4n Bahadur 
Khan was buried in a plain tomb in the midst of an enclosure which lies 
beneath the fort and is surrounded by a low wall of block kunkur. At the foot 
of his tomb is a mound which, tradition says, is the burial-place of his 
elephant. The tomb, with its well-preserved enclosing w’'alls, forms, together 
with the handsome frontage of the ruined tomb standing on the high mound 
above, the chief interesting features of the place. Two unpretending mosques, 
one to the north and the other to the south of the towm, were built by the 
founder, whose descendants are still in possession of the proprietary right to the 
land in the neighbourhood. 

AmApur (Amanpur), a small trading town in parganah Sahawar-Karsdna. 
and tahsil Kasganj of the Eta district, is distant from Eta 13|- miles. The 
population of the town, with its suburb Dadwara, numbered 2,743 soul^ 
in 1872,; This town has lost much of its. importance since the Gi*and Trunk: 
Road was opened, and traffic fell off on the Dehli and Farukhabad road which 
passed through it. It is stdl the seat of a considerable trade in cotton, gjain, 
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kni ifldigo-seedj and contains several wealthj bankers and mercbants. Tie 
Gbankiddri Act is in force in Ami pur, including Dadwara, and in 1873-74 sup¬ 
ported a village police numbering four men of at! grades at an annual cost of 
Rs, 192. The number of bouses in tbe town during tbe sfine year was 589, and of 
these 395 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-12-4 per bouse 
assessed and Re* 0-4-1 f«r bead of tbe population. This, with a balance of 
Rs. 43 from tbe previous year, gave an income of Rs. 743, of which Rs, 73S 
were expended on wages and public improvements. 

Angbaiya, or Angreya, a large village of pnrganab Azamnagar of tbe Eta 
district, lies to the south of the Eta and Aliganj road, 27 miles from Eta. The 
population in 1865 numbered 232 souls, and in 1872 was 282. The Angraiya 
talnka contained 32 villages, which, until the cession of Azamnagar to the 
British, belonged to Bakht Buland Khan, who had a small brick fort in the 
vicinity. He was son of Kesri Singh, cdim Khin Bahddnr Kliio, a Katija 
Thakiir, who became a convert to IsMm and a disciple of Kawab Muhammad 
Khan, Bangash, of Farufchahad (see Alioa'^j). 

Atranji Khesa, a famous village, or rather mound, on the boundaries of 
Achalpur and Burbanabad, in parganah Marahra of the Eta district, distant 
ten miles north from Eta on the Grand Trunk Road, 15 miles south of Soron, and 
43 miles north-west of Sankisa as the crow dies, but 50 miles from it by road. 
The name Atranji occurs with Sikandarpur as the name of one of the parganahs 
of Kanauj in the Ain-i-Akhari in the form Sikandarpur-Atreji. Sikandarpur, 
now called Sikandarabad, is a village on the left bank of the Kilinadi, opposite 
Atranji. But little is known about its early history, though many of the oU^ 
families in the district claim it as their home. I shall irst give the local story, 
and then the result of modern research. 

Local tradition says that in ancient times, before the invasion of the Musal- 
mans, the ancestors of the celebrated Chakravartll 
Raja Ben, who was the chief Raja of these parts, built 
a strong fort, which was surrounded by a large and flourishing city, and the 
fort continued, till the time of Raja Ben, the residence of the Rajas, It is not 
known to what caste Raja Ben belonged. When Shahab-ud-din Ghori, In 1193 
A,D,, after the defeat of Raja Prithiraj of Dehli, demanded the submission of 
the surrounding chieftains. Raja Ben refused to render allegiance to him and 
defeated several expeditions sent against him. At length Shahib-ud-din G liori took 
tbe field in person, and in order to facilitate operations agmnsi: the fort, is said to 
have dug a canal from Khnrja, in the Bnlandshahr district, which he joined to 
the Kali nadi close to Atranji, and the remains of it in the vieioity of the 
mound are still pointed oofe. A battle was fought, in which the Raja was 
defeated, his fort and city were then surrounded, captured, and blown into the 
air, and ftie whole place, including ,th©. inhabitants and houses, was utterly 
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d%«ti’oyed.^ ■ Since then the khera has remained uninhabited and desolate. Below" 
the khera is the tomb of Hazrat Hasan, who was killed on the side of the 
•Musalmans. The length of the khera is 3,960 feet, breadth 1,500 feet, height 
65 feet. Coins of all sorts are freqaentlj found on it, but although the popular 
belief is that great treasures lie buried within the khera, so great is the super¬ 
stitious dread attached to it, that few persons will now dig there either for coins, 
or for brick or stone. Such is the story told by tradition, but more than one 
part of it is incredible. In Shahab-ud-din Ghori’s time gunpowder was not 
known, and* the account of the canal carried from Khiirja is absurd j probably 
a deep trench may have been dug all round the city, in order to make the' 
blockade more effective. Some account of this mound and the ruins near 
it has been given by the late Mr. 0. Horne in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society. 2 


Chinese trayellers. 


General Cunningham would identify Atranji Khera with the site of Pi-fo- 
chan-na^ visited by the Chinese Buddhist traveller 
Hwen Thsang in the seventh century. M. Stanislas 
Julien in his Voyages des Phlerins Boiiddliistesy^ transliterates the Chinese 
name by Virasdna. The words and ^har^ in Sanskrit both mean elephant, so 
that Kars&na would answer, in form at least, to the name given by Hwen Thsang; 
but as General Ounningbam notes, Kars^nais apparently of too modern origin to 
be taken for the old city. M. Vivien de St. Martin in his ^ Aldmoire analytique 
SUV la carte de VAsie centrale et de Vlnde^ suggested Kars^na.^ Hwen Thsang 
records that on leaving Ahichhafcra, which can clearly be identified with the 
village of the same name near Ramnagar, in the Bareilly district, he proceed¬ 
ed, in a southern direction, some 260 to 270 or from 43 to 45 British miles, 
to the Ganges, which he crossed, and then turning west, he arrived in the 
kingdom of Pi-lo-clian*na, He describes it as being 2,000 or 333 miles, in 
circuit, and on leaving it after a journey of 200 li^ or 33 miles, he came to the 
kingdom of Kie-pitha^ or Kapitha, called Sang-ha~slii, or Sank is a, by Fah Hian,^ 
and lying midway between Virasdna and Kanauj. Sankisa is identified with 
the modern village of that name on the left bank of the Kdli nadi. All these 
indications clearly point to some place in the north-west of the Eta district as 
the site of the ancient city, and I shall now give General Cunningham’s reasons 
for identifying the ancient Buddhist city of Pi4o-chan-na with Atranji. Pass¬ 
ing over Karsdna and Pilkhuni near Sirhpura as being apparently of modern, 
date, he writes :—‘^In proposing Atranji as the site of the ancient Pi-lo-chan- 
nay I ’arn influenced solely by the fact that this is the only largo place, be¬ 
sides Sorbh, of any antiquity in this part of the country. It is true that the 


^ This story is told ty Muhammad Baha«ud«din Husain of Marahra in his Ahkhar^ul-Mdrahrct. 
' * Vol. XXX.V. (Part I), 165. fVoy. d«s Fa. Bond., Ill, 343. II., 236. 
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recorded distance from Sankisa is somewliafc greater tlian tliat recordwl by tb© 
Obinese pilgrim^ namely, 45 miles, instead of 33 miles, hut tbe bearing is exact.** 
From measurement made by a traatwortbj servant Cnnningbam gives the 
length of the great mound as 3,250 feet and the breadth as 2,550 feet at the 
base, and writes :—Sow these dimensions would give a dromt of aboat two 
miles, which is the very size of Pi-lo-chan-na as recorded by Hwen Tbsang.** 
Its bigbest point is 44 feet 9 inches, which, if Cunningham’s identification Iw 
correct, should be the mins of the great stupa of .Isoka, upwards of 100 feet 
In height, as this lofty tower is said to have been situated inside a monastery 
in the middle of the town, outside of which were marked the places where 
the Buddhas rested for a time. Outside the town there were two other monas- * 
teries, inhabited by 300 monks, who studied the Mahaydna, and five temple 
of the gods. The monasteries may perhaps be represented by two small mounds 
wMeh still exist on the east side of the great khera, and to the south there is a 
third mound, 165 in length, bj 105 feel in breadtl^ which may pi»sibly 
be the remains of one or more of the five temples. 

Atranji Kliera,” writes Cunningham, had two gates—one to the 

east, towards the Kdli nadi, and the other to the 

CtmningliaiB’s argmneDts. 

»outh. The mound itself is covered with broken bricks 
of large size and fragments of statues, and old coins are said to be frequently 
found. All the existing fragments of statues are said to be BrahmanicaL There 
is a temple of Mah4leo on the mound, and there are five lingams in difierent 
places, of which one is six feet in height, The principal stain© is that of a 
four-armed female called Devi, but which, as she is represented treading upon a 
prostrate figure, is most probably Durga. The only objection to the identifi¬ 
cation of Atranji with Fi4(M:han-na is the difierence between the distance of 200 
lij or 33 miles, as stated by Hwen Kisang, and the actual distance of 43 miles 
direct, or about 48 or 50 miles by road. I have already suggested the possibility 
of there being some mistake in the .recorded distance of Hwen Thsaog, but per¬ 
haps an equally probable explanation may be found in the difference of the 
length of the jojana. Hwen Thsang states that he allowed 40 Ghin^ li to 
the yojana, but if the old yojana of Rohilkhand differed from that of the antral 
DuAh as much as the hos of these districts now differ, his distances would have 
varied by half a mile in every kos, or by two miles in every yojana, as Ih© 
Rohilkhand is only one and a half mile, while that of the Duab is two 
miles, the latter being one-third greater. Now if we apply this difference to 
Hwen Thsang’s* measurement of 200 Zi, or 33 miles, we increase the distance 
at once to 44 miles, which agrees with the direct measured distance on the 
map. I confess, however, that I am rather inclined to believe in the possi¬ 
bility of there being a mistake in Hwen Thsang’s recorded distance, as I find 
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exactly the same measurement of 200 li given as the distance between Sankisa 
and Kanauj. Now the two distances are precisely the same—that is, Sankisa is 
exactly midway between Atranji and Kanauj, and as the latter distance is just 
50 miles by my measurement along the highroad, the former miist also be the 
same. 1 would, therefore, suggest the probability that both of these distances 
should be 300 li, or 50 miles, instead of 200 li, as recorded in the text. In 
favour of this proposed correction I may cite the testimony of the earlier Chinese 
pilgrim, Fah Hian, who makes the distance from Sankisa to Kanau] Seven 
yojanas, or 49 miles. At Hwen Thsang’s own valuation of 40 li to the 
yojana, this measurement would give 280 li ; and as Fah Hian does 
not record a half yojana, we may increase the distance by half a yojana, 
or 20 li, which brings the total up to 300 li, or exactly 50 miles. But 
whatever may be the true explanation of the difference between the actual 
distances and those recorded by Hwen Thsang, there still remains the import¬ 
ant fact that Sankisa was exactly midway between Kanauj and Fi-lo-chan-na 
just as it now is midway between Kanauj and Atranji. If we couple this 
absolute identity of position with the fact that Atranji is the only old place 
in the part of the country indicated by Hwen Thsang, we can scarcely arrive 
at any other conclusion than that the great rained mound of Atranji is the 
site of the amcieiit jPi-Zo-cAan-na.” 


AdlAi, a parganah of the Eta district, lies between Faizpur on the west 
and Kidhpur on the east; the Ganges forms the northern boundary, and Soron 
and Sirhpnra the southern. In 1872-73 the total area comprised 31,041 acres, 
of which 19,030 were cultivated (5,155 irrigated), 7,853 were cultnrable, and 
4,158 acres were barren. Like Nidhpur, it may be divided into three 
tracts:—(1) the or lowlands on the Ganges; (2) tlie danra or up¬ 

lands, and (3) the tardi or lowlands of the Biirhgangn. 

General appearance. , , . ^ 

The uplands comprise the greater portion of the area, 
and where they have a thick deposit of earth, produce sugar and wheat, but, 
except in favourable years, require artificial irrigation. The katraonihe Ganges 
has a good proportion of tardi land, which yields sugar-cane and rice without irri¬ 
gation. The tardi of the Btirhganga is not so good, as the passage of the water 
is liable to be stopped in time of flood, and the sugar-cane therefor© rots. Alto¬ 
gether the kharif occupied 64*8 per cent, of the total cultivated area during the 
year of measurement, and in it sugar-cane covered 15*5 per cent., cotton 
22*2 percent., and cliari or fodder 6*1 per cent. In the radt wheat covered 27 *2 
per cent., and barley 6*5 per cent., of the total cultivated area. 

The assessments of the first four settlements were as follows:—(1) Es. 


Fijical Mstory, 


21,783 ; (2) Rs. 22,433 ; (3) Rs. 22,937, and (4) under 
Regulation IX, of 1833, Rs. 25,087. The revenue 


before the present (or fifth) settlement amounted to Es. 25,520, an increase due 
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to tlie resun^ption of a revonue-free estate and some small alluTial patehes. 
Tlie followiDg statement compares the areas of tie Iasi and present settle¬ 
ments :— 
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Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres- 

Acres. 

Acres, j 

Acres. 

j Acres. 

! 

1 Acres. 

Acres, 

Pa»t settlement,... 

31,342 

16 

5,683 

9,829 

1 

724 1 

9,535 

1 2,992 

; : 2,527 

25,598 

Present ditto,.. 

31,0 41 

i 

4.158 

6,647 

1,206 

5,155 

13,87 5|, B,0'3(l 

|2S,883 


Tie irrigated area of the present settlement includes 2,735 acres tardL The 
iiicrem in enitimtion ias been very great,^., amonnting to 52 per ceni, Tbe 
former seitlemeiit was made bj Mr. Timins in tbe Budaon district, and Hs 
assessment fell at Re. 0-15-8 on tbe assessable area and Rs, 2-0-1 on tbe colli- 
vation, implying an average rental of Rs. 3-0-7 per acre. At tbe expiration of 
tbe settlement tbe rate on cultivation fell to Re. 1-5-5, and still 29 per cent, of 
tbe cultnrable waste remained iintilled. The new settlement has been made by 
Mr. J. S. Porter, and be found that tbe rental of tbe village papers corrected 
for lands held as seer at cultivators’ rates, and for lands held on payment in 
kind by estinoate, amounted to Es. 55,135, giving an average rent-rate of 
Es. 2-14-4 per acra He next distributed tbe soils of tbe parganah with Ib^ 
foliowing valaatioiis:— 


Soil. 

1 

Area in 
acres. 

Bate per 
acre. 

Soil 

Area in 
acres. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Tar& 1st, 

Ditto 

! 1,775 

Rs. a. 

8 0 

Dmniat Ist, 

1 

1,063 

Rs. a. 

5 4 

1,9(0 

5 4 I 

Ditto 2nd, 

769 

3 16 

Gaoban 1st, ,,» 


... 1 

Ditto 3rd, 

4,8i)2 , 

6,595 ; 

2 1# 

Mtto 2n4 *** 

2,060 

5 4 

Bbur, i 

1 6 


This calculation gave a rental of Rs. 65,218, and Mr. Porter ultimatelj 
assessed, on half assets, at Rs. 32,640, giving an increase, on the previous de¬ 
mand, of 28 per cent., falling at Re, 1-11-5 on tbe cultivated acre, and imply¬ 
ing an assumed rental nearly 18 per cent, above tbe recorded as^ts, Mr. 
Porter observes that there was considerably more rwm for expansion of rents 
in this parganah than in Paizpur, as Aulai was in some slight degree superior 
©n tbe whole to Faizpur, and in both the existing rent-rates were altogether 
ins^^detjuate. The new ^sessment capie foto force in July, 1871, 
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The following table shows the well capabilities at settlement 


Class of well. 

Number. 

Number of runs. 

Total area irrigat- 

Area irrigat¬ 
ed from 
each. run. 

Depth, to 
water. ,2 

Depth of 
water. 

< 

• 

Pukka, 

6 


18 

3*00 

7-72 

4*33 

Kucbcha, ... 

13 

13 

34 

2*61 

4-8 

2*26 

Dhenkli, ... 

896 

896 

1,306 

1-45 

3*92 

2-02 

Total, 

915 

916 

1,.367 

... 

... 

... 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Aulai contained 86 inhabited 
villages, of which 67 had less than 200 inhabitants; 21 had 

jptilatioD, ^ ^ 

between 200 and 500; 7 had between 500 and 1,000; and 


one had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement records show 66 mahals or 
estates, of which ISarezamindari, 11 are perfect, and 7 are imperfect pattidari. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 17,918 souls (7,778 females), giving 373 to 
the square mile, or 426 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 16,915 Hindus, of whona 7,392 were females; 1,003 
Musalmans, amongst whom 386 were females. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,511 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 622 were females; 2,042 Rajpiits, including 824 females; 187 
Banijas (97 females): whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
'‘the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 13,175 souls, 
of whom 5,849 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in 
this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The Rajputs belong to the 
Chauhan (243), Solankhi (748), Tomar (75), Pramar, Sikharw^r, Parih4r, 
Eathor, Katiya, Pundir, Gahlot, Bais, Jadon, Dhakra, Badgujar, Gaur, Gau- 
rahar, Janghara, Bhadauriya^ Eaghubansi, Kaclihwaha, Sombansi, Katehiriya, 
BAthhal, Gautam, Surkhi, Porach, Maharwar, Gaharw^r, Taila, and 
Dugla clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following show more 
than 1,000 members each:—Kachhi or Mur4o (2,826), Ahir (1,074), Kahdr 
(1,053), Chau^ar (2,570), and Gadariya (1,132). The following have between 
100 and 1,000 members:—Kayath(249), Barhai (383), Mahijan (268), Lodha 
(363), Khakrob (525), Hajjain (329), Dhobi (272), Kumhar (284), Kori (142), 
Hunera (482), Aheriya (103), and Teli (665). Distributing the agricultural 
population amongst proprietors and cultivators, the former, at settlement, 
numbered 256 souls, and amongst them Thakurs possessed 41 per cent, of the 
entire area of the parganah; Brahmans held three per cent. ; Kayaths, 23 per 
cent,; Baniyas, 9 per cent.; Mahajans, 8 per cent. ; Kachhis and Eahirs, 3 per 
cent, each; Chamars, 2 per cent. ; Musalmans, 1; and Europeans,' 7 per cent. 


AZASINAGAR PARGANIH. 


bf the entire area. Thakiirs comprised 19 per cent, of tie cnltirating ca 5 ies; 
Brahmansj 16 per cent.,* Eacibis, 13; Chamars and' Gadarijas, each 7 per 
cent.; Kajatbs, Eaiars, Abirs, Kbakrobs, and Mnsalminsj each 4 pr cent ; 
Lodhas, 3 ; Barhaisj 2, and others, 13 per cent of the total population acluallj 
tilling the ground (2,787). 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cnltimlion aiiioflgsl 
proprietors and tenants, and their rents, during the year of measnrement:— 


Class of cultivators. : 

Number 

of paf>«9 

holders. - t 3 

la cash. lu kind. 

, Total 
j average 
'area held 
; bjeach 
iin acres. 

1. - . 

i Total 
j cash, 
rents. 

■ Average 
cash-rate 
ipr acre. 

Proportional 
distribatioa 
per cent. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

j 

Acres. , 

Es. 

Es. a. p. : 

Acrei, 

proprietors (seer), ... 

256 2,118 

272 

9 

4,475 

2 1 B 

13 

Occm|»iicj tennis, ... , 

1,503 10,07S 

347 

? 

32^24 

3 4 3 

m 

Teoaots-at^will, ... 

1,072 5,522 

463 

5| 

11,928 

2 2 7 

31 

Eent-fre^ ; 

212 ^55 

- *•* 


... 

... 

1 


0,-043 17,3m 

1,082 1 

... 

49,327 


'■ 


The oecnpaticms of tie people are shown in the statistics coEeeted al tibe 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
26 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 551 in domestic service, as personal servants^ water-s- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &a; 95 in commerce, in bujingj sell* 
log, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyanee of maa, aaimalf or 
goods; 4,184 in agrieulturai operations; 544 in indiistrial OMapations, arts 
and mechamcs, and the preparation of ail dass^ of substance, vegetable^ 
mineral, and animal. There were 979 persons reinmed as khourers and 150 
as of no specified o-ocu|^tion. Taking tiie -total population, irr^pective of age 
or sex, the '»i»e i^nras give 250 as limdhoiders, 11,200 as cultivators^ and 
6,168 as engaged in oecupations and nnrannected with agriculture* The 
^neatimial statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 120 males ^ .able 
imd and write out of a total male population numbering 10,140 aoufai Im 
tte re%a of Akbar, Aulal formed a portion of mah^ Bndaon in dastur ^d 
siriAr Bndaon, and remained in Bndaon until 1845, when it tanaferpal 
permanently to the Patiali sub-division, now Eta. Since the settlemenl under 
Eegulation IX. of 1833, iho parganab 1ms lost nine estate (including AuMi 
khas) by transfer to parganah Sidhpur, and in return it has- gained eight 
estates by transfer from Xidhpur and nine fay partition 

Azamkagab, a parg-anah of the Eta district, is bo^unded on the' north and 
west by parganah Patiali; on the w^t bj Sirhpsm and Barna of the same 
district; on the south by Mainpuri, and <hi the ^Bt by the Farakhabad dis«« 
tricti In 1872-73 the ar^ comprised 164,IW acres, of which 110,050 w«e 

F 
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cultivated (40,611 irrigated); 29,859 acres were calturable waste; 5 8S acres were 
held free of revenue, and 23,608 acres were barren. Sandy soil spreads in wide 
irregular undulations, throughout almost the whole parganah, and forms even 64 
per cent, of the cultivated area. The worst portions, as 
Physical features other similarly situated parganahs, are the tracts 

ibordering upon the lowlands of the Btirhganga to the north, and upon those of the 
Ki.li to the south. The central tract between the two rivers has diiinatsoWm much 
larger proportion, interspersed with occasional patches of bare, barren usar land 
and jungle, whilst towards the Fai-ukhabad border a group of villages occurs 
in which there is only 20 per cent, of hMr. The tardi of the E^li is a narrow 
strip of land averaging about a (Quarter of a mile in breadth of exclusively good 
loam and clay, to which the uplands descend in gradual sandy iiiidulations. The 
Btirhganga tardi is about one to two miles in width, and lies beneath a high clifF 
cut through by deep ravines, with rich soil nearest to the old bank, whilst further 
away the soil is of the worthless description known as pJiatka^ comprising almost 
pure sand covered with a thin deposit of alluvial soil. In both the lowland tracts 
irrigation is almost unnecessary, but on the K41i it is sometimes had recourse to, 
owing to the liardi being considerably higher than the river bed, and being in con¬ 
sequence partially drained of its moistute by the river. With these exceptions 
the villages thronghout the parganah are of a fairly uniform character, varying 
in the proportion and shade of quality of the same descriptions of soil, but not 
presenting any group of generally distinct conditions which would necessitate 
separate treatment. The drainage line falls from the high land above the B6rh- 
ganga on the north to the Kali on the south, whilst from the north-eastern corner 
of the parganah, the surplus moisture is carried off by the Bagar, a succession of 
shallow depressions, deepening occasionally into jMls, which commence in this 
parganah and form ultimately a stream which flows into the Farukhabad district. 
Some cultivation is carried on in its bed during the cold and hot seasons. The 
average depth of water from the surface over the whole parganah is about 14 feet, 
with an average depth in wells of about 5*5 feet. In the tardij water isfound at from 
4 to 8 feet from the surface, and there are indications that the water-level has risen 
considerably throughout the whole parganah during the last 30 years. The follow¬ 
ing statement shows more dearly the well-oapabilities as found at settlement.*— 


Claas of well. 

i 

Number. 

j 

Number 
of runs. 

Total area 
irrigated. 

' Average 

1 Areairri- 1 
gated from 
each run. 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

IPolclcay 

592 

778 

3,628 

4^68 

16*01 

6 46 

Kuclicha, ... ... 

6,819 

6,84» 

23,831 

3’48 

33*15 

4*89 

BhenMi, ... 

1,459 

1,460 

2,880 

1*97 

11*73 

3*92 

Total, 

8,870 

9,081 

i 

30,339 

f «« 

... 

•*» 
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The preTious assessments of thisparganah were as follows :— ^(1) Es. 98,786; 

Kacai history. lj02,984; (3) Rs. 1,04,338, and (4) under 

Eegulation IX. of 1833, juade by Mr. Robinson in the 
Farnkbabad district, Rs. 1,09,591, which fell at Re. 1-7-4 on the cnltirated 
acre, and implied an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-4-3 on the cnMration. 
This assessment was reduced on revision, eight years afterwards, by Mr. Wyn- 
yard, who lowered the revenue to Rs. 98,604, falling at Re. 1-5-1 on the culti¬ 
vated acre and giving a rent-rate of Re. 1-15-6. In 1846, twelve villages, 
with a revenue of Rs. 7,915, were added to the parganah, and by reductions 
for land taken up for roads and canals and additions, by assessing revenue-free 
patches, the revenue stood at Rs. 1,06,818 at the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent settlement. 

The description of the parginah given by Mr. Robinson at the last Bettle-^ 
ment presents a most nnattractive picture, cossideimbly harsher than Its 
present condition would now warrant. He says;—^ The general t^ndiHon of 
the parganah is bad : the land is generallj high and sandy, in. some parts » 
poor as to bear crops only once in every two years, and a considerahle fallow 
is allowed in almost all the villages 5 a few estates towards the southward of 
I’onner and present state the parganah are of a better quality. The inhabit- 
compared. ^Lnis are principally Rajputs, all carrying arms, 

much addicted to thieving of cattle and of dissolute habits. They are, 1 think, 
less civilized than any class of people I have seen except the inhabitants of the 
tardi in Rohilkhand. The consequence is that the agrienlture of the parganah 
is neglected and badly conducted, and the parganah, allowing for all its natural 
disadvantages, is in a state far below its capabilities. Hemp and indigo are the 
most valuable products; sugar-cane is HtRe cuitivated. The main support of the 
revenue is, however, the kharff crops of jo4r and bajra ; cotton is also considerably 
cultivated.” On this Mr. Ridsdale remarks:—With the exception of the sandy 
nature of the soil, the indelible natural feature of the parganah, scarcely any of 
these unfavourable traits are now noticeable. The agriculture and social condi¬ 
tion of the cultivating classes are fairly on a level with those of other parganahs 
of similar capabilities. Cattle-thieving has ceased to be the leading occupalion 
of its inhabitants, and the better class of staples are largely grown. The reiativo 
■wealth of the parganah, compared, with the rest of the district, is indicated by 
the returns of the late income-tax assessments, wherein, out of the sixteen par¬ 
ganahs of the district, Azamnagar is only surpassed by five other parganahs. 
in the incidence per square mile of area of • the assessment on zaminddrs’ and 
cultivators’ profits and of other trades combined with them. It may therefore 
be reasonably inferred that the parganah has reached a fair standard of genera! 
prosperity. The entire demand for the ten years preceding the Regulation 
IX. of 1833 settlement was annually collected, with an average balance of only 
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Es. 403. Mr. Robinson argued that it could not have been paid with so small 
a deficit for such a period by a turbulent race of Rajputs, without a profit of 
soiuething near, or perhaps more than 30 per cent., and he hence deduced the 
estimated assets of the parganah at Es. 1,58,543. He omits to mention whe* 
ther any coercive processes had been requisite to realise this demand, and no 
statistics are available to prove the difficulty or facility of collection, hut in 
the course of my village enquiries I have discovered fifteen estates which were 
sold by auction for arrears of revenue prior to Mr. Robinson’s settlement. 
Twelve of them were owned by these ^ turbulent Rajputs,’ but as Mr. Robiut 
son reduced the revenue of eleven out of the fifteen iu his new settlement, it 
may be concluded that the arrears were probably due at least as much to 
over-assessment as to contumacy. Stilh considering the frequency of this 
measure in those daySj this number of sales cannot be held to est iblish the severity 
of the parganah assessment, and Mr. Robinson’s arguments may, I think, be 
accepted in support of the general fairness of the revenue. Mr. Robinson’s 
other reason for not lowering the existing demand were that the incidence of 
the revenue in this parganah was 38 per cent, lower than in the neighbouring 
parganah of Shamsahad, which was not heavily assessed —a difference scarcely 
warranted by the comparative capabilities of the two parganahs ; and that 
average rent-rates, both actuals extracted from patwaris’papers and assumed 
rent-rates developed by his predecessor, Mr. Rose, and tested by himself, showed 
a similar and somewhat higher scale of assets. He ultimately assessed the 
parganah at Rs. 1,09,591—an increase of Rs. 2,010, or less than two per cent, 
above the demand of the preceding year.” The Commissioner, commenting on 
these assessments to the Board, remarks :—Moderation has been the prevail¬ 
ing feature in these settlements, and where the assessment has been raised, the 
enhancement has prudently fallen short of the sum which might apparently 
have been demanded*” This assessment broke down, not so much on acoount 
pf its intrinsic severity, but in consequence of a series of calamitous seasons of 
scarcity and drought culminating in the famine of 1245 fusli (1838), which 
so impoverished this and the neighbouring parganahs as to necessitate a reduc 
tion of the Government demand, five villages in this parganah having been 
sold, four held kh4m, and three farmed for arrears of revenue,” 

The revision of the settlement was effected by Mr. Wynyard in 1844-45, 
Transfers and gave a reduction of Rs. 10,987, or 19 per cent, of 

the revenue of the villages reduced, and 10 per cent, of 
the revenue of the entire parganah. This revised devnand was collected with¬ 
out difficulty. One village was farmed for arrears; throe were sold for with¬ 
holding revenue during the mutiny, and three whole villages and portions of four- 
others were confiscated for rebellion. So much for State action. Between 
4835 and 1870, shajre^ haying an area of 24,295 acres, and paying a land-a 
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revenne of Rs. ISjSGS, were sold for Rs. 1,82,090, giving a,B average of Rs. 7 -7-11 
per acre, and 11*47 years pnrohase of the land-revenue. The average price has 
risen from 5*01 years’purchase of a revenue amounting to Rs. 2,690 in 1846-55 
to 13*13 years’ purchase of a revenue amounting to Rs. 4,056 between 1866 and 
1870. The transfers by metion during the ^me p&rimi (1835-70) ainouated 
to 13,067 acres, paying a revenue of Rs. >^,668; the price fetched was Rs. 76,620, 
being only Rs. 5-13-10 per acre, and 8*84 years’ purchase on the revenue. 
Btatistieg of auction sale are, as a rule, too untrustworthy for guidance as to 
Talu§ or price. The mortgage transactions covered 21,643 acres, paving a 
revenue of Rs. 14,483, giving a total of transfers affecting 59,005 acres, paving 
a revenue of Rs, 39,019 and yielding an average price per acre of Ra, 6-1-9 
and 9*23 years purchase of the iand*^revenue. One fact may be gathered 
from these transfc statements, that the value of land hetwmn 1866 and 1870 
is more than double what it fetohed during the previous twenty years, or li| 
years^ purchase of the raveuan ^i^mpai^d with 4| joars’ purchase^.betw^a 1846 
and 1855. 

, , , The following statement compares the mst 
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133,772 

2i,4i0| 

4,702 


41,14a 12,4fi 

' 15,770 

50,194 

74,934 

isn,§m 

164,100 

23,6<^ 

1 MB. 

: 24,101 

4,203 

40,611 

69,430 

110,054) 

139,909 


Fast settlement, 
present ditto *.* 


The area of tihe pr^nt setllement entered as irrigated includes 5,279 acres 
tardi land. The above figures show an increase in cultivation amounting to 46*7 
per cent., and in irrigation of 139 per cent., whilst 21 per cent, of the culturable 
pfea remains untilled. The proportion of irrigation to cultivation ha^ risen 
from 21 to 34 per cent. The present settlement was made by Mr. S, 0. B. 
Ridsdale, and came into force in July, 1872. He found the actual rental cor¬ 
rected for land cultivated by proprietors, and lands held free of rent at aver¬ 
age cultivating rates, and for lands held on division of produce by ®timate, 
amounted to Rs. 2,25,766, giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-0-10 per acre. 
The i^Aan/crops, during the year of m^urement, <xivered 51*9 per cent, of 
the total cultivatod area, and amongst them sugar- 
Crops and soils. occupied 1*6 per cent., indigo 34*2, cotton 4*3, 

rice 1*5, and ehan or fodder 7*6 |»r cent. In the raU, wheat occupM 20*1 
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per cent., barley 12*8, gram 1*9, and vegetables 1*3 per cent, of the entire 
cultivation, Tbe following statement shows the assumed rates of rent per acre 
for each class of soil adopted at the recent settlement: — 


Soils. 

Rate, 

Soils, 

Rate, 

Soils. 

Rate. 

Soils. 

Rate. 

Gauhdn, Tst, 
Do., 2nd, 
MattiydryY(Q% 

Rs. S'. 

8 U 

5 12 

3 4 

1 

MattiydrydLvyy 

Do,, tardiy | 
^Diimaty wet, 

Rs* a. 

! 2 4 

3 0 

4 4 

Dumat, dry, 
Do., tardiy 
Bhur, wet, 

Rs. a. 

2 12 

4 0 

2 8 

BMry dry, ... 
Do., tardiy 

Rs. a. 

1 3 & 
1 11 0 


The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates have 
beenapplied:— QauMn —wet, 6,805 acres; dry, 2,134 acres; and tardi^ 214 acres; 
total 9,153 acres: mattiydr —wet, 1,945 acres; dry, 1,247 acres ; and tardi, 1,308 
acres; total, 4,500 acres : ddmat —wet, 15,305acres ; dry, 10,582 acres; and tardi^ 
2,672 aci’es ; total, 28,559 acres: hh4r —^wet, 11,277 acres ; dry, 55,476 acres ; and 
tardi^ 1,085 acres ; total, 67,838 acres, giving a total cultivation amounting to 
110,050 acres. Applying the rates above given to these soils, the result is a 
gross rental for the parganah of Rs. 2,87,467, which gives a revenue at half 
assets of Es. 1,43,733, or Rs. 36,916, or 34 per cent, above the revenue of the 
last year of the expiring settlement. This valuation fell at Re. 1-4-10 per acre 
of the cultivation, and implied an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-9-9 per acre. 
As already noticed, Mr. Robinson’s assessment gave an average rent-rate of 
Es. 2-4-3 on the cultivation, but his average rent-rates of Rs. 4-10-3 on irri¬ 
gated and Re. 1-12-9 per acre on unirrigated land are higher than the rates 
adopted by Mr. Ridsdale for similar land, Rs. 4-8-0- and Re. 1-10*-0 respectively, 
yet the great increase in irrigation has made the application of the lower rates 
give a higher general average. Besides the above assets, there was an income 
of about Rs. 3,500 per annum derived from such sources as the rent of culti¬ 
vated groves, culturable waste, fisheries, singhdra beds, garden produce, wood 
and gum from trees, thatching grass and the like. Ultimately the revenue 
assessed was Rs. 1,45,105, falling at Re. 1-5-1 per acre on the cultivated acre> 
giving an increase in the revenue of 36 per cent., and implying an anticipated 
increase in the assets of 26 per cent. There is no trade of* any importance in 
the parganah: what little exists centres in Aliganj'and is connected with Fateh- 
garh, and a small amount goes westwards to Eta. Gommuni'cations consist of 
unmetalled roads, of which the Eta road is a fair one, but the rest are merely 
cart-tracks. The road to Fatehgarh is metalled, but only 4^ miles of it lie 
-within the parganah. 

According^ to the census of 1872, parganah Azamnagar contained 529 

^ inhabited villages, of which 372 had less than 200 

Population. .11 

inhabitants; 118 had between 200 and 500 ; 29 had 

between 500 and 1,000; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 3 bad between 
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2^000 aEc! SjOOO. The only town containing more than S^OOO inhabitants was 
Aliganj, with'i'jO 12 inhabitants. The settlement records show 226 estateSj of 
which 107 were held in zamindari tenure; 30 were perfect pattidari; 87 were, 
imperfect pattidari, and 2 were bhayachdra. The total population in 1872 
numbered 111,330 souls (50,756 females), giving 433 to the square mile, or 
506 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
101,352 Hindtis, of whom 45,939 were females, and 9,977 Musalmios, 
amongst whom 4,817 were females; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 9,002 Brahmans^ 
of whom 3,983 were females ; 12,979 Rajpiits, including 5,939 females: 1,507 
Baniyas (714 females); whilst the great mass of the population Is included 
in ^Hhe other castes^’ of the census returns, which show a total of 77,864 
souls, of whom 355303 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sob-diTisioas 
found in this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The Bajpdts 
belong to fte Chauhin (1,373), Soiankhi (127), Tomar (196), Framar (220),. 
Sikharwar, Farihkr, Eithor (5,850), Eatiya (2,787), Pundir, Sahlol, Ba» 
(295), Jadon (110), Dh4kra, Badgnjar, Gaur (258), Chandel, Gaurahar, 
Jangh4ra (90), Bangar, Bhadauriya (66), Baghubansi, Kachhwaha (435), 
Katyar (387), Sombansi, Katehiriya, Bacbhal, Gaiitam, Gohail, Tank, Ehatri, 
Jais, Sengar, Jaiswar (257), Gaharwar, Eaikw4r, Taila, Baghel, Jan war, Bam- 
tela, Khandel, Nikumbh, Sammor, Tahar, Khichi, and Nigam clans. Amongst 
the other castes of the census, the following show more than 1,000 members 
each:—Kayath (1,864), Kachhi or Mai:4o (12,473), Barhai (2,223), Mahifan 
(2,633), AMr (12,651), Lodha (9,395), Eahdr (3,6CX)), (2,056), dtamir 

(14,266), Dhobi (1,795), Dbanak (1,461), Gadarija (4,097), Eumhir (1,252), 
Eori (1,206), Lobar (1,008), and Tali (1,834). The following have between 
100 and 1,000 members :—Eh4krob (839), Gosh4in (141), Darzi (455), Bhar- 
bhunja (844), Mili (184), Jogi (1171, Sonar or Zargar (520), Tainboli (109), 
Ehatik (925), Nunera (184), Hat (135), Banjara (331), Chik (104), and 
Babeliya (408)* 

Distributing liie agricultural population at settlement amongst proprietors 
and cultivators, the former numbered 3,557 souls, and amongst them TMkurs 
possessed 56 per cent, of the total area of the parganah; Brahmans hdd 52 
per cent, K4yaths 8 per cent., Musalm4ns 18 per cent, AMrs 3 per c«i; 

Mahdjans 2, and Baniyas one per cent, of the total 
area. The parganah was formerly held almost exclu¬ 
sively by Hajpiit communities, Rathors, Katiyas, and Kafirs. Numerically, 
the Sajpiits still preponderate, showing 2,082 members out of the total 
proprietary body. The principal individual landholders are—(1) the Jadon 
money-lender of Awa Misa, in the Agra district, who owns seven villages; (2) 
Munshi Waj-ud-din Haidar of Bareilly, who hM five vOlages ; and (3) the old 
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Bittor family of Rampur, who possess three villages ; altogether givihg 'ir^i 
of 32,244 acres and a revenue of Rs. 18,010. Thakurs Comprise 13 per cent, 
of the cultivating castes, Brahmans 15 percent., Kachhis 12 , Lodha& 13, Ahirs 
14, Musalmans 8 , Chainars 6 , Kahars and Gadariyas each per cent., 
Eajaths 2 per cent., and others 11 per cent, of the total population actually 
engaged in tilling the soil (29,586) at settlement. The following statement 
shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst proprietors and teiiants, and 
their rents during the year of measurements— 
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31,674 
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20,407 
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1 3| 

145,493 

2 1 4 

64 

Tenants-at-will, 

6,(,39 

15,429 
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30.176 

1 16 3 

16 

Eent-free, 

3,140 

1,982 

... 
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2 

Total, 

33,143 

J 08,865 

1,186 

... 

207,243 

... 

100 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected sit the cen¬ 
sus of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Occupations. i . / ■, i a 

adult population (not less than ncteen years of age), 321 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 2,360 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,035 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 35,217 in agricultural operations 5 4,451 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of siibstarlces, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 3,240 persons returned as labourers and 6,374 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 4,l6l as landholders, 70,562 as cultivators, and 36,607 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis¬ 
tics, 'w’'hich are confessedly imperfect, show 1,588 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 60,574 souls. Azamnagar was 
formerly a tappa or sub-division of mahal Shamsabad in sirk 4 r Kanauj and 
subah Agra. It formed the head-quarters of aii amil, and, at the cession, was 
made a separate parganah, which was attached to zila Farukhabad. In 1845 it 
was transferred to Eta. It has often been known as Aliganj from its principal 
town, which now gives the name to the tahsil. In 1846, twelve villages assessed 
at Rs. 7,915 were added to the parganah from the Farukhabad district. 
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Badaeiya or Badarja, a village in parganah Faizpnr Badariya of the Eta 
district, is situated on the Bnrhganga to the west of Soron and 27 miles from 
Eta. It is also-known as Sarai Badariya or Badarya. The population in 1865 
numbered 2,489 souls, and in 1872 was 2,476. The town covers an arm of 
23 acres and was founded by Faizu, a slave of the Hawab of Bareilly, 
who granted to him the land lying between the new and old banks of the 
Cranges, free of revenue. * The town was originally called Faizpnr, and the par¬ 
ganah takes its name from the town. Faizu built a sarai opposite to Soron oa 
the Biirhganga, and called it Muhammad Sarai. As this sarai is situated 
between two rivers, the Ganges and the Bnrhganga, it came to be knowm as 
the Muhammad Sarii badarya, or Muhammad’s resting-place by the liver, but 
it is now known only as Badarya, or locally Badariya. It is a place of mud 
buildings, though, a few brick houses exist. Two wide metalled roadways 
run at right angles to each other, and the shops along them form the bazar, 
which is sitaded by some fine old tre^ and j^ssesses ,a gmi well in' the eente* 
The inhabitants are a few well-to-do landowners and the cultivators of the 


land between the Biirhganga and the Ganges. Boron and Ba-darja are con¬ 
sidered as one town for municipal purposes, and the municipal statistics'given 
under Si»ron apply to both places. For most months in the year the towns are in 
direct communication with each other by a sandy causeway, and an iron bridge 
recently built continues the communication during the rains. Badarya is badly 
situated as the site is so little raised that in flood time the people sufier much 
from the rising of the Biirhganga. The village is, however, very dean and 
w^ell kept. 

Barai, a village of parganah Marahra and tahsil Eta in the Eta district, is 
distant 9 miles from Eta. The popnlation in 1872 numbered 820 souls. This 
was one of the Cliauhan strongholds, and on a lofty hillock to the east of the 
village are still to be seen the remains of a large earth fort. 

Babi??a, a parganah of the Ita district, is bounded on the north by parga- 
nah Sirhpura; on the east by parganah Azamnagar; on the south by parganah 
KorMi in the Mainpuri district; and on the west by parganah Sonhir. In 
1872-73 the total area comprised 24,573 acres, of which 18,834 were' cultivated 
(5,841 irrigated) ; 3,975 acres were cluturable, andl, 764 were barren, Bama 
is, next to Sonhkr, the smallest parganah in the district It lies on tie left 
bank of the Kali, with, .as a rule, a poor sandy soil in 
General appearance. tiplands (17,542 acre.s.) In the tract along the 

Kali (1,292 acres) the soil is fertile, producing rich crops of wheat with and with¬ 
out irrigation, and on the uplands there are not wanting patches of good firm 
soil which with irrigation .are capable of yielding a large outturn, but the 
mass of the land is hhm*^ and often very bad hhur^ infested by the Mns weed. 
The well-capability is not great; knchciia wells, except in a few villages, seldom' 

Q 
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last more than a year, and pukka wells are few in number. No sugar, and 
only a small quantity of indigo, is grown, but hemp is cultivated largely and 
sold in Dhumri, where it is manufactured into ropes and a coarse sacking 
known as Altogether the Marif crops occupied 49 *3 per cent, of the total 

cultivated area daring the year of measurement, and amongst them sugar-cane 
covered 0’4 per cent., cotton 4*7 per cent., and indigo 1*3 per cent. In the 
radz, wheat covered 13*8 per cent., barley 18*8 per cent., and gram 4*9 per 
cent, of the total cultivated area. 

The assessment of the previous settlements were as follows :—(1) Es. 

15,906 ; (2) Es. 15,736; (3) Ks. 15,651; (4) Es. 

Fiscal history, 15,690, and (5j by Mr. Eobinson in the Farnkliabad 

district, under Eegulation IX. of 1833, Es. 18,331. This* last assessment 
fell at Ee. 1-4-3 on the cultivated acre, implying an average rent-rate of Be. 
1-14-4 per acre; but was reduced on revision, eight years afterwards, by Mr. 
Wynyard, toEs. 16,353, filling at Ee. 1-2-0 on the cultivated acre and implying 
an average rent-rate of Re. 1-11-1 per cultivated acre. At the expiration of the 
settlement the revenue was Es. 16,3*29, giving an incidence of only Ee. 0-13-10 
on the cultivation. The following statement compares the past and present 
areas :— 
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past settlement, ... 

23,904 

2,890 

4,922 

1,608 

12,663 

1,821 

14,484 

Present ditto, 

24,673 

1,764 

2,603 

3,472 

12,993 

6,841 

18,834 


Of the area entered as irrigated in the returns of the present settlement, 
1,292 acres are tdraz land. The irrigation shown at the present settlement is 
exclusive of that of the Kdli nadi tract. The new figures show an increase 
in cultivation amounting to 30 per cent., and in irrigation of 150 per cent., 
whilst 17 per cent, of the total cnlturable area remained untilled. Mr. J. S. 
Porter made the present settlement, and found that the existing rental, 
corrected for lands cultivated by proprietors and held free of rent at average 
cultivating rates, and for l>atdi lands by estimate, amounted to Rs. 33,969, 
giving an average rent-rate of Re. 1-12-10. But, as Mr. Porter remarks, 
rents were low in this parganah and capable of considerable expansion. 
Ho adopted Mr. Crosthwaite’s rates for Sonbar, which is of similar character, 
and dividing the Barna villages into three circles, fixed separate rates per 
acre for each class of soil in each circle, without distinction of irrigation, the 
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diTision into circles apparently providing for tbo variations in well-capabilitj^ 
tiuis: — 


Circles, 

1 XTflakd. I 

Mali 
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i 





Ganbia. 

Domat. 

MattijAr. 

1 EMr. 

Bdmat. 

jMattijsr. 

Bbir. 


^ Es. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. j 

, Rs. a. p- 

Ra. a. p. 

Ea. a. p. 

1st circle,... 
Slid do., . 

3rd da., 

! 6 0 10 
' 4 15 4 

3 15 6 

3 I 4 

2 7 7 
17 7 

3 14 8 

2 15 10 

2 4 9 
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15 11 
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0 12 9 

; 3 15 0 

! 3 15 0 

3 15 0 

4 9 0 

4 9 0 i 

4 9 01 

2 10 0 
, 2 10 0 

2 10 0 


Applying these rates to the soils as given in the field-books, a rental of Rs> 40,378 
was fonnd, but this was found excessive, and a deduction of 10 per cent- was 
allowed, giving an assumed assets of Es, 36,340, on wMeh a revenue of Ea, 
18,210 was ultimately a^ssed- The new revenue implies-an, average rent- 
rate of Be. 1-15-0 .per acre, and fell at Re. 0-15-6 on the cultivaiioa,,siid' gave a 
rise of 11 per cent above the previous demand. The following figures show 
the soils to which the assumed rent-rates have been applied pa—w’et, 
1,134 acres, dry,*378 acres; total, 1,512 acres : mattiydr —wet, 111 acres ; dry, 224 
acres; and tardi^ 196 acres; total, 531 acres: dumat —wet, 2^372 acres; dry, 4,58li 
acres; and tardL 763acres; total, 7,721 acres: hMr —wet, 932 acres ; dry, 7,805 
acres ; and tarai^ 333 acres ; total, 9,070 acres, out of a cultivation amonnting to 
18,834 acres. The following table shows the well-capabilities at settlemept:—- 


Class of well. 

Nnmber. 

Namber 
of runs. 

Total area 
irrigated. 


Area irri^t- 
ed from each 
ran. 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Pekka, 

78 

91 

415 

4-65 

2041 

5'H 

Knchclia, 

718 

77 i 

2,174 

S 81 

11*61 

3*17 

DheiiMi, 

1,296 

1,296 

1.839 

1*42 1 

>34 

2*®9 

Total, 

2,092 

2,161 

j 

4,428 

- 

1 

... 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Barna contained 68 inhabited 
villages, of which 42 had less than 200 inhabitants; 18 had 
■ ^ between 200 and 500 ; 7 had between 500 and 1,000 ; and cme 


had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement records show 35 estate, of which 
16 were held in zamindari tenure, three in perfect pattidiri, and 16 in imper¬ 
fect pattidari. The total population in 1872 numbered 15,728 souls (7,162 
females), giving 413 to the s<][uare mile, or 437 to the cultivated square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 15,091 Hindus, of whom 6,871 were 
females ; and 631 Mus^mans, amongst whom 288 were females; and six Chris¬ 
tians, Distributing the Hindu populatioii amongst the four great classes, the 
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census shows 2,852 Brahmans, of whom 1,289 were females; 1,176 R^jpiits, 
inolnding 515 females; 80 Baniyas (34 females); whilst the groat mass of the 
population is included in “the other castes” of the census, which show a total 
of 10,983 souls, of whom 5,036 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub¬ 
divisions found in this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The 
Rajputs belong to the Ohauh^n (1,037), Solankhi, Tomar, Sikharw^r, Rdthor, 
Katiya, JMon, Badgiijar, G-aur, and Taila clans. Amongst the other castes 
of the census the following show more than one thousand members each :— 
or Mur&o (1,046), Abir (2,437), Lodha (1,021), and Chamdr (1,792). 
The following have between 100 and 1,000 membersKfiyath (208,) 
Barhai (289), Mahajan (857), Khakrob (150), Kah^r (435), Hajjam (276), 
Dhobi (207), Dh^nak (335), Gadariya (815), Kumhar (246), Kori (135), and 
Teli (389). 

In this small parganah the proprietary body numbers only 524 sonls, and 
amongst them Th^kurs (87) possess 18 per cent, of the entire area of the par¬ 
ganah ; Brahmans (240) hold 32 per cent.; Blayaths, 19 ; Ahirs, 22, and Musal- 
mans 9 per cent. The old proprietors were Bralr- 

Proprietors andcaltiTators. . t i ? 7 

mans, to whom the parganah was given in eankalap 
by a former Eathor chief of Sonh4r, on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage, 
and they still hold a large number of villages. The largest individual pro¬ 
prietors are Nardyan Singh, the Abir of Rupdhani; Nar^yan Uas, Khmiogoi 
Kdyath; Fida Husain of Farukhabad, and the ubiquitous Pirtbi Singh, J4don 
of Awa Misa, in the Agra district, who hold between them 9^930 acres, The 
remainder of the parganah is held by 520 sharers, giving 28 acres to each man. 
The cultivating community at settlement, numbered 2,420 souls, and amongst 
them Thakurs comprise Oper cent, of the w^hole body ; Brahmans, 31; Ahi'rs, 14; 
Xiodhas, 7; Garariyas, 5; Kachhis and Ohamars, 4 per cent, each ; Kahars, 3 ; 
Kayaths, Mabajans, Barhais, and Musalmans 2 per cent, each, and others IS 
per cent, of the total cultivating population. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amontrst 
proprietors and tenants and their rents during fcho year of measurement:— 
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The occupations of the people aie shown in the statistics eolleeied at the 
^ census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Occnpations. , *■ ^ 

adult population (not less than jears of age); 37 are 

employed in professional aYO'CationS; such as Government servant; priestSy doc¬ 
tors; and the like ; 285 in domestic service, as |>ersonal servantej water--»rriers; 
barfaerS; sweepers.^ washermen; &c.; 182 in commerce; in buying; seiiiag; keep¬ 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
3,617 in agricultural operations; 474 in industrial occupations, arts and mecha¬ 
nics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, and 
animaL There were 624 persons returned as labourers and 67 as of no spe¬ 
cified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, tha 
same returns give 30 as landholders, 10,753 as cultivators, and 4,945 as en¬ 
gaged in -occupalioiis mieoniieeted with.agriculture. The ©du(mtional statistics, 
wHeh, are j imperfect, show 111 mal^ as able to read, and writ© oat 

of a lot^ male • population numbering 8,5S€ Ba,i»m is ,aa Akiwi 

parganah belonging to sirkir Kanauj and suhah AgrM. &>nli4r w.as s^ara^d 
from it by the Rkthor Thakurs, who gave the present parganah in Mamkulap to 
Brahmans. 

Basifhdba, a village of parganah Marahra and tahsil Eta in the Eta dis¬ 
trict, is distant from Eta 10 miles. The population in 187 2 numbered 1,204 souls. 
Near it is Khera Basundra or Basimdbara, one of the old Chaulin strong¬ 
holds which still contains the remains of a large earth fort. Basundra m 
situated on the Eta and Tundla road, and is the head-quarters of a pobi» sec¬ 
tional division. 

BiLBiM, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in tahsil Efe- 
ganj of the Eta district, li^ 19 mil^ to the north-east of Eta. The population in 
1865 numbered 1,692 souls, and in 1872 was 3,219. There are three muhalks : 
Chaudhrian, named after fee Ohauihri nau-Musiims, formerly Chauhan Tha¬ 
kurs ; K.isiw4ra, caled after its Musalm.kn inhabitants ; and Mari, wl^a grain 
used to be sold, but which has since been inhabited. The Chaukidari Act |XX 
of 1856) is in force in Bilram, and in 1878-74 supportai a village police num- 
beriing five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 264. The numbm* of 
bous^ in,the town during the same year was 640, and of these 252 were 
s^ with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-4-3 per house assessed and Ba, 'Ch-2-10 
per head of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 9 from the previous 
year gave an income of Es. 580, of which 1^. 578 were exp^ded on wages and 
public^iinprovemenfe- 

Biiram, according to local tradition, was fomnd^i by Chauhfa Th4kurs about 
556 years ago. The Baja of Bii^m was attacked by 
Shahzadah Masaud bin Muhammad, but the Raja won 
fee battle, and a great part of fee Muhammadan army was destroy^!, «d "fee 
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pxincej his wazir, and treasurer and many nobles were slain. After that the 
emperor himself attacked Bilramj when the Baja was killed and the whole town 
was destroyed, and such of the Chauhans as submitted were compelled to become 
Musalmans. For a long time Bilrain remained unoccupied and desolate; at 
length Muhammad Makhdtim Chishti, a fakir, came to the jungle that had grown 
over the deserted site, and taking up his residence there, induced the people of 
the neighbouring villages to build their houses on the lofty and extensive hhera of 
Bilr^m. Some remains of the Chauhdn Baja’s fort are still visible and the tombs 
of the Shahzadah, Wazir, and Bakhshi still remain. Many of- the head-stones 
of the tombs in the neighbourhood contain inscriptions which in the lapse of 
time have become undecipherable. Only on the head-stone of the wazir’s 
tomb can the words “ Khaluddm Babakr Darweshi” be read. There are re¬ 
mains of hundreds of tombs, and in some places it would appear that several 
Musalmans were interred together. Within the village is the tomb of Muhammad 
Makhdum Salahuddin Chishti, which, owing to its raised site, is visible from a 
great distance on all sides. Bilram is connected with K^sganj by a broad 
straight road. Entering Bilram from this road, on the left-hand side is the 
new and well-built residence of Baja Dilsukh Rai, who was made a Raja and 
largely rewarded for his services during the mutiny. Further to the west is 
the Raja’s garden. Ascending the hhera to the left, the small mud houses of 
the villages intermingled with some well-built brick houses belonging to nau- 
Muslim landholders come into sight, and,ip the heart of the town is a large 
mosque. In the vicinity of the present site and for some distance on each 
side many remains of large buildings are to be found, which ^show that in 
ancient times Bilram must have been a place of considerable importance. The 
town is now far from flourishing and has little or no trade. The bazar days 
are Mondays and Thursdays. 

Bilra'm, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north by parganahs 
Pachldna and Faizpur ; on the east by parganahs Soron and Sirhpura ; on the 
south by parganah M4rahra, and on the west by the Aligarh district. The entire 
area in 1872-73 comprised 66,155 acres (including 3,000 acres held free of 
revenue), of which 54,508 acres were cultivated (20,694 irrigated) 6,935 
acres were culturable, 174 acres were held free of revenue, and 4,538 acres were 

^ , barren. Parganah Bilr4m lies on both sides of the 

General appearance, t 

Kail nadi and extends northwards to the Bdrhganga, 

intervening between Pachlana and Soron. The main portion of the parganah 

lies in the central Duab tract, and rather less than one-third lies to the south 

of the Kali nadi. It contains land of all kinds ; that in the southernmost 

villages and in the middle of the parganah is a rich d^mat, with a good 

capability for well irrigation. The Kali valley possesses a rich soil, though 

deteriorated in quality in places by the efflorescence of rek* The small strip 
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©f land to the north bordering on the Burhganga is rich and fertilej and 
grows fine crops of sugar-cane and rice. As might be expected, where the low¬ 
lands of the K41i and Burhganga touch upon the uplands the soil is an uneven 
broken hM.r^ and throagh the parganah from east to west, about midwaj between 
the two rivers, an extensive tract of sand is found. This is not, however, of a 
bad qualify, and the sandy area remaining out of cultivation is not larga The 
destructive weedAdw^is found in a few villages. In the assessed villages (51,869 
cultivated acres) the crops occupy 58T per cent, of the total cultivated area, 

and amongst them, during the year of measurement, sugar-cane covered 1*6 
per cent.; cotton, 8*3 per cent; fodder, 19*2 per cent, and indigo, 1*9 per cent 
In the wheat covered 16*7 per cent, barley 14*9 percent, and gram 
8*9 per cent 

The assessments of previous settlements show much variation. The first 

showed a revenue of Es. 42,856 ; the second rose to 

Fiscal fciatorj. 

Bs. 47,999, and the third to Bs. 68,554. Mr. 
made the settlement under Eegulation IX. of 1833, when the parganah was in 
the Budaon district and had not yet recovered from the great famine of 1836-37. 
An area of 18,943 acres was out of cultivation and the assessment was lowered 
to Es. 51,251, falling at Ee. 1-6-11 on the cultivation and implying an average 
rent-rate of Es. 2-2-5 per acre. At the expiration of the settlement the rate 
on cultivation had fallen to Be. 0-15-10 per cultivated acre. The following 
statement compares the areas of the last and present settlements, exclusive of nine 
revenue-free villages, having an area of 3,000 acres:— 
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These figures show an increase in cultivation of 46 per cent-, and in irriga¬ 
tion of nearly 100 percent., whilst the culturable waste has now fallen to only 
11*5 per cent, of the total culturable area—a very small margin for this "district. 
The area entered as irrigated in the present settlement ioeludes 230 acres of tardi 
land. The new assessment was made by Mr. G. H. Crosthwaite, and came into force 
in July, 1869. Hedivid«i the soils inio gauMn or manured soils near the vil¬ 
lage sites, ddmaty mattigdr^ and hMr irrigated and unirrigated, and then classified 
the villages of the parganah into three circles, and assigned in each average 
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reilfc-rates to each description of soil. These rates were obtained from the 
people and gave a rental of Rs. 1,54,101. A similar application of rents, 
assumed from personal knowledge of the estates, gave a rental of Rs. 1,44,025. 
An application of produce statistics to the average price list for 20 years gave 
a rental of Rs. 1,35,730, whilst the actual assets from the village papers cor¬ 
rected for seer, revenue-free holdings and lands paying rent in kind, amounted to 
Rs. 1,28,918, giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-7-9 on the cultivation. The 
assignment of his o>?vTi assumed rates to the different circles gave a rental of 
Bs, 1,45,648, on which he ultimately assessed Rs. 68,860, implying an assumed 
rental rather less than seven per cent, above the existing corrected assets, and 
giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-10-4 per acre. This gave a rise of 34 
per cent, above the former revenue and fell at Re. 1-5-2 per acre on the culti¬ 
vation. The enhancements that have since taken place would point to a much 
higher average rate than that adopted by the settlement officer. 

The rent-rates found to prevail in parganah Bilram, and on which the assess¬ 
ments were made, were as follows ;— 
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The landholders throughout the parganah are veiy prosperous owing to the 
great reductions made in 1838. Out of a total demand, in 1868, of Rs. 01,251, 
the sum of Rs. 18,739 were paid by men who owned more than one village; 
Bs. 18,918 by villages, in which there were few sharers, and Rs. 13,594 by 
numerous coparcenary bodies. Property is therefore not much subdivided. 
Thongh transfers have been numerous, they are unconnected with the settlement, 
which was unusually light, and appear to have been principally due'^to the extra¬ 
vagance of the junior members of the Gardner family. No balances accrued, 
and there was little resort to coercive processes for the recovery of the land- 
revenue. The rise in the present revenue might have been greater did not the 
assessing officer fear that a too sadden increase might possibly cause the parganah 
to revert to its previous distressed state. The folio wing figures show the soils of 
the assessed area to which the assumed rent-rates have been applied 
wet, 3,865 acres; dry, 790 acres ; and tavdij 3 acres; total, 4,658 acres: mattiydr-^ 
wet, 1,486 acres; dry, 416 acres; and 209 acres,'; total, 2,1X1 acroa I 
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llj601 acres^; dry, 111,883 acres; and fomi — 12 acres ; total 235496 
acres : —^wet, 2,471 acres; dry, 19,127 acres; and tardi —6 acres; total 

21,604 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 51,869 acres. Tlie following 
statement shows the well-capabilities of the entire area at settlement:— 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Bilram contained 199 inhabited 
villages, of which 108 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

Fopxilatioii. 

77 had between 200 and 500 ; 9 had between 500 and 


1,000; and four had between 1,000 and 2,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Bilram itself with 15,764 inhabitants. The settlement 
records show 115 estates, of which 82 were held in zaminddri, 12 were perfect, and 
21 were imperfect pattid^ri. The total population in 1872 numbered 62,913 
souls (28,928 females), giving 612 to the square mile or 646 to the cultivated 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 53,124 Hindis, of 
whom 24,270 were females; 9,766 Musalmaas, amongst whom 4,645 were 
females; and 23 Christians, Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
fonr great classes, the census shows 3,243 Brahmans, of whom 1,408 were fe¬ 
males ; 3,269 Bajpfits, including 1,321 females ; 3,336 Baniyas (1,581 femaleg); 
wMsfc the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes’* of the 
cei|si:|| returns^ which show a total of 43,276 souls, of whom 19,960 are females. 
The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in ibis parganah are not distin¬ 
guished in the returns. The Rajputs belong to the (Jhauhan (582), Solmikhi 
(79), Tomar, Pramar, Sikharwar, Parihir, Rathor, Katiya, Pundir (1,383), 
Gahlot (92), Bais (131), Jidon, Dh^kra, Badgujar (223), Gbur, Gaurahar 
(406), Janghara, Bangar, Bhadauriya, Raghubansi, Kachhwlha, 'Siiriiy Jadu- 
bansi, Tank, Porach, Sengar, Ifaharwar, Jaiswir, Gabarwir, Tania, and Kon- 
dair clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following show more 
than one thousand members each;—Kachhi or Murio (2,667), Ahir (8,358), 
Lodha (14,735), Khikrob (1,316), Eahir (1,871), Hajjam (1,146), Chamar 
(7,406), Gadariya (1,652), and Kori (1,615). The following have between 
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one htifiidred and one thousand members, Kayath (561), Barhai (884), Ma- 
h4jan(725), Dbuna or Kandera (290), Darzi (206), Dbobi (869), Kumhar 
(808), Bbarbhiinja (188), Sondr or Zargar (335), Khatfk (175), Teli (579), 
Banjara (136), and Olihipi (302). Dividing, the agricultural population ainongs^t 
proprietors and cuItiYators, we have amongst the proprietors, Thakurs 
possessing 21 per cent, of the total area ; Brahmans. 5 per cent.; K^yaths, 5 y 
Baniyas, 7 ; Ahirs, 2 ; G-arariyas, 3 i Musalm^us, 43, and Europeans, 14 per cent, 
of the total area. Thakurs comprised also 14 per caUt, of the cultivating com^ 
munity ; Brahmans, 9 per cent.; Lodhas, 27 ; Ahirs, 11; Kdchhis, 8 ; Chamar^, 
5 ; Kahdrs and Garariyas, 3 each ; Kdyaths, Baniyas, Barhais and Kh^krobs, 
2 each, and Musalmdns and others, each 6 per cent, of the population actually 
recorded as cultivating the soil (5,993) at settlement. Out of a total demand 
of Bs. 51,251, the sum of Rs. 18,739 was then paid by men who owned more 
than one village; Rs. 18,918 were paid by villages in which sharers were few in 
number, and villages owned by numerous coparceners paid Rs. 13,594. Property 
is, therefore, not much subdivided in this parganah and the whole proprietary 
body nunabered only 489 souls at settlement. In the portion of the parganah 
held free of revenue there are 13 holders of seer, 205 hereditary tenants, occu¬ 
pying 1,578 acres, and 199 tenants-at-will, holding 723 acres. The rent of 
occupancy tenants in the revenue-free villages averages Rs. 2 per acre, and of 
the tenants-at-will, Rs. 2-7 per acre. The following table shows the statistics 
of the portion of the parganah paying revenue to Government:— 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. ^ *■ * 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 351 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like;' 2,653 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c,; 636 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 10,031 in agricultural operations; 3,633 in industrial ocoupa* 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
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vegetable, mmeral, and animal. There were 2,982 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 544 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popnktion, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,680 as landholders, 28,793 as 
ciilti^-^ators, and 82,490 aS' engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture, The educational statistics, which are confessedlj imperfect, show 1,280^ 
males as able to read and -write out of a total male population numbering 
88,985 souls. Bilram is an old Akbari parganah formerly included in dasMr 
Maralira, sirk^r Koil and subah Agra. It was transferred from Budaon lo 
Eta in 1845, and has suffered little change in area since the cession. 

Bhaegain, Bhargaon or Bharugaon, a village in parganah Azamnagar, 
on the banks of the old Ganges, lies 88 miles north-east of Eta. The popula¬ 
tion, in 1865, numbered 2,455 souls, and in 1872 was 2,489* The name is said 
to he derived from Bhargav or Bhargihana, zruM or saint of remote antiqmly* 
A number of Mnhammadtn tombs are found in the vicinity, from which II is snp- 
p<M«l that il was the .s<^ne of some great battle. There are two shriaas (dargite) 
here, one of wbfcli belongs to a former pir of the Ghishtis, and the other to some 
unknown person, but in the lapse of time it has been forgotten in which of the 
two tombs the Ghishti lies buried. The residents of Bhargain are mostly 
Bhattis, a low and troublesome sub-division of Mnhammadans. The village 
was presented after the mutiny to Asa Singh, a neighbouring landholder, for 
supposed good services during the rebellion. 

Dharauli, a small village of parganah Azamnagar and tahsii Aliganj in the 
Eta district, is distant from Eta 24 miles. The population, in 1872, aumbered 
848 souls. The village is situated on the Eta and Aliganj road, and is tibo 
head-quarters of a police sectional division. 

Dhaulisab, a large village of parganah Marahra and tahsii Eta in the Eta 
district, is distant from Eta 10| mife. The population, in 1872, numbered 
1,808 souls. This is one of the “ Fachbhaxya ” villages of tbe Ghauhans. 
The remains of a fine old fort are still to be seen here. 

Dhuicri or Dharnri, a village on the banks of the Kili nadi in parganah 
Barna and tahsii Aliganj of the Eta district, lies on the road from Ete to AH- 
ganj, 18 miles to the east of Eta. The popnlation, in 1865, numbered 1,760 
souls, and in 1872 was 1,728. Dhumri was founded by one Dharm Gymi, a 
resident of Nagariya, now a hamlet belonging to Dhumri. He built a fort 
to the south-west of the village, where he was afterwards fcilM in a fight, 
Dhumri is a flourishing little trading town, and is notoifor ite grain, cotton, and 
the coarse sacking known as pattV" made from ihQ: mfi (Eibu€u$mnnahinm) 

and sani (Crotolaria juneea j, which are grown in great quantities in the hhdr 
plains to the south. There is a fair export in this article as far as Calcutta. 
Act. XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1878-74 supported a village police num¬ 
bering four men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 192, The number of 
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I10US6S ill the towncluriDg the same year was 588, and of these 178 were assess* 
ed with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-11-1 per house assessed and Re. 0-4-4 per 
head of the population. This with the balance from the previous year gave aii 
income of Rs. 483, of which Rs. 482 were expended in wages and public 
improvements. 

DundwAbaganj, a small, trading town in parganah Pati^li and tahsfl 
Aliganj of the Eta district, is situated on the Sahdwar and Patiali road, 22 miles 
iiorth-eastof Eta. The papulation, in 1865, was 5,817, and in 187^ was 5,414,of 
whom 2,778 are Hindus (1,35 8 females) and 2,636 areMusalmans (1,353 females). 
The area of the town is 65 square acres, giving 83 souls to the square acre. The 
town is made up of the two sites of Dundw^raganj and Dundw^ra Kh^Sj 
separated from each other by a strip of open country, but close enough to he. 
reo'arded as one. There are sixteen muhallas or wards. Tradition has it 
that the land on which the village is built was formerly in the possession of 
Kont Rajputs, who were expelled by Sbahab-ud-din Grhoriin 1194 A.D., and he 
settled here a colony of Dundiya Kayaths, from whom the present name is 
derived. The ganj or market was built by Shujnat Khan, the brother-in-lav«^ 
of the Farukhabad ITaw^b. Markets are held every Monday and Tuesday. 
The residents are chiefly Shaikh :^amind4rs, Juldhas, and Mah^jans. The 
Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) isin force in the town, and in 1873-74 support¬ 
ed a village police numbering 13 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Rs. 672. The number of houses in the town during the same year was 1,580, 
and of these 447 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-8-11 per 
house assessed, and Re, 0-2-7 per head of the population. This with a 
balance of Rs. 4 from the previous year gave an income of Rs. 1,16^0, of which 
Rs. 1,154 were expended on wages and public improvemants» 

Dundwdraganj, or Ganjdundwira as it is sometimes called, contains a ba- 
zar, market-place, and a sar4i, and its centre roadway is, 
a, busy place. (Some of the shops, especially those, 
for lie sale of cloth and blankets, a.re well built, and altogether, although strictly 
a country town and much isolated, it presents a fairly prosperous appearance. 
The DundwAra KhAs portion is a great agricultural village, containing many lar^ 
jnud-built houses and enclosures belonging to the MusalmAn zamindArs. In 
DundwAragaiij the inhabitants are also principally MusalmAnSj, among whom the 
weaver section is the most important. Both villages are narrow and of no great 
size, but are situated on a well-raised site. The short road which joins them is 
wide and metalled, and both are in communication wibh PatiAli and SahAwar. 
by a good nnmefcalled road. Dundwaraganj consists, as regards its more public 
places, of %n open space to the north-west ontskirt, where the sweetmeat-sellers^' 
shops are situated. This space communicates with the sar4i, which again opens 
on the bazar roadway, which runs from, west to east for some little distance 
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with shops on eaeli side to join the market-place. In the sarii of the sweet- 
meat-sellers’ bazar, on the roadway and in the market-place a very consider¬ 
able assemblage of country people takes place at market time, which occurs 
-every Monday and. Thursday. The sar^i is small and mnd-btiilt, bat clean, 
■'with a clear central space, which is shad^ by two ine nim irms. Enteral 
from the west, the bazar road commences with a small miwque on each 
side, hmiit respectively by the butchers and inn-keepers of the town, and giving 
Vath^ a pleasant appearance to the commencement of the busy street. 
The roadway, as it leaves the open country, rises considerably, and main¬ 
tains its higher level from end to end. It is metalled throughout, and 
has brick-built drains on each side close to the rather well-looking shops, 
for the rmdway is not very broad. Tl»3 market-place is a small o|»fi 
square,at the astern end of the south side of the i»zar, and contains a 
go<Kl well Houses with shops surround it in great parts, and the bazar wad. 
teonhiiiii^ a little distance beyond fe# .pquafe, ends lo the metaled roadway to 
tlnndwara Kh4s. ISiis town, though small, contains m^any csomparalively 
wealthy readenls, and is doubtless much thmight of and frequented by the 
inbabitants of the surrounding villages. To the east of Dundwdraganj stands 
Hie school, a new building of earth on a clean open site (G. P.). 

Eta, the chief town of the district of the same name in the Agra division, 
is situated on the north side of the grand trunk road in parganah Eta-Sakit, 
in lat. 27®B3'-50'^ and long. 78°-42'-25^. The population of the town, 
in 1865, numbered 6,507 souls, and in 1872 there were 8,044 inhayiasls, of 
whom 5,884 (2,277 females) were Hindds, 2,150 (885 females) were Musalfiiias, 
and ten were Christians. The town has been the head-quarters of the district 
since 1856 A.D., before which Patidli and Sirbpura both held that place suc¬ 
cessively and gave their names to the districi. The area of the town, including 
MayneganJ, built by the late Mr. P. 0. Mayne, c. b., amounts to 110 acres, or 
excluding Majneganj, to 93 acres, giving 86 souls to the square acre. 

Eta is only an over-grown village opened oat by metalled roads and of 
no importance beyond being the head-quarters of the 
district. The principal market-place is Maynegwg, on 
the outskirts of the town on the Grand Trunk road. It eonsisfe of two <ar- 
pies of shops joined by a centre part which is open and planhKl with and 
contains two good wells. To the west of the ^anj is the new part of Eta well 
supplied with good metalled roads and containing the tahsili sefaool, built like 
a small church with a square steeple. The school-room is large and well 
ventilated, and the site is open though low. A small boarding-house, in good 
condition, is attached to the school. To the east of Eta, is Eaja Dilsukh Rai’s 
temple, an extraordinarily high and durable edifice, built after the Raja’s own 
Resign. ■ Close' to it is a large tsffik ^ haadsome flight of steps of block 
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knnkiir leading on all sides to the water. Near the temple is the school-house 
built by the Raja and presented to the residents of the town. This structure 
stands on a well-selected site, open on all sides with neatly laid-out and shady 
grounds. The puhlie-rooms are raised high above the ground-level by a terrace- 
like plinth supporting massive pillars and wide oval arches. Behind the school- 
house and facing the Grand Trunk road stands the neat little municipal hall. 
In the town itself mud houses predominate, but most of the streets are metalled 
and drained. To the east of the town and amid the buildings is an open spot, 
which contains a public well shaded by an immense banyan tree, and is a place 
of resort for the people of the neighbourhood. The munsifi and dispensary 
are well-placed and well-cared for buildings. The tahslli lies beyond the Raja’s 
temple, with its buildings enclosed by a great mud wall. The houses of the. 
civil residents are few and scattered. Altogether the site is level and almost 
low^ and in former times it was subject to floodings which lodged in the numer- 
ons water-holes about. Mr. Mayne made a cutting into the great tank on the 
eastern outskirt and thence to the Isan nadi, distant four miles, which remedied 
this evil, but both require to be kept clean and deepened periodically to remove 
the accumulations of silt. 

There are markets on Mondays and Fridays, when Al dye from Bundelkhand, 
iudigo-seed, cotton and sugar are the staple articles of 

Municipality, trade. The Municipal Act is in force in Eta, and -the 

affairs of the town are managed by a committee of 15 members, of whom five 
are official and ten are elected by the tax-payers.» The incidence of the octroi 
during 1874-75 amounted to Re. 0-15-7 per head of the population. The fol¬ 
lowing statement shows the income and expenditure for several years :— 


Eeceipts. 

eo 

t- 

*'• 

00 

1873- 74. 

1874- 75. 

Expenditure. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

4 

t". 

00 


Rs 

Rs. Bs, 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Opening balance, 

357 

790 1,631 

Collection, 

••• 

958 

923 

968 

Class I.—Food and drink, 

4,458 

4,913 5,451 

Head -0 jffice, 


528 

322 

353 

„ II.—Animals for 

38 

40 44 

Original works, 

... 

1,783 

3,047 

2,411 

slaughter. 



Supervision, 


45 

42 

69 

„ III.—Fuel, &c., 

463 

582 682 

Repairs, &c., 

... 

742 

607 

917 

,, IV.—Building mate- 

296 

316 305 

Police, 

... 

1,013 

1,021 

1,032 

rials. 



Education, 


174 

234 

360 

„ V—-Drugs, spices,,., 

419 

476 605 

Conservancy, 


937 

933 

1,072 

IV.—Tobacco, 

369 

471 460 

Charitable grants, 


189 

210 

192 

,, TII.—Textile fabrics, 

630 

707 734 

Lighting, &c., 


465 

481 

i 343 

„VIIL—Metals, 

291 

303 172 

Gardens, 


143 

150 

153 

Total octroi, 


7,808 MSS 

Refunds, 


913 

693 

635 


119 

160 '36 

Miscellaneous, 


263 

248 

807 

Miscenaneous, 

-lyUl 

1,055 1,292 




1 


Pounds, ... 

194 

172 267 






Extraordinary, 

1«S 

456 152 

Total, 


8,153 

8,911 

9,322 

Total, 

8,94 3 

1 10,441 11,831 
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Statement shoicing the net import of dutiable articles and the consumption per head 

of the population. 


1 

Articlei. 

i 

j 

1 ! 

Net imparts m 1 

1 

Camumptim per head in 

187S-73. 

1873-74. 

. 187 

2-73. 

! 

1873 

1-74, 

Quantity. 

_ 

a 

cs 

'S 

> 

Quantity. 

Value.. 

Quiuility. 

o 

B 

> 

I ! 

CS 

^ 3 1 

o 

s 

1 

1 

! 

Mds, 

Es. 

Mds. 

Hs. 

! i 

j M. S. c.: 

Es. a. p 

M. s. c. 

Ks, a, p. 

Grain, ... i 

62,080 


60,274 

6,619 

6 % W 

0 IS 6 

j 7 19 10 

0 13 2 

Sugar refined, 

1,516 

... 

1,994 

... 

0 7 7 


jo 9 14 

... 

Ditto nnreftned, ... 

7,286 

>«« 

6,880 

... 

0 36 1 

... 

0 34 4 

I 

GM, ■... 

706 

1 *..« 

98 i 

... 

0 3 8j 


0 4 11 

i 

Other articles of food, 

i4,C68 

fg,4v8! 

8,271 

14,211 


1 8 8 

... ' 

^ 1 12' 3 

Animals for slanghter, 

... 

hds. 2,222 

hds. 1,280 

... 

1 hd. i 

... 

h ds, |r 

Oil, 

628. 


768 

■ ... 

loss 

... 

0 3 12 

»*• 

Oil-feeds, .. 

2,^112 


l,h30 

... 

10 8 9 


0 9 1 

... 

Pnel, &c., ... 

: 22,593 

1 

30,839 

... 

2 28 6; 


! 3 £3 41 


Building materials, ] 

430 

1 7,520 

1 ... 

i 9,270 

! 0 2 2 

i 0 14 n 

... i 

1 2 4 

Drugs and spices, ... 

... 

i 11,9931 ... 

i 14,665 

1 

l 7 10 

... 

I is 2 

Tobacco, 

1,3241 

... 

i i.:"5 

i '•* 

jo 6 10 

‘ ... 

; 0 8 12^ 


European cloth, ... ■ 

... 

1 1 oa 

94,319 

u 

1 1 J5 5 g 

I 

111 10 6 

Native clolh, 


5 ^ 

i ... 

1 38,478| 


; ... 

1 4 12 6 

Metals, ... 

... 

1 27,261 ... 

|35j9t6| t.c 

1 3 6 3 

i 

... 

14 7 6 

! 


The tow n is said to have been founded about five hundred years ago by 
Sangr4m Singh, a Chaulian Th4kur and descendant of 
Prithiraj of Dehli. This chief then resided at Pahor, 
a viliaffe one mile soath of Eta. He had come out to bunt in the direction of 

O 

Eta and was so delighted with the locality that he determined to build a town 
on the spot. While digging for^tbe foundations with a dagger he happened to 
strike on a brick, and gave the place the name of inta^ meaning ^ a place of 
bricks’ and hence is derived the name Eta, A similar fable is narrated of the 
origin of the name Etawa (Intawa). Local tradition makes Eta to have been 
the site of an older town named Aurangabad, which had been deserted and was 
at that time a jungle. Sangram Singh built a mud fort which is still in exist¬ 
ence to the north of the town, and for several generations his dmcendants 
occupied the surrounding territory, with the title ofEaja, until the mutiny, when 
Baja Damar Singh rebelled and his property was confiscated, while he lost the 
title of Baja. 

Eta-sakTt, a parganah of the Eta district, Is bounded on the north-west by 
parganah Marahra; on the south-west by the Mainpuri district; on the 
north and north-east by parganahs Sah4war-Ears4na and Sirbpura; on 
the east by Sirbpura and Sonhar, and on the south by the Mainpuri district 
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In 1872-73 tBe total area comprised 164,554 acres, of which 86,784 acres 
were cultivated (56,591 acres irrigated and 2,460 acres tardi), 17,397 acres 
>\^ere cdlturable, and 60,373 acres were barren. The parganah is com¬ 
posed of the old taluka of Eta on the north, joined to parganah Sakifc on the 
south. The united parganah consists, for the main part, 
Physical features. nnbroken flat interspersed with large tracts of 

mar, which ciconr sometimes in isolated patches, and again in continuous wastes 
of miles in extent. A wide atrip of high-ljing hh'dr or sandj soil stretches 
along the whole course of the nadi, breaking into sandy undulations 

which slope down to the narrow strips of tardi along the river-^bed. With the 
exception of a few villages bordering on Sonhar and this Kill tract, the soil 
throughout is a fair ddmat, shading off in places to a soil of a lighter quality, 
Bhdr or sand only forms 9-5 per cent, of the cultivation. The Isan nadi 
flows through the parganah and forms a drainage channel to oari'y off the surface 
moisture and superfluous water from the canal. It runs generally in a narrow 
deeply-cut bed, overflowing its banks and flooding the adjacent lands only in 
the heaviest rains. In one place, close to where it is crossed by the Shikohabafl 
road, the adjoining country is naturally low and is inundated from the river, 
and used largely for rice cultivation. In some places the Isnn is used for irriga-! 
tion for the raU crops during the early part of the season by bei ng dammed across. 
Kuchcha wells are possible all over the parganah, and are extensively used 
wherever they have not been supplanted by the canal. The number of wells and 
the area irrigated from each is shown below : — 


Class of well. 

Number. 

Number 

of 

rupa. 

Area 

irrigated, 

Area irri¬ 
gated from 
each tup. 

Average 
depth 
of water. 

Average 
depth 
to water. 

Fukka, ... fM 1 

1,768 

„ 5,027 

24,951 

496 

n-o 

17*93 

llnchcha) •«* •*■ 

3,500 

4,678 

I9»,88l 

4 24 

7-65 

17M2 

Dhenkli, ... ' 

12 

12 

19 

1 6 

4’0 

6*0 

Totg.!, 

5,280 ^ 

9,617 

44,35» 


... 



The former assessments of the Sakifc portion of the parganah from 1225 to 
Fiscal history. I2i4:fasli (1817-18 to 1837-38 A.D.) was as follows 


Tear. 

Dematid. 

Year. 

Demand. 

Year. 

Demand. 

Year. 

Demand. | 

Year. 

Demand. 

1225, ... 

Es, 

76,110 

1229, ... 

Es. 

64,758 

1233, ... 

Ks. 

74,461 

1237, ... 

Es. 

72,670 

1241, ... 

Es. 

74,162 

J226, 

6&,040 

.64J537 

12^0, ... 

65,464 

> 234, ... 

74,500 

1238, ... 

72,620 

1 242, ... 

74,274 

1227, ... 

1231, 

74,304 

1236, ... 

74,342 

1239, ... 

72,C20' 

1248, ... 

73,081 

]i22.8, ... 

64,687 

1232, ... 

74,304 

1 23^, •«. 

74,388 

1240, ... . 

74,249 

1244, ... 1 

73,101 
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The assessment in 1840 was made at a revenue of Rs. 75^8423 whicii gave an 
incidence of Rs. 2-0-2 per acre on the cultivation. In talnka Eta^ the settlements 
from 1210 to 1212 fasli (1802-3 to 1804-05 A-D.) were made with the Saja 
of Eta as tainkadarj and he was continued^ in possession at the settlements from 
1213 to 1215 and from 1216 to 1220. In 1221, the estate was brought under 
direct management, but the settlement for 1222 to 1226 was again made with 
the Raja.^ Arrears accrued in 1223, and the settlement was anniilleci and 
separate farming arrangements were made for each village from 1224 to 1235 
fasli (1816-17 to 1827-28 A.D.). The settlement was then revised and en¬ 
gagements were again taken from Raja Megh Singh. The revenue demand 
from 1225 to 1244 fasli was as follows:— 


Year. 

'O 

m 

3 

o 

Q 

Year. 

Demand. 

Year. 

Demand, 

Year. 

Demand. 

Y^ear. 

. 

i 

a 

0 


Rs. 

1229, ... 1 

Eb. 


Re. 


Es. 

, 

Es.. 

1225, 

61,6iS 


63,216 

1233, 

€8 363 

1237, ... 

6V®®' 

124*, ... 

67,097 

1226, 

62 040 

1230, ... j 

62,»99 

1234, ... 

68.363 

... 

67,201 

12 42, ... 

67,097 

1227, ... 

63,216 

1231, ... 1 

68 351 

1235, ... 

68,37 S 

1239, ... 1 

€7,k0i 

12-13, ... 1 

67,097 

1228, ... 

63,216 

1232, ... 

! 

68,951 

1236, ... 

i 

6%364 

1240, ... i 

67,097 

1244, ... i 

i 

66,397 


In 1840, Mr. G. Edmonstone proposed to continue the arrangement with 
the Raja but the Board directed him 3 to make a sub-settlement with the village 
proprietors or their mukaddams, w’ho were to be recorded as biswaddrs, paying 
a certain sum as malikdna to the Raja of Eta as talnkadar. The result of this 
arrangement was that out of a total of 147 estates, 128 were settled with tha 
village proprietors, and 19 only, in which the proprietors were not forthcoming, 
or where the Raja had entire possession of the management, ware settled wi’th him 
as proprietor. The amount of malikdna seems to have been fixed at 29 per cent, 
on the revenue. The results of this arrangement, taking the two pargauahs as 
one, was a revenue of Rs. 1,43,927, and a malikdna of Rs. 16,228. In Eta alone, 
Mr. Edmonstone imposed a revenue of Rs. 68,486, amounting to about 61 to 62 
per cent, of the assets and failing at Re. 1-15-7 on the cultivation. 

Though the famine which pressed so heavily on the pargauahs on the 
other side of the Kali was not so severely felt here, it 
was considered necessary to revise the assessmeiil. The 
revision was made by Mr. Cocks, who says that it was the addition of the 
malikdna that ruined the mukaddams, but as the maiikdm was little more than 
17 per cent, of the assets (being 29 per cent, of a revenue really asssesssd 
on 59*7 per cent, of the rental assets), and the total demand was only 76*7 per 
cent, of the assets, the cause of the break-down must be looked for elsewhere. 

1 Board’s Rec., April 3, 18ia,No. February 25, ISIS ; Ho. 23. ^ fhid, Jed© 6, 

lSt4. Ho. 26 : October 30, 1817, Janaarj 1, 1823, Hoe. SSBl: Marcb 24, 1834, No 3: Jane 2, 

1826, 5 : April 6, 1825, No. 2. * 28tb April, 1840. 
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It may be suggested that the newness of the position and an imfamiliarity with 
the duties of proprietors holding direct from Government had much to do with 
the failure. In parganali Sakit, Mr. Cocks merely says tluit the want of manage¬ 
ment and honesty on the part of the zamindars” led to the deterioration of the 
parganah. Whatever may have been the causes^ balances accrued in five years 
in Sakit amounting to Es. 18,5493 or 24 per cent, of the revenue, and in 
Eta to Es. 853478, or 42 per cent, of the demand. In Eta, 9 estates were 
sold by auction for arrears of revenue, and were bought in by Government 
in default of purchasers ; 17 estates were held in direct management ; 9 were 
farmed, and many others were transferred either by mortgage or private sale. 
Eventually in Sakit a reduction of Es. 5,214, or 7 per cent, of tbe revenue, was 
made over 58 villages, and in Eta the reduction amounted to Es. 4,468, or 6*5 
per cent, of the demand over 70 villages. The general result for the united 
parganah was a revenue of Es. 1,34,245 and a malikdna of Es. 1,4,958, fall¬ 
ing at Re. 1-13-9 on the cultivated acre; in Eta at Re. 1-13-6 and in Sakit 
at Ee. 1-13-11. At the expiration of the settlement the revenue stood at 
Es. 1,33,216 and the maliMna at Bs. 14,736, and owing to the increase in cultb 
vation, the incidence of the revenue on the cultivated aero fell to Ee. 1-8*6. 

The malikdna of the Eta villages was enjoyed by the Raja until the mutiny,” 
T sf s Raja of Eta after which the whole of his estates were confiscated 
to Government for rebellion; the family characteristic 
of unswerving lo}^alty and adherence to the British Government,” which is pro¬ 
minently noticed by Mr. Edmonstone, appearing to have died out with tbe 
representative then in possession, Raja Megh Singh, as the estates of his son, 
Raja Dambar Singh, were confiscated for rebellion. The only villages which 
escaped forfeiture in this parganah w^ere seven, which hacl been set aside for 
the maintenance of the E4ni, and had been recorded in her name. These have 
descended to the grandson of Raja Damar Singh, the son of his daughter, 
who was married to a Rajpiit noble in the Jaipur territory, and are the only 
remnants of the ancestral property now left to the family. The other villages 
settled direct with the Raja which were still in his actual possession at the time 
of the mutiny were given in rew^ard to loyal subjects ; the malikdna income 
however from the villages sub-settled with the mukaddams was not given away, 
but, having become the property of Governmenb by the the act of confiscation, 
has been, since the mutiny, credited, together with the actual demand, as reve¬ 
nue. Two villages form an exception in which the Raja’s right to malikdna 
had, antecedent to the mutiny, been sold by auction under a civil court decree. 
The malikdna in these villages too was at first confiscated and credited to Go¬ 
vernment with the rest, but the auction-purchasers made good their claim in the 
civil courts, ami obtained a decree against Government which was not contest¬ 
ed, entitling them to receive tim 
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The records relating to the period preceding the mutiny have been destroy- 

Other transfers statistics of transfers can only be given from 

1857 to 1870. Daring this period 17,891 acres of culti¬ 
vation, paying a revenue of Ks. 29,380, were transferred by private sale for a sum 
of Es. 3,92,358, which gives an average of Es. 21-14-11 per acre and 13*4 years' 
purchase of the land revenue. Between 1857 and 1863 the price was Ila. 18-6-1 
per acre for 7,327 acres, and between 1864 and 1870 this had risen to Es. 24-6-3 
per acre for 15,697 acres* Between 1857 and 1870, 2,884 cultivated acres, pay¬ 
ing a revenue of Es. 4,886, were sold by auction for Rs. 32,046, giving an aver¬ 
age rate of Rs. 11-1-9 and 6*6 years’ purchase of the revenue, and during the 
same period 7,032 cultivated acres, paying a land-revenue of Rs. 12,388, were 
transferred by mortgage, giving a cultivation value of Es. 10-13-1 per acre and 
6*1 years’ purchase of the revenue. Altogether 27,807 acres of cultivated land 
changed hands at an average price of Es. 17-15-11 per acre and 1()*7 years’ pnr- 
chaseof the land-revenue. By far the largest portion of the transfers have been 
effected by private arrangement, and this is the best test of the value of the land, and 
all throngh the rise in value is remarkable. It should he noted, however, that as 
a number of the transfers have been of the biswadars’ rights in villages paying 
malikdnay the general average price per acre and number of years’ purchase of 
the revenue must consequently have been materially reduced, as the maliMna 
has been included in the revenue of the transferred share, and estates so bur¬ 
dened would of course bear a lower marketable value than those assessed at 
the usual standard. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas 



Total 
area in 
.aorei. 

1 Umassem&d. 


Barrmi. 

Eeveoue 

free. 

, CtdtmrmMe, 

j CMiivated. 

! old 
waste. 

Newly 
aban¬ 
doned. j 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

Dty, 

. ' 1 

Total. 

Fitil' ... 

Pre&CTit ditto, 

168,04S 

164,554 

68 901 
60,373 

882 

5,450 

14,844 

10,778 
' 2*553 

5^847 

59^051 

19,185 

27,733 

72,032 

86,784 


Of the area entered as irriorafeed, 2,460, acres are tardi land and of the area 
entered as old waste, 1,731 acres are under groves. 
Erom these figures it "Wili be^ seen that cultivation has 


Crops and soils. 


increased nearly 20*5 per cent, and irrigation bj 11 per cent. Cultivation 
has principally increased in the dry area: hence the proportion of irrigation to 
cultivation has fallen from 73 to 67*6 per cent EJmHf crops occupy 45*5 per 
cent, of tie total cultivation as compared with 38*6 per cent- In 1840; the 
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cultivation of cotton has increased from 4‘5 to 9*1 per cent, of the total 
cultivation ; of sugar-cane from 0*5 to 0*9 per cent.; of rice from 1*0 to 
3*4 per cent.^ and of indigo from 0 to 1*7 per cent. In the rahi^ the 
cultivation of wheat has risen from 21,195 acres to 23,383 acres, and of 
harley from 10,509 to 16,798 acres, supplanting so far the inferior crops. 

The new settlement was made by Mr. S. 0. B. Eidsdale and came into 
effect from July, 1873. He found the actual assets of the parganalx corrected 
for lands cultivated by proprietors and lands held free of rent at average culti¬ 
vating rates, and for lands held on division of produce 
Present settlement. estimate, amounted to Rs. 2,72,242, giving an average 

rent-rate of Rs. 3-2-1 per acre. His assumed average rent-rates, graduated for 
each class of soil distinguished as wet or dry, gave a total valuation of 
Rs. 3,56,957, to which must be added from misceilaneous sources Rs. 3,500, 
or a total of Rs. 3,60,457, Malikdna has been remitted except in two instances, 
where the Raja’s rights were pui*cha3ed before the mutiny. Mr. Ridsdale 
ultimately assessed at Rs. 1^84,300, falling at Rs. 2-1-11 on the cultivation 
and giving an increase of 38 4 percent, above the existing revenue without 
malikdna. In the villages which did not before pay malikdna the rise has been 
37 per cent., and in those where malikmia had been previously paid only 10 
per cent. The average rent-rate implied by the new revenue is Rs. 4-3-10 
per acre. The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates 
have been applied ;— Gauhd'i —wet, 10,096 acres; di'y, 638 acres; and tardi^ 
36 acres; total, 10,770 acres: —wet, 5,760 acres; dry, 2,989 acres; 

and Airui, 1,347 acres; total, 10,096 acres: ddniat —wet, 39,525 acres; dry, 
17,370 acres; and ^am, 1,053 acres; total, 57,948 acres : hhdr —wet, 1,210 
acres; dry, 6,736 acres ; and tardij 24 acres ; total, 7,970 acres, out of a 
cultivation amounting to 86,784 acres. The rent-rates applied are given at 
page 82. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Eta-Sakit contained 434 in- 
" , . habited villages, of which 242 had less than 200 in- 

Population, 1 , - 1 , 

habitants ; 129 had between 200 and 500, 53 had be¬ 
tween 500 and 1,000; and eight had between 1,000 and 2,000. The towns con¬ 
taining more than 5,000 inhabitants**were Eta with 8,044 and Saklt with 5,415 
i nhabitants. The settlement records show 291 estates, of which 219 were zamiri- 
da d, 19 were perfect, and 52 were imperfect pattiddri, and one was bhaydchara. 

The total population, in 1872, numbered 124,870 souls (56,144 females), 
giving 485 to the square mile or 767 to the cultivated square mile. Classified 
aocordingto religion, there were 116,997 Eindiiq of whom 52,545 wore females; 
7,863 MusalmdnSj amongst whom 3,595 were females; and ten were Christians, 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, th^ census 
Bhows 9,580 Brahmans, of whom 4,106 were females; 7,342 Rajpiits including 
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SjOOl female; 2,709 Banijas (1,264 females); whilst the great mass ef the 
popnlation is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 97, 366 souls, of whom 44,114 are females. The Brahman 
and Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganab are not distinguished in the 
returns. The Rajputs belong to the Ohauh^a (4,512), Solankhi (469), Tomar 
(941), Pramar (95), Sikharwir (62), Farihar, Eathor (138), Katija, Fundir 
(102), Sisodija, Gahlot (153), Bais (116), Jadon, Dhakra, Badgnjar (195), 
Gaur, Chandel, Gaurahar, Janghara (96), Bangar, Bhadauriya, Raghubansi, 
Kachhwaha, Gaharwar, Katydr, Surajbansi, Kirar, Sombansi, Khatri, Kate- 
hirija, Bachhul, Gautam, Bhal, Gohail, and Jadubansi clans. Amongst the 
other castes of the census, the follovving show more than one thousand members 
each:—Kajath (2,150), Kaehhi or Murao (8,061), Barhai (2,742), Mahajan 
(3,450), AMr (17,610), Lodha (22,753), Khikrob (2,319), Kahar (4,073)^ 
Hajidm (2,439), Chamar (13,785>, Dhobi (1,225), Gadarija (3,760), KiiinMr 
(2,022), Kori, (2,507),' and Tell (1,584)- The following .have letireea one- 
hundred and one thousand members:—Goshdin (463), Dhuiia or Kandera 
(668), Darzi (875), Dhobi (728), Dhanak (727), Bharbliiinja (423), Jogi 
(427), Sonar or Zargar (752), Lobar (128), Kliatik (185), Nunera (556), 
Aheriya (117), Nat (186), and Banjara (352). 

Distributing the agricultural population at settlement amongst proprietors 
and cultivators, the former numbered 1,465 souls, 
proprie- amongst whom Thakurs possessed 35 per eeni of the 
total area of the parganah ; Brahm ms held 14 per 
cent.; Kajaths, 25 percent.; Baniyas, Europeans and Lodlias, each 3 per oesi; 
Ahirs 8 per cent., and Musalmans, 9 per cent Numerous proprietary bodies 
are rare, less than half the estates being held by more than four sharers, and of 
the rest, about two-thirds are owned by single proprietors aod one-third by less 
than four sharers. The Tbikurproprietary bodj’^ is almost exclusively Chauhaa, 
including taluka Bajor, owned by Raja KhusL^i Singh. Formerly they owned 
almost all the parganah, comprising the Rajor, Eta, Barauli, and Jirsmi estates. 
The Els estate was nearly altogether confiscated for rebellion, and the Barauli 
and Jiremi talufcas passed into other hands by sale for arrears of revenue before 
1838; the former is now owned by Europeans, the Messrs. Maxwell , of Cawn- 
pore, in connection with their indigo-factories, and the latter was purchased by 
Kayaths of Sakit, former commissariat contractors, who bought tie estate at' 
auction for a nominal sum. Two other large estates, Kasbah Sakit and its 
component villages,and taluka Manikpur, comprising 27^ villages—ivere the an¬ 
cestral property of the old Kanungoi family of Sakit,'but they also vrere sold 
for arrears of revenue‘about the same period,, and were purchased, the former by 
a-Musahuan commissariat servant, whose son still owns it, and' the latter by the 
Eayath who bought Jirsmi, ThakiOT comprise 12 per cent, of the cultivating 
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castes ; Brabmans; 12 percent.; Lodhas, 24 ; Kaclihisj 18 ; AhirSj 14; Chamars^ 
9 ; Grararijasj 8 ; Kahars, Khakrobs and Musalmazis^ 2 per cent, each, and other 
castes, 7 per cent, of the total population actually engaged in cultivating the 
soil (16,068). 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amono-st 
proprietors and tenants during the year of measurement:— 



Number. 

Area held on 
paying 

Total 
average 
area held 
by each 
in acres 

Total 

cash 

rents. 

-p 

Pi 

u 

03 

Propor¬ 

tional 

Class of cuUiraWrs. 

of 

holders. 

In cash. 

In kind. 

Average c 
per acre. 

distribu¬ 
tion per 
cent* 

Proprietors (seer), 

1,465 

Acres. 

13.793 

Acres. 

119 

9i 

Rs. 

3 4,333 

Rs. a. p. 
2 7 10 

16 

Occupancy tenants. 

11,453 

6s,8S4 

736 

5 

1,74,804 

2 16 6| 

69 

Tenants at-will, ... 

3,374 

J 0,843 


3 

3‘8,4S7 

3 8 9 

14 

Rent-free, ... ... 

1,236 

1,119 

••• 

... 

67S' 


1 

Total, 

17,655 

84,639 

2,145 


2,48,202 

- 

100 


The occupations of the poeple are shown in the statistics collected at the 


^ , census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. ' * ' 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 383 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 4,809 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, w^ashermon, &c., 1,991 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 25,050 in agricultural operations ; 5,265 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral and animal. There were 4,819 persons returned as labourers 
and 518 as of no specified oecupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 4,078 as landholders, 69,112 as cultivators, 
and 51,685 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu¬ 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,447 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 68,726 souls. Taluka 
Eta was a portion of the old Akbari parganah of Sakit, and was separated from 
it in the last century and formed a distinct parganah up to 1872, when Eta and 
Sakit were united. Sakit formed the south-eastern portion of the present 
parganah. 

Faizpue Badaeiya, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north 
by the Ganges ; on the south by parganahs Pachlfina, Bilrdm and Soron; on the 
west by the Aligarh district, and on the east by Au]4i. In 1872-73 the area 
comprised 31,504 acres, of which 19,757 acres were cultivated (3,628 irrigated), 
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65 OO 4 acres were culturable, 32 were held free of reventiej and 5j711 acres 
were barren. 


This parganab and Aulai resemble in all respects the similar riyerine par- 

Pbjsical feaUreg Nidhpiir : thej lie between the old bed of the 

Ganges and its present conrse, and haTe been formed 
by the recession of the river. The parganab is divided into three portions as in 
Nidhpnr : ( 1 ) the katm or low-lying land on the river’s bank, which is subject 
to inundations from the Ganges ; ( 2 ) the danra or uplands, and the tardi or low¬ 
lands adjoining the Bnrliganga, or old bed of the Ganges. There is very little 
katra, as the encroachments of the river of late years has caused it almost to dis¬ 
appear. The danra comprises the greater portion of the area, and is here nmch 
superior to AuI4i. It consists of a light thin soil, which deteriorates the further 
away it lies from the Ganges, and is worst as it approaches the Bnrbganga. Its 
value depends upon the level and the depth of the deposit; wherever there is a 
depression, the soil is nsuallj deep and good, and produ'^s :siigar and wheai^ but 
only in favourable, seasons, without artificial irrigatioa. This thick depiMit of 
earth is usually called gaur. Water in the danra is found at from eight to ten 
feet from the surface, and irrigatioa by means of the dJimkli or lever is practised. 
The tardi lands of both the old and now Ganges is a fine rich soil, growing sugar 
and rice without irrigation; but the former is less valuable, being less open, and 
wanting|ia the means of escape for the water when the inundation is excessive, 
so that the water often lodges and destroys the crop. Most of the land of the 
Ganges katra is. classed as tardly but there is some high-lying land with poor soil 
which only grows barley. The Man/ crops at settlement showed a pereeulag© 
of 57*5 on the total cultivation: siigar<-mne, 10*6 per cent; cotton, 22*0, and 
cAarf or fodder 5*8. In the rabij wheat covered 27*8 per cent, of the total cultiva¬ 
tion, barley 11*8 and other crops only 2*0 per cent. The following statement 
shows the well capabilities at settlement: — 


Class of wells. 

Nn tuber. 

j 1 

Number of Total areaj ^j-ea 
runs. 1 irrigated. | 

1 run. j 

i j 1 

Averagt 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Pakka, 

8 

8 

17 2*12 

9-So 

s-w 

Buchcha, ... 

319 

819 

5S2 1 -82 

S-Of 

2*76 

i^henkli, ... 

1,171 

1,171 

1,606 1-28 

1 ’ 

4‘6S 

i -97 

Total, 

1,498 

1,498 

2,105 

... 



The assessments of the first four settlements were as follows : —( 1 ) Rs. 42,866; 


Fiscal history. 


(2) Rs. 42,352; ( 3 ) Rs. 47,576 ; and under Regula¬ 
tion IX. of 1833; ( 4 ) Rs. 34,633. The revenue, before 
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the present or fifth settlement was made^ was Es. 32,027, giving a small decrease, 
due to loss bj diluvion on the Ganges. The following statement compares 
the areas of the past and present settlements, and shows at once the pro¬ 
gress that has been made; — 



f 

i 
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36,226 

31,5<j4 
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86 

32 

Acres. 

7,371 

6,711 

1 

Acres. 

8,S94 ' 
6,403 j 

Acres. 

2,219 
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1 

Acres. 

15,235 

3,628 

Acres. 

2,428 

16,129 

Acres. 

17,663 

19,767 

Acres. 

28,769 

25,761 


The irrigated area of the present settlement includes 1,120 acres of tardi 
land. Notwithstanding the great loss hy diluvion (13 per cent, of the total area) 
the cultivation has increased by 12 per cent, and had there been a proportional 
increase to the cultivation in the portion of the area lost to the parganah the total 
increase would have amounted to 28*5 per cent. The former settlement was 
made by Mr. Timins in the Budaon district, and bis revenue fell at Re. 1-3-3 
per acre on the assessable area and at Re. 1-15-5 per acre on the cultivation, thus 
implying an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-10-11 per acre : at the expiration of the 
settlement this fell to Re. 1-9-11 on the cultivation, and still 23 per cent, of the 
culturable area remained uncultivated. The new settlement has been made by 
Mr. J. S. Porter, and he found that the attested rental of the village papers, 
corrected for lands tilled by proprietors and revenue-froe holdings, by imposing 
average cultivators’ rates, and for land held on payments in kind (12 per cent, 
of the cultivation) by estimate, amounted to Rs. 58,434, giving an average 
rent-rate of Rs. 2-15-4 per acre. He next distributed the soils of the pargar 
nahs with the following valuations :—• 


Soil. 1 

A rea in 
acres. 

i 

Rate per 
acre. 

1 

Soil. 

Area. 

i 

Rate per 
acre. 




Ba. a. 




Rs« a. 

Tarai 

Ist 
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8 0 
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Ist ... 

3,601 

6 4 


2nd 

943 1 

6 4 


2nd ... 

2,485 

3 16 

Oaulian 

1st 
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10 8 


3rd ... 

1,169 

2 10 

o 

2nd ... i 

1,546 1 

6 4 

BMr, 

M. 

9,591 

1 5 


The result of this calculation was a rental of Rs. 61,487. In this parganah the 
decrease due to the area under groves (26 acres) was more than counter¬ 
balanced by taking into account the manufacture of sulphate of soda (khdri). 
The waste land was poor though culturable, and, finally, Mr. Porter assessed at 
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50 percent, of the asseis, or Bs. SI,! 10^ falling at Re. 1-3-4 per acre on tie assess¬ 
able area and at Re, 1-9-2 per acre on the cultiYation, and thus implying a rental 
of Rs. 62j220, or 6 per cent, above tie corrected assets of the village papers. 
The demand was reduced in 37 villages, was rais«l in 18, and remained un¬ 
changed'in two, giving a total decrease of Rs. 917, or a little mom than 3 
cent, on the existing revenue, which had been imposed noder the 75 per <»nt, 
rule. The new assessment came into force in July, 1871, 

AcTOrding to the census of 1872, parganah Faizpnr Badarija contained 92 
_ , . inhabited villages, of which 49 had less than 2 CM) 

Fapiilation. . , , . 

inhabitants; 28 had between 200 and 500; 14 had 
between 500 and 1,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement 
records show 57 mabils or estates, of which 45 were zamindiri, six were perfect, 
and ax were imperfect pattidari. The total population in 1872 mi,mbered. 24,300 
aonls (11,157 females), giving 496 mile,'or 607 to the cnitivstad 

aquare mile. Classified according to religion, there were 21,790 Hindis, of whom 
10,012 were fem^ales; 2,498 Mnsalmins, amongst whom 1,139 were female; 
and 12 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 1,640 Brahmans, of whom 746 were females; 1,170 
Bajpiits, including 481 females; 659 Baniyas (3*29 females) ; wRilst the great 
mass of the population is included iu the other castes ” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 18,321 souls, of whom 8,456 are females. The Brahman and 
Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not distingidshed in the re¬ 
turns. The Rajputs belong to the Ohanhdn (56), Soiankhi (118), fomar, Pra- 
mar, Sikharwar, Rifchor, Katiya, Pnndir, Gahlot, Bais, J4don, Badgujar, Gaur, 
Gaurahar (695), Bangar, Raghubansi, Kachhwaha, Kii4r, Sombansi, Katehi- 
riya, Bachhal, Mabarwar, Taila and Khadhi clans. Amongst the other castes 
of the census, the following show more than one thousand members each:— 
Kfchhi or Murao (3,300), AMr (3,499), Kabar (1,134), Chamkr (3,371), and 
Gadariya (I 5 O 67 ). The following have between on© hundred and one thousand 
members:—Kajath(378), Barhai (448), Mab4jan (456), Lodha(895), Khakrob 
(553), Goshain (125), fiajjara (372), Dhuna or Kandera (163), Dhobi (394), 
Kumhar (293), Kori (814), Nimera (486), and Teli (405). Distributing the 
agricultural population amongst proprietors and cultivators, the former at settle¬ 
ment numbered 317 souls, and amongst them Tti4kurs possessed 28 per cent. 

of the total area of the parganah.; Brahmans held 8 

CultiTatorsand proprietors. , ,, /» , -n - « ^ 

per cent. ; Kayaths, 6 per cent; Baniyas, 2 per cent.; 

Mahajans, 1 per cent.; Abirs, 12 per cent ; Musalmins, 23 per cent, and 

Europeans, 12 per cent, of the total area. Thakurs comprised 9 per cent, of the 

cultivating castes; Brahmans, 14 ; Kachhis, 13 ; Aldrs, 15; Chamars, 8 ; Musal- 

mans, 9 ; Gadariyas, 16 ; Kayaths, Kahars, Lodhas and Kbakrobs, 3 per cent 

each, and others 14 per cent, of the total population engaged in cultivation. 

T 
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The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants during the year of measurement:— 
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2 8 1 
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... 

1 ^ 
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2 

Total, 

3,866 

17,340 

2,417 1 


48,901 


1 loa 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. male adult population (not less than hl’teen years of 

age), 41 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 632 in, domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, 314 in commerce, in buying 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 5,214 in agricultural operations ; 890 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 923 persons returned as labourers and 245 as of 
no speeified occupation. Taking tbe total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 824 as landholders, 14,913 as cultivators, and 8,563 
as engaged in occupations unconnected and with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 358 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 13,143 souls, Faizpur Bada- 
riya is named after the village of the same name, or Faizpur, on the banks of 
the river (Burhganga),” which is now usually shortened to Badariya (see 
Badariya). In the time of Akbar it formed a portion of parganiih Sahisw&i 
in dasttir and sirkar Budaon, and was separated during the last century. Consider¬ 
able changes have occurred since the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1838 : 
fifteen estates have been transferred to Aligarh and two have been cut away by the 
river; seven estates have been added by partition and one (Sotna) by resumption, 
Himmatnagar Bajhera, a village of parganah Nidhpur and tahsil Aliganj 
of the Eta district, is situated 33 miles north-east of Eta. The population, 
in 1865, numbered 2,215 souls, and in 1872 was 1,564. It was founded in 
the time of Nawab Shiijaafc Khan, the brother-in-law of Nawab Muhammad 
Khan, Bangash, of Fariikliabad, by Him mat Singh, Raja of Eta, At the 
settlement in 1838 it formed the head-quarters of a taluka consisting of 
twenty villages, for which Raja Himmafc Singh and his successor had 



ea'bibbXel JdI 

enjojed a nanhir aHowance of Hs. 4j591 per annaiiij which was then cliscon- 
tioued.^ 

Jaithea, a village of parganah Azaninagarof the Eta districtj lies on the Eta 
and Aliganj road at a distance of 24 miles from Eta. The popalatlon^ in 1865^ 
was 8,4555 1,077. It is said to have heee fonaded bj Jaisiikh 

Bai, granclson of Dfiir Sali4i, brother of Raja Earn Saliii, the Bithor Ttiikar 
who founded. Rampor. Jaisukh Rai is said to have been a worshipper of the 
Jaithri goddess, under whose protection he put hisnewlj founded town, which 
was therefore called Jaithra* Jaisukh Rai’s house and a representation of its 
former owner in stone are still to be seen in the village. His descendants are 
poor cultivators. Tha village w'as formerij a part of the large talukadari ow'jied 
bj the Katija Thakurs who had become Mnsalraans, but has since fallen into 
the hands of the monej-lendiog Thakur Raja of Awa Misa in the Agra district. 

JiBSMi, a Chanhan village of parganah Eta-Sakit, tabsil Eta, in the Eta 
disiriei, is distant 4| miles from Eta. The population, in 1872, number®! 1^413 
souls. Jirsmi was founded bj Jag at Singh of Bilr^m, the ancestor of the 
former Chauhan Rajas of Eta, an 1 is still looked on as the head of a tract 
of eight villages known as the Atligaon Chaubaoan.'’ 

KiCDlBBi^Ri, a village of parganuli Faizpur Badariva and tah^il Kasganj in 
the Eta district, is distant from Eta 26 miles. The popalation, in 1872, num¬ 
bered 881 souls. After the mutinv, a portion of this village was granted to 
some loyal Tomar Rajputs. 

KXdirganj, a village in parganah Nidhpur and tahsiii Aliganj of the Eta 
district, lies at a short distance from the Ganges, 32 miles north-east of Eta. 
The population, in 1865, numbered 3,128 souls, and in 1872 was 2,717. The 
Ganges, which formerly ran under the walls of the village, now approaches it only 
in the rains. The village is a mere collection of wretched mud houses with a 
small bazar. To the west, on a high mound of earth, are the remains of a fort 
built of block kunkur; also a tomb, partly in ruins, within which Shujaat Khan, 
frona whom the present zamind^rs are descended, lies buried. He was killed in 
the battle of Dori, fighting on the side of his brother-in-laiv, the Kawabof 
Farukhabad, against the Rohillas under Hafiz Rahmat Khan. The tomb has 
twice been struck by lightning. Beneath the fort are 
the brick-built houses of the present zamindirs, the only 
decent-looking buildings, excepting one or two belonging to mahijans in the 
bazar, to be found In the whole place. Kddirganj is built on the site of a former 
village called Chiila Chaun, inhabited by Taila Thakurs, a most turbulent and 
marauding race. They levied black-mail on all sides, stopped and plundered all 
vessels passing either up or down the Ganges. At length the outcry against 
their misdeeds became so great that Shujaat Khan was sent against them and 
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utterly destroyed all the Thakurs, but liking the spot, built himself a fort on the 
site of the former village, and settled people round about, and called the new 
village K^dirganj after an ancestor of his, Kadirddd Khan. In former times 
the fort enclosed a large area of ground, but the floods of the Ganges swept 
away a great piece of the mound or Miera on which it was built, and made the 
foundations of a large portion of the enclosing walls unsafe; these hare there^ 
fore been pulled down by Ghnlam Nabi and his brother, the present zamiudars, 
who have disposed of the kunkur blocks for building purposes in Farukhahad, 
The old gateway with its round towers still remains and is a land-mark for a 
great distance round. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a 
village police numbering four men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 192. 
The number of houses in the town during the same year was 677, and of these 
244 were assessed wdth a house-tax av'eraging lie. 1-5-9 per house assessed and 
Re. 0-1-11 per head of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 33 from the 
previous year gave an income of Rs. 366, of which Rs. 331 were expended in 
wages and public improvements. 

Ka'sganjt, the most important town in the Eta district, is situated 19 miles 

lopidaUon. 27M8'-5" and B. long. 

78°-41''-30". In 1847 Kdsganj, had 10,752 inhabit¬ 
ants ; in 1853, the population numbered 13,860, and in 1865, there were 15,107 
inhabitants. The site has an area of 149 square acres, giving 106 souls to the 
square acre. According to the census of 1872, there were 15,764 inhabitants, 
of whom 11,409 were Hindus (5,302 females) and 4,355 were Musalmans (2,069* 
females). Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the 
returns show 73 landholders, 1,130 cultivators, and 14,561 persons pursuing occu¬ 
pations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 
1,904, of which 483 were occupied by Musalmdns. The number of houses during 
the same year was 2,841, of which 558 were built with skilled labour, and o'f 
these 873 were occupied by Musalmans. Of the 2,283 mud huts in the town, 
656 wereownedby Mnsalmkns. Taking the male adult population, 5,133 (not less 
than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more 
than 40 males Beggars, 295; blacksmiths, 67; brariers, 86 ; butchers, 70; calico- 
printers, 81 ; cart-drivers, 51; confectioners, 228 ; cotton-cleaners, 86; cultivators, 
430; dyers, 61 ; ear-cleaners, 53 ; firework-makers, 82 ; fruit-sellers, 66 • gold¬ 
smiths, 52 ; grain-parchers, 66 ; labourers, 344 ; merchants, 89 ; cloth-merchants, 
103 ; oil-makers, 90 ; petty dealers, 93 ; potters, 65 ; family priests, 89 ; school¬ 
masters, 61 ; servants, 833 ; shopkeepers, 399 ; sweepers, 192 ; tailors, 54- 

water-carriers, 206 ; weavers, 472 ; weighmen 101. 

The site on which Kasganj is built is sufficiently raised to permit of the 

The site. di-aiuage flowing towards the Kkli nadi, which runs 

about a mfie and a quarter to the south-east of the 
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town. There is a good proportion of brick-bnilfc bouses, wbicb are shaded by 
many fine trees. A fine metalled road runs through the centre of the town 
from north to south and forms the principal bazar-way, whilst a second pas¬ 
ses from east to west, and the extremities of both are connected by a road which 
encircles the town round the north-west and south sides- Where the two prin¬ 
cipal roads meet, there are a number of good shops, forming a handsome octa¬ 
gon-shaped building, and thus providing an appropriate centre to the town. 
The shops on both roads are substantial, good buildings, and not only are the 
main streets metalled and drained, but many of the minor lanes also. The 
eastern quarter, inhabited by the poorer classes of Hindus, is not so well kepi 
as the remainder of the towm. The public buildings are a municipal hall, late¬ 
ly completed ; the dispensary, a plain strncture with round arches and placed 
on the north-east of and well within the town; the police-sfation and tahsfli^ 
both poor, unsuitable buildings ; a good school with a l«»rg6 ailendance of pu¬ 
pils, and the- munsifi esfeblisheJ in an old Musafiniii-. hnildiag There are ' two 
pardon or balting-plac® for carls and an excellent sarii, with, a wide o^n court¬ 
yard well shaded with trees, within the town. A fine mosque remarkable for 
its curious roof and nnmerous minarets stands in the Muhammadan quarter. 
There are numerous public wells, and water is found close to the surface. 

Kdsganj is a prosperous, busy, trading town, increasing in population and 
Municipality importance. It does a large trade in cotton, sugar, ghi, 

iiidigo-seed and country produce generally. It possesses 
a municipality, the affairs of which are managed by a committee of twelve mem¬ 
bers, of whom four are official and eight are elected by the tax-payers. Bie inei- 
dence of the octroi in 1874-75 was Ee. 0-12-8 per head of the popuktion. 
The following statement shows the income and expenditure for several years:— 


Receipts- 

«6 

•- 

1 

d 

00 

r- 

m 

no 

r . 

■«r 
■ »>. 
aa 

Expenditure. 

CO 

2 

40 

e- 

4) 

r-. 

as 


Es. 

Rs. 

Bs. 


Rs. 

Hb. 

Es. 

Opening balances. 

1,451 

1,849 

3,414 

Collection, 

3,988 

1,884 

1,7M 

<3a» I.— Food and drink, ... 

10,780 

8,746 

8,761 

Head-office, 

552 

S33 

223 

„ IL —A n i m a 1 s for 

61 

126 

188 

Supervision, ... 

360 

360 

sm 

slangbter. 




Original work, 

2,779 

2,523 

3,283 

„ III.—Fael, 

630 

771 

866 

Purcbase of land, 

600 

T*- 

800 

„ IV.—Bnlidingmaterials. 

400 

474 

528 

Compensation, ... 



mm* 

„ V.—Drags, spices^ 

1,225 

1,075 

880 

Repairs, ... 

1,221 

1,421 

1,332 

,, VI,—Tobacco, 

340 

481 

360 

Police, 

2,375 

2,399 

2,414 

y, VII.—^Textile fe.brics, 

1,300 

1,319 

983 

Education, 

595 

601 

964 

„ Till.—Metals, 

633 

540 

450 

Charitable grmsts. 

i . 410 

> 427 

852 





Conservancy, 

i 1,894 

1,772 

i 1,937 

Total Octroi, 

15,469 

13,532 

1^016 

Lighting and water¬ 

; 1,235 

895: 

1 906 

Fines, 

130 

126 

154 

ing. 




Pounds, 

103 

139 

196 

Gardens, 

s' 

66 

191 

Extraordinary, 

94 

1,869 

26i 

MisceOaneois, «.« 

3,868 

1,949 

818 

Miscellaneous, ... 

497 

429 

467, 





Total, 

17,734 

17,944 

17,273 

Total, 

15,885 

14,53C 

1 18,204 
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The following statemont shows the net imports in quantity or value for two 
years, and the consumption per head of the population : — 


Articles. 

“ ^ : 

Net imports in 

Consumption pee head in 

1872-73, 

1873-74. 

1872-73. 

1873 

-74. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

M. s. c. 

R. a, p. 

M. 8. c. 

R. a. p. 

Grain, 

145,042 

... 

134,941 

... 

9 8 3 

... 

S 2.3 7 

... 

Sugar, refned, ... 

3,233 


4,086 

... 

0 8 3 

... 

0 10 6 

... 

„ unrefined, 

47,815 

... 

59,666 

... 

2 1 8 

... 

3 32 8 

... 

GW, 

1,773 

... 

1,839 

... 

0 4 8 

... 

0 4 3 

... 

Other articles, ... 

... 

23,788 

... 

27,931 

... 

1 13 3 

... 

1 12 4 

Animals for 

... 

1,945 

•«« 

4,032 

... 

0 2 0 

... 

0 4 1 

slaughter. 









Oil, 

612 

... 

761 

... 

0 1 8 

... 

0 1 12 

' ... 

Oil-seeds, 

6,026 

... < 

7,G60 

... 

0 16 10 

... 

0 19 6 

... 

Euel, &c. 

... 

8,695 

... 

10,057 

... 

0 8 8 

... 

0 10 2 

Building mati^ials, 

1,296 

12,491- 

1,084 

11,588 

0 2 12 

0 U 0 

0 2 12 

0 U 9 

Drugs and spices, 

6,254 

3,820 

4,668 

8,144 

0 4 6 

0 7 5 

0 119 

0 3 2 

Tobacco, 

2,066 

... 

2,897 

... 

0 6 3 

... 

0 7 6 

... 

European cloth,... 

... 

J 2,41,236 


1,95,228 

1 

<5 8 11 

... 

12 6 2 

Native cloth, ... 

... 


i ... 

74,646 

... 

... 

... 

4 119 

Metals, 

... 

46,156 


39,018 

1 

2 4 10 


2 7 9 



L _ 


1 





Kdsganj is said to have been founded by Yakut Khdn, alias Khan Bahddur 
Khdn, the founder of Aliganj (see Aliganj) and the 
builder of the great mosque, during the viceroyalty of 
the Nawab Vazir of Oudh. On his death without issue, Khuda Baksh Khdn 
became proprietor of the town, and after him Muhammad Baksh Khdn. He 
sold it to Colonel James Gardner, and on the colonel’s death, it came into the 
hands of Sulaiman Shikoh Gardner, better known in Eta as Muna Sdhib, who, 
in 1859, sold it to Diisukh Rai, once an agent of the Gardner’s, now by means 
of his savings and the favour of the British Government, Raja and Honor¬ 
ary Magistrate.” The old military cantonment of Kasganj was burned down 
during Holkar’s raid into the Duab in 1804. In 1809, Colonel Gardner 
established cantonments for his cavalry at Kunwarpur, about two miles from 
Kasganj, and there they remained until 1828, when the Colonel resigned the 
command of his regiment. 
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The trade of Kas^anj is principally a through trade. Thus in 1871-72 the dis- 
Trade. tribution of saccharine substances showed as follows 





Sugar. 

Ea'j. 

Gur. 

Shira, 

Import in mannda paying duty, ... 



7,519 1 

30,160 

13,638 

6,740 

Re-export, receiving refund. 

... 


5,453 

... 

; 453 

83 

Passed through in bond or w ith passes, 

... 

>•• 

101,!'36 

I 657 ■ 

4S,4C^5 

5,748 

Actual local consuruption, 


... 

6,066 

} 30,160 

13,245 

6,707 

Actual amount of tiirviUgh trade,... 

... 

... 

103,289 

1 657 

4S,868 

5,781 


During the same year 85,886 maunds of grain and 115,251 maunds of rice passed 
through the town protected by passes. In 1874-75, the import of grain and 
rice rose to 178,746 maunds; the import of refined sugar was 10,531 maunds 
and of unrefined sugar {rdh and gdr) was 39,286 maunds or if shira he added, 
41,527 maunds. 

Kusaul, a village of parganah Nidhpur and tahsi( Aliganj of the Eta district, 
lies 33 miles north-east of Eta. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,393 souls. 
In former times it was the residence of Kois and Bhars. In the time of Shahab- 
ud-dm Ghori these were driven out by Khushal Singh, a leader of the Gaur 
Bajpfits. 

Marahchi, a village of parganah Marahra and tahsll Eta in the Eta district, 
is distant 12 miles from Eta. The population, in 1872, numbered 942 souls. 
It is situated on the road from Eta to Kasganj, and is the seat of some trade 
in agricultural produce. Near it is one of the seats of the Gardner family. 

MAuahra or Marhara, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in 
tahsiiEta of the Eta district, is distant 12 miles to the north of the civil station. 
The population, in 1853, numbered 6,020 souls; in 1865 there were 9,982 inhabit¬ 
ants, and in 1872 there wwe 9,214, of whom 4,584 were Hindus (2,253 females) 
and 4,630 were Musalm5.as (2,434 females). The site has an area of 130 square 
acresgiving 71 souls to the square acre. The town is divided into eleven muhallas 
or wards, themost note worthy of which are the Kamboh, 
Pirzada, Kazi and Akabari. The Kamboh muhalla is so 
named after the peculiar class of Musalmans w^ho inhabit it, and of whom some 
account h^ been given under the Meerut district. Pirzada muhalla is occupied 
by Sayyids, who are mentioned in the district notice and hereafter. Eazis occupy 
the K4zi muhalla, and Shaikh families live in the Akabari quarter. The more im¬ 
portant inhabitants ate the Mnsalmans, who have great influence throughout 
the district. One wide, drained and metalled road runs through the town from 
north to south. The smaller lanes are narrow and tortuous and as yet undrain- 
ed. There are two bazars ; the bazar to the north, is the smaller and has 
but poor shops, whilst the bara bazar h^ larger and better shops, and the road- 
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wav in botTi bazars is metalled and drained. Altogether the site is extensive and 
the population and the buildings are much scattered. To the south-eastj the houses 
are chiefly mud-built and contain six bangle manufactories amongst them; in 
the remainder of the town brick-built houses prevail. There are numerous 
public wells, and the water in the principal well was found at a depth of 16 feet 
from the surface in January. The mud-built sarai has a good mosque, and the 
school site is well raised and shaded by a fine nirn tree. The police-station and 
post-office are the only other public offices in the town. 

To the north-east of Marahra and close to the town is Miydn-ke-basti, the prin¬ 
cipal Sayyid quarter, surrounded by high walls w^hich 
Nayabasti suburb, , , i ^ i i 

have corner towers and two gateways, but other means 

of ingress exist. It forms a separate town of itself and is owned by the des¬ 
cendants of Sayyid Shah Barkatullah, a former Musalman resident, now wor¬ 
shipped as a saint, whose tomb, which shelters the remains of ten other members 
of his family, and the beautiful mosque adjoining it, are the only attractive fea¬ 
tures of the place, as well from the perfection of the buildings, as for the order 
and cleanliness of the precincts. A room in the tomb is set apart as a school 
where the Koran is taught. Miy4n-ke-basti contains many substantial brick-built 
houses, inhabited chiefly by the descendants of the Sayyid pir. They possess 32 
villages free of revenue in the Eta district, granted for the support of the shrine. 
The road through the towm is metalled and lined with shops, which form a fair 
bazar. In Marahra markets are held on Mondays and Fridays, and the chief 
articles of trade are cotton and indigo-seed. 

Marahra possesses since October, 1872, a municipality under Act XT. of 1873, 
^ the affairs of which are managed by a committee of 17 

members, of whom five are official and tw'elve are elected 
by the tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi during 1874-75 fell at Re. 0-6-9 
per head of the population. The following statement shows the receipts and 
expenditure for three years :— 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

lfi72-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-76. 


1872-73. 1873-74. 

1874-75. 

Es. * 

Es. 

Rs. 


Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance, 

f8 

334 

Collection and head 

478 737 

656 

Octroi, ••• 1,656 

3,695 

3,974 

office. 



IkliscellaTieons, ... 3 90 

221 

268 

Police, 

366 1,000 

1,015 

--— 



Conservancy, light¬ 

257 618 

629 

Total, ... 1,846 

4,004 

4,576 

ing, &c. 



-- 

'-- 


Public works, ... 

440 817 

1,354 

Expenditure, 1,768 

3,670 

4,169 

Charitable grants, 

145 351 

343 

Reaerye, ••• 88 

334 

417 

Miscellaneous, ... 

83 147 

162 




Total ... 

1,768 3,670 

4,'69 
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The following statement shows the imports, quantity re-exported, and the 
consumption per head of the popnlation:— 



Grots imports in 

lie-exported ia 

CmsMmptwn ptr kmd 

im 

Articles. 

1873-74. 

1873-74. 

1873-74, 

1874-7 5. 


Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value 

Quan¬ 

tity, 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

i Value. 

Qaan- 

tity. 

Valae. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

M. 8. c 

;Es, a. p. 

M. s. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

Grain,... 

44,531 

6,445 


64 

4 33 4 

: 0 9 4' 5 11 1 

0 7 7 

Sugar refined. 

994 

... 



0 4 4 


0 3 14 


„ unrefined, ... 

2,1 iO 

... 

32 


0 9 0 

0 7 7 


Ghi, ... 

Animals for slaugh¬ 

533 


... 

... 

0 2 5 

i 

0 2 3 

... 

ter,... 

M.3,830 

... 


««« 

hd. 1 

... 

hd. 1 


Oil, ... 

5*35 

... 

tn* 

... 

0 2 4 


0 2 9 


OM seeds, 

IMS 

... 

44 


0 4 7 


0 4 13 


Fuel, &c.. 

Building materials, 

1 716 

3,972 

44 


0 7 9 

* 0 6 10 


0 5 10 


5,664 

**• 


... 

0 9 6 

S'il 0 

©' la 1 © 

Drugs and spices, 

.»« 1 

4,202 


ils 


& 7 1 

... 

& 7 8 

ToIstoco, 


•»* 


0 2 10 


0 2 14 

mm* 

Enropean cloth, 

'659j 

' 21,53t j 

... 

... 

... 

2 5 4 


^ 2 ' 7 t 

Native cloth, 


IS,424 j 
5,095 j 

•«« 

1,949 

... 

I 8 10 


011 3 

Metals, 


... 

l,9M 

... 

0 6 6 

... 

0 5 6 


The name Marahra, or lldrhara as it is most commonly -written, is said to he 
derived from the saying “ mdr he Kara kardii/a^^ L 
History. utterly destroyed and made green.’ ’ Tradition says that 

to the north-east of the present site there used to be a village Sarnpganj, 

founded by a Rajput, one Sarup Kishan. In 695 Hijri (1295 A-D,), Sarip 
and his family were put to death by Ala-ud-din Muhammad SMIi, the tliW of 
the Khilji rulers, for some offence, and ihe remainder of the family 
robbers. In the following year, whilst the imperial forces were passing by 
Saxnpganj, some servants of A14-ud-din were maltreated and plundered by the 
robbers of the neighhoiirhcNiKi, and tracing the offenders to Barupganj, the 
emperor gave orders for a general massacre of the inhabitants. The order was 
BO well carried out that the people were utterly destroyed and the place was 
again tuni«i into jungle kara kar diya;' or “ made green”). Another deriva¬ 
tion makes the name Mkihara, referring the founding of the town to on© Mfa 
Singh, Ghauhao, after the dispersion of the Chauh&ns on the defeat of Frithirij 
at the close of the twelfth century. A third story states that in 1299 A,I>. 
Raja Mani Ram, the governor of the territory round Slarahra, founded a town 
near the ruins of Sarupganj by the express^ permission of the emperor and 
called it Marhara, because, says the relator, he thereby road© green (ham) what 
had bean destroydl (mara), Marabra contained three shrines of great repute; 
one only is now intact, but the remains of the others are still visible. The 
ruined tombs contained'the remains of Bay fid Abdul dalil Bilgranii, who cauie 
here in 1017 Hijri (1608 A.D.) and died here 5 and those of Sayyid Shah Jalil 
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BnkMri, wbo settled here during the reign of Alamgfr. The tomb still stand¬ 
ing is that of Sayyid Shah Barhat-uUah, one of the PlrzMah family. It was 
built by Shuj4at Khan, brother-in-law of the Karukhabad Nawab, in 1142 Hij- 
ri (1729 A.D.), and the beautiful mosque adjoining it was built by one Mu¬ 
hammad Afzal, a resident of Marahra, in 1145 Hijri (1732 A.D.). One of 
Bdbar’s followers. Shaikh Khwajah Imad-ud-din Muhammad of a Kamboh 
family, a native of Multan, was appointed amil of Mdrahra about 1527 

A.D, In 1542 A.D., during the reign of Sher Shah, Imad-nd-din’s two 

sons were appointed to the offices of chaudhri and k4ijlingo of the parganah, 
thmi for the first time created, and which were filled by descendants of the 
original holders until the occupation of the country by the British, when the 
office of chaudhri was abolished. The present kamingo is a lineal descendant 
of Bihar’s follower. During the reign of Akbar, Marahra was the chief town 
of dastur Marahra and the residence of the officials. From the foundation 
of the town by Manx Earn up to 1560 A.D., the fiscal administration was 

under the direct management of the imperial officers, but, in that year, Akbar 

conferred the proprietary rights on Fateh Khan and Umr Kliaji, grandsons of 
Im&d-ud-dfn, and Todar Mai divided it into two pattis—H/ir-Nilgardii and 
Hir-Bhairon, the latter of which is now known as Ahmadnagar Bahmnoi. The 
Pirz^dahs came here during the reign of Jahangir in 16Q8 A, D., and in 1713 A.D. 
Marahra was given in jd^ir to certain Sayyids of Bdrha in the Miuaffiirnagar 
district. The latter, in 1738 A.D., transferred their rights in the Nilgaran patti to 
the Kaw^b of Farukhabad, and their rights in the Bhairon patti to the Oudh vazlr, 
in whose possession, with some short interruptions, the town remained until 
the cession to the English in 1801 and 1802. The towm continued of some 
dight importance until the cession, since which time it has gradually declined, 
Ma'bahba or Marhara, a parganah of the Eta district, is boiinchK] on the north 
by pargandiBilr4m; on the west by the Aligarh and Muttra districts on the south 
by parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri district, and on the east by parganabs 
Eta-Bakit and Sahawar-Karsana. In 1872-73 the revenue paying area comprised 
122,778 acres, of which 71,986 acres were cultivated (50,323 irrigated), 11,162 
acres were culturable, 39,128 acres were barren and nucultunible, and 502 acres 
comprised patches of land held free of revenue. In addition, 5,245 acres were held 
free of revenue, and of this area, 3,729 acres were cultivated (1,672 acres irrigated) 
253 acres were culturable, and 1,263 acres were barren. The total area of the par¬ 
ganah thus amounts to 128,023 acres,of which 75,175 acres were cultivated, 11,415 
acres were culturable, and 40,391 acres were barren. The extreme length from 
north to south is 24 miles. The soil generally is a firm ddmat with a comparatively 
small admixture of 5/jtir, and is remarkably productive; Bkdr only prevails in 

Physical featatea. overlooking the K41i and in tho neiglibour- 

hood of Bilram, and seldom occurs to the west of tho 
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parganat. The wall-capabiKty throughout is remarkably good, and kuchcha 
wells last several years, with or without a wooden lining. Pukka wells of solid 
masonry and of block kunkur are numerous, and most of them have been con¬ 
structed by the tenants. During the year of measurement, 34,401 acres were 
irrigated from wells, 3,971 acres from jhils and the Kali, and 13,353 acres were 
watered from the canal; and in 1872-73 the canal returns show 14,319 acres pay¬ 
ing a water-rate. The canal has given a great impetus to the growth of indigo 
and almost every village has got its factory as the yield is greater from canal 
irrigation than from well irrigation. Mr. Porter remarks that the canal has not 
prevented the free use of kuchcha wells as in other districts. Its only injurious 
effect here is the development of reh in the usar plains in the vicinity of the 
canal and to some distance from it, so that the pasturage has been completely 
destroyed. The cultivation has not, however, been injured except where the 
reh has been blown from the usar on to the adjoining fields.” Altogether the 
khartf crops, during the year of measurement, occupied in the area assessed to 
Grovernment revenue, 40‘1 per cent, of the total cultivation (71,986 acres), and 
amongst them sugar-cane covered 0*7 per cent.; cotton, 12*5 per cent.; indigo, 
one per cent., and cAart, 17*9 per cent. In theraAt, wheat covered 29*6 per 
cent.; barley, 19*9 per cent., and gram, 3*3 per cent, of the total cultivation. 

The assessments of the old settlements were as follows :—(l) Rs. 1,02,234; 

(2) Rs. 1,02,203; (3) Rs. 1,01,764; (4) Rs. 1,08,328 ; 

Fiscal history. 1,10,366; and (6) under Itegulation IX of 1833, 

by Mr. Rose in the Aligarh district, Rs. 1,18,841. The last amount includes 
and the first five omit the revenue of the village of Sen, received from par- 
ganah Sakit. The revenue at the expiration of settlement amounted to 
Rs. 1,17,333. The original assessment of the settlement lately expired fell at 
Re. 1-15-3 per acre on the cultivation, implying an average rent-rate of 
Rs. 3-1-4 per acre; at expiiy the rate of incidence of the revenue on the cultiva¬ 
tion had fallen to Re. 1-10-1 per acre. Taking all the villages of the original par- 
ganah, irrigation at Mr. Rose’s settlement covered 63 per cent, of the cultivation. 
The following statement shows the past and present areas: — 


Past setfcla- 
ment. 


UNi.flSBSSRD. 

Barren. 

Revenue- 

free. 

Acre*. 

Acres, 

39,128 

205 

1,263 

... 


3,617 6,414 

10.635 527 


Cultivated. 


Total 

cultiva¬ 

tion. 

Acres. Acres. 

Acres. 

37,584 23,124 

60,708 

50,323 21,663 

71,986 

1,672 2,057 

3,729 
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These figures show an increase in the ixTigated area of 34 per cent, and in 
cultiration of 19 percent. The proportion of irrigation has risen to 70 per 
oenfc. of the cultivation, and the canal which has been introduced since last 
settlement affords 26 per cent, of the water-supply. The irrigated area of the 
present settlement includes 847 acres of tardi land. Mr. Hose assessed upon the 
conventional classification of soils into hdra^ manjhay and bar ha throughout, and 
Mr. J. S. Porter, who made the existing settlement, assessed upon gauhd7i, ch'imat 
and Mur soils, so that any comparison of rates is out of the question. Mr. Porter 
found that the papers of 107 selei4ed villages gave a reni-rate of Rs. 3-8-0 per 
acre on 37,525 acres held by tenants. The lowness of this rate was mainly due 
to th© inadequate rates paid, as a rule, by tenants having a right of occupancy, 
but also to concealment and fraud which were observed by Mr. Forter to obtain 
to a much greater extent and more systematically here than in other parganahs. 
The reason is to be found in the fact that the proprietors in Mdrahra are more 
wealthy and more keenly alive to their own interests;” Leases of recent date 
range from Rs. 5-4-0 to Rs. 7-14-0 for irrigated (notbarha land), and Hs. 2-10-0 
■to Rs. 3-15-0 for unirrigated land. The corrected rental for the entire parganah 
from the village papers only amounted to Rs. 2,53,989, giving a rent-rate of 
Rs. 3-8-4 per acret Applying the assumed rates already given in the district notice 
'(page 82) to each class of soil, (gauharij ddmat^ and hhir)^ he found a rental of 
Rs. 3,27,804, and assessed at Rs. 1,61,020, which anticipated a rise in the recorded 
rental of nearly 27 per cent. The new revenue shows an increase on the old 
reveune of 37 per cent, and falls at Rs. 2-3-0 per acre on the cultivation. The 
new assessment came into force from July, 1870, and since then the enhancements 
of rent that have taken place show an average of Rs. 5-2-1 per acre over 13,713 
acres. The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates have 
been applied wet, 6,256 acres; dry, 473 acres i and tardi, 51 acres ; 

. total, 6,780 acres : mattiydr —wet, 7,226 acres; dry, 1,359 acres ; and tardi, 306 
. acres; total,8,891 acres:—wet,33,518 acres; dry,13,285 acres; and tardi^ 
489 acres; total, 47,292 acres, hhdr —wet, 2,449 acres ; dry, 6,546 acres ; and 
28 acres ; total, 9,023 acres, outofa cultivation amounting to 71,986 acres. 

The following table shows the well-capabilities at settlement:— 


ClaHS of well. 

Number. 

Number of 
runs. 

1 

Total 

irrigated. 

Area 

irrigated 
from each 
run. 

Average, 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Pukka, 

1,402 

2,958 

20,418 

6-89 

13*89 

12*43 

Ktichcha, ... 

1,892 

2,l3i5 

13,975 

6*49 

10*34 

8 5S 

Dhenkti, , 

10 

10 

6 

0-80 ' 

6*41 

334 

Total, 

3,304 

6,093 

84,401 

V* 


... 
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According to the census of 1872^ parganah Marahra contained 392 in¬ 
habited villages, of which 228 had less than 200 inha- 
Population, . o / 

bitants ; 108 had between 200 and 500; 43 had between 
500 and l^OOG ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants was Marahra itself with 9,214 inhabitants. The 
settlement records show 181 estates, of which 154 were held on zamind^ri 
tenure, 6 were perfect and 21 were imperfect pattidari. The total population, 
in 1872, numbered 107,701 souls (49,443 females), giving 538 to the square 
mile, or 781 to the cultivated squai'e mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 97,489 Hindus, of whom 44,368 were females; and 10,208 Musalmans, 
amongst w^hom 5,072 were females, and 4 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,247 Brahmans, 
of whom 3,661 were females; 6,313 Rajptits, including 2,646 females; 2,124 
Banijas (938 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 80,805 souls, 
of whom 37,123 were females. The Brahman and Baniya subdivisions found in 
this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The Baj[)Uts belong to 
the Chaubin (3,774), Solanhbi (130), Tomar (229), Pramar (90), Sikharwdr, 
Paribar, B4thor (116) Katiya, Pundir (152), Gablot (296), Bais (135), Jdlon 
(564), Db^kra, Badgujar (458), Gaur,Gaurdhar, Jangh^ra, Bangar, Bhadauriya, 
Ragbubausi, Kachhwaba, Bachbal, Tank, Katehiriya, Surkhi, Porach, Jais, 
Sengar, Maharw4r, Jaiswar, Guharwar, Sut, and Raikwar clans. Amongst the 
other castes of the census, the following show more than one thousand members 
each:—Kdchhi or Mur^o (3,394), Barhai (2,325), Maluijan (3,253), Ahir (1,795) 
Lodha (14,926), Kbikrob (2,446), Kahdr (3,066), Hajjam (1,955), Cham^r 
(12,601), ,Dhobi (1,871), Gadariya (3,917), Kumhar (1,732), Kori (2,523) 
.and Teli (1,544). The following have between one hundred and one thousand 
members :-^Kdyath (988), Goshain (367), Dhuna or Kandera (685), Darzi 
(426), Db^nak (406), Bharbhiinja (248), Jogi (236), Sonar or Zargar (578),. 
iBair%i (156), Ghosi (132), Nunera (644), and Alieriya (543), 

At the settlement, the number of proprietors actually recorded was 1,700, 
Proprietors and cultira- ^nd amongst them Thakiirs possessed 47 j)er cent, of 
the total area of the parganah; Brahmans held 6 per 
cent. ; Kayaths, 7 per cent.; Baniyas, 12 per cent.; Abirs, 4per cent.; Musal- 
mans, 22 per cent., and K^chhis and Europeans, each one per cent. Thakurs 
. comprised, 12 per cent, of the cultivating castes; Brahmans, 17 per cent.; 

. Lohdrs, 12 ; Abirs, 15; Chamlrs, 10; Musalmans, 8; K^ebhis and Ga- 
dariyas, 4; Kayaths, Kabdrs, Barhais, and Khakrobs, each 2 per cent,, and 
others 10 per cent, of the entire population engaged in cultivating the ground 
(9,370). In the revenue-free portion of Marahra there are 51 proprietors 
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cultivating 573 acres as se^r; 232 occupancy tenants cultivating 2,306 acres at an 
average rent-rate of Re. 1-4-7 per acre, and 291 tenants-at-will cultivating 850 
acres at an average rate of Rs, 2-9-3 p‘"r acre. Their holdings average 11, 10, 
and three acres respectively. The statistics for the portion of the parganah 
assessed witli Government revenue are as follows ;— 


Class of cultivators. 

Number 

of 

holders. 

1 Area 

1 pay 

In cash. 

held, on 
ing 

In kind. 

Total 
average 
area held 
by each 
iu^acrea. 

Total 

cash 

rents. 

Average 
cash-rent per 
acre. 

Propor¬ 
tional 
distri¬ 
bution 
per cent. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ra. 

Bs. a. 

p. 


Proprietors (seer), ... 

1,649 

9,794 


6 

23,641 

2 6 

7 

IS 

Occupancy tenants, ... 

6,021 

47,295 

261 

8 

1,58,398 

3 5 

7 

66 

Tenants-at-will, 

2,362 : 

13.763 



55,467 

4 0 

5 

19 

Rent-free, 

464 

813 

j 

.6 j 

179 

... 


S 

Total, 

10,496 

71,665 

1 

321 j 

1 

2,37,685 

... 


100 


OccBrations. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 481 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the nke ; 3,716 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
vrater-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,548 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 19,417 in agricultural operations ; 4,302 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, ve¬ 
getable, mineral, and animal. There were 5,114 persons returned as labourers 
and 723 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec¬ 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 2,498 as landholders, 55,247 as cuUi- 
Tators, and 49,956 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,890 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 58,258 
souls. 

ParganahMarahra wasfirstformedby A14-ud-dia Khilji (1295-1315A.D.), 
and there has been little change in its constitution up 
to the present day. The town of M4rahra was the 
head-quarters of a dastiir in sirkar Koil and stibah Agra in Akbar’s reign. On 
the defeat of Jabaud^r Shabby Farrukhsiyar, in 1713 A.D., the conqueror 
bestowed the entire parganah, in jdgir, on some minor adherents of his of the 
-'Ifrta Sayyid family of Muzaffarnagar. These held possession for some time, 
but finding it impossible to control the turbulent Rajput tenantry of the district, 
fey fanned in lt38 A.D., 117 villages of the parganah and the Mgardn patti 
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of M4rahra to tlje Nawab of Farukhabad, and tbe remaining 62 villages, with 
the Bhairon patti of Marabra, to Abdul Mansur Khan Safdar Jang, the vazir 
of Oudh. From this date until the cession the parganah remained thus divided ; 
the Oudh portion being known as kismat sd?iiy^ and the Farukhabad portion 
as kismat awwaV^ In 1748 kismat awwaV" passed back nominally into the 
hands of the state by the defeat and death of Kaim Khan, the Bangash Navvab, 
and Nawal Edi was appointed manager. He was killed in the following year 
by Ahmad Khdn, brother of the deceased hTawdb. Tliis brought the Oudh vazir 
to Marahra, where during a halt preparatory to marching against the Bangash 
forces, his troops massacred the inhabitants of Maruhra. In 1751 A.D. the 
Marhattas received Mdrahra in jdgir^ but returned it in the following year to 
Ahmad Khan, but in 1772 A D., it again came into the possession of the Qudh 
viceroy, with whom it remained until the cession in 1801, In 1802 kismat 
also fell to the British, and both were united. i 

Mohanpur, a village in parganah Sahdwar and tahsil Kasganj of the JBta 
district, lies 16 miles north-east of Eta. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,980 souls, and in 1872 was 2,968. There is a police-station and a school here. 
Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a village police num¬ 
bering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 264. Tbe number of 
houses in the town during the same year was 613, and of these 213 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-11-7 per house assessed and Ee. 0-3-1 per 
head of the population. This with a balance of Es. 31 from the previous year 
gave an income of Es. 612, of which Rs. 569 were expended on wages and public 
improvements. The village contains two muhallahs—the Misr^na, named after 
the Misr Brahmans, and the Pachhdn or western ward. Mohanpur was founded 
by Mohan Singh, a Solankhi talukad4r, who held twenty-seven villages in the 
Mohanpur taluka, with sotrie others elsewhere, but which have now passed into 
^the hands of the Bhlkampur Afghans of Aligarh. The village is a flourishing 
one, with a' fair trade and a good bazar, containing several well-to-do traders. 

NABDAULt, a village in parganah Hidhpur and tabtil Aliganj of tbe Eta 
district, lies close to the bed of the Biirhganga, 32 miles north-east of Eta. 
Tfte population, in 1865, numbered 3,626 souls, and in 1872 was4,531. Tradi¬ 
tion says that it was inhabited shortly after the defeat of Prithir4j in 1193 
A. D. by Rawal Musalmans and Brahmans from the west, who for a hundred 
years got on amicably together. The then Ganges flowed at a distance of four 
miles to the south. The wealth acquired by the Brahmans, from pilgrims 
who came to bathe in the Ganges, roused the capidity and envy of the Musal¬ 
mans, who began to oppress them. At that time the descendants of the 
Musalmans inhabited twelve villages in the vicinity of Barhola, and a fig'*'' 
took place between the Musalmans and Brahmans, in which the former were 
victorious. The better-off Brahmans fled, but the poorer remained behind. 
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Ill tlie Kateliir country tliere is a town called Gadda Gdcli Chakol^ which was 
the chief town of the Gaur Thakurs. Three warlike chiefs—Sangman, 84ri, and 
B4ri—resident there, came to bathe in the Ganges. The Brahmans told 
them of their piteous state, and the chieftains led their followers against Bar- 
bola on the Dewali day, when, according to their custom, the Rawals got intoxi¬ 
cated. On that night the Gaur chieftains led their forces to a place within 
three miles of Barhola called Gaur Khera, where there is now a village. The 
Brahmans gave information of the condition of the Musalm4ns to the Gaurs, 
whc thereupon attacked and utterly destroyed the whole Musalman colony and 
flurg their corpses into wells and took possession of their villages. The des¬ 
cendants of Sangman are the proprietors of Barhola and of a good many 
villages in the vicinity to the present day. 

Nawabgakj NAdAEiYA, a small town in parganah Nidhpnr and tahsil 
Al.ganj of the Eta district, is distant 27 miles from Eta. The population, in 
1372, numbered 1,280 souls. The town possesses a Government school and is 
the seat of some little trade. The Chaukiddri Act is in force, and in 1873-74 
supported a village police numbering three men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Rs. 144. The number of houses in the town during the same year was 242, 
atid of these 134 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Ee. 1-7-7 per house 
assessed and Ee. 0-2-6 per head of the population. This with a balance from 
the previous year gave an income of Es* 209, of which Es. 204 were expended in 
wages and public improvements. . 

Nidhaxjli, a village in parganah M4rahra and tahsil Eta of the Eta dis- 
|;rict, lies at a distance of ten miles from Eta. The population, in 1865, num- 
Ibered 3,007, and in 1872 was 3,626. The market-days are Tuesdays and Satur- 
? days, and the chief trade is in grain, indigo-seed, and cotton. Nidhauli was 
’ founded by l>aya Ram, Raja of Hathras (see Aligarh district), who destroyed 
a-village of the same name about a mile and a half from the present village. 
Daya Bim called the town built by himself Nardyanganj, but the name of the 
destroyed village has adhered to it. Close to Nidhanli are the remains of a fort 
built by Khushal Singb, Amil of the Nawdb of Parukhabad. To the north of 
the village is the bed of the Isan nadi, and a little to the south is the Cawn- 
pore branch of the Ganges canal. There is a second-class police-station, a 
post-office, and a school here. Act XX. of 1856 is in force in Nidhauli and the 
neighbouring villages, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering four 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 192. The number of houses in the 
town during the same year was 711, and of these 392 were assessed with a 
house-tax averaging Ee. 1-15-2 per house assessed and Ee. 0-3-4 per head 
of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 6 from the previous year gave 
an ineome of Es. 775 of which Es. 755, were expended on wages and public 
improvement.- 
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NibepxjRj a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north bj the 

tJanges; on the east by the .Fainikhabad district; on the south by parganahs 

PatiAli and Sahavvar, and on the west by parganah Aulai. In 1872-73 the total 

area comprised 107^629 (including I 5667 acres held free of revenue) acres, of 

which 53,924 acres were cultivated (16,604 irrigated), 30,212 acres were cultiir- 

able, and 22,676 acres were barren. Nidhpur lies between the Ganges and the 

^ , Burbganga and naturally divides into three tracts : ( 1 ) 

General appearance. 00 v ^ v / 

the katra or lowlying land along the river bank which 
receives the over-flow of the Ganges; ( 2 ) the danra or upper lands, and (3) the 
tardi or low-land adjoining the old bed of the Ganges. The soil in the uplands 
which comprise the greater portion of the area is usually light and thin, except 
in the hollows, where it is rich and fertile. In the katra and tardi the soil is 
rich and requires no artificial irrigation. During the year of measurement, kharif 
crops occupied 53*1 per cent of the total cultivated area assessed to Government 
revenue, and amongst them sugar-cane covered 6*1 per cent; cotton, 11*5 per 
cent.; rice, 2 per cent.; cAan, 12 per cent.; and indigo, 0*7 per cent. In the rdbi^ 
wheat covered 34*3 percent.; barley, 7*6 per cent, and gram, 1*3 per cent. 


The following table shows the well capabilities at settlement:— 


Claaa of well. 

Number. 

Number of runs. 

Total area irrigated. 

Area irrigated 
from each 
run. 

c* 

Depth to water. | 

1 

Depth ol water. 

Pukka, 

25 

1 

26 

72 

2 89 

8-33 

4-02 

Kuohcha, ... 

76 

78 

189 

2'4 2 

4‘ 3 

1*93 

Dheuklii ... ... 

8,28i 

8,231 

1 7,448 

2-30 

i 4*35 

2'30 

Total, 

8,334 

3,334 

7,709 

... 

... 



Mscal history. 


There have been five settlements in this parganali, the asses.ententa at which 
were as follows : (1) Rs. 74,274 ; (2) Rs. 71,119 ; (3) 
Es. 77,996, and (4) Es. 59,338. The revenue before 
the present or fifth settlement amounted to Rs. 59,260. The earlier assessments 
yrere much too high, and the people, through inability to paj’-, obtained a charac¬ 
ter for contumacy which was met by great severity in the collections. .Sixteen 
villages were sold for arrears of revenue, and of these onlji^ twm were purchased 
by private individuals; the remainder were bought in by Government, and 
after being held in direct management for some time were sold. Few estates 
were not at some period or other in the hands of the district officers. Then came 

V 
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tlie great flood of 1852, when the whole parganah almost was stibmerged: villages 
were deserted and lands fell out of cnltivation, and no one could be prevailed oil 
to undertake their management. Bs. 46,000 of the revenue was pronounced 
irrecoverable, and large numbers of the villages were handed over to Mr. James 
Gardner and others in farm for fifteen years, at a reduced but progressive assess¬ 
ment. At the settlement under Begulation IX. of 1833 it was found necessary to 
still farther reduce the state demand. Xo balances have since accrued, but 
the Collector was obliged to sell one village, and half of a second for arrears of 
revenue, whilst twelve villages and a portion of another were farmed for 
arrears.- The following statement compares the areas of the settlement under 
Begulation IX. of 1833, with the areas found at the present settlement in 
1870 



Total area. 

Unassessed. 

1 

Culturable waste. 

Eecentijr abandoned. 

Cultivated, 

\ 

ca 

« 

M 

eS 

CD 

3 

cd 

OT 

09 

a> 

03 

"oS 

4* 

Barren. 

Eeveuue-free, 

■ 

Irrigated. 

't3 

a> 

os 

bL 

;s 

’p 

Total cultivated 

! 

Acres. 

1 j 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

[ 

Acres. 

1 

[ 

Acres. 

1 

Fast settlement, ... 

96,431 

18,907 

1,914 

33,717 

13,054 

25,592 

3 , 247 ] 

28,8891 

76,610 

Present ditto, ... 

105,962 

22,404 

817 

1 

26,538 

3,280 

116,342 

36,581 

52,923 

82,741 

Keveime-free, ... 

1,667 

272 

... 

i 

384 

10 

262 

739 

1 

1,001 


Total, present. 

107,629 

22,676 

... 

1 26,922 

3,29U 

! 

16,604 

i 

37,320 

63,924 

... 


The figures for the last settlement do not include certain revenue-free 
patches and the irrigated area of the present assessable area includes 7,340 acres 
tardi land. The past settlement was made by Mr. Timins in the Budaon dis¬ 
trict at Es. 3 per acre for ddmat and Be. 1-8-0 per acre for giving an 

average rate on cuUivatinn of Ks. 2-14-6, with a rental assets of Rs. 84,620, and 
a revenue at 75 per cent, of the assets of Bs. 56,413. The revenue actually 
taken was Rs. 59,338, giving a rate on cultivation of Es. 2-0-11 per acre. 
Siu<^ then the recently abandoned waste has been again brought under the 
plough, and the culturable land has been largely encroached on, so that calcu¬ 
lated in the same way, the rental assets would amount to Rs. 1,36,170, giving 
a revenue at half assets of Bs, 68,085, or if the average rate on cultivation 
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remained the same, an assets of Rs. IjSSjSO? and a revenue of Rs. 76,903, 
thus:— 





Dumat. 

Assets. 

Bhur. 

Assets. 

Total, 





Rs. 


R. 

Rs. 

Last settlement, 
Present ditto, 



27,&74 

37,857 

82,722 

113,571 

1,265 

15,066 

1,897 

22,699 

84,619 

1,36,170 


Cultivation had increased 84 per cent.^ and still 36 per cent, of the cultivated 
and culturable area remained waste, and the expiring land revenue had fallen to 
Re. 1-1-11 on the cultivation. Mr. J. S. Porter, who made the new settlement, 
found the attested rental of the village papers corrected for lands tilled by pro¬ 
prietors, and revenue-free holdings at average cultivators’ rates and rent in kind 
(5‘5 per cent.) by estimate amounted to Rs. 1,08,825, giving an average rent- 
rate of Rs. 2-0-11 per acre. At the same time, 21 per cent, of the cultivation 
was held in seer by cultivating proprietors and 59 per cent, was held by heredi¬ 
tary tenants, and amongst the latter the rents were generally inadequate owing to 
the bad management of the coparcenary landowners. These coparcenary com¬ 
munities of improvident Thakurs lived mainly on the produce of their own 
seer lands, and when ousted, as frequently occurred, became the worst and most 
obstructive of tenants, holding at low rates which had already been excessively 
lowered on account of inundations and the severity of seasons. The declared 
rental was, therefore, held manifestly inadequate, and the rates of actual 
valuation according to soils^ gave an assumed rental of Rs. I,^r5,248, on which 
Mr. Porter ultimately assessed Rs. 71,400, giving a rise of 20 percent, 
above the existing revenue and falling at Re. 1-5-7 on cultivation and at 
Re. 0-13-10 on the assessable area. This assessment implied and assumed a 
rental 31 per cent, above the declared assets, giving an average rent-rate of 
Rs. 2-10-4 per acre of cultivation. . After some discussion Mr, Porter’s rates 
were accepted, and the revised revenue came into force from 121^ fasli 
(1870-71 A.D.). Since the settlement, enhancements effected over 2,768 acres, or 
11 per cent, of the total cultivated area, show an average rent-rate of Rs. 3-5-3 
per acre, or a rise of 44 per cent, and this was come to as much by compromise 
as by suit in court. The following figures show^ the soils to which the assumed" 
rent-rates have been applied :— Gauhdn —wet, 2,001 acres; dry, 1,805 acres; and 
tardij 289 acres;total, 4,095 acres: mattiydr —wet, 1,805 acres; dry, 3,312 acres; 
and^ardi, 1,469 acres ; total, 6,586 acres: wet, 4,908 acres ; dry, 21,020 

acres; and tardi^ 4,967 acres ; total, 30,895 acres : hJvdr —wet, 288 acres ; dry, 

^These were for 1st class land, including tarai and gauhdn, Rs. 5-4-0 per acre : 2nd class, 
Rs. 3-15-0 per acre : 3rd class, Rs. 2-10-0 per acre, and 4t]i class, inclnding hkUr Re. 1-5-6 per 
acre, 
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10 j444 acres; aRd tardi^ 615 acres; total 115347 ^ acres out of a cultivation 
amounting to 2,923 acres. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Nidhpur contained 177 in- 
habited villages, of which 97 had less than 200 inhabit- 
Population. ^ between 200 and 500; 22 had between 

500 and 1,000 ; five had between 1,000 and 2,000; two had between 2,000 and 
3,000, and two bad between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show 
114 estates, of which 56 are zamindari, 15 are perfect and 43 are imperfect 
paitid4rL The total population in 1872 numbered 56,557 souls (25,767 
females), giving 334 to the square mile, or 436 to the cultivated square mile. 
Ciassified according to religion, there were 51,382 Hindus, of whom 23,303 
were females, and 5,175 Musalmans, amongst whom 2,464 were females. Dis¬ 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 4,796 Brahmans, of whom 2,131 were females ; 6,(307 Kajpnts, includ¬ 
ing 2,784 females; 283 Baniyas (136 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in the other castes” of the census, which show a total 
of 39,696 souls, of whom 18,252 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub¬ 
divisions found in this parganah are not distinguished in the returns. The 
Rajputs belong to the Chaub4n (787), Solankhi (^>20), Tomar (142), Pramdr, 
Sikharwir, Rithor (146), Katiya (529), Piindir (27), Gahlot (16), Bais (1,377), 
J4don, Dhikra (287), Badgujar (58), Gaur (1,756), Chandel, Gaur4har (69), 
Janghara (87), Bfaadaurija, Raghubansi (327), Kachhw4ha, Katj'dr, Bfebbal, 
Katehiriya, Gautam, Tank, Surkhi, Sengar, Raikw4r, Taila, Nikumbh, Ghorgar 
(113), and Kathi clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following 
show more than one thousand members each:—Kachhi or Murdo (7,836), Barhai 
(1,044), Mahajan (1,585), Ahlr (5,497-, Kahar (2,263), Cham4r (8,569), 
Gadariya (2,326), Hunera (1,879), and Teli (1,002). The following have 
between one hundred and one thousand members:—Kayath (844), Lodha (853), 
Khakrob (868), Gosh4in (162), Hajjam (986), Dhnna or Randera (158), 
Darzi (309), Dhobi (835), Kamh4r (698), Kori (720), Bharbhunja (267), 
Sonar or Zargar (278), Tamboli (183), Loh4r (220), Khatik (143), Habtira 
(102), Nat (175), and Chik (108). 

Distributing the agricultural population amongst cultivators and proprietors, 
the latter, at settlement, numbered 1,804 souls, and amongst them Th^kurs 
possessed 59 per cent, of the total area of the parganah; Brahmans held 6 
per cent.; Kayaths, 9 per cent.; Mahajans, 4 per cent.; Musalmans, 16 per cent.; 

cultiwtors and proprietors. ^ per Cent., and other castes, 4 per cent. 

Thakurs comprise 16 per cent, of the total cultivating 
population; Brahmans, 17 per cent. ; K4chhis, 18 per cent, ; Chamdrs, 8 per 
cent. ; Ahirs, 7 per cent.; Musalmans, 3 per cent.; Kayaths, Gadariyas, Lodhas 
and Kahars, each 2 per cent., and others, 23 per cent, of the entire population 
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engaged in cultivating the soil (12,859). The folio cving statement shows the 
distribution amongst proprietors and tenants of the cultivated area in the por¬ 
tion of the parganah assessed to revenue. The revenue-free area comprises 
only 1,001 cultivated acres, in which there were 10 proprietors, holding only 
11 acres as seer; 146 ocoupaney tenants, holding 841 acres and paying on an 
average Rs. 2-7-11 per acre; and 15 tenants at-will, holding 129 acres. 


Class of 1 

cultivators. 

ISTumber 

of 

holders 

Area held on 
paying 

In cash. In kind. 

Total 

average area 
held by each 
in acres 

Total 

cash 

rents. 

Average 
cash rate 
per acre. 

Proportional 
dist ribuciou 
per cent. 

i 



Acres. Acres. 

Acres, 

Hs. 

Ks. a. p, 


Proprietors (seer). 

1,794 

M,19S ... 

6 

17,21 ^ 

1 8 7 

21 

Occupancy tenants, 

7,259 

30,120 866 

4 

64,953 

2 2 6 

59 

Tenants-at-will,— 

4,567 

7,735 2,040 

2 i 

12,873 

i 10 7 

18 

Rent-free, 

872 

969 



1 

2 

Total, ... 

14,492 

60,017 2,906 

- 

95,039 

1_ ! 

1 100 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census o£ 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. . ^ ^ ^ 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 75 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 835 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 355 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 13,640 in agricultural operations ; 2,103 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub¬ 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,018 persons returned 
as labourers and 346 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula¬ 
tion^ irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,851 as landholders, 
37,386 as cultivators, and 16,320 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
394 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
30,790 souls. Nidhpur was formed out of mabal Budaon during the last cen¬ 
tury, and in Akbar’s reign belonged to dastiir and sirkar Budaon. It was 
transferred in 1845 to the Patiali sub-division, now the Eta district. Eight 
villages w'ere transferred to Auldi since the last settlement and nine (including 
Aulai khds, which gave its name to a parganah) were received in exchange. 

Nvueat, a Cbaubdii village of parganah Eta-Sakit, tahsil Eta, in the Eta 
district, is distant from Eta four miles. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,394 
Bouls. There is a fine Hindu temple here. 


Pachlana, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on tbe north by the Burh- 


ganga, which separates it from parganah Fuizpur-Badariva of the same district; 
on the east by Faizpur and Bilrdm ; on the south by parganah Bilram, and on 
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the west by parganahs Gangiri and Atrauli of the Aligarli district;. In 1872-7S 
the area comprised 25^637 acres, of which 17,170 acres were cultivated (4,250 • 
irrigated), 5,883 acres were culturahle, and 2,584 acres were barren and uncuh 
turable. This parganah lies in the north-west corner of the district, on the 
border of the high land or pahdra, as it is here called, and extends into the low 
land. Nine-tenths of the cultivation and 22,842 acres of the area lie wdthin the 
uplands. These vary much in character, where they 
Piiysical features. approach the lowlands, the soil generally is broken and 
uneven sand while further inland it improves and exhibits good level 

hMr Mmat The soil to the north in the bed of the old Ganges or Biirh- 
gaiiga is a rich and fertile tardi, growing sugar and rice alternately, or sugar 
only, year after year, without lying fallow, or the rice may be followed in the 
same year by a crop of wheat. These lands are at times subject to inundation, 
but the injury of late years has never been great, and Mr. J. 8. Porter thinks 
that it might be altogether prevented by the formation of an embankment at 
Sunkura, in the Aligarh district, where the present stream of the Ganges 
branches off from its old bed. Then sloping down from the pahdra are the lands 
known as adhkdchha, which though sand to all appearance are yet very pi'odactive. 
Kucheha wells are good and cost little, and last for several years. During the 
year of measurement, crops occupied 59 per cent, of the total cultivated 

area, and amongst them sugar-cane covered 5*3 per cent.; cotton, 6 *3 per cent. • 
fodder, 5*8 per cent., and indigo, 0*7 per cent. In the rabiy w'heat covered 15'1 
per cent.; barley, 16*7 per cent., and gram, 6*7 per cent, of the total cultivation. 
The assessment of the first five settlements were as follows :—(1) Rg. H 492 • 

Fiscal history. ^^>274’ and 

(5) under Regulation IX. of 1833, Rs, 18,978. The 
revenue at the commencement of the present settlement stood at Rs. 18,876 
the decrease being due to laud taken up for public purposes. The folio win cr 
statement compares the areas at the fifth settlement with those found to exist at 
the present settlement:— 




Reve- 


Cultur- 

Cultivatedi, 

Total 

assessable. 


Total area.! 

Due- 

free. 

Barren. 

able 

waste. 

Irri- 
1 gated. 

! b 1 

Total. 

past gettlement, ... 
Present ditto, 

Acres. 

25,462 

26,637 

Acres. 

129 

Acres. 

2,668 

2,584 

Acres. 

10,323 

5,883 

A cres. 
4,879 
4,250 

Acres. 
74,7« 
12,92 o 

'Acres, 
i 2,352 
17,170 

Acres. 

22,675 

23,065 


Of the total irrigated area of the present settlement, 1,035 acres were returned 
astardu At the last settlement the total area was wrongly given as 20,928 acres, 
and the apparent decrease in irrigation is due to an erroneous inclusion of the 
low-land along the Bdrhganga in the irrigated area in the former records, and the 
exclusion of lands irrigable from wells, but not irrigated during the year of 
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measurementj from the records of the present settlement. Cultivation had 
altogether increased 39 per cent., subsequently added to by the correction of 
erroneous entries. The parganah was in a very depressed state at the last set¬ 
tlement and much land was out of cultivation. Mr. W. B. Wright in 1839 
Writes:—‘^The inhabitants of this parganah are chiefly Gaurahar Rajputs, who 
are the original zamiudars and are more or less in possession, except where the 
neighbouring talukadars of Bhamauri Nah have succeeded in dispossessing 
them of their property. This has been gretitly facilitated by a system formerly 
in vogue of calling up zamindars to furnish security. This has in many cases 
led to possession on the part of these talukadars which the zamindars have 
never been able to recover. The generality of them are in extreme poverty 
and their estates are in a very bad state of cultivation in consequence. Look¬ 
ing back to the past history of this parganah, it would appear that the land-reve¬ 
nue was in most cases doubled and trebled during the first twelve years of 
British rale, and in 1222 fasli (ISi4:~15 A.D ) the demand had been raised 
to a point which the parganah could not pay, and a general break-down was the 
consequence. A reduction of revenue resulted to a considerable extent, but a 
check had been given to the prosperity of the parganah wdiich it has never 
since recovered.” Under these circumstances, the settlement officer (Mr. 
Wright, under Mr. Rose) increased the demand only by Rs. 704, leaving the 
rate on the cultivated acre Re. 1-8-2, and on the a>sessable area at Re. 0-14-5, 
implying an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-4-10 per acre.^ At expiry the revenue 
fell at Re. 1-1-7 per acre on the cultivation. The present settlement was made 
by Mr. J. S. Porter and came into force in July, 1870. He found the actual 

rental, after allowing for land cultivated by pro- 

SiSsessiii0iit. ^ ^ 

prietors and for land held revenue-free at cultivators’ 
average rates, and for land held on division of produce (4,233 acres) at the 
average of land paying cash rates or by estimate,^ amounted to Rs. 48,028, giving 
an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-12-9 per acre. Mr. Porter next classified the 
soils and assessed on the natural soils with distinction of irrigation, except in 
gauMn and tardi lands, and applied uniform rates to each class of soil through¬ 
out the parganah as follows :— 


Pahara. 

Rate per acre. 

Burhganga tardi. 

Rate per acre. 

Gauhdrtf 

BhUr gauhdn, ... 

Irrigated 6 Ai 2 r, ... 

Other irrigated, ... ... 

Dry hhitr^ 

, Other dry land, ... 

Ks. a. 

8 0 

5 4 

2 10 

4 0 

1 5 

2 10 

Mattiydr, ... 

lumatf 

Bhdr^ 

Its, a. 

8 

5 

4 


^ I Set. Rep., 385. ^ 1^724 ^cres were yalued at cash-rates and 2,620 acres were estimated 


at one rupee per acre. 
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Bangar, Bhadaurija, Raghubanai, Kachhw^lia, Bdcbbal, Tank, Surthi, Jaig, 
Maharwar, and Taila clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the follow¬ 
ing show more than one thousand members each:—AMr (2,148), Chamar (2,695), 
and Garariya. The following have between one hundred and one thousand mem¬ 
bers:—Kd.yath (196), Kachhi or MuiAo (987), Barhai ('230), Mah^jan (133), 
Lodha (574), Khdkrob (345), Kahar (381), HajjAm (239), Dhuna or Kandera 
(131), Dhobi (242), Kumh^r (236), Kori (424), Khatik ( 121 ), and Teli (188). 

Gaur4.hars are still numerous in the parganah, and besides them the only- 
old family is that of the Kayath kamingos, who hold three villages which they 
feceived as compensation for the murder of some of their kinsmen. All other 
landholders derive their titles from the Gaunihars, who have now recovered to a 
great extent from their former difficulties. Several of the old mortgages which 
had been in force for the last thirty or forty years have recently been re¬ 
deemed. Five whole villages and various mortgages belong to Rahimullah of 
the Aligarh district, and a Bohra Baniya of KAsganj has one village and a 
mortgage on another. The proprietary body number 133 souls, and amongst 
them Th^kurs still possess 64 per cent, of the entire area of the parganah; 
Brahmans hold 2 per cent. 5 Kayaths, 6 ; Baniyas, 1 ; and MusalmAns, 27 per cent. 
ThAkurs comprise 17 per cent, of the population actually cultivating the soil; 
Ahirs, 17 per cent.; Chamars, 14 ; Lodhas and Brahmans, 8 per cent, each ; 
Kdchhis, 7 per cent.; Garariyas, 4 ; Sweepers and Musalmans, 3; KAyaths, 
Kahars, and Barhais, 2 , and others 13 per cent, of the total population engaged 
in cultivation (2,155). 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants and their rents during the year of measurement:— 



The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen- 


Occapations. 


sus of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 21 


w 
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are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 357 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 73 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods ; 2,980 in agricultural operations; 531 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 754 persons returned as hibourers and 71 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 531 as landholders, 8,400 as cultivators, and 5,300 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis¬ 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 167 males as able to read and write, 
out of a total male population numbering 7,820 souls.. Pachldna is an old 
Akbari parganah, and belonged to dastur Mjirabra, sirkar Koil and subah 
Agra. It formed part of tho Aligarh district up to 185fi, when it was trans¬ 
ferred to Eta. • 

PatiA'li or Paliyali, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north¬ 
west by parganah Sahawar; on the north and east by parganah Nidhpur ; on 
the west by parganah Sirhpura, and on the south by parg^nali Azamnagar. In 
1871-73 the total area comprised 41,731 acres, of which 26,583 acres were culti¬ 
vated (7,926 irrigated); 11,747 acres were culfcurable; 131 were held free 
of revenue, and 3,298 acres were barren. 

The Bdrhganga, or old bed of the Ganges, forms the eastern boundary of 


General appearance. 


the parganah, which may be divided into a low-land 
and an up-laud tract. The low-laud or tardi along the 


BArhganga varies much in quality ; where there are depressions and the de¬ 


posit of alluvial soil is thick, sugar, rice and wheat are produced without irriga¬ 


tion ; but there is much of the worthless sandy soil known as pJiatka and a con- 


uiderable efiiorescence of reh. The up-lands are, as a rule, poor and sandy, and 
are thickly covered with the destructive weed kdm^ The irrigation capabilities, 
too, are small; earthen wells can only be dug in some places, and even then 


only last for a season, and being supplied by percolation, and not from springs, 
fail in seasons of drought. BMr or sandy soil predominates, and in seasons of 


drought or of excessive rain is equally unproductive. The crops occupied 

61*4 percent, of the entire cultivation at the time of settlement, and amongst 
them sugar-cane covered 592 acres, or 2*1 per cent; cotton, 9T, and indigo, 3 
per cent. In the rdbiy wheat covered 13*8 per cent., barley 14‘1 per cent., 
and gram 2*8 per cent. Indian-corn, cotton, and indigo are only grown in the 
manured fields near the village site. Much of the cniturable area in this par^ 
ganah must always lie fallow, since in unusually dry or wet seasons the bad 
lands will not repay cultivation. The kdn$ weed will also prevent progress and 
throw land out of culture until time and a favourable season tempts men to 
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breiik up the soil anew, or until, as is said to have been the case, a year of 
harce drought like 1869, kills off the ordinarily unconquerable weed. 

The previous assessments of this parganah commenced with a revenue of 
. Rs, 27,387, and this was increased ^t the fifth settle- 

Fiscal history. ^ 

ment to Rs. 29,989. At the settlement under Regu¬ 
lation IX. of 1833, Mr. Robinson fixed the revenue at Rs. 29,298, on an 
assumed rental amounting to Rs. 47,672, but this was subsequently reduced by 
Mr. Wynyard to Rs. 25,113, which has been Collected without difficulty. The 
present settlement was made by Mr. G. H. T. Grosthwaite and came into force 
from July, 1866. The original assessment fell at Re. 1-5-0 on the cultivated 
acre, and the revenue of Mr, Wynyard’s revision fell to Re. 1-2-1, implying an 
average rent-rate of Re. 1-11-1, At the expiration of the settlement, the 
revenue gave an incidence of only Re. 0-14-4 per acre on the cultivation. The 
following statement compares the areas of the past and present settlements 




XjlTASSESSlBLB- 

Assbs8abi.b. 

Measurement. 

Total 

area. 

Barren. 

Revenue 

Old 

Lately 

abon- 

doned. 

Cu^tioaied. 

Total. 



free- 

waste. 

Irrigat¬ 

ed. 

Dry. j 

1 





1 





Past settlement,... 
Present ditto, ... 

4(1,999 

41,762 

2,993 

3,298|1,134 

i 

j 12,688 

8,867 

2,216 

2,8S0 

7,926 

le'issr 

23,201 

26,583 


Of the irrigated area of the present settlemefnt, 2^954 acres were tardi land. 
These figures show an increase in cultivation and irrigation amounting to 
26 per cent., whilst 28 per cent, of the culturable area remained waste, and of this 
one-fifth was recent fallow. The actual rental of the parganah from the village 
papers for 1210 fasli was Rs. 43^792, or corrected for seer at average cultivat¬ 
ing rates,, and for lands held on division of produce at the lowest average cash- 
rate for dry hhdr (Re. 0-12-9 per acre), amounted to Rs. 47,333, implying an 
average reut-ra,te of Re. 1-12-6 per acre. Mr. Grosthwaite distributed the 
villages into four classes(1 ) those in the northern corner' of the parganah 
with better soil, greater capabilities for irrigation, more manure and a better 
style of cultivation ; (2) those estates in which there was a greater proportion 
of Mmat soil, and therefore a larger irrigated area ; (3) the tdrdi villages along 
the Burhganga, and (4) those estates where hMr soil and kdns grass prevailed, 
and which were also the most numerous. To the soils of these villages he 
applied rates of rent forming a mean between his assumed rates on soils and the 
rates ascertained to prevail. His assumed rates were themselves a mean 
obtained by comparing the results of separate computation by average produce 
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rates 'with prevalent village cash-rates. The result of these calculations was a 
rental of Rs. 51,030, on which he ultimately assessed at Rs. 22,995, which fell 


at Re. 0-13-2 on the cultivated acre. 

The following statement shows the rent-rates on 'which the assessment was 
based:— 


SoU. 

Manured 

or 

1 st Circle. 

Irrigated 

or 

2 ad Circle. 

Tardi 

or 

3rd Circle. 

Bhdr 

or 

4tli Circle. 

Pure tarai 
of 

3rd Circle. 

Gauhdn dofaslij ... 

Gauhdn, 

Mattiydr, 

Dumat, 

Bhdr, ... 

Rs. a. p. 

11 11 9 

6 0 10 

3 14 2 

3 14 

16 1 

Rs. a. p. 

7 1111 

4 15 4 

2 16 10 

2 7 11 

1 1 7 

Rs. a. p. ' 

6 11 7 

3 10 9 

1 16 8 

1 8 10 

0 10 i 

Es. a. p. 

5 13 10 

3 15 6 

3 4 9 

j 1 7 7 

0 12 9 

Rs. a. p. 

11 12 0 

0 14 0 

4 8 6 

4 10 9 

17 6 


The following figures show the soils to which these rates were applied :— 
gauhdn, —wet, 1,139 acres; dry, 412 acres, and tardi^ 312 acres; total, 1,863 
acres: mattigdr —wet, 398 acres; dry, 216 acres, and^ardi, 485 acres; total, 1,099 
acres ; —wet, 2,251 acres; dry, 4,978acres,and 1,569 acres; total, 

8,798 acres; hMr—^wet, 1^184 acres ; dry, 13,051 acres, and iardi, 588 acres ; 
total, 14,823 acres, out of a total cultivation of 26,583 acres. The following 
shows ’the well capabilities at settlement:— 




HQ 

i 

a irri- 


Average 


Class of weU. 

flj 

.n 

§ 

O 

<D 

Total are 
gated. 
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gated from 
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Depth to 
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Depth of 
water. 

Pukka. 

25 

29 
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8-62 

1611 

6 04 

Kuchclia, 

Bkeukli, ... 

1,827 

1,894 

2,592 

1*37 

9*56 

3-71 

411 

416 

794 

1*90 

8-34 

2*34 

Total, ... 

2,263 

2,339 

3,491 


... 

... 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Patidli contained 109 inhabited 
villages, of which 72 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
26 had between 200 and 500 ; eight had between 500 


and 1,000; one had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 
3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants 
'was Bundwaraganj with 5,414. The settlement records show 74 estates, 
of which 37 were zamiaddri, 11 w^ere perfect pattidari, and 26 were im¬ 
perfect pattidari. The total population in 1872 numbered 31,985 souls 
(44,962 fem^ides), giving 477 t^ square mile and 519 to-the cultivated 
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square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 24,551 Hindus, of 
whom 11,217 were females, and 7,433 Masalmans, amongst whom 3,745 were 
females ; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
four great classes, the census shows 2,523 Brahmans, of whom 1,139 were 
females ; 2,938 Eajputs, including 1,203 females ; 280 Baniyas (126 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 18,810 souls, of whom 8,749 are females. 
The Brahman and Banija sub-divisions found in this parganah are not distin¬ 
guished in the returns. The Rajputs belong to theChauhan (2,281), Solankhi 
(238), Tomar, Pramar, Edthor (59), Katija, Pundir, Bais, Jadon, Badgtijar, 
Gaur (223), Bhadauriya, Baghnbansi, Katyar, Katehiriya, Taila and Nikuinbh 
clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following show more than 
1,000 members each:—Kdchhi or Murao (3,214) Mahdjan (1,445), Ahir (3,058), 
and Chamdr (3,545). The following have between 100 and 1,000 members:— 
Kdyath (754), Barhai (498), Lodha (788), Kh^krob (357), Kahdr (658), Haj- 
jam (474), Dhobi (457), Dhanak (159), Gadariyd (722), Kumb^r (376), Kori 
(273), Bharbhunja (139), Son4r or Zargar (201), Teli (451), and !N^at (139). 

The agricultural population may be divided into proprietors and cultivators. 
Amongst the proprietors, Th^kurs owned 38 per cent, of the area of the parganah 
during the year of measurement (1270/asZi); Brahmans, 10 per cent.; Kayaths, 
35percent.; Mahajans,4per cent.; AMrs, 1 per cent.; and Musalmans, 12 per 
cent. The actual number of proprietors at settlement 

Agriculturists. Thakurs comprise 13 per cent, of the cultiva- 

tingcastes (5,208); Brahmans, 12 per cent.; Kayaths, 1 per cent.; Kdchhis, 19 
per cent.; Lodhas, 2; AMrs, 12 ; Gadariyas, 2; Cham^rs, 9 ; Musahndus, 11; 
and others 19 per cent. These figures give a fair idea of the relative importance 
of the caste numbers given above and show the distribution of the population 
engaged in agriculture. As supplementary to it, it is necessary to give the occu¬ 
pation distribution amongst the several classes actually cultivating the soil. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants and their rents during the year of measurement:— 


Class of cultiratorB. 

Number of holders 

1 Area held on pa^- 
j ment 

Total average 
held by each in 
acres. 

Total cash rents. 

1 

Average cash rate 
per acre. 

Proportional dis¬ 
tribution per 
cent. 

In cash. 

In kind. 

Proprietors (seer) 

1 855 

6,344 


6 

6,704 

1 4 1 

20 

Occupancy tenants 

2,652 

14,686 

114 

6 

26,064 

1 12 7 

65 

Tenants-at-will 

2,840 

6,433 

713 

3 

11,023 

2 0 5 

23 

Kent-free 

2 i6 

393 

... 


1 ■'*. 


2 

Total. ... 

6 ,' 63 

25,756 

■ 

827 

... 

j 43,791 


100 
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Tke occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
Occupations. population (not less than 15 years of 115 are em¬ 

ployed in professional ayocations^ such as Government servants, priests, doctors, 
and the like ; 800 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 560 in commerce, in buying, sellings 
ing or leading money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
6^520 in agricultural operations ; 1,616 iu industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics and the preparations of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 716 persons returned as labourers and 197 as ot 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 3,622 as landholders, 16,139 as cultivators, and 
12,224 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 554 males as able to i*ead 
and write out of a total male population numbering 17,023 souls. Patiali is an 
old Akbari parganah belonging to sirkar Eanauj and subah Agra. It was in¬ 
cluded. at the cession in the Farukhabad district, and remained there until the 
formation of the Eta district in 1845. No changes of any importance have 
taken place in its area since the oesskm, 

properly FatiyMi, a village in the parganah of the same name and 
tahsil Aliganj in the Eta district, is situated on the old bank of the Ganges, at a 
distance of 22 miles to the north-east of Eta. The population in 1865 num¬ 
bered 4,910 souls, and in 1872 was 4,324. A straight, broad, unmetalled road 
connects it with Eta. It is a very old town mentioned in the Mahabhtirata. 
Two reasons for the origin of the name are given: one is that Drona, the pre¬ 
ceptor of the Pandavas and contemporary of Driipada, ruler of Panohdla, left the 
kingdom, and after a time the affairs of the raj began to decline, and the Brah¬ 
mans on being asked said that it was owing to a want of religion, adding,^ 
that if Drona obtains a part of your raj all will come right again. The ex¬ 
change was accordingly made, and Drona obtained the tract of land from Kam- 
pil in the Fatehgarh district to Patiali, which was, therefore, called Batiari 
from the word ^ hatnaj’ ^ to divide,’ as the division of Raja Drupadd’s kingdom 
took place there. To commemorate this transaction the image of the deity 
Koleswar was set up in Kampil and the image of Jageswar in Patidli. Another 
story is that Patiya, an Ahirin, used to carry curds to the Edni of the then Raja, 
and the Rani, in a generous mood, ga ve her the piece of land where Pati41i now 
stands, wluch came to be called after her. The former zamiadars of the place 
were Ahirs, butK^yaths and Brahmans have long since dispossessed them. 

The present village is situated on the old bank of the Ganges, which here 
TKe site ^ abruptly, but is a good deal cut up by ravines. The 

Eta road enters the town from the south. On the west 
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is a well-built sar^i^ and to the east, a large block of brick-built houses belonging 
to Kajaths. From the sarai, a road partly metalled and partly paved, and 
taken across the high mound on which Pati^li is built, leads to the Btirh- 
ganga. The mound is in great part the natural bank of the river, but has 
been considerably raised by the rains of the mud and brick houses which have 
been built ou it from time immemorial. On either side is the Patidli bazar. 
The houses are small, but substantially built of bricks and block kunkur taken 
from the fort. On this road, the police-station and school-houses, both substan¬ 
tial edifices, are met wdth. A little distance on, after the road begins to descend, 
the roadway leading to the fort is reached. The fort was built by Shahab-ud- 
din Ghori, and covered an area of 117,124 square yards. It was surrounded 
by strong thick walls of block kunkur and bricks and a moat, but the greater 
part of the materials of which the walls were constructed has been carried 
away by the inhabitants of Patidli to build tbeir houses, or has been made 
use of by Government oflScials for the erection of bridges, police-stations, and 
other public buildings. Many of the kunkur blocks still remaining in the walls 
are carved on one side, showing that they must have formed parts of other 
buildinga before being used for the fort. According to tradition, numerous 
temples were pulled down, the images were buried beneath the foundations 
of the wall, and the materials of which the temples were built w^ere employed 
by the conqueror in the construction of the walls. Within the fort were the 
dwellings of the officials, but of these not a trace now remains. In 1811 A.T)., 
a bungalow was built within the enclosure of the fort for the Eur()pean officers 
stationed there. This building is still standing, but only a poriion rf the walls 
remains. 

Patidli is now a decaying old town with no trade or manufacture. The 
remains of the old buildings, however, show that the town has seen better days. 
In the time of the fiohillas, Raja Harparshad, Kdyath, a resident of Patidli, 
obtained considerable power under Hdfiz Eahmat Khan of Bareilly, and was 
appointed representative of the Robilkhand nobles at the court of Nddir Shah, 
when he seized upon Dehli in 1739 A.D. He bought many villages in the 
parganah and built the large enclosure of houses to be seen at the southern 
entrance of the town. His descendants still reside there, but are in impoverished 
circumstances. Here, in 1749, an engagement took place between Ahmad 
Khan, the Afghdn Nawab of Farukhabad, and Safdarjang, Nawdb of Oudh and 
Vazir of the empire. In 1857 A.D., Patidli was the scene of a brilliant ac¬ 
tion in which Colonel Seaton and Major Hudson defeated the mutineers. 
The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1853) is in force in Patidli, and in 1873-74 
supported a village police numbering six men of all grades at an annaal cost of 
Rs. 288. The number of houses in the town during the same year was 989, 
and of these 535 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-3-6 per house 
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assessed and of Re. 0-2-4 per head of the population. This, with a balance from 
the previous year, gave an income of Rs. 656, of which Rs. 642 were expended 
on wages and public improvements. 

PiLWA or Pilua, a village of parganali¥4rahra and Eta in tbe Eta dis- 

trict,is distant from Eta 6^ miles. I'he population in 18 12 numbered 2j2o5 souls, 
Pilw^ is situated on tbe Grand Trunk road and is tbe head-quarters of a police 
sectional division. 

EXmpub or Eampur Raja, a village of parganab Azamnagar and tabsil 
Aliganj of tbe Eta district, lies 4 J miles north of Aliganj and 32 miles from 
Eta. The population in 1865 numbered 4,918 souls, and in 1872 was 4,287. 
There are fourteen muhallahs in the town. The chief residents are Brahmans 
and Kacbhis. The market days are Sundays and Wednesdays. Rdmpur is a 
busy little trading town, but it is chiefly remarkable as the residence of Raja 
Eamacbandra Sen, a lineal descendant of the last Rdthor Rajaof Kanauj and 
tenth in descent from Raja Ram Sahdi, who founded the town in 1513 Sam. 
(1456 A.D.) The Raja of Rampnr is considered the head of the Rdthors 
in this part of India (see further the District notice). Act XX. of 1856 is in force, 
and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering seven men of all grades 
at an annual cost of Rs, 360. The number of bouses in the town during the 
same year was 3,501, and of these 352 were assessed with a house-tax averaging 
Bs, 2-3-4 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-10 per head of the population. This 
with a balance of Rs. 30 from the previous year gave an income of Rs. 807, of 
which Rs. 775 were expended in wages and public improvements. 

Sah^lWAR, tbe chief town of parganab Sah4war now included with Karsdna 
in tahsil Kfeganj of the Eta district, lies 24 miles to the north-easfc of Eta. The 
•population in 1865 numbered 4,428 souls, andin 1872 was 5,156, of whom 2,579 
were Hindus (1,170 females) and 2,577 were Musalmans (1,366 females). 
The site has an area of 58 acres, giving 89 souls to the square acre. There is 
here a second-class police-station, a school, and a post-office. Act XX. of 
1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering sir 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 288. The number of bouses 
in the town during the same year was 852, and of these 338 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Rs. 2-10-9 per house assessed and of Re. 0-2-9 
per head of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 50 from the 
previous year gave an income of Rs. 955, of which Rs. 934 were 
expended on wages and public impi’ovemeuts. There are six muhallas in 
the town, which was itself founded by Raja Naurang Deb, a Chaub4n Th4kur, 
who called the place Naurangabad. He and tbe Raja of Sidhpura, now 
called Sirbpura, were great friends, and when Naurangabad was attacked by 
the Musalm4ns, its Raja fled to Sirhpura, while those that remained were 
forcibly converted to Islam. After a short time, assisted by the Raja and people 
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of Sirhpura, Naurang expelled’the Musalmdas and changed the name of the 
town to SahAwar, as it was bj the aid of good people (sahaila) that he recovered 
possession of his town. It is now far from flourishing and has but a small 
bazar where the usual commodities needed hy an agricultural population are 
sold. The communications with Sahawar are bad. Markets are held on Tues¬ 
days and Saturdays. The tomb of one Tajuddiu, a fakir, is the only remains of 
any antiquity in the place. 

Sahawar-KarsAna, aparganah of the Eta district, lies in the middle of the 
district between the Btirhganga on the north-east and the Kali nadi on the south¬ 
west. Parganah Soron adjoins it on the north-west and parganahs Sirhpura and 
Patidli on the south-east. The area in 1872-73 comprised 74,531 acres, of which 
59,757 acres were cultivated (20,369 irrigated), 8,180 acres were cultnrable waste, 
and 8,594 acres were barren and nnculturable. This tract is made up of the 
two small parganahs of Sahawar and Karaana. The latter, originally comprised 
all the villages in the neighbourhood of the Kali, but, in 1§37, these T^ere 
found so mixed with, those of Sahawar that both were included in one 
parganah. They formed with Sirhpura, at the settlement in 1838, tahsil Sahi- 
war which was assessed with the Mainpuri district by Mr. Gr. F. Edmonstone. 

The whole face of the country is a perfect flat uninterrupted by a single 

. hillock and intersected only by the streams above men- 

tioned. Jbils and other irregularities of surface which 
could serve as reservoirs are exceedingly scarce, and none of them are Capable of 
supplying irrigation. The estates situated on the banks of the Bdrhganga are, with 
one or two exceptions, much superior to the general average of the parganah, 
and are, owing principally to this natural advantage, unusually fertile and pro¬ 
fitable. Bice is the chief product of these lands, but sugar-cane is likewise pro¬ 
duced in great abundance without the necessity of irri¬ 
gation, which the inherent moisture of the soil renders 
totally superfluous, and without the intense and protracted labour which the 
cultivation of that crop, under ordinary circumstances, demands. The cane is, 
it is true,- inferior both in size and the quantity of saccharine matter which 
it yields, to that which is cultivated in the rich upper lands; hut it 
must be borne in mind that there is a vast difference in the co^t of pro¬ 
duction, and that while the one requires the almost undivided attention qf 
the cultivators fqr nearly a twelvemonth, the other is hirought to maturity 
with little trouble and at a comparatively trifling expense: the profit which it 
yields is as large in proportion to the amount expended on its production, as the 
produce of the superior description of cane so considered and calculated. It may 
occasionally happen, after very abundant rains, that the tract of land in question 
will be inundated, and the sugar-cane cultivation more or less injured, but thi? 
js a very rare occurrence. Ko drought, on the other hand, will so far depriy# 
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these lands of their inherent moisture as to render the occupation of them either 
impossible or unprofitable. The estates, accordingly, which are adjacent to the 
Bnrhganga were those which suffered least in the general distress occasioned by 
the drought of 1245 fasli (1837-38 A.D.) 

The banks of the Kali nadi are occupied, with one exception^ by villages of 
Ears^ua proper; and the same superiority which distinguishes the estates on 
the Bnrhganga is likewise, though not to the same degree, observable in the 
generality of these. It is not, in this instance, the quality of the soil so much 
as the important and inexhaustible addition to the 
means of irrigation, commonly so deficient in this 
parganah, which constitutes the superiority alluded to. There are certain 
points, at which embankments are invariably constructed in the month of 
December, and it appears to be an understanding between the zatnfnddrs of 
all the villages situated above the said points, who alone benefit by their for¬ 
mation, to share the expense incurred in the construction of them. They 
all contribute a certain proportion of labourers, who assist in the work, and 
the charge, whatever it may be, is entered in the village accounts as one of 
the ordinary expenses of the village. These embankments are of course 
destroyed annually; but they generally last sufficiently long to enable the people 
to irrigate the whole of their rahi or cold-weather cultivation in the vicinity of 
the nadi twice or thrice. 

Real, natural Mmat soil is of comparatively rare occurrence, that classed as 
such being ordinary hh4r modified by manure and cultivation. BMr occupied 
58 per cent, of the area at the recent settlement, and 11 per cent, is reckoned as 

„ ^ second class Mmat^ in which sand predominates. The 

Soils, wells, and roads. i -i i t 

general soil, though sandy m nature, is, except in the 

actual sandy ridges, of better quality than ordinary, and with irrigation or 

in years of ordinary rainfall produces better crops than might be expected^ 

Irrigation only amounts to 30 per cent, of the cultivation. At settlement 

there were 259 pukka wells, 3,581 kucheba wells, and 990 dhenUi or lever 

wells, irrigating respectively on an average 3-97, 3T7, and 1*56 acres each. 

The average depth of water from the surface in each class of well was 20*97 

feet, 20*55 and 13*86 feet respectively. From the sandy nature of the soil, 

kuchcha wells must be renewed every year, and only in the Mmat soil to the 

north of Sahawar is the spring stratum found, in which they last for five years 

and upwards. JSlo/ifiB grass is now found in only a few of the very worst 

tracts. The principal markets are held in Sahawar khas, Eawdbgauj, Mo- 

hanpur, and Amanpur, where the produce of the surrounding villages is 

aisposed of. They are so situated, too, that no village of the parganah is more 

than three fos fro:m one or other of them : the first is situated at the northern 

extremity of the' parganah; the second at the north-western corner; the third 
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New settlement. 


on the eastern boundary; and the last is on the direct road from Fatehgarh 
to Aligarh. The facilities, therefore, of disposing of the agricultural produce 
appear to be considerable, and the expenses of carriage must be trifling, for 
the parganah is intersected by numerous roads, all of which pass through one 
or other of the markets above mentioned. Before the formation of the trunk 
road, the usual route from Farukhabad to Aligarh and Meerut was by Sirhpura 
and Amdnpur, and this is even now very much followed. The roads also 
from the latter place to Sahdwar and Mohanpur, from that to Dundwara in 
parganah Patiali and Sahawar kh^, thence to NawAbganj and Yakutganj, 
and from Nawibganj to Amanpur and Kasganj, are perfectly practicable for 
wheeled carriages, and are much frequented.^ 

The new settlement of this parganah was made by Mr. S. 0. B. Ridsdale. 

The assessments of former settlements were as follows 
(1) Rs. 65,956; (2) Rs. 65,594; (3) Rs. 67,066; (4) under 
Regulation IX. of 1833, Rs. 67,575. The last assessment was revised by Mr. 
Cocks, who fixed a revenue of Rs. 63,421, which in 1872 had fallen to Rs. 63,162 
by the transfer of a village to Soron. Mr. G. Edmonstone made the settlement 
under Regulation IX. of 1833, and in addition to an allowance on account of the 
great drought preceding the assessment, allowed a temporary reduction of the new 
demand for the first two years of the new settlement in those estates which had 
been most severely visited. But this did not secure the desired improvement, 
for the disastrous years 1250 and 12blfasli intervened, and the settlement was de¬ 
clared to have broken down. Within five years balances amounting to Rs. 12,747 
had accrued ; eight villages had been sold for arrears of revenue, but only two 
found private purchasers, and besides private transfers and mortgages, three es¬ 
tates were farmed and one was held in direct management. A reduction was al¬ 
lowed in 45 villages, and the new revenue was paid up without any coercive pro¬ 
cess being found necessary. No private transfers of property occurred in 79 out of 
137 estates during the currency of the past settlement, and the total area transfer¬ 
red amounted to only 29,079 acres, or 39 per cent, of the total area of the parganah. 
On these transfers Mr. Ridsdale remarks that the result was partly due to ‘4he 
fact of a considerable portion of the parganah being held by individual owners, 
and by not more than four sharers, as well as to the lightness of the revenue.” 

As to prices fetched at sales, complete particulars are wanting for the first de¬ 
cade from 1840 to 1850. In six villages sold by aue- 
tion.for arrears during that period, of which the details 
are known, the average price realized was less than four years’ purchase of the 
land revenue. In the next decade, the price realized by private sales of three 
whole villages and parts of two others averaged nine years’ purchase of the land- 
revenue, while in auction sales only two small transactions are recorded, at the 

i See Set. Rep,, II, 104. 
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rat© of seven, years’ pnreliase of the land-revenue. In the last decade, from 
1B61 to 1870, the statistics are more trustworthy, and show an average price of 
Bs* 14-13-4 per acre> and 18J years’ purchase of land-revenue in private sales, 
spid Rs. 12-10-0 per acre, and 15 years’ purchase of land-revenue at public auction, 
the general average selling price being Rs. 14-4-6 per acre and 17^ years pur¬ 
chase of land-revenue. This contrasts favourably with the general selling price 
of similar land in the neighbouriog parganahs of Aligarh and Mainpuri, and of 
parganah Azamnagar in this district, during a similar period. It proves, at 
any that if the selling price of land is an indication of prosperity, the 
parganah must have vastly improved since the days of the last settlement, 
when Mr. Edmonstone remarked :—^^Land, of course, has its market value as 
well as every other commodity, and in Kars4na, Sahdwar, and the adjacent 
parganah of Sirhpura it is certainly at a very great discount.” The sellers 
have in almost all cases been Thakurs (Solankhis), who originally held a large 
part of the parganah, and the purchasers have been chiefly the three princi¬ 
pal Musalman talukad^s and Baniyas. 

The following statement compares the areas of the last settlement ahd its 
revisiou with those of the present settlement 



.The irrigated cultivated area of the present settlement includes 5,853 acres 
entered as tavdi^ and elsewhere the irrigated area is given at 18,080 acres in 
the settlement returns. Cultivation has increased nearly 42 per cent., and irri¬ 
gation has increased 50 per cent, since last settlement. The culturable waste is 
now only 13*5 per cent, of the total culturable area, and is oonflned to a few vilf- 
lages in the Bdrhganga tardi, where it is used for grazing and the growth of 
thatching grass. Kharif crops occupied 64*2 per cent, of the total cultivated 
•area during the year of measurement, and amongst them cotton covered 6*7 per 
cent; indigo, 1*5 per cent. \ chari^ 7*6 per cent.; and sugar-cane, 1’8 per cent, 
'lathe raUy wheat occupied 13-8 per cent,; barley, X5*2 per cent.; and gram, 1*9 
cent, of the total cultivation. During the last thirty years, the cultivation of 
diminished, whilst that of cotton has doubfed, and the 
proportion of the superior cereals to other crops has f em® ed altabst rtationary, 
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Mr. Bidsdale classified his soils amonsrst gaiihdny ddmaty mtittigdry said hJidr^ sub¬ 
divided into irrigated, unirrigated, and tardiy and applied the rates given at page 

to each class of soil. His corrected village rental amounted to Bs. 1,43,082, 
giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-6-4 per acre, and his rental from the 
application of ascertained average rates to the above soils was Bs. 1,67,775. 
The incidence of Mr. Cocks’ revised revenue in 1870 was Be. 1-7-8 on the 
cultivation, or a rent-rate of Bs. 2-2-5. Mr. Bidsdale ultimatelj assessed at 
Bs. 85,020, which gave an increase in the revenue amounting to 34 percent., 
and which fell at Be. 1-6-8 on the cultivated acre, thus implying an average 
rent-rate of Bs. 2-13-4. 

The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates have 
been applied :— Gauhdn —wet, 2,611 acres ; dry, 1,396 acres, and tardi, 50 acres; 
total, 4,057 acres : mattiydr —wet, 351 acres ; dry, 313 acres, and tardiy 3,309 
acres; total, 3,973 acres : wet, 8,446acres; dry,9,539 acres, and tardiy 

2,279 acres ; total, 20,264 acres: hhdr — wety 3^108 acres ;dry, -28,140 acres, and 
tardiy 215 acres ; total, 31,463 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 59,757 


acres. 

The following table shows the well capabilities at settlement;— 


Class of well. 

Number# 

Number of 
runs. 

Total area 
irrigated. 

Average 

Area irri¬ 
gated from 
each run. 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

JPufeka, 

259 

604 

2,003 

■S'9'7 1 

20^97 


Kuchcha, ... ... 

3,631 

a.645 

11,552 

3*t7 

20*55 

4-86 

DHenkli, ... ... 

990 

990 

1,549 

1*56 

13 86 

3*84 

Total, 

4,830 

5,139 

16,104 

... 

... 
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Ae<^rdiurg4o the censn of 187‘2, parganah Sahawar-Harstea confearnfed 2Sf 
inhabited village, of which 115 had less than 200 krhahit- 
ants; 68 hhd between 200 aud 500; 18 h^d b^tweeU 
500 and 1,000; four had between 1,000 and 1,000; and oiie had between 
2,000 arid 3,000. The only town containing more than *5^000 inhabitants was 
SahawAr itself with 5,156 inhabitants. The settlement records show 138 es¬ 
tates, of which 108 were zamindapi, 19’were perfect, and 11 were imperfect patti- 
dhri. The totkl population, in 1872, numbered 58,365 souls (27,138 females), 
giving 499 to the square mile or 550 to the cultivated square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 50,415 Hindus, of whom 23,268 were females; 
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and 7,950 Mnsalmans, amongst whom 3,870 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu popnlation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,090 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 2,340 were females ; 3,588 Hajputs, including 1,517 females; 850 
Banijas (390 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in the 
other castes^’ of the census returns, which show a total of 40,887 souls, of whom 
19,021 were females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in this par- 
gana are not distinguished in the returns. The Rajputs belong to the Chauhan, 
(997), Solankhi (1,646), Tomar (70), Pramdr, Sikharw^r, Parihdr, Rathor, 
Katija, Pundir (61), Gahlot, Bais (67), Dhakra, Badgujar (202), Gaur (97), 
Chandel, Gaur5,har (51), Janghara, Bhadauriya, Katj^dr, Bangar, Raghu- 
bansi, Sombansi, Katehiriya (102), B5.chhal, Gautam, Jadubansi (56), Surkhi, 
Poraeh, and Taila clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following 
show more than one thousand members each:—Kachhi or Mur4,o (7,038), Ahir 
(2,711), Lodha (8,410), Kahar (1,011), Cham^r (8,023), Garariya (1,606), 
Barhai (1,227), Teli (1,058), and Kori (1,025 >. The following have between 
one hundred and one thousand members:—Kayatb (643), Mahdjan (129), Kh^lk- 
rob (891), Kabar (519), Hajjam (914), Dhtina or Kandera (357), Darzi (192), 
Dhobi (909), Db&nafc (214), Gadariya (293), Kumhar (892), Bliarbhunja 
(119), Son4r or Zargar (221), Khatik (177), Banjara (218), and Aheriya (109), 
Distributing the agricultural population, at settlement, amongst proprietors and 
cultivators, the former numbered .992 souls, and amongst tbemTh5,kurs (187) pos^ 
sessed 12 per cent, of the total area of the parganah; Brahmans held 11 per cent.; 
Kayaths, 7 per cent.; Mnsalmdns, 62 per cent.; Baniyas, 4 per cent.; Lodhas, 2 per 
cent., and Mahdjans and Europeans each one per cent. The Musalm^ns are chiefly 
Hadi Yar Khan of Mohanpur and Nurullah Khan of Sah4war, cadets of the Af¬ 
ghan house of Datauli and Bhamanri N4h in the district of Aligarh. Ohaudhri 
Muhammad Ali Khdn, father of the Sahawar zaininddr, was hanged for rebellion 
in the mutiny, and his estates were confiscated. Those estates, now in possession 
of Nurullah, came to him by inheritance from his maternal grandfather, Chaudhri 
Imam Khan. Mohanpur originally belonged to a Solankhi family who became 
converts to Isldm to save their estates. A long course of extravagance brought 
them to ruin, and Mohanpur was sold in 1803 for arrears of revenue. In 1843, 
the grandfather of the present proprietor purchased the entire taluka, and the 
Solankhi Raos now possess but half a single village. Solankhis still hold 
nearly all the land possessed by Thakurs in the parganah, and the other pro-* 
prietors are all new purchasers.- Property is but little sub-divided : 55 estates 
axe held by single proprietors, 36 by not more than four sharers and 18 only 
by resident cultivating communities. Thakurs comprise 9 per cent, of the 
cultivating castes ; Lodhas, 18 percent. ; Kacbhis, 14 per cent.; Brahmans, 11; 
Chamdrs, 10; Mnsalmans, 8; Ahirs, 6, and other castes, 24 per cent, of the 
totel cultivating community (8,822).' 
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The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants, and their rents during the year of measurement:— 


1 

Class of cultivators. 

i 1 

Number 

of 

holders. 

Arm held on paying 

Total average 
held by each 
in acres. 

Total 

cash 

rents. 

1 

Average cash 
rate per acre. 

Proportional 
distribution 
per cenk 

In cash. 

In kind. 






Es. 

Es. a. p. 


Proprietors (seer), ... 

992 

6,474 

90 

7 

9.327 

17 0 

11 

Occupancy-tenants, ... 

6,693 

40,043 

718 

7 

90,402 

2 4 1 

69 

Ten ants-at-will, ... 

2,281 

10,169 

1,281 

5 

27,611 

2 11 S 

19 

Bent-free, 

848 

982 

... 


128 


1 

Total, 

9,814 

67,668 

2,084 


127.368 


lOO 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 


census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 15 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc¬ 
tors, and the like ; 240 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 63 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep¬ 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
3,571 in agricultural operations ; 242 in industrial occupations, arts and me¬ 
chanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 437 persons returned as labourers and 52 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 715 as landholders, 10,069 as cultivators, and 3,148 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis¬ 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 157 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 7,513 souls. Sahdwar and Karsdna 
were joined together and treated as one parganah at the recent settlement. 
Saha war is an old Akbari parganah belongiugto sirkar Kanauj and subah Agra. 
Karsdna was formerly known as Malikpur-Sikandarpur, and in Akbar’s reign 
as Sikandarpur-Atreji, from the village of Atranji-Khera and Sikandarahad, 
opposite to it on the Kdli nadi. Tradition says that, owing to some quarrel 
amongst the zamlnddrs, sixty villages of Solaukhi Rajputs were separated from 
Sahdwar in the reign of Akbar, and were formed into parganah Sikandarpur-^ 
Atreji. At the cession they were included in zila Etdwa, and subsequently 
forming a portion of the Mainpuri district, were annexed to Eta in 1845, 
SAKfT, a town giving its name to parganah Sakft, now forming a part of par¬ 
ganah Eta-Sakit, lies twelve miles to the south-east of Eta. . The population in 
1853 numbered 6,128 souls ; in 1865 there were 6,057 inhabitants, and in 1872 
there were 5,415, of whom 3,739 were Hindus (1,781 females) and 1,676 were 
Musalmdns (915 females). The area of the site comprises 65 square acres, giv¬ 
ing 83 souls to the square acre. Sakit possesses a police-station, post-ofiSce, and 
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ar seboal. It is a muoli isolated town and has seen better days. The hill^ once 
crowned by a fort, and on which now only the founda- 
tioipis of a great old kunkur-built mosque erected in 
the thirteenth century remains to testify to the existence of a time when the 
Muhammadans held chief power here. Muhammadans now comprise less than 
one-half the total number of inhabitants, ^nd the few ric|i people are Kd^yaths 
and Saraugis. Qn the highest site in .theiawn is a half^hnished temple remark¬ 
able for its .Saracenic JtrQhes supported on slender pillars of richly caryed Agra 
stone. It was xommeneed by a commissariat servant who enriched himself 
during the Sikh war, but who died before the work was completed. The town 
site clusters around this temple, which, owing to its position, forms a con- 
spicuons land-mark. The town is entered from the north hj a wide nninetalled 
road carri^ oyer .some low ground, by a fine new bridge of block kunkur quar¬ 
ried from the foundations of the old fort. The ba?ar roadway is metalled and 
the shops are good and ornamented with fiat, pointed fronts. ' There are 
substantial houses occupied by K ayaths and namorons small hon^fs but I t of 
bricks. and banyan treqs are numerous, ^nd thrpw a gratefpl shade 

over the streets. Tl^e police-station is new briekrbuijt edifice pn the site of 
old fort, and the .ao pl^fntjy 4tnated. Tfie sarai is now in ruins ; 

the roof of i^ old mpsqne is wa^er of its fine well hp heeome 

braokish. The hosiness pf rioi]^ts.pf a small tr^lein fp^-^rmns, 

cotton and indigo seed, and the r^t^pval pf knnknr blopks from old fort for 
building purposes. The Chankiddri Act (X^. of 18§fi), is iji force in Bakit, and 
in 1873 t? 4 supported a village police numbering nine m&n of a)l grades at an 
annnal cost pf Jls. 480. The numher of houses in the town during the same year 
was l,li2, and of these 737 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-9-9 
per house assessed, and of Re. 0-3-6 per head of the population. This, with 
a balance of Rs. 25 frpm the previous year, gave an income of Rs. 1,214, which 
was expended on wages and public improvements. 

Tradition ascribes the founding of Sakit to Raja gakat Deo, a Ghanbdii 
, Th4kur, and fies.cenda.ut pf Prithirdj of DelfiL who 

Hia tnry. ' i i */ 7 

built a fort here and called it after his own name, 
since corrupted to Sabit; but the Musalraans must have early attemptefi a 
settlement, as the following in^pription^ belonging to 
the old mosque shows 

^ ^ 

* 3 3 

^Eor^tlieae trantla.tioEi from .tbo Arabic I am indebted to Mr. Blocbmann of Calcatta ; see 
Prpc. A.S., .ISI4, mi. 
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This blessed moSque was built in ihe reign of the Imam, the lord of the world, the king of 
mankind, Ghiyas-ud-dunya-wa-ud-din Abul Muzaffar Balban, the Sultan, the right hand of the 
Khalifah, the helper of the commander of the faithful—-may God perpetuate his kingdom and 

Ms rule, and elevate his order and his dignity I—in the days of Kutlugh, the royal.in A,H. 

€84 (l!i85 A. D 

Bahlol Lodi fell sick at Sakifc and died there in 1488 A.D. The Chauhans 
must have again obtained possession of Sakit, for we find S4want Sen, a 
descendant of Sakat Deo, opposing Ibrahim Lodi in 1520 A.D., by whom he 
was expelled and obliged to take refuge in Raj or. The conqueror settled here 
a colony of Kont Mnsalmans, to whom doubtless is due the erection of the 

^ ^ second mosque of w’hich we possess the following 

Sher Shah, , . . ° 

inscription :— 

- h - 1 * 6 ^^ ^ ^ ^ &J,S 

(S' dI>US( ^ IS^ ^ ^ tJjCp 

In the name of God, the compassionate and merciful. There is no God but Allah j Muham¬ 
mad is God’s prophet. 0 God I 0 (iJompassionatel O Merciful! The building of this blessed 
mosque took place during the reign of the Imam, the lord of the world, the king of mankind, 
ifarid-ud-dunya-wa-ud-din Abul Muzaffar Sher Shah, the just king—may God perpetuate his king¬ 
dom and his rule, and elevate his kindness and dignity 1 and it was in the days of Satid Kh'n, sou 
of Masadd KLa i, on the 7th Sha’ban, 947 A. H. [7th December, 1540] ’’ 

Another mosque erected during the reign of Akbar by the Khwijah Ibra¬ 
him Badakshi of the Ahbarndmuh bears the folio win o* 

Akbar. ... ® 

inscription 

^U».id/bU# lai’ a. ^ 

^ ^^UoLkw ^ &I/jjJtaL 

••• y-*j ^ 

•}{• l_ol^ ••• <)o1^3UmO y 

^‘This blessed mosque was built in the time of the great king, the honoured Kh^au, the lord 
of the kings of Arabia and Persia, the guardian of God’s countries, the protector of rhe faith of 
the Arabian Prophet, Jalal-ud din Muhammad Akbar Pa Jishah Ghazi—may God Almighty perpe¬ 
tuate his kingdom and his rule, and scatter over the people of the world his kindness and liber¬ 
ality ! and it was ordered.,.administration.„of Nizan-ud-diu IbraMm Kban Badakhshaa, 

in Sha’ban, 970. The writer is Ismail [April, 1663, A.D,].” 

The descendants of the colony founded by Ibrahim Lodi still reside in the 
town, but the proprietary rights passed out of their hands to some Saksena 
Kdyaths, who held the town until 1816 A.D., when their rights, also, were sold by 
auction for arrears of land-revenue, and were purchased by one Shaikh Ghul4m 
Ali, whose heirs are still in possession. The more important portion of the 
population now comprises Kont Musalm4ns, Shaikhs, and Saksena Kayaths^ 

y 
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The. encounter of Akbar with the Sakit dacoits at Paronkh is narrated in the 
history of the Mainpuri district 

SanaurIj a village of parganah Nidhpnr and tahsil Aliganj in the Eta dis¬ 
trict, is distant from Eta 30 miles. The population, in 1872, numbered 2,033 
souls. This village is inhabited by Gaur Eajputs, who trace their descent to 
their great leader Sangncaa Singh, the founder of Barhola. The genealogical 
tree is as follows;— 

SagnsA'i or Sangmaa. 


i I 

Sili KadAli. 

(Safcana, Eajola Kaja, &c.) I 


BiUn 


(Bari 

lola.) 


Barasukh. Hasu. 

(Sanauri.) (Barthari and 10 

other villages.) 

1 

Ina^Ari 


1 

DTrarak 

1 

Mungli 

(Nagla Bira.) 


(^Bakashai) 

(Barhola.) 

1 

EIL' 

1 

Thirn. 

1 ! 
Bhorat. Kard. 

i 

Malta, 



(Barhola) 

1 

1 

Mallu, 


i 

Kilim bar. 

1 



Kaiaru. 

1 

BAli 

1 




Chhitar. TaimalL 

From these latter the tolas or wards of Barhola 

are named. 


Sankisa, a village in parganat Azamnagar and tahsil Aliganj of the Eta 
district, is distant 43 miles to the south-east of Eta. llis village is of great 
importance, as having been identified with the great city of the same 
name, which formed the capital of a kingdom in the fifth centnry. The ear¬ 
liest record connected with the town is contained in the travels of Eah-Hian, 
a Chinese Bnddhist pilgrim, who visited India and returned to China in 
413 A.D, Eah-Hian approached Sankisa from Mnttrah “ Going sonth-east 
from Mnttra, eighteen yojanas, there is a kingdom called Sanff-ka-shi (Sang- 

i Betvl’s J'ah-Hiaiij ea. 
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k^sja).” Hwen Thsan^, in 636 A.D., came to Sankij^a from Pi-lo-chan- 7 ia, 
^^Mch has been identified with Atranji-khera (see Ateanji), and after a jour¬ 
ney of 200 li (about 33 miles), he arrived at the kingdom of Kie-pi-tha'^ or 
Kapitha, exactly midway between Pi-lo-chan-na and Ki-jou4 or Kanauj. St. 
Martin, Julien and Cunningham all agree in identifying the modern Sankisa 
with the ancient city of Sang-ha-shi, It was a celebrated place of Buddhist 
pilgrimage; for it was here that Buddha descended again upon earth after he 
Tah-Hian on the t>een in the Triyastrinshas’ heaven for three months, 
miracle at Sankisa. preaching the law to his mother Maya^. Fah-Hian gives 
along account of this miracle, and relates how that Buddha’s disciples did not 
know where their master had gone until a week before his return, when Ani- 
ruddha^ was allowed to know, and then all the kings of the eight quarters and 
all the ministers and people flocked to welcome Buddha, and amongst them 
was the poor beggar woman, the Bhikshuni Utpala, who thought within herself, 
how can I, a woman, contrive to see Buddha first,” and Buddha, seeing her 
love and faith, changed her into a holy Chakravartti Raja, and so she saw 
Buddha first. The pious pilgrim thus describes the descentBuddha was 
now about to descend from the Triyastrinshas’ heavens. At this time there 
appeared a three-fold precious ladder. Buddha standing above the middle ladder, 
which was made of the seven precious substances, began to descend. Then the 
king of the Brahmakayikas^ caused a silver ladder to appear, and took his place 
on the right hand, holding a white chauri in his hand; whilst the divine 
Sekra caused a bright golden ladder to appear, and took his place on the left 
harfd, holding a precious parasol in his hand. Innumerable Devas were in at^ 
tendance whilst Buddha descended. After he had accomplished his return, the 
three ladders all disappeared in the earth except seven steps, which still con¬ 
tinued visible. In after times, king Asoka, wishing to find out the utmost 
depth to which these ladders went, employed men to dig and examine the mat¬ 
ter. Th^ went down till they came to a spring of yellow water, hut yet had 
not arrived at the bottom. The king derived from this an increase of faith 
and reverence, forthwith built over the ladders a vilidra^ and in the middle of 
it placed a standing figure (of Buddha) sixteen feet high. Behind the mhdra 
be erected a stone pillar thirty cubits high, and on the top placed the figure of 
a lion- Within the pillar, on the four sides, are placed figures of Buddha, both 
within and without it is shining and bright as glass (lapis lazuli). It happened 
once that some heretical doctors had a contention with the Shamans respecting 
this as a place of residence. Then the Shamans agreed to any condition for 
settling the question that might be considered reasonable. On which they all 

1 She diea seven days after Buddha's birth, and having no opportunity of hearing the law, 
her son ascended to the heaven of the thirty-three gods, or Indra’s heavenj to preach to hef. 

» iSon of Amitodana, father’s brother of Buddha. s^i-ahma. 
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bound themselyes to this compact—^ If this place properly belongs to the Sha¬ 
mans, then there will be some supernatural proof given of it.’ Immediately on 
this, the lion on the top of the pillar uttered a great roar. Witnessing this 
testimony, the unbelievers, abashed, withdrew from the dispute and submitted/^ 
^^The body of Buddha, in consequence of his having partaken of divine food 
during the three months (he was in the Triyastrinshas’ 
heavens) emitted a divine fragrance, unlike that of men. 
Immediately after his descent he bathed himself. Men of after ages erected 
in this place a bath-house, which yet remains. There is also a tower erected 
on the spot where the Bhikshuni Utpala was the first to adore Buddha (on hrs 
return). There is also a tower on the spot where Buddha, when in the world, 
cut^his hair and his nails, and also on the following spots, viz., where the three 
former Buddhas, as well as Sakya Muni, sat down, and also where they walked 
for exercise, and also where there are certain marks and impressions left on 
the stones by the feet of the different Buddhas: these towers still remain. 
There is also one erected where Brahma, Sekra, and the Devas attended Bud¬ 
dha when he came down from heaven. In these different places there are 
perhaps 1,000 male and female disciples, who (in their several establishments) 
have their meals in common. They belong promiscuously to the system of the 
great and little vehicle, and agree to occupy the same place, A white-eared dragon 
(or the dragon Yih-pih-i, — e., one white ear) is the patron of this body of 
priests. It is he who causes fertilizing and seasonable showers of rain to fall 
within their country and preserves it from plagues and calamities, and so causes 
^ ^ the priesthood to dwell in security. The priests,* in 

gratitude for these favours, have erected a dragon- 
chapel, and within it placed a resting-place (seat) for his accommodation, and, 
moreover, they make special contributions, in the shape of religious offerings, 
to provide the dragon with food. The body of priests every day select from their 
midst three men to go and take their meal in this chapel. Towards the end of 
each season of rest (varchas), the dragon incontinently assumes the form of a 
little serpent, both of whose ears are edged with white. The body of priests, 
recognizing him, place in the midst for his use a copper-vessel full of cream. 
The serpent then proceeds to come down from the highest part of the alcove, 
constructed for his accommodation, to the lowest part, all the while moving as 
though be would pay bis respects to all those around him. He then suddenly 
disappears. He makes his appearance once every year. This country is 
abundantly productive; the people in consequence are very prosperous and rich 
beyoud comparison. Men of all countries coming here may without any trouble 
obiaiu all they require. Fifty ^ojanas to the north of this temple there is another 
temple called “ Fire Limit,” which is the name of an evil spirit. Buddha, in one 


^ Voy. desPM, Bouddh., 11., 239. 
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of his incarnations, converted tins evil spirit, whereupon men in after ages 
raised a vihdra on the spot. At the time of the dedication of the viJidra^ an 
Arhat spilt some of the water with which he was cleansing his hands on the 
earth, and the place where it fell is still visible; though they have often swept 
and cleansed the place, yet the mark still remains and cannot be destroyed. 
There is, besides, in this place, a tower of Buddha which a benevolent spirit 
ever keeps clean and waters, and which at first (was built) without a human 
architect. There was once an heretical king who said, ^ Since you are able to 
do this, I will bring a great army and quarter it here, which shall accumulate 
much filth and refuse. Will you be able to clear all this away, I wonder?^ 
The spirit immediately caused a great tempest to rise and blow over the place, 
as a proof that he could do it. In this district there are a hundred or so small 
towers: a man may pass the day in trying to count them without succeeding. 
If any one is very anxious to discover the right number, then it is customary 
to place a man by the side of each tower and afterwards to number the men. 
But even in this case it can never be known how many or how few men will 
be required. There is also a Sangharama here, containing about six or seven 
hundred priests. In this is a place, where a Pratjeka Buddha ate (the fruit of 
nir\sdna)\ the spot of ground where this took place is just in size like a chariot- 
wheel; all the ground around it is covered with grass, but this spot produces 
none. The earth also where he dried his clothes is bare of vegetation; the 
traces of the impress of the clothes remain to this day.’’ 

Hweu Thsang slightly varies the story of the descent. According to him 
Indra caused three stairs to be made : the middle of 
gold, the left of crystal, and the right of silver. Bud¬ 
dha descended by the middle stair, Indra holding an umbrella studded with pre¬ 
cious stones by that on the left, and Brahma holding a white chauri by that on 
the right. On the site of these stairs, those seen by Hwen Thsang were built 
of stone and brick, and were ornamented with precious materials. They were 
seventy feet high, and below them was a vihdra containing a statue of Buddha, 
and, to the right and left, statues of Brahma and Indra in the act of descending. 
Close by was a pillar of stone of a reddish colour and fine texture and surmount¬ 
ed by a lion. This pillar was erected by Asoka and was seventy feet high, 
with its four sides adorned with sculptured figures and ornaments. Close to 
the holy stairs was a stupa marking the place rendered sacred by the presence 
of the four Buddhas, and near it another showing the place where Buddha 
bathed, and a vihdra on the spot where he became absorbed in meditation. Close 
to the vihdra was a causeway of layers of stones fifty feet long and seven feet 
high where Buddha’s footsteps were marked by figures of the lotus. On each 
side of this causeway were stupas said to have been erected by Indra and 
Brahma, and to the south-east of the great stupa was a tank inhabited by a Naga. 


Hwen Thsang’s account. 
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General Cunningliam has visited Sankisa and has endeavoured to identify 
the various buildings, and I shall now follow him. 
Cunningham s inquiries. existing village of Sankisa is perched on a mound 

of ruins, about 41 feet high, 1,500 feet in length from west to east, 1,000 feet 
in breadth, and now known as the kilah or fort. About 1,600 feet to the south 
of the fort is a mound of solid brick-work surmounted by a temple to Bisari 
Devi, and 400 feet to the north of this temple mound is the capital of an ancient 
pillar bearing a well-formed figure of an elephant standing, but wanting the 
trunk and tail. The capital is of the well-known bell-shape, corded or reeded 
perpendicularly with a honey-suckla abacus as in the Allahabad pillar, and is 
clearly of the same age or the third century before Christ. Due south from 
the temple of Bisari Devi, some 200 feet, is a small mound of ruins, apparently 
the remains of a stupa ; and due east, at a distance of about 600 feet, there is an 
oblong mound, 600 feet in length by 500 feet in breadth, which is known as 
Nivi-ka-kofc. The term kot is applied in Sankisa to any mound of ruins, and 
JVwi is probably the person’s name who brought the spot into cultivation, but 
the mound would appear to contain the remains of some large enclosed build¬ 
ing like a Buddhist monastery. It is covered with broken bricks of a large size 
and fragm^ts of stone, and at the south-east and north-east angles, and 
also on the north, are large circular mounds which are probably the remains 
of stupas. The fort and the different mounds all round the temple form a 
mass of ruins some 3,000 feet in length by 2,000 feet in breadth, or nearly 
two miles in circuit, but this would appear to comprise only the space 
occupied by the citadel and the religions edifices which clustered around the 
three holy staircases. The city itself, which would appear to have surrounded 
this central mound on all sides, vras enclosed with an earthen rampart 18,900 
feet, or upwards of 3|- miles in circuit. The greater part of this rampart still 
remains, the shape being a tolerably regular dodecagon. To the east, north¬ 
east, and south-east are openings which are traditionally said to be the 
positions of three gates of the city, and a village bearing the name of Paor- 
kheriya, cur gate-village,” lies outside the south-east gap in the rampart 
The name is pronounced and Cunningham would make it refer to the 

staircases, and not to the gate. To the north-west, at a distance of about 
three-quarters of a mile, is the ruined mound of Agahat (see Sakai Aohat), 
which doubtless formed a portion of the old city. To the south-east of the 
Sankisa ruins is the tank of the Naga called Kdrewar or Kandaiyat Lil, which 
may be identified with certainty with the dragon tank described by Fah-Hian* 
Milk*- is offered to him during every day in Baisakh, and, as in Fah-Hian’s 
account, at any ether time when rain is wanted.” 

^Ctmningham objects to Sir H. Elliot's assagnment (Beames’Elliot, II., 52) oif this 
to the common Nag of Hindu worship, to whom the Ndgpanchami is speciallj dedicated, and with 
good reason identihes it with the ‘dragon of Eah-Hian noticed above* 
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In identifying the modern Sankisa with the Sang-ka-sJii of Fah-Hian, 
General Cunningham is supported not only by its absolute identity in name, 
but by its relative position in regard to such well-known places as Muttra, 
Ahichhatra and Kanauj. Its size agrees very closely with Hwen Thsang’s 
circuit of 20 Zi, or miles. Cunningham writes :—There can be no 
Oiinning^iifiTYi^a argu-* doubt that the place is actually the same, but in 
attempting to identify the sites of any of the holy spots 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang, I find myself baffled at the outset by the inde¬ 
finiteness as welt as the meagreness of the pilgrim’s descriptions. It is 
his usual practice to state the relative bearing and distances of most of the chief 
places of Buddhist veneration, but in describing Sankisa he has given only one 
^ bearing, and not a single distance. The tank of the N4ga is the one solitary 
spot that can be identified with certainty, the sites of all the rest being only- 
guesses of more or less probability. But the difficulty regarding the identifi¬ 
cation of the Asoka pillar is of a different kind. Both of the Chinese pilgrims 
make mention of only one pillar at Sankisa, which was crowned with the 
figure of a lion, and Pah-Hian records a silly legend which refers to the mira¬ 
culous roar of this lion statue. Now, the only piece of an Asoka pillar at pre-* 
sent existing is the elephant capital which I have already described, and which, 

. however absurd it may seem, I think may possibly be the lion pillar of the 
Chinese pilgrims. The reasons which induce me to think so are the following: 
First, the elephant capital is undoubtedly much older than the date of either of 
the pilgrims, and yet, if it is not the same as the lion capital, it has been left 
altogether undescribed by them, although its great size could scarcely have 
allowed it to remain unnoticed. Second, the height of the elephant pillar would 
seem to correspond very closely with that of the lion pillar, as recorded by Fah- 
Hiati, who calls it 30 cubits, or from 45 to 60 feet according to the value of 
the Chinese chU. Now the diameter of the neck of the elephant pillar is 2 
feet inches, which compared with the dimensions of the Allahabad pillar, 
S feet 2 inches neck diameter, to 35 feet of height, gives a total for the 
shaft of the Sankisa pillar of 44 feet 3 inches. By adding to this the height 
of the capital, we obtain 52J feet as the probable height of the Sankisa pillar. 
Third, as the trunk of the elephant has long been lost, it is possible that it was 
missing before the time of the Chinese pilgrims, and if so, the nature of the 
animal might easily have been mistaken at a height of 50 feet above the 
ground. Indeed, supposing the pillar to be the same, this is the only way in 
Which I can aecotmt for the mistake abeut the animal. But if the pillar 
is not the same, the silence of both pilgrims regarding this magnificent ele¬ 
phant pillar seems to me quite tmaccountahle. On the whele, therefore, I am 
inclined to believe that the elephant^s trunk having been long lost, the nature of 
the animal was mistaken when viewed feom a distance of 50 feet beneath. 
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This is confirmed by the discrepancy in the statements of the two pilgrims 
regarding the capital of one of the Sravasti pillars, which Fah-Hian calls an ox 
and Hwen Thsang an elephant. Admitting, then, that this elephant capital is 
not improbably the same as the lion pillar described by the Chinese pilgrims, 
we have a cine to the site of the great monastery which would seem to ha^e 
enclosed within its walls the great stone pillar as well as the three holy stair¬ 
cases. I infer, therefore, that the temple of Bisari Devi most probably occu¬ 
pies the site of the three stair-cases, and that the three mounds which stand to 
the east of the Nivi-ka-kot may be the remains of the three stupas which were 
erected on the three other holy spots of Sankisa, which have already been 
described. I made several excavations about the different mounds just noticed, 
but without any success.” 

I made also a careful but an nnsiicessful search for some trace of the base of 
the stone pillar. The people were unanimous that the elephant capital had been in 
its present position beyond the memory of any one now living, and most of them 
added that it now stands in its original position. But there were a few men 
who pointed to a spot on the w^est of the village, or Kilah mound, as the original 
site of the capital. Here, indeed, there is an octagonal hole in a small mound, 
from which the bricks of a solid foundation have been removed. If any depend¬ 
ence could be placed upon this statement, the mound on which the village now. 
stands would almost certainly be the site of the great monastery with its three 
holy staircases, and the three mounds to the east of Nivi-ka-kot would still repre¬ 
sent the three stupas. The main objection to our accepting this statement as 
correct is the apparent want of all object in the removal of the elephant capital 
to any other site. It is, however, quite possible that the capital may have been 
stopped on its way to the temple of Mahadeva, near the Naga mound and tank. 
The temple of Bisiri Devi would then be the site of one of the ten ancient Brah- 
manical fanes which are described by Hwen Thsang. Altogether, this is, per¬ 
haps, a more probable solution of the difficulties of the case than that first des¬ 
cribed. In his description of Sankisa, Hwen Thsang mentions a curious fact, that 
the Brahmans who dwelt near the great monastery were many tens-of-thou- 
sands” in number. As an illustration of this statement, I may mention that the peo¬ 
ple have a tradition that Sankisa was deserted from 1,800 to 1,900 years ago, and 
that 1,300 years ago, or about A.D, 560, it was given by a Kayath to a body of 
Brahmans. They add also that the population of the village of Paor-kheriya is 
known to have been wholly Brahman until a very recent period.” 

Of the modern history of Sankisa we have little information. The Saksena 
tribes of Kayaths, Nais, Kachhis, Bharbhuujas, &c., all ascribe the origin of their 
name to the old city. Elliot agrees with Cunningham that Sankisa was pro¬ 
bably destroyed in the wars between Prithiraj of Dehli and Jaichand of Kanauj, 
and ^ere is some reason for supposing that it must have belonged to Kanauj, for. 
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it lies to the east of the K41i nadi, and is familiarly known as one of the gates of 
Kanauj. Hence, perhaps, we derive the story of the area of Kananj being so 
large as to contain thirty thousand shops of betel-sellers. Elliot adds ^ that 

when any inhabitant of Sankisa visits Hep41 or Kamaon, he is treated with 
marked respect by the Pandits and men of influence, as a traditional story of 
some original connection with this ancient city is styi preserved in those 
remote regions.” 

SabaI Aghat, a small town in parganah Azamnagar and tahsil Aliganj of 
the Eta district, lies at the distance of 43 miles south-east of Eta. The popula¬ 
tion in 1872 numbered 3,276 souls. There is a school and police-station here. 
Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1873-74 supported a village police number¬ 
ing five men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 240. The number of houses 
in the town during the same year was 747, and of these 219 were assessed with 
a house-tax averaging Es. 2-7-4 per house assessed and Ee. 0-2-7 per .head of 
the population. This, with a balance of Es. 143 from the previous year, gave 
an income of Es. 688, of which Es. 546 were expended in wages and public im¬ 
provements. The town is made up of two villages divided by the ravines of the 
K41i nadi ; Sarai on the east and Aghat or Agahat on 
the west. Sarai is entered by a metalled road from the 
north, on either side of which lies the substantial brick-built bavelis or clusters of 
houses occupied by the Pathan landholders of the village. After these are passed 
the bazar commences, consisting of a number of fine houses along a straight, 
broad, metalled road leading to the central space or chauk, which is also metalled 
and forms the market-place. The road then dips suddenly,and on one side is the 
police-station, and on the other side, the school-house. Markets are held on Sun¬ 
days and Wednesdays, at which the chief articles of trade are cotton, grain, and 
indigo-seed. 

Sarai was founded towards the close of the seventeenth century by Khizr 
Khan, Muhammad Khan, and Rasul Khan, Patbans 
of the Toya or Tuyah Khail, who came here from 
Man Eashidabad, in the Parukhabad district, and built the sarai Abdurrasul 
and a mosque, of which the latter alone now remains. The memorial stone of 
the sarai is now over the door of the house of Hakimullah Kh4n in SaiAi and 
bears the following inscription :— 
s?3'^ Vi; 

-Jf 

** On the 9tli Juncaia ir, 1097 A.H., (23rd February, 1686 ), in the 29th year of the reign of 
Aurangzeb Ghazi, when Nawab Ilha nullah was the jagirdar and Mirza Amir Beg was the faujdar, 
this saiai was established. It was built by Khizar Kliaa, Muhamniad Khan, and Basul Khaii 
Tuyah.2 ’’ 


History of SaraL 


I Beames’ Elliot, II, 


f Broc. A.S,, Ben., 1874, p. 105, 
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Tlie inscriptioj^ stows t3ie name of the governor of Eta in 1686, and Mr. 
Bloehmann identifies the Ilh^mullah Khdn here mentioned with an officer of 
the same name who is mentioned in the Maddr-irAldmgirt (page 249) as having 
served in the 28th year of the emperor^'s reign in the Dakhin. 

To the west of sar^i is a lofty and extensive hhera forty feet in height and 
* about half a mile in diameter at the base, the northern 

Agbat. 

portion of which is built over with brick houses. This 
ifi AgHat or Agahat, and is indebted for its name to the Muni Agastiya, the fabled 
regen^rsltor of the Dakhin, The houses on the mound are built of bricks whiclx 
have been dug out of the khera, a part of which has been completely ruined with 
paisftges made in excavating it for bricks. Gold, silver and dopper coins of all 
ages and images of Buddha are frequently founds On the opposite side of the 
fiai4i and less than a mile off is Sankisa, and there is every reason to believe 
that Aghat, in older times, formed a part of the great and populous town of San¬ 
kisa, which was visited by the Chinese travellers, Fah-Bfian in the com- 
xrxencement of the fifth century, and by Hwen Thsang in the seventh century (sdO 

Sankisa). 

Saeai GiedhJlRI, a village in parganah Sahdwar-Karsdna of the Eta dis¬ 
trict, is distant 21 miles from Eta. The population in 1872 numbered 1848 
souls. The Chauhiddri Act is in force in the village, and in 1873-74 supported a 
village police numbering three men of sill grades at an annual cost of Rs. l44. The 
number of houses in the town during the same year was 355, and of thd^b 155 
were assessed with a house-tax averaging Rs. 3-0-6 per house assessed, and 
of Re. 0-6-3 per head of the population. This with a balance of Rs. 10 froin 
the previous year gave an income of Rs. 420, of which Rs. 414 were expended 
on wages and public improvements. 

SiBHPURA, more properly Sidhpura, a small town in the parganah of the 
game name in tahsil Kasganj of the Eta district, is distant from Eta 13^ miles. 
The population in 1872 numbered 1,073 souls. A good kuchcha road running 
from Eta to Patidli passes through the place. On account of its central posi¬ 
tion, this town was the head-quarters of the district for some time after its 
formation, and the remains of the magistrate’s and miinsifs offices are still 
to be seen. Sirhpura still possesses a good masonry police-station, a post-office, 
and school, and contains a considerable number of well-to-do people. The 
watch and ward Act is in force in Sirhpura, with which is included Sar^i Patti, 
and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering two Uien at an ahnual cost 
of Rs. 96. The number of houses in the town during the same year was 203, and 

^ In 1843, about S0,ooo rupees worth of coins were found in Aghat, but there were none among 
tbeta of any type previously unknown (Elliot, II, 53) ; but Cunningham assigns to a period an¬ 
terior to the invasion of xVlexander the Great the old coins without any inscriptions, and the 
more ancient piec^-tjl siker^^ punch marks that have been found there (Areh. 
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of these 118 were assessed with a touse-tax aver aging EA 2-2-1 per house 
assessed, and of Re. 0-3-11 per head of the populatioo. This with a small 
balance from the previous year gave an income of Rs. 252, which was expended 
on wages and public improvements. 

SiRHPURA, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north’ by par- 
ganah Sah4war-Karsana; on the west by parganah Eta-Sakit; on the east by 
parganah Patidli, and on the south by parganahs Barna and Azamnagar. In 
1872-73 the area comprised 58,957 acres, of Tvhich 42,989 acres were cultivated 
(16,043 irrigated) ; 9,673 acres were eulturable waste ; four acres were held 
free of revenue, and 6,291 acres were barren. 

The soil is naturally sandy, sterile and more undulating, and of worse quality 

than the sandy soils of the neighbouring parganahs. 

General appearance. Tin 

but it IS capable or producing a tolerable crop with 
care and irrigation. When the first condition has been omitted and facilities 
for the second do not exist, the produce will hardly return the seed expended 
on it, except in favourable seasons, but in years of plentiful rainfall, the return 
is good and is obtained at little trouble or expense, owing to the liglitness of the 
soil. The worst patches lie where the uplands along the Kali touch upon the 
lowlands, but there are other tracts of worthless sand to the north, and, indeed, 

over the parganah, which are incapable of any irrigation. These tracts are 
infested with kdns grass, which in 1840 had become very prevalent for many 
years and entirely precluded cultivation of the tracts attacked,” but now seems 
to be confined to smaller areas and to be less injurious to the soil. To the east 
and south-east of the parganah there is some fair Mmat in a few villages, 
and the remains of a considerable tract of jungle—a general indication of a 

fair soil. A belt of this waste, expanded in some parts into a large jungle, in 
others narrowed into mere strips of jungle interspersed with considerable 
patches of bare usar land, stretches longitudinally down the whole length of 
the parganah parallel with the course of the river. In the wildest part of this 
jungle to the north-west of the parganah, a herd or tw^o of wild cattle are stiU to 
be met with. They are scarcely distinguishable in appearance or tameness 
from common domestic cattle, but do some damage by their nightly inroads on 
the cultivation. According to the recent classification of soils, 72 per cent, of the 
cultivated area, excluding the tardi^ is hMr, One remarkable featme is the 
nearness of water to the surface, averaging only 16‘5 feet over the whole par¬ 
ganah, and except in very loose sandy soil this water-bearing capability may 
be made use of by digging kuchcha wells. Except in one particular tract 
above the Kdli, these wells, however, possess but a scanty supply of water, 
averaging only about four feet in depth, and easily exhausted by a single 
bullock-run in about three hours. Very often, too, the ‘well has to he cleaned 
out before it can be used, and owing to its being dependent upoii/th^ 
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percolation of the surface drainage, it is liable to fail in seasons of dronghL 
In the K4li .tract just mentioned, the stratum pierced bj the wells is firm dowii 
to the spring level, and consequently water is abundant and the wells last for 
several years. The tardi tract along the Kali is similar, but inferior, to the cor¬ 
responding tract in Sahawar-Karsdna, as it has more sand and less clay in its 
soil. 


The previous settlements showed the following assessments(I) Rs. 39,916 ; 

. (2)Rs. 40,213; (3) Rs. 43,§19; (4) under Regula- 

tion IX. of 1833, Rs. 39,345. This last settlement was 
revised by Mr. Cocks, who reduced the demand to Rs. 35,536, and this fell still 
further to Rs. 35,095 at the expiry of the settlement. The settlement in 1840 
was made by Mr. G. Edmonstone whilst the parganah was still in the Mainpuri 
district, and immediately after the disastrous famine of 1837. The natural 
poorness of the soil, added to a thin population and unfavour’able seasons, left 
the parganah in snch a state as led Mr. Edmonstone to attribute much of tho 
blame to over-assessment. He writes:—“ Its (the Sirhpura parganah) fiscal 
history, with the present depressed condition of the parganah, and the almost 
universal poverty of those responsible for the payment of the land-revenue, will be 
found to afford abundant evidence of over-assessment and bad management.^’ 


He gives the following table showing the assessments for the twenty years 1225 
to 1244 fasli (1817-18 to 1837-38 A.D.) 


Year. 

Demand. 

Year. 

Demand. 

Year. 

Demand. 



Rs. 



Rs. 



Rs. 

1335, 


44,257 

1232, 


44,832 

1239, 


44.293 

1236, 

... 

42,053 

1233, 


44,832 

1240, 


44,832 

1327, 

... 

39,052 

1234, 


44,588 

1241, 


44,927 

1228, 


37,872 

1235, 


44,615 

1242, 


44,235 

1329, 

... 

38,069 

1236, 

••• 

46,633 ! 

1243, 


44,343 

1330, 


30,105 

1237, 


44,650 

1244, 


44,404 

1231, 

... 

44,878 

1238, 


44,736 





During these years there were few in which the total land-revenue demand was 
collected. In 1225 the balances amounted to Rs. 2,333, and in 1240 fasli to 
Rs. 7,642 : the average annual balance for the other eighteen years was Rs. 
561. In a very large number of instances the revenue was collected with extreme 
difficulty; sales, mortgages, and transfers were frequent and numerous, while the 
rate of incidence of the land-revenue was higher than in the adjacent parganahs, 
to none of which was Sirhpura in any respect superior, being Re. 1-14-4 per 
cultivated acre, whilst Sahawar and Patidli paid only Re. 1-10-5 and Re. 1-10-0 
tespectiyely; tha agricultural prosperity of the parganah was much depressed 
and the majority of the landlords were reduced to indigence. Of 81 estates 
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in the parganahin 1840, 62 had been either mortgaged, sold, or transferred, 
publicly or privately, since the third settlement; of these 62 estates, four had 
been transferred five times, six bad changed hands four times, thirteen had been 
thrice, and twenty had been twice alienated. Previous to the third settlement 
only six transfers were recorded, and the fact of their occurrence simultaneously 
with the great increase of the third settlement would lead one to consider that 
the assessment was in fault. 

Such a light demand as that imposed at the revision has been collected with 
Working of expired set- ease, and in only four cases, during its currency, was 
tlemeat. recourse had to farm for recovery of arrears of 

revenue. From the imperfect records that remain, it would appear that 12,143 
acres were transferred by private sale between 1840 and 1870, 5,110 acres by 
public auction, and 8,525 acres by mortgage, or a total of 25,778 acres, 
forming 43 per cent, of the total area of the parganah. The average 
price brought by the sales from 1860 to 1870, both public and private, 
of which the details are known, was Rs. 8-14-2 per acre, or fourteen years’ pur¬ 
chase of the land-revenue. The price per acre is lower than in all the neigh¬ 
bouring parganahs except Azamnagar, but the number of years’ purchase of the 
land-revenue is greater than in any parganah except Sahawar; facts which would 
lead to the inference that the land is inferior and the revenue lighter than in 
the majority of the neighbouring parganahs. The following statement com¬ 
pares the areas of the last and present settlements:— 
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■waste. 

N e-wly 
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doned. 

Irriga¬ 

ted. 

Dry. 

Total. 



w 




1 

1 


Fast settlement, 

58,006 

8,057 

319 

14,912 

11,457 

9,644 

13,616 

23,260 

Revision, 

Present settlement, ... 

68,005 

... 

... 

17.579 

6,721 

9,186 

16,951 

26,137 

58,957 

6,291 

4 

8,815 

858 1 

16,043 

26,946 

42,989 


The old waste includes 1,016 acres under groves, and the irrigated area of 
the present settlement includes 2,446 acres of tarai; 
the irrigated area is shown elsewhere in the set¬ 
tlement records as 15,753 acres, and the dry area as 27,236 acres. Cul¬ 
tivation has increased nearly 85 per cent, and irrigation has increased 63 
per cent, since 1840, whilst the proportion of irrigation to cultivation has 
increased from 19 to 30 per cent., and yet 18 per cent, of the total culturahle 
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area remains uniilledf. Mr. S, 0. B. Rtdsdale made the new settlement 
which came into force from the kharif of 1873. Mr. E lmonstone’s revenue 
fell at Re. 1-11-1 on the cultivation, giving an average rent-rate of Es. 2-8-8 
per acre, and Mr. Cocks’ revenue fell at Re. 1-5-8 on cultivation, giving 
an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-0-9 per acre, and at the expiration of the 
settlement, the incidence of the State demand had fallen to Re. 0-13-1 on 
the cultivated acre. Mr. Ridsdale found the recorded rental corrected for 
lands cultivated hj proprietors and lands held free of rent at average cultivat¬ 
ing rates, and for lands held on division of produce at dry hMr rates, amounted 
to Rs. 8'^,427, giving an average rent-rate of Re. 1-15-10 ; but this included 
twenty-one villages with fictitious rent-rolk, and correcting these, the rental 
assets reached Rs. 90,410- Applying the average rates of rent to each class 
of soil, the valuation was Rs. 1,10,436 with a slight income, amounting to about 
Rs. 800, from miscellaneous sources. The parganah was ultimately assessed at 
Rs. 53»000, falling at Rs. 1-3-9 on the cultivated acre and implying an average 
rent-rate of Rs. 2-7-6 per acre. This demand anticipated a rise of 17 per cent, 
in the assets, and gave the great rise of 51 per cent, m the demand, exclusive 
of cesses, in which, of course, there was a still further increase. The rent- 
rates adopted have been given in the district notice (page 82), and the areas of 
mda class of soil need only be given here:— 


Soil. 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

Dr^. 

Total. 

Tarai 

Soil. 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Dry. 

Tot al 

TarSu 

Dumat gaiafean. 

2 ,00? 

613 

2,620 

47 

Dumat, 

8,825 

2,696 

6,521 

938 

Mattiyar do.» ... 

39 

... 

39 

3 

Mattiyar, 

748 

I 

112 

860 

GiS 

Bliur 1st do., ... 

647 

380 

1,027 

3 

Bliur, 1 st, 

4,831 

6,873 

10,204 

494 

Do. Snd do-, ... 

163 

220 

383 

... 

Do. 2nd, 

1,837 

17,062| 

18,869 

313 


The crops occupied during the year of measurement 60'8 per cent, 

©f the total cultivation, and amongst them sugar-cane covered 0'5 per 
cent.; cotton, 4*9 per cent; chaH or fodder, 5*5 ; indigo, 2*6; and rice 
but 0*6 per cent. The rahi crops occupied 39*2 per cent., and amongst 
them wheat covered 16*6 per cent, of the total cultivation, and barley 
.occupied 17*8 per cent. As compared with the statistics of 1840, the kha¬ 
rif crops have increased from 44 per cent, to 60*8 per cent., and the 
area imder the superior cereals has risen from 7,765 acres to 14,737 
acres by displacing the inferior crops. Sugar-cane has fallen from 930 acres 
to 211, whilst there has been a small rise in the area devoted to cotton. Indigo 
shows an increase of 1,124 acres, but the total increase in cultivation more than 
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talances any rise in other tLaa food-grains. The following table shows the well 
capabilities at settlements:— _ 


Clais of well. 

Number. 

Number of 
runs. 

Total area 
irrigated. 

Area irrigat¬ 
ed. from each 
run. 

Average 

\ 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 

1 water. 

pukka, ••• 

182 

347 

1,182 

3*26 

16-82 

5*29 

Kuclicka, ••• 

3,643 

3,66 

11,071 

3*02 

16 76 

4-22 

BkenkU* 

369 

870 

749 

2 02 

14*31 

3 27 

Total, ... 

4,194 

4,383 

12,952 

1 

... 

... 

... 


Commnnications and markets remain in much the same state apparently 
as at last settlement. There are few metalled roads. The old nn metalled road 
connecting Meerut and Fatehgarh, once the main line of communieatioil before 
the construction of the Grand Trunk road, passes through the centre of the par- 
ganah longitudinally, and is crossed by two aligned country roads connect¬ 
ing Patiili and Dundwaraganj with Eta. The first of theseroadsforms aline 
of communication across the Ganges with Budaun, and all of them converge on 
Sirhpura itself. The nnbridged state of the Kali nadi, which is, however, easily 
fordable in several places during the dry season except when flushed by canal 
escapes, tends rather to isolate the parganah from the rest of the district and the 
main arteries of communication. 

According to the census of 1872 the parganah contained 148 inhabited sites, of 
which 79 had less than 200 inhabitants; 56 had between 
Population. 200and500;i2hadbetween500and 1,000, and only one 

had more than 1,000 inhabitants. The settlement records show 117 estates, of which 
75 were held in zaminddri tenure, 35 in perfect pattiddri, and 7 in imperfect pat- 
tidari. The totalpopnlatiDnin 1872 numbered 35,265 souls (15,743 females^, giv- 
in<r 383 to the square mile or 431 to the cultivated square mile. Classified ac¬ 
cording to religion, there were 33,818 Hindus, of whom 15,110 were females, 
and 1,447 Musalmdns, amongst whom 633 were females. Distributing tie 
Hindu population atoongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,855 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 1,707 were females; 4,786 Eajpiits, including 1,962 females; 
2 Baniyas; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 25,175 souls, of whom 
11,441 are females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in this parga¬ 
nah are not distinguished in the returns. The Eajpiits belong to the Uhanhan 
(719), Solankhi (3,684), Tomar, Sikharwdr, Edthor (96), Katiya, Pundir, 
Gahlot, Bais, Badgujar, Gaur,. Gaurdhar, Bhadauriya, Eaghubansi, Kachhwdha, 
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Eateliiriya, Gautam, Taila, Dugla, Morai, and Poiya clans. Amongst the 
other castes of the census, the following show more than one thousand 
members each:—Khchhi or Mur4o (6,081), Ahir (1,438), Lodlia (2,549), Kahar 
(1,022), Chamar (5,545), and Gadariya (1,808). The lollowing have between 
one hundred and one thousand members:—K4yath (314), Barhai (693), Mahdjan 
(819), Khakrob (444), Goshain (102), HajjAm (749), Dhuna or Kandera (155), 
Darzi (170), Dhobi (612), Dhanak (231), Kumhar (557), Kori (732^ Teli 
(685), ISIat (167), and Bhagat (139). 

Distributing the agricultural population at settlement amongst proprietors 
(813) and cultivators, Thdkurs possessed 42 per cent. 

parganah ; Brahmans held 
11 percent.; Kayaths, 6 per cent.; Baniyas, 4 per 
cent ; Mahajans, 10 per cent.; Mnsalmans, 26 per cent., and Ahirs, one per cent. 
XTp to the cession to the British, Solankhis and Brahmans owned nearly the 
entire parganah, but they now possess little more than one-half. Onh^' 15 estates 
are held by single proprietors, 40 by not more than four sharers, 31 by from 
four to ten sharers, 21 by from ten to twenty sharers, and 10 by more than 
twenty sharers. Numerous proprietary communities are, therefore, of rare occur¬ 
ence. Thakurs still compose 15 per cent, of the cultivating castes; Khchhis and 
Brahmans, each 18 percent.; Chamars, 11 percent.; Lodhas, 8percent.; Ahirs, 
5 per cent; Garariyas, 4 per cent; Kahars, 3 per cent, and other castes, 18 
per cent, of the total cultivating population (7,999). 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
proprietors and tenants during the year of measurement:— 


Claia of cultivators. 

Number of holders. 

Area held on 
paying 

Total average 
held by each 
in acres, I 

«* 

0) 

m 

ot 

O 

O 

Average cash 
rate per acre. 

Proportional dis¬ 
tribution per 
cent. 

In cash. 

In kind. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Bs. a. p. 


Proprietors (seer), ... 

813 

6,777 

3 

8 

9,360 

16 8 

16 

Occupancy tenants, 

5,416 

24,928 

2,292 

5 

62,193 

2 16 

63 

Ten ant s-at-will, 

2,075 

6,942 

1,341 

4 

; 14,133 

2 0 7 

19 

Pent-free, 

608 

693 

13 

... 

378 


2 

Total, 

8,812 

89,340 

3,649 

... 

76,064 

... 

100 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tee 


Occupations. census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 153 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 537 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barkers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 292 in commerce, in buying^ 
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selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 9,132 in agricultural operations; 839 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 988 persons returned as labourers and 101 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns give 2,271 as landholder's, 24,321 as cultivators, and 
8,663 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 557 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 19,512 souls. 

Sirbpura, or Sidhpura as it is written in Hindi, is clearly the same as the 
Saidhupur of dastur M4rahra, sirkar Koil, and siibah 
History. Agra. . Sir H. Elliot has the following note on it:— 

There has been great difficulty in restoring this mah41, but it appears to bo 
no other than Sirhpnra. In some copies, indeed, it is written Sirhpur, The chief 
objections to consider Saidhupur as Sirhpura arise from its being separated 
from the rest of the dastur of M^rahra by Sikandarpur Atreji and part of Sakit, 
and from its being combined with Pachli.na, the most distant parganah of the 
dasttir, as two mahals; but on closer examination it is found that only by 
taking a portion of Sakit into Marahra and Sirbpura can the true area of all 
the neighbouring parganahs be restored accoi'ding to the Ahi-^i-Ahhari^ and when 
this is done, the old status is represented with surprising correctness. The second 
objection vanishes when we find other distant parganahs, about which w'e can 
entertain no doubt, grouped as two mahals; as in the instance of Tilbegampur 
and JdHlpur in sirkar Dehli, and Seohdra, and Jhalu in sirkdr Sambhal. Under 
these circumstances, coupled with the consideration that Saidhupur has Solankhi 
zamindars, we may safely assume Sirhpura to be in the dastiir of Mdrahra, There 
was another cause of hesitation. In the sirkdr of Kananj, Birwar occupies the 
alphabetical place of, and is written like, Sarwar; and had there not been other 
instances in that sirkar of the alphabetical arrangement being disregarded, we 
might have supposed that Sirhpura was meant.” 

SoNHA'R, a parganah of the Eta district, is bounded on the north by parganah 
Sirhpura; on the east by parganah Barna; on the south by the Mainpuri 
district, and on the west by Sakit, In 1872-73 the total area comprised 21,926 
acres, of which 14,557 acres were cultivated (6,080 irrigated), 3,737 acres were 
culturable, and 3,632 acres were barren. Sonhar is the smallest parganah in the 
^ , district. It lies along the right bank of the Kali, and 

contains a long and narrow strip of tardi land of good 
character, similar, in most respects, to the tardi found in Bilrfim. The soil 
throughout the up-land is much intermixed with hhdr^ and in some villages to the 
north the weed kdns appears, To the south, tisar takes the place of bldr and the 
culturable area is less mixed with sand; but, on the whole, the soil throughout is 

Al 
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light and poor. When sand does not predominate the capability for well sink¬ 
ing is goodj and kuchcha wells last for seven or eight years; in the lowlands the 
water is always near the surface^ and now that canal irrigation has been intro¬ 
duced, the full advantages derivable from irrigation may be expected throughout 
the greater portion of the parganah. The itAarff crops occupied 61*1 per cent, of the 
total cultivated area, and amongst them sugar-cane covered 3*8 per cent.; cotton, 
14*1 per cent., and indigo, 1*5 per cent, during the year of measurement. In the 
rahi, wheat covered 8*8 per cent.; barley, 7*9 per cent., and gram 4*6 per cent. 

The assessment at the first settlement of the parganah amounted to Rs. 12,993, 

,. and this remained without much variation until the 

I'lscalhistory. * ^ i 

fourth settlement, when it rose to Es. 15,209. The 

fifth settlement was made under Regulation IX. of 1833, by Mr. Robinson in 
1836, whilst the parganah formed a portion of the Farukhabad district. He 
fixed the State demand at Rs. 16,913, which fell at Re. 1-10-1 per acre on the 
cultivation and implied an average rent-rate of Rs. 2-5-4 per acre. This assess¬ 
ment was revised eight years afterwards by Mr. Cocks, who reduced the 
demand to Rs. 13,243, falling at Re. 1-3-6 per acre on the cultivation, and 
implying an average rent-rate of Re. 1-13-3 per acre. Mr. Robinson’s esti¬ 
mate of the rental was Rs. 26,647, and his settlement would appear to have 
broken down not from any mistaken calculation of the resources of the parganah, 
but because a poor parganah with a proprietary of Edthor Thakurs could not 
bear a revenue pitched at the high rate of seventy-five per cent of the assets. 
The famine of 1838, coming so soon after, compelled the reduction made by 
Mr. Cocks, and the present prosperous condition of the parganah shows that 
the relief was wisely allowed. The following statement compares the past 
and present areas of the parganah and shows at once the progress made :— 


Present ditto. 


Total area. 

C/nassessed. 

oT 

<u 

03 

cS 

& 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Revenue 

free. 

Barren, 

c3 tn 

p 

IS ^ 
0 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigat¬ 

ed. 

0 

*9 

0 

Assessable. 

Acres. 

Acres. Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

21,005 

71 3,506 

4,773 


3,007 

7,866 

10,863 

17,429 

21,926 

... 3,632 

2,107 

1,634 

6,080 

8,477 

14,657 

18,294 


The irrigated area of the present settlement includes 1,552 acres of tard^ 
These figures show an increase in cultivation of 34 per cent., and in irrigation of 
double the amount in existence in 1836 if tardi land be included. About 


seven per cent, only of the irrigation was due to canals. On inspection 
before assessment still more of the culturable waste proved to have been 
broken up since survey, making the total increase in the cultivation 47 per 
eeni The laud remaining is, with few exceptions, nearly all bad sandy 
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soil of little value. During the currency of the past settlement 6,185 acres, 
paying a revenue of Es. 3,932, changed hands by private sale ; 1,675 acres, 
Transfers paying a revenue of Es. 1,115, by auction sale; and 

871 acres, paying Rs. 532 revenue, by mortgage. 
Though, owing to the character of the proprietors,.some difficulty has occurred 
in the realization of the land-revenue, no balances have accrued since the 
revision. The existing settlement was made by Mr. 0. H. T. Crosthwaite, and 
came into force in July, 1869, He divided the estates of the parganah into 
thi'ee classes and applied the same rates of rent that lie adopted for Patiali to 
the high sandy tract, and the Bilram rates to the lowlands. These rates gave 
an assumed rental of Es. 34,013, whilst his estimate after inspection of each 
village and without regard to any classification pointed to a rental amounting 
to Es. 35,062. The rental calculated from the village papers, corrected for lands 
cultivated by proprietors and for lands held free of rent at average cultivating 
rates, and ior hatdi lands by estimate, amounted to Es. 26,902, giving a rate on 
cultivation of Re. 1-13-5 per acre; but this was too low, as the seer lands were 
very extensive, and the rents were, as a rule, understated. Mr. Crosthwaite 
ultimately assessed at Rs. 15,900, giving an increase of 21 per cent, above the 
existing demand, and falling at Re. 1-1-5 on the cultivation. The implied rental 
of Rs. 31,800 was 18 per cent, above the declared assets, and gives a rent-rate 
of Rs. 2-2-10 per acre. The enhancements that have taken place since the 
assessments have been given out show an average rent-rate of Rs. 4-9-11 per 
acre, or more than double tliat assumed as the basis of the settlement. 

The following figures show the soils to which the assumed rent-rates have been 

^ „ applied :— GauMn —^wet, 765 acres ; dry, 11 acres;total. 

Soils and wells. ^ \ 

776 acres : 670 acres ; dry, 922 acres^ 

and tardi^ 735 acres ; total, 2,327 acres : Mmat —wet, 2,554 acres ; dry, 1,922 

acres, and tardi^ 707 acres ; total, 5,183 acres : hhdr —wet, 539 acres; dry, 5,622 

acres, and tardi^ 110 acres ; total, 6,271 acres, out of a cultivation amounting to 

14,557 acres; and the following table shows the well-capabilities at settlement< 






1 Average 

Class of well. 

Number. 

Number of 
runs. 

Total area 
irrigated. 

Area irri¬ 
gated from 
each run. 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Pukka, 

246 

261 

1,365 

5-19 

22*13 

7'I1 

Kuchcha, 

372 

394 

1,584 

4-02 

14*23 

6-34 

Dhenkli, ... 

194 

194 

412 

2'!2 

6 'J 1 

2-18 

Total, 

812 

849 

3,351 



— 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Sonhar contained 59 iiihrilr!: 


Population. 


villages, of which 35 had less than 200 inha, i S'lrs : 
18 had between 200 and 500; four had between 50 ^ 


and 1,000 ; and two had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement reports show 


34 estates, of which 16 were zamindfi-ri, 11 were perfect, and 7 were imperfect 
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pattidW. The total population in 1872 numbered 13,^79 souls (6,270 females), 
giving 411 to the square mile or 499 to the cultivated square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 13,703 Hindus, of whom 6,154 were females, 
and 276 Musalmkns, amongst whom 116 were females. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, thecensus shows 1,104 Brahmans, of 
whom490 were females ; 1,666 Eajptits, including725 females; 166 Baniyas(80 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” 
of the census returns, which show a total of 10,767 souls, of whom 4,859 are 
females. The Brahman and Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not 
distinguished in the returns. The Rajputs belong to the Ohauhan (268), Solankhi 
(72), Tomar, Pramdr, R&thor (1,165), Katiya, Grahlot, Bais, Jadon, Dh4kra, 
Badgfijar, Haur, Gaurahar, Jangbara, Bhadauriya, Kachhw4ha, Sombansi, 
Bichhal, and Tank clans. Amongst the other castes of the census, the following 
show more than one thousand members each :—Eaehhi or Murfio (1,537), Ahic 
(2,074), Lodha(l,272), and Ohamar (1,854). The following have between one 
hundred and one thousand members :—Kayath (196), Barhai (508), Mahajan 
(326), Kb4krob (134),Kahar (610), Hajjam (253), Dhobi (269), Dhanak (305), 
Gadariya (307), Knmhar (141), Koii (158) and Tell (222). Taking the popula¬ 
tion devoted to agriculture, the settlement returns show 
Cnltivators and proprietois. proprietors, amongst whom Thakurs possessed 72 per 

cent, of the total area of the parganah; Brahmans, 5 per cent. ; K4yaths, 18 per 
cent. ; Baniyas and Musalmans, 2, and Ahirs one per cent, of the total area. 
Amongst those actually cultivating the soil, Thsikurs comprise 17 percent.; 
Brahmans, 18 per cent.; Kdchhis, 11; Ahirs, 13; Chamars, 5; Lodhas, 7 ; 
Kfiyaths, Kahars and Barhais, 2 each, and others 23 per cent, of the total number 
(3,112) recorded as cultivators. The proprietors are chiefly R4thor Thakurs, 
numerous, turbulent, extravagant and indebted : they form a proprietary body 
with whom it is not easy to deal. 


The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst 
pi'oprietors and tenants and their rents during the year of measurement 


Class of cultivators. 

j 

Numtier 

of 

holders. 

1 

Area keh 

Wi 

In cash. 

1 on pay -1 
7 1 

In kind. 

Total average 
area held by 
each in acres- 

Total cash rents.j 

Average cash | 
rent per acre.i 

Proportional 
distribution per 
cent. 




A cres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Rs. a. pj 


Propxietors (seer), 

... 

253 

2,276 

... 

9 

3,625 

1 '9 6 

16 

, Oecupancy tetiants, 

... 

2,013 

8,335 

205 

4 

16,636 

1 14 0 

58 

Tenanta-at-will, 


970 

3,402 

126 

3f 

7,641 

2 3 XI 

24 



129 

213 

... 



1 

2 

TetO, 

... 

3,366 

14,226 

331 

... 

26,902 

... 

100 
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The occupations of tlie people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. . 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 38 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 302 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &g. ; 200 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 3,261 in agricultural operations; 369 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 478 persons returned as labourers and 67 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 434 as landholders, 9,129 as cultivators, and 
4,416 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, .show 219 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 7,709 souls. Sonhar 
or Sauh4r is formed from the old Akbari parganah of Barna, which belonged to 
sirkar Kanauj and subah Dehli. It was separated by the Rathors at an early 
period, and was included at the cession in the Farukhabad district, and subse¬ 
quently in Mainpuri. In 1845, Sonhar was with other pargauahs taken to 
form the nucleus of the present district. The changes in area have not been 
important. 

SORON, the chief town of the parganah of the same name intahsil Kasganj 
the Eta district, is situated on the high road between 
Population. Bareilly and Hathras, on the Burhganga, distant 27 

miles from Eta in north lat. 27°-53'^-40^^ and east long, 78^-47^-35^'. In 
1847 Soron had 10,395 inhabitants; in 1853 the population numbered 10,507, 
and in 1865 there were 9,332 inhabitants. The site has an area of 108 square 
acres, giving 104 souls to the square acre. According to the census of 1872, there 
were 11,182 inhabitants, of whom 9,554 were Hindus (4,597 females), 1,627 
were Musalmdns (701 females), and there was one Christian. Distributing the 
population amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 232 land¬ 
holders, 682 cultivators, and 10,268 persons pursuing occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,415, of which 149 
were occupied by Musalmans. The number of houses during the same year 
was 2,353, of which 1,484 were built with skilled labour, and of these 95 were 
occupied by Musalmans. Of the 869 mud huts in the town, 203 were owned 
by the same religionists. Taking the male adult population 3,784 (not less than 
fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more than 
40 males : —Barbers, 59 ; beggars, 274; cart-drivers, 82; confectioners, 104; cul¬ 
tivators, 301 ;fiour-dealers, 175; gold-smiths,86; green-grocers, 46; labourers,420; 
land-owners, 71; oil-makers, 50 ; pan-sellers, 49 ; family priests, 989; servants, 


Population. 
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B24j and sweepers, 52. Of the Hindus, 4,641 were liigh-caste Brahmans, and if 
Joshis and other inferior Brahmans be added, the proportion of Brahmans to 
the whole Hindu population will he over one-half. The Brahmans of Soron 
are a fine race of handsome men distinguished by the wearing of a scarlet pagru 
Hiey are very well-to-do and derive a large income from donations sent to them 
from all parts of northern India, as well as from their annual tours amongst 
their jajmdns or pilgrim clients. They, further, realise large contributions at 
the numerous festivals that take place during the year. 

Soron, though having some pretensions to be considered a trading mart, is 
chiefly important for its religious associations, and as 
being the scene of numerous melas or religious assem¬ 
blies. Devout Hindus from all parts of India, after visiting Muttra, come 
to Soron to bathe in the Burhgunga, or old stream of the Ganges, which 
here forms a considerable pool, vsith temples and ghats on the eastern 
and northern sides. Soron lies on one bank and opposite to it is the large 
village of Badariya connected with Soron by a fine masonry bridge. Another 
screw-pile bridge was constructed in 1873 to keep the communication open at 
all seasons, at a cost of upwards of Es. 11,000, of which Rs. 5,300 were con¬ 
tributed by the municipality and the remainder by Government. The pool 
itself is full of stagnant, bad coloured water, except during the rains, when it 
forms part of a running stream, and it is here that the pilgrims bathe and take 
away the water for offering to their village gods and for medicine in time of 
sickness. There are eighteen ghdts, all well kept and well built of kunkiir 
blocks or stone with brick steps leading down to the water’s edge. Numerous 
pipal trees are planted near the temples, which number altogether from fifty to 
sixty. Besides the temples there are about thirty large, well-built dharm$dlas 
or rest-houses: many, built by wealthy pilgrims from Gwaliarand Bhartpur, are 
well-raised and exquisitely carved in Agra stone, and altogether present an 
imposing appearance. A wide centre street forming the principal bazar¬ 
way, and four wide roads, are metalled with kunkur blocks, whilst several of the 
minor lanes are well-paved with bricks slightly arching towards the centre of 
the way. The site is well-raised on the left bank of the Burhganga, into whch 
the superfluous moisture naturally drains on the west and into broken ground on 
the east and south. The police-station and post-office are in the principal bazar, 
and the new dispensary and school are well attended. Close to the grain-market 
isaparoo or halting-place for carts, and there are also two sarfe. The public 
health is excellent, and there are plenty of wells containing fair drinking water. 

Soron is one of the places visited by General Cunningham during^’^his archseo- 
Aiifiqtdtie& logical tour. It was^ originally called Ukala-kshetra, 

but after the demon Hiranyakasyapa had been slain 


^Arcb. Sor., 1 , 267 , 
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tere hj Vislinu in his boar-arajfaV, the name was changed to Sukara-kshetra^ or 

the place of the good deed.’’ The ancient town is now represented by a mound 
known as the kilah or fort, which is one-quarter of a mile in length from north 
to south and somewhat less in breadth. It stands on the high bank of the Burh- 
ganga, which is said to have formed the principal stream of the Ganges as late 
as 200 years ago. The only buildings on it now are the temple of ISita Bamji 
and the tomb of Shaikh Jamal, but it is covered with broken bricks of a large 
size, and the foundations of walls can be traced in all directions. Popular tradi¬ 
tion ascribes the present remains to one Eaja Somadatta of Soron, but the origi¬ 
nal settlement is attributed to the great Chakravartti Kaja Bena or Ben, traces 
of whose rule exist from Gorakhpur to Rohilkhand. The Solankhis say that 
the founder was their own leader, Sonamatti. Though many of the temples 
are said to be of very ancient origin, the only ones of any consequence are the 
Sita Eamji temple already mentioned, and that of Vardhajf, to the north-west 
of the city. The latter contains a statue of Vardha-Lakshmi, and is visited by 
crowds of pilgrims on the eleventh day of the waxing moon of M^rgasirsha in 
remembrance of the boar (vardha) incarnation. The temple of ISita Eamji 
was destroyed during the reign of Aurangzeh, and was, a few years ago, restored 
by a wealchy Baniya, by building up the places betw'een the pillars with plain 
white-washed walls,^ The style of the pillars is similar to that of the pillars in 
the south-east corner of the quadrangle of the Kutb at Delhi which bear the 
date of samvat 1124 (1067 A.D.). 

There are numerous pilgrims ’ records on the temple, the earliest of which 
bears date in samvat 1226 (1169 A.D,),' so that the erection of the temple can¬ 
not be placed later than 1000 A.D. Of the other inscriptions General Cun¬ 
ningham writes:—The earliest date after the Muhammadan conquest in 1241 
A. D., and from that time down to 1290 A.D. there are no less than fifteen 
dated records, showing that Soron continued to be a much frequented place of 
pilgrimage daring the whole period of the Ghori dynasty, which ended in A.D. 
1289. But during the rule of the next two dynasties, the Khiljis and Tugh- 
laks, there is only one inscription, dated in A.D. 1375, in the reign of Piruz. 
Now, as nearly one-half of this period was occupied by the reigns of the cruel 
despot Ala-ud-diu Khilji, and the ferocious madman Muhammad Tughlak, it 
seems only reasonable to conclude that the people were deterred from making 
their usual pilgrimages by the persecutions of their Muhammadan ruler. The 
next record is dated in A. D. 1429, and from that time down to 1511 there 

1 “ Internally the temple is a sq.uare of 2? feet supported on 16 stone pillars, but the people say 
that the original building was much larger and that it contained 32 pillars. This account is most 
probably correct, as the foundations of the walls of the sanctum or shrine are still standing at the 
hack or west side of the temple. There are also 10 superfluous pillars inside the temple, of which 
two support the broken architrares, and eight are built into the corner spaces of the walls.’'—-Cunn., 
I, 207. 
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are sixteen dated inscriptions; but as no less than thirteen of this number belong 
to the reign of Balilol Lodi, I infer that the rule of the Sayyid dynasty was not 
favourable to Hindu pilgrimages. I infer also that the temple must have been 
destroyed during the reign of the intolerant Sikandar Lodi, because the series 
of inscriptions closes with A. D* 1511, or just six years before the end of his 
reign. Had the temple existed during the happy century when the sceptre of 
India was swayed by the tolerant Akbar, the indifferent Jahangir, and the politic 
Sh4h Jah4n, it is almost certain that some records of the pilgrims’ visits would 
have been inscribed on the pillars of the temple. For this reason I feel satisfied 
that the destruction of the great temple of Soron must be assigned to an earlier 
period than that of the bigoted Aurang Shah.” 

In 1868, Soron, with Badariya on the opposite bank, was formed into a mu¬ 
nicipality, and its affciirs are now managed by a com¬ 
mittee consisting of twelve members, of whom four are 
official and eight are elected by the tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi 
during 1874-75 was only Re. 0-9-3 per head of the population. The follow¬ 
ing statement shows the receipts and expenditure for several years:— 


Keceipts. 

1871-72. 

eo 

00 

CO 

c- 

00 

1874-75. 

Expenditure. 

oi 

JtN. 

IS. 

00 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

IS- 

00 ^ 
l-H 


1 

Es. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 


Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance, ... 

2,527 

2,797 

1,318 

1,200 

Collection, 

1,196 

1,190 

1,225 

1,147 

Class I.— Ewod and 





Head office, 

142 

187 

198 

202 

drink, 

7,479 

6,516 

7,167 

6,609 

Or^{^inal works,... 

4,057 

4,748 

3,729 

4,112 

„ II.—Animals for 





Compensation, ... 

... 

46 

i 225 


slaughter, 

32 

38 

46 

39 

Repairs, ... 

81 

160 

299 i 

272 

„ III.—i'uel, &e., 

296 

331 

387 

426 

Police, 

2,449 

2,433 

2,433 

2,487 

„ IV.—Building 





Education, 

240 

376 

452 

529 

materials, 

151 

206 

209 

174 

Charitable grants, 

69 

65 

427 

460 

Y, —Drags and 





Conservancy, 

766 

807 

809 

886 

spices. 

121 

138 , 

166 

172 

Pairs, 

196 

145 

185 

206 

5 , YL—Tobacco, 

213 

262 

272 

20 i 

Miscellaneous, ... 

248 

533 

875 

1,030 

5 , VII.—Textile 










fabrics,... 

319 

353 

677 

649 






„ YIIL—Metals,... 

[ 236 

365 

490 

467 






Total octroi, 

8,847 

8,199 

9,414 

8,637 






EalrB, 

141 

292 

309 

293 






Eines, 

312 

132 

866 

198 






Misceilaaeoii®, ... 

415 

567 

650 

2,055 






Total, ...; 

12,24 2 

11,987 

12,067 

12,383 

Total, 

9,444 

10,670 

10,857 

11,322 
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Statement showing the net import of dutiable articles and the consumption per 

head of the population. 


Articles. 

Net imports in 

Consumption per head in 

1872-73. 

187 

3 - 74 . 

1872-73. 

\ 

1873-74. 

Quan- 

titj. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

‘ Value. 

Quantity. 

Value* 

Quantity, 

Value. 


Mds. 

Rb. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

M. s. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

M, s. c. 

Rs, a. p. 

Grain, 

80,409 

... 

82,764 

... 

6 35 8 

... 

6 2 7 

... 

Sugar refined 

1,767 

... 

1,351 

... 

0 5 7 

... 

0 3 15 


Ditto unrefined, 

11,171 

... 

16,714 

... 

0 32 13 

... 

1 9 2 


Ghi, 

1,745 

... 

1,811 

... 

0 5 2 

... 

0 5 5 

... 

Other articles of 









food, 

265 

21,878 

926 

00 

... 

1 9 7 

... 

1 13 2 

Animal s for 









slaughter, ... 

... 

2,440 

... 

2,966i 

1 

... 

0 2 10 

... 

0 3 6 

Oil, 

339 

1 

374 


0 10 

1 

Oil 

... 

Oil-seeds 

1 2 , 094 ! 

... 

■ 2 , 719 ! 

... 

0 6 1 

... 

0 7 15 

... 

Fuel &c, 

... 

3,569 

... 

6,958 

... 

04 7 

»*« 

0 4 7 

Building mate¬ 









rials, 

463 

6,698 

... 

6,857 

0 1 5 

0 7 10 

• •t 

0 8 0 

Drugs and spices, 

713 

l,f01 

776 

1,168 

0 2 1 

0 14 

0 2 4 

0 1 4 

Tobacco, 

1,024 


1,026 

... 

0 3 1 

• •1 

0 2 15 

... 

European cloth. 

... 

) 

r... 

47,349 

... 


... 

3 7 4 



y 62,637 

\ 






Native cloth, ... 

... 

j 

{... 

22,831 

... 

4 10 4 

... 

1 10 0 

Metals, 

■■■ 

17,656 


70,180 

... 

if 

... 

1 6 1 


SoBOK, a parganah of the Eta district, lies in the north-west comer, and is 
bounded on the north and east by parganahs Faizpur and Aul&i; on the west by 

a2 
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Bilram, and on the south by Sah&war-Karsana. In 1872-73 the total area com¬ 
prised 26,223 acres (including 681 acres in Shahpur held free of revenue), of 
which 19,671 acres were cultivated (4,043 irrigated), 4,001 acres were cultur- 
ahle, and 2,510 acres were barren. Fully one-third of the area of this parganah 
lies within the low-lands bordering upon the Biirh- 

Pbysical features. i • r • u n i 

ganga,.wmcn yield excellent crops or sugar-cane and 
rice. Besides these good lands, there is also a considerable tract of poor sandy 
land, known as phatha^ which dries np very quickly, and in bad seasons yields 
nothing. - The uplands vary a good deal in character, and where they touch 
the low-lands are broken up into small sandy ravines, but further inland com¬ 
prise good hh&r and dumat soils. The latter soil is not so tenacious as in Pach- 
lana, and kuchcha wells seldom last longer than a year or two. Altogether kharif 
crops occupied 65*2 per cent, of the total cultivated in the assessed area (total, 
25,542 acres: cultivated, 19,372 acres) during the year of measurement, 
and amongst them sugar-cane covered 4*6 per cent., cotton, 12*0 per cent., and 
chariot fodder, 6*7 per cent. In the rahi^ wheat covered 14*9 per cent., 
barley, 13*1, and gram 4*7 per cent, of the total cultivation. 

The former assessments were as folWs :—(1) Rs. 22,608; (2) Rs. 19,847; 

(3) Rs. 22,201; (4) Rs. 20,889, and (5) under 
Hscal history. Eegulation IX. of 1833, Rs. 21,070. The demand at 

the commencement of the present settlement was Rs. 20,893. The following 
statement compares the past and present areas :— 




Unassessed, 


Cultivated. 






^ Gultur- 



Total 

assessable. 

1 


Total area. 

Rerenue^ 

free. 

1 Barren. 

able 

■vvaste. 

Irrigated 

Dry. 


Acres. 

Acres. ! 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

past settlement, 

Present ditto, khalsa, ... 

Ditto reyenue-free, .*• 

24,927 

25,542 

681 

41 

386 

3,694 

2,124 

41 

7,485 

3,660 

341 

3,897 

4,040 

3 

9,810 

16,332 

296 

21,192 

23,032 

Present Total, 

26,223 

386 

2,165 

4,001 

4,043 

16,628 

*•<1 


The irrigated area of the present settlement includes 1,149 acres tardL The 
kJialBa area-e^lndes the revenue-free village of Shahpur, having an area of 
681 acres, the paHiculara of which are given separately. The table shows that 
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cultivation has increased by 41 per cent., whilst irrigation has remained almost 
stationary. The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1853 was made by Mr. 
Timins in the Budaun district, and fell at the rat^ of Re. 1-8-7 on the cultivat¬ 
ed acre and Re. 0-15-10 on the assessable area, implying an average rent-rate 
of Es. 2-5-0 per acre. The revenue at the expiry of the settlemen t fell at Re. 

1- 1-3 per cultivated acre, and still 17*5 per cent, of the total culturable area 
remained waste. The rental according to the village papers after correction 
for seer, revenue-free holdings and lands held on payment; in kind (391 acres 
valued at Re. 1-8-0 per acre) was Rs. 48,542, giving an average rent-rate of 
Rs. 2-8-1 per acre. Mr. J. S. Porter made the existing settlement, and apply¬ 
ing the same rates as he used in Pachlaua (see Pachlana) except in the case 
of mattiydr in the Burhganga tardiy which ho estimated at Rs. 7 per acre, he 
obtained a rental of Rs. 51,338, or rather less than six per cent, above the 
actual assets. He finally assessed at Rs. 25^980^ implying a rental assets about 
seven per cent, above those existing, and giving an increase of 23 percent, above 
the existing demand. The new revenue came into force from July, 1869, and 
fell at Re. 1-5-5 on the cultivated acre, implying an. average rent-rate of Rs. 

2- 10-10 per acre. The following figures show the soils to which the assumed 

rent-rates have been applied i — Gaulidn —wet, 804 acres ; dry, 903 acres, and 
tardi^ 26 acres ; total, 1,733 acres : wet, 304 acres ; dry, 208 acres, 

and iardi^ 503 acres; total, 1,015 acres: dumat —wet, 1,545 acres ; dry, 6,883 
acres, and tardi^ 568 acres ; total, 8,996 acres: 238 aeres ; dry, 

7,338 acres, and tardi^ 52 acres; total, 7,628 acres, out of a cultivation amounting 
to 19,372 acres; and the following table shows the well capabilities at set¬ 
tlement :— 






Average 

Class of well. 

Number. 

Number 
of runs. 

T'ktal area 
irrigated. 

i 

Area irri¬ 
gated from 
eacn run. 

Depth to 
water. 

Depth of 
water. 

Pukka, 

i' - 

1 60 

i 

102 

762 

7*37 

20-73 

5*88 

Kuchcha, 

443 

449 

1,017 

2*27 

14*79 

3*74 

Dkenkli, ... 

491 

493 

664 

1*40 

9*43 

2 43 

Total, ... 

984 

1,044 

2,433 

... 

... 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Soraun or Soron contained 
76 inhabited villages, of which 45 had less than 

Population. inhabitants; 22 had between 200 and 500; 

and eight had between 500 and 1,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Soron itself wdth 11,182 inhabitants. The 
settlement records show 43 estates, of which 22 were zamindari, 10 were 
perfect and 11 imperfect pattid4ri. The total population in 1872 num¬ 
bered 28,353 souls (13,080 females), giving 692 to the square mile, or 
766 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 26,041 Hindus, of whom 12,101 were females; 2,311 Masalm5,ns, 
amongst w'hom 979 were females; and one Christian. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 6,367 
Brahmans, of whom 3,185 were females; 1,278 Rajputs, including 510 
females; 662 Baniyas (295 females); whilst the great mass of the popu¬ 
lation is included in ^Hhe other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 17,734 souls, of whom 8,111 are females. The Brahman and 
Baniya sub-divisions found in this parganah are not distinguished in the 
returns. The Rajputs belong to the Chauhdn (194), Solanklii (800), Tomar, 
Sikharwar, Rathor, Katiya, Pundir, Grablot, Bais, Jddon, Badgujar, Graur, 
Gaurahar, Jangbara, Bhadauriya, Ragbubansi, Kachhwdha, Katehiriya, Tank, 
Taila, Baghel, and Eawat clans. Amongst the other castes of the census 
the following show more than 1,00{) members each:—Kaehhi or Miirdo 
(2,257), Abir (1,216), Lodba (4,249), Kabir (1,363), and Chamdr (3,351). 
The following have between 100 and 1,000 members:—Kdyath (310), Barhai 
(638), Mahajan (181), Kbakrob (692), Gosbdin (117), Hnjjdm (425), Dhuna 
or Kandera (113^, Darzi (123), Dhobi (303), Gadariya (692 1 , Kumbdr 
(245), Kori (319j, Mali (123), Sonar or Zargar (261), and Teli (400). The 
principal proprietors are Solankhis on the east, Gaurahars on the west, 
and Brahmans and Kduungoi Kdyaths in the middle. Lodhas, Chamars, 
Kachhis, and Muraos form the bulk of the non-propi'ietary cultivating com¬ 
munity. 

The actual number of proprietors at settlement was 463, and amongst 
them Thakurs possessed 34 per cent, of the total area ; Brahmans held 43 
percent.; Kayaths, 12 per cent.; Baniyas, 4 per cent.; and Musalmdus, 

7 per cent. Taking the recorded cultivators throughout the parganah, 
Cultivators and pro- Thdkurs comprised 11 per cent, of the cultivating 
prietors. castes; Brahmans 22 per cent.; Lodhas 21; Oha- 

mars, 8; Kdchhis and Musalmans, 7 per cent, each, and K%aths, Kahdrs, 
Ahirs, Qadariyas, Barhais, and Sweepers, 2 per cent, each, and others, 12 per 
cent, of the entire cultivating population (3,127). The following statement 
shows the distribution of the cultivation in the area assessed to Government 
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revenue amongst proprietors and tenants during the year of measure¬ 
ment : — 


Area held on 
paying 


Class of cultivators. 

5 1 

o 

o 

1 

In cask. 

In kind. 

' 1 

Total average 
by each in b 

Q 

U 

'S 

ce 

o 

3 i 

■o 

1 Average casi 
i per acre. 

Proportional 
bation per c 



A^res. 

Acres. 


Rs. 

B. a. p. 


f^roprietors (seer), 

458 

3,162 

7 

7 

4,470 

16 7 

16 

Occupaucy tenants, 

1,955 

11,733 

155 

6 

27,267 

2 5 2 

61 

Tenauts-at-will, ... 

1,080 

3,889 

229 

4 

12,733 

3 4 5 

21 

Beat-free, ... 

92 

197 

... 

... 

47 

... 

s 


3,585 

18^981 

391 

... 

44,607 

... ' 

100 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ . census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. . 

male adult population (not less than 15 years of age)-, 

1,076 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 

priests, doctors, and the like; 1,111 in domestic service, as personal servants, 

water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 481 in commerce, in buying 

selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals 

or goods; 4,316 in agricultural operations; 1,092 in industrial occupations, 

arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of subistances, vegetable, 

mineral, and animal. There were 1,342 persons returned as labourers and 349 

as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of age 

or sex, the same returns give 1,276 as land-holders, 11,571 as cultivators, 

and 15,506 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 

educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,688 males as able 

to read and write out of a total male population numbering 15,273 souls. 

Soron is an old Akbari parganah belonging to dastur M4rahra, sirkar Koil, and 

siibah Agra. It was transferred from Budaon to this district in 1845, and has 

had few changes in area since the cession. 

Tusauei, a village of parganah Azamnagar and tahsil Aliganj of the Eta 
district, lies three miles south-east of Aliganj and 29^ miles from Eta. The 
population in 1872 numbered 602 souls, for the most part Brahmans, of whom 
there are 96 families. These Brahmans neither accept money as charity nor do 
they act as priests. They state that they are the descendants of one Tarsam- 
pal, who was the family priest of a Raja near Dehli, and accompanied him to 
Benares, There the Raja wished to give Tarsampal an elephant, which he not only 

a3 
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declined, but left the Raja’s service and retired to Tusauri, enjoining on his 
descendants never to undertake the duties of the priesthood, or to accept charity 
of any kind, an injunction which is strictly obeyed to the present day. These 
Brahmans are chiefly engaged in trade and agriculture. 

ThAna DaryAocjanj, a village in parganah Azamnagar and tahsil Aliganj of 
the Eta district, is situated on the old bank of the Gt-anges on the Aliganj and 
Patiali road, 28 miles north-east of Eta. The population in 1865 numbered 
1,685 souls, and in 1872 was 1,685, It is made up of two villages, Thfoa and 
Darydoganj. Thana is the older village and was founded by Than Singh, grand¬ 
son of Dhir Sahai, brother of Raja Ram Sahai, who founded the Rdmpur rdj, 
Thfin Singh’s descendants are cultivators in the village. Daryaoganj was 
founded by Kban Bahadur Khan, amil of Azamnagar, the founder of Aliganj 
(q. V.) He built a large fort of brick beneath the old bank of the Ganges, 
the remains of which are still to be seen. To the north-west of Thana is a large 
jhil in shape like a horse-shoe. It is said to have been formerly a reach of the 
Ganges. On the south hank of the jhil is a banyan tree, which at three feet 
eight inches from the ground is 37 feet nine inches in girth. The area of land 
covered by its shadow at 12 noon of the 16th May, 1872, was one rood 19 
poles. 




HTHO'JRAI'HKD AT TllR SlIItVKYUR mmVi OFFIMl. CAWlITTA. MAROT 1876, 
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Etawa^ (Itawa)^ a district of the Agra division, lies almost entirely withiii 
the dnab on its south-western side, only a small strip of it being on the left bank 
of the Jumna. It is bounded on the west by the Agra district and the Grwaliar 
territory; on the north by the Mainpuri and Farukhahad districts ; on the. 
east by the Oawnpore district, and on the south by the British district of J41aun 
and! the independent Native State of Gwaliar. It lies between north lat.. 
26'^-20''-3(y'' and 27°, and east long. and 79°-47', with an area^ of 


^ The materials for this notice comprise a few notes by the late Mr. G. Low on the geograph 
and by Mr. Aikman and Mr. C. W. Moore, of the Civil Service, on the towns of the district; the 
settlement reports of Messrs. C. H. Crosthwaifce and Neale ; reports by Mr. A, 0. Hume ; and 
the records of the Board of Revenue, “The area in 1848 comprised 1,0711756 acres^ or 

1674*44 square miles*, in 1853 there were 1,677 square miles*,.in 1865 there were l,63r44 square 
miles, and the census of 1872 gives 1,691 square miles. The figures adopted throughout the 
present notice are those of'the recent settlement. 

a4 
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IjOSGjSTD acres^ or 1^698*25 British square mileSj and had a population in 1872 
of 668,581 souls, of whom 631,923 were Hindus, 36,571 were Musalmaas, and 
87 were Christians, giving 395 souls to the square mile. In shape it is a com¬ 
pact rhomboid with a length from north-west to south-east of about 60 miles 
and an average breath of 55 miles, diminishing towards the north-west. 

For the purposes of revenue and general administration the district is divi- 
Administrative sub-divi- following five parganahs or fiscal sub- 

divisions(1) Et4wa, with an area of 427-5 square 
miles, occupies the western extremity of the district; (2) Bliarthna, with an area 
of 416‘8 square miles, lies to the east of Etawa, iu a strip right across the district 
from north-east to south-west ; (3) Bidhuna; having an area of 314*4 square 
miles, occupies the north-eastern corner; (4) south of Bidhdna is Phaphund, 
with an area of 231*2 square miles, and south of this is Auraiya, with an area 
of 308*2 square miles. The district contains 1,555 villages or townships, of 
which the Etawa parganah contains 366 ; Bharthna, 313 ; Bidhdna, 302; 
Phaphdnd, 258, and Auraiya, 316. The following table shows the revenue, area 
and population of each parganah ; — 

Statement showing the Revenue^ CivU^ and Police jurisdictions in the District 

of Etdwa. 
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(V 
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ce 

ss 
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Present tah- 
sxl and par- 
ganab. 
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Akhari in 

Number of niahals 
in 1873. 

Land-revenue in 
1873. 

Area iu acres in 
1873. 

_ 

Population in 1872. 

Population per s 
mile. 

In the police jurisdic¬ 
tion of Station. 

3» litawa; 

Etawa, ... 

392 

326,200 

j 

273,592 i 

186,299 

438 

Jaswantnagar, Etawa, 
Barhpura, Basrehar, 
and Baralokpur. 

2. Bidhuna, 

Sahar and 
Sakatpuri 

S44 

256,771 

201,256 

127,237 

407 

Usrahar, Bharthna, 

Bakewar, and Sah- 
son. 

3. Bharthna, 

Etawa and 
Sakatpur. 

385 

300,710 

266,803 

148,922 

1 368 

Airwa, Kludarkot, Bi- 
dhuna, Bela, and Sa-» 
hail. 

4. Phaphund, 

Phaphund 
and Sa¬ 
har. 

344 

214,210 

147,979 

97,574 

422 

Chhachund, Phaphdnd, 
and Dibiapur, 

iJ. Auraiya, 

Patti Nak- 
kat, Deo- 
kali, ShaiT 
ganpur, 
Paxihara. 

348 

230,760 

_ _ 

197,249 

108,649 

355 

Ajitmal and Auraiya. 


Total, ... 

J,8I3 

1,327,651 

1,086,879 

668,581 

395 
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In the Teign of Akbar, the present district of Etawa formed portions of four 

Changes in theadminis- separatesirkdrsofSiibah Agra: — Haveli Etawa^ siiuat- 
tratiFe dirisions. dastnr Etawa and sirkar Agra^ comprised seven 

tappasor sub-divisions: (1) Haveli Khas; (2) Sataiira ; (3) Indawa j (4) Ba- 
kipurj (5) Dehli; (6) Jakhan, and (7) EarhaL Portions of tappas Indawa 
and Bakipur, comprising talukas Kamait and Chakarnagar, were separated to 
form witlr Bhareh, Sahson, and Sandaus the parganah of Barhpura, or, as it was 
often called from its position on the right hank of the Jumna, Janibrast, Lakhna 
was separated from Etawa during the administration of the Oudh Vazir, and 
Bibanmn was formed from portions of Dehli (Deoli) and Jakhan by the British. 
Bibanaanis a small village on the Sarsa Nadi in tappa Jakhan, whilst Jakhan 
itself is represented by a khera or mound on the banks of the Jumna.^ Indawa 
comprised Etiwa itself, and the opposite portion of the Jumna-Chamhal duab 
since known as taluka Kamait, Bakipur comprised the Chakarnagar portion 
of the same duib and the cis-Jnmna portion of the modem parganah of Bha»rthiia. 
as far as the Sengar. Karhal is now in Mainpuri. Patti Kakhat or Nakkat^ , 
Sakatpnr, Sahdrr, and Phaphund were included in dasturBhuigaon or Bhongaon 
and sirk4r Kanauj. Patti Nakkat is situated in the present parganah Auraiya, 
and was a separate parganah until the commencement of the British rule. The 
chief town was Babarpur, near Ajitmal. Sakatpnr was broken up, and 95 of its 
states transferred to this district from Farukhabad in 1857. Bela was separated 
from Sahar and fora long time remained the head-quarters of a sub-collectorate, 
and Phaphund still exists in name. Suganpur or Shaiganpur and Deokali 
formerly belonged to sirkdr K4lpi, and are now included in the Auraiya par- , 
ganah; and, lastly, Parihara or Sandans belonged to sirkdr Irij or Erichh, and 
is now in parganah Auraiya. 

The district of Etawa, as it stood in 1801-02, comprised portions of the present. 

Changes since the Bri- districts of Agra, Mainpuri, Eta, and Etawa, At the 
tish occoration- conquest, in 1803, parganahs Firozabad, Sadabad, 

Sahpu, Khandauli, Raya, Joar, Mursan, Mat, Mababan, Hasangarh, Gorai, 
Husain, Tnfcmn, Hathras, Jalesar, Khalilganj, Moheriya, Daryapur, and Sonai 
were placed under the Collector of Etawa, who made the first .settlement, la , 
1804y they were removed to Aligarh, and Sikandra Rdo was added to them from 
Etawa. In 1811, Sanj was received from Farukhabad. In 1816, parganahs 
Faizpur Badariya, Bilram, Soron, and half of Marahra were transferred to 
Aligarh, and during the same year large transfers were made to Agra,^ In. 
1817 Kurdoli was transferred from Farukhabad to. Etdwa.^ 


^ ElTiot writes :—“ I shoold hare been disposed to give the whole of Jakhan to Rapri,m which 
it certainly was included before the time of Akbar, but the local records distinctly state that 
Jakhan has been from time immemorial a tappa of fiaveli Etawa.” Beamea’ ed., IT,, 89, A few 
villages of mabal Eapri are, however, still included in parganah Etawa, -Board’s Rec,, 

March 4, 1817,No, 6. 3 March 28, 1817: September isiT, No. lo. In inii, 

parganahs Etawa and Lakhna were divided into four parganahs : Etawa, Barhpura, and the first 
anh second divisions of Lakhna, 
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In 1824r5 the district; was broken up into four collectorate jurisdictions. 
The Mainpuri portion remained under the collector of Eidwa, resident at Main- 
puri. Parganahs Phaphund and Sakatpur, with taltikas Bela, Sahar, Riirii^ 
Airwa, Eawain, Takha, and Kudrel, yielding a revenue of Ks. 5,72,916, were 
placed under a deputy collector resident at Bela. Parganahs Etdwa, Dehli- 
Jakhan, the first division of Lakhna, Barhpura, talukas Sandaus, Dhalipnagar, 
and Part&bner, and the estates held Haziir Tahsil, yielding a revenue of 
Es. 6,95,270, were placed under a deputy collector resident at Et4wa. Parganahs' 
Sakit and Kurioli and talukas Eta and Bajor were placed under a deputy col¬ 
lector resident at Sirhpura, ^ and subsequently at Pati^li. Et^.wa was super¬ 
intended by the Collector of Etawa, and Bela and Sirhpura, to which other 
parganahs were added, for a time by the collector of Earukhabad. In 1837 
further changes took place : the parganahs of Sah4war-Kars4ua, Eta-Sakit, and 
Sirhpura from the Pati^li suh-eollectoi*ate, and Kuraoli, Shikohabad, Gihror, 
Sauj, Karhal, Kishni-Nabiganj, Ebongaon, Alipur Patti, and Manchbana from 
the Mainpuri and Etiwa sub-collectorates, were formed into the Mainpuri 
district, and the remainder of the Etdwa and Bela sub-collectorates, except 
Tirwa Thatiya^ and portions of Saurikh and Sakatpur, were included in the 
modem district of Etawa, which comprised, as at present, Bibamau or Debli- 
Jakhan, Etawa, Baw4in, Janibrast or Barhpura, Lakhna, Auraiya, Phaphund, 
and Bela. This arrangement was sanctioned in 1840. The origin of Bibamau 
and Etiwa has already been explained; Rawdin was so called from a village 
of that name near Bharthna, The village of Lakhna is on the road between 
.Bakewar and Chakarnagar. Sahar and Sahail, the former fallen to a mere 
taluka, were annexed to Phaphund in 1809, and taluka Jasohan was annexed 
to Etawa. The next great series of changes took place in 1857, when the 
district was distributed amongst five parganahs as at present. A great portion 
of Bibamau and Dehli-Jdkhan was transferred to the Shikohabad, Barnd- 
hal, and Karhal parganahs of Mainpuri, and the remainder was absorbed 
in parganah Etawa, which also received the Kamait portion of Jani¬ 
brast and parts of Eawdin and Lakhna. Part of Eawdin, the Chakarnagar 
and Sahson portions which had been transferred to Lakhna from Jdnibrdst, 
part of Lakhna, and part of Sakatpur Airwa went to make up the new parganah 
of Bharthna, so called from the village of that name on the East Indian Rail¬ 
way. Parganah Bidhxina absorbed part of Bela, portions of Sakatpur Airwa 
from Earukhabad, part of Eawdin and the Sahar and Sahdil portions of Pha- 
phund. Parganah Phiiphund now contains small portions of Bela and Eawdin 
and the greater part of the old parganah of Phaphund. Parganah Auraiya, 
sometimes called Dalilnagar, contains the old mahdls of Patti Nakkat, Deokali, 
Shaiganpur and Parihdra or Sandaus, besides the Bhareh portion of Jdnibrdst. 

1 IStlwa Collector ta Board, September 5th, 1823. was transferred to Cawnpore in 1815. 
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The miinsif of Etawa has original civil jarisdiction over the whole district, 
and appeals from his decisions lie to the civil judge of Maiupuri, who has also 
original criminal Jurisdiction in sessions cases and appellate jurisdiction in 
other criminal cases. There are 19 police-stations in the district under a 
district superintendent of police. In 1862 there were eight magisterial courts, 
five civil courts, including rent courts, and two covenanted civil officers employ¬ 
ed in the district. In 1875, the district staff comprised a collector-magis¬ 
trate and two covenanted assistants, a deputy collector, and five tahsildars 
with various judicial powers. There are also a civil and assistant surgeon, 
a sub-deputy opium agent, postmaster, deputy inspector of schools, and four 
honorary magistrates :—Lala Ldik Singh of Harchandpur, Shaikh Rahim Baksh, 
B4bu Giridhar D4s of Et4wa, and Mr. L. Terriers. This gives thirteen magis¬ 
terial courts in the district in 1875. 


The Etawa district comprises four natural divisions:—(1) the country north¬ 
east of the Sengar UTadi, which runs from west to east, 
Physical features. almost parallel to the Jumna; (2) the tract to the south 

of the Sengar and extending down to the high land immediately over the Jum¬ 
na ; (3) the uplands and ravines along the Jumna, and (4) the lands lying on the 
right bank of the Jumna and beyond the Chambal, formerly known as Barhpura 
or Jdnibrdst. 


The first tract, or that lying to the north-east of the Sengar, is known as the 
pachdr and includes the northern portions of the parga- 
The pachar, Etawa and Bharthna, and the whole of those 

of Phaphund and Bidhxina. This tract is w^ell watered, both naturally and 
artificially- The soil is a good loam interspersed with large tracts of usar^ 
and frequently broken by large beds of clay, the centres of which form marshes 
or jhils, and from the drainage collected in these jhils rise several small streams, 
such as the Ahneya and Puraha, which subsequently ioin the Rind in the south 
of the Bidhuna parganah and the Pandu, which rises near the left bank of the 
Bind in the north part of the Bidhuna parganah, and thence flows on into the 
Cawnpore district. The Etawa branch of the Ganges canal also flows through 
the joucAdr, and provides ample artificial irrigation for all except the north-east 
corner of the Bidhuna parganah, which lies in a bend of the Rind, but will be tho¬ 
roughly watered by the proposed Lower Ganges canal. Of this tract generally it 
may be said that it is rich and fertile, producing fine crops of wheat and sugar. 

The second tract lying to the south of the Sengar and extending as far as 
the high land above the Jumna is known as the ghdr\ 
T^hegkdr, characteristic features are a red sandy loam, rich 

but fertile, and the great depth at which water is found. Unlike the pacJidr 
there are no icsdr plains and cultivation is uninterrupted, but water being seldom 
found at less than from sixty to eighty feet from the surface, irrigation. 


The ghdr. 
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is scanty, and crops requiring much water are not cultivated. Wheat is giwn 
in a few places without water, whilst cotton flourishes and is. largely cultivated,. 
The gKdr comprises’ the chief part of parganah Auraija and large portions; 
of parganahs Etdwa and Bharthna, It contains some of the largest towns in. 
the district and was always accessible by the old Mughal road to- Dehli, stilb 
the population is not so dense and the villages are smaller than in the 'pmMv, 
The surface of the ghdris slightly undulating and the level is lowest midway» 
between the Sengar and the Jurana. In some of the depressions clay is found, but, 
in much smaller beds than in the northern portion of the district,, and having as 
a nucleus or kernel, not a large marsh as in that tract, but only a small pool 
or tank. Here and there the ground rises into hills of sand or but only 
in a few places, chiefly in parganah Bharthna, 

The third tract or uplands and ravines along, the Jumna is known as the; 
^ ^ haTltha^ and comprises the portions of parganahs Au- 

raiya, Bharthna, and Etawa which adjoin the Jumna. 
The population is scanty and the village sites are usually far away amid the 
ravines. Some of the largest village communities reside here, and in spite of 
the unpropitiofus character of the tract are fairly well off, as they have plenty of 
pasture land for cattle, and consequently abundant manure for their fields* A few 
villages, however, which belong to absentee owners are not so well off, aa they 
have never recovered the desolating effects of the famine of 1837-38A.D. These 
villages are exceedingly poor and almost uninhabited, and are chiefly foxmd 
towards Kyuntara, on the Cawnpore side of Auraiya. Mr. Orosthwaite says that 
if a section of the karkha were taken from the uplands to the river, it would 
show, first, a tract of cultivated land similar in character and, as a rule, quite 
equal to the soil of the ghdr ; secondly, a large area of wild and deep ravines 
covered with grass and thorny brushwood, and in parts quite bare j thirdly, a 
low-lying plain of rich soil, subject to the floods of the Jumna where it overflows 
in the rains; and fourthly, a fringe or strip of rich alluvial deposit along the very 
edge of the stream. Such would be a characteristic section of the karkha. Some¬ 
times, however, the two latter and most valuable portions are altogether 
wanting, and the river sweeps right up to the foot of the bluffs that terminate 
the ravine ground. In some places, especially to the east of the district, 
where the broken ground is wildest and covers the largest area, the ravines do 
not run down evenly and directly to the river, but are divided, as it were, into 
two stages or steps, the first being separated from the last by an uneven plain 
of rough clay something like Bundelkhand soil,’’ 

The fourth tract comprising the lands lying between the Jumna and the 

The foBttlr tract or par. Ohambal, known aa par; and those on the right hank of 

the Chamhal between it and the Kuari was formerly 
known as Janibrdsk This was divided into four portions-(1) Patti Kamait; 
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(2) ialukas Oiiakarxragar and Sahsoii; (3) taluka Bhareh, and (4) taluka Sandans, 
and is now comprised in parganahs Auraija, Bharthna, and Etawa. It extends 
from the borders of parganali B4h Panahat of the Agra district to the con¬ 
fluence of the united streams of the Sind and Enari, with the nnited streams 
of the Ohambal and the Jumna near Jagamanpnr’ in 

Patti Kamait , ^ ^ i . 

the Jalaun district Patti Kamait comprises the east¬ 
ern portion lying within the Etawa parganahj and extends as far as Khandesi 
(jrh^r in the Bharthna parganah. To the west, where the space between the 
rivers is narrowest, the ravines unite and leave no level ground between them. 
Going eastward the rivers separate, leaving a fine table-land of good loam, some 
four or five miles wide, between them. There are a few ridges of sand, and 
where the rivers again trend towards each other the soil is a friable clay, full of 
holes and fissmres like the w^-known mar of Bundelkhand. These uplands 
are bordered cm either side by a network of deep ravines. There is little alln- 
yial land, but a few bays of ka&hdr soil of a white sandy character exist dong 
the Jumna side. The two rivers nearly unite at the extremity of Eamait, 
and here -the portion known as the Chakarnagar ildhah commences and runs 
for fifteen miles in length, but so full of ravines as to 
Ciiakaniagar ildkah. uplands fit for cultivation- To the east the 

rivers approach each other still more closely, and the uplands which form 
the Bhareh ildkah continue of the same character 
until the confluence is reached just below the fort of 
Bhareh- The uplands of this tract are almost entirely surroundecl by the 
rivers and consist of little but ravines. It has, however, some of the 
richest alluvial land in the district in some of its villages, which can, strange 
to say, compare with any in the district. The trans-Ohamhal tract is a perfect 

labyrinth of ravines, as wild and inhospitable as can 
Trans-Chambal tract. xip ni- i* 

be imagined, it is separated irom Gwaliar, for a por¬ 
tion of the boundary, by the Kuari river, and comprises taluka Sahson on the 
west and the Sandaus mahdl on the east. The entire tract is bare of trees, and m 
possessed by cultivating communities, chiefly Eajputs. Below Bhareh and op¬ 
posite Sandaus, British territory extends across the Kuari to the left bank of the 
Sind and the huge ravines which go down to that river on the south. This tract 
with a portion of the Kuari-Ohambal dnab is known as Farih&ra, from the dan of 
Bajpnts of that name who inhabit it. Sahson and Sandaus were formerly known 
as mahal Sandaus, and in past years had a bad reputation as a strong-hold of 
dakaits and thags. The ravines comprise such a large proportion of the total 
area that the little land fit for cultivation has been, for the most part, protected 
by terraces and embankments similar tp those seen in the Kumaon hills* As 
to scenery, the pachdr tract differs lifetle from the rest of the duab, and the 
is not much bettor, but in the raviny portion of the karMia^ the par or .Ohambal 
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ccuntry, and especially near the confluence of the rirers, may be found spots 
probably unsurpassed in the plains of India for the wildness and grandeur of the 
scenery. The deepest parts of the river channels are to be found near the 
customs line between Barhpura and Chakarnagar, but perhaps^ on the whole, 
the finest view in the district is to be observed from the top of the Bhareh fort 
within a few miles of which the five rivers, Jumna, Ohambal, Kuari, Sind, 
and Pahuj unite their streams. 

The district, in general, presents a well-wooded appearance, except in those 
parts where there are vsar plains. There are no jungles of any size, hut there 
are the remains of a broad-wooded belt, now containing little but dhdh (Butea 
frondosa) trees, which runs in a south-easterly direction through ^epacJidr from 
Amri to Sahar. The jungle, according to tradition, 
Jungles. considerable size, but aU the culturable 

parts of it are now being gradually brought under the plough. Extensive usar 
plains prevail in the pacMr^ especially in Bidhuna, and are utterly destitute of 
vegetation except a little short grass and, here and there, a stunted hahdl tree 
(Acacia Arabica). Occasional sandy ridges also appear which, however, in 
Bharthna are compensated for bj the occurrence of depressions of loamy soil 
of superior fertility. The ravines along the Sengar to the south of Phaphund 
afford a hard gravelly soil, and this added to the great depth at which water 
is found renders this portion of the district comparatively poor and bare. Ra¬ 
vines of a similar character, but not so extensive, are found along the Arind in 
parganah Bidhtina. Altogether usar plains in the Duab and ravines along the 
course of the greater rivers occupy a considerable portion of the area of the 
district and detract much from its general productiveness. 

The waste lands of the district may be classed under jungle and old waste. 

Under the former is included the raviny land along the 
great rivers, and under the latter all culturable land 
that has lain fallow for more than three years. In the former class the settle¬ 
ment officers include 130,447 acres, or 11*98 per cent, of the total area, and in 
the latter class 106,996 acres, or 9*84 per cent, of the total area; the barren 
area comprising 245,236 acres, or 22*56 per cent, of the total area. The jungly 
ravines are, to a great extent, absolutely unculturable. The village communi¬ 
ties who inhabit that portion of the district have done all that they could do to 
utilise the existing scraps of good land. Where the ravines are wide enough 
they have been dammed across so as to stop the rush of water and preserve the good 
soil The sides, too, have been carefully terraced. The portions which could not 
he so worked are valuable for pasturage or as producing firewood, and the people 
derive a livelihood from grazing cattle and by the sale of glii. The old waste 
is, as a rule, bad land, which is not likely to come under cultivation soon. As a 
rule, also, it is land that has never yet been broken up, poor in character and 
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impregnated to a greater or less extent with the saline efflorescenee reh. Neither 
of these lands has been taken into consideration in fixing the assessment, 
except where it became a question whether the revenue of individual villages 
should be raised or lowered. ” On the whole, the character of the extensive 
w^aste lands in this district is not such as to warrant much hope of their speedj 
reclamation. 

The natural distinctions of soil are well understood in the district under 
the names of dicmat or loam ; mattiydr or clay ; jhd’- 
har^ a bad kind of rice-clay, and hhdr or sand. In the 
pachdr and ghdr tracts these classes cover all the broad variations of soil, 
though, of course, there are cases where each class of soil insensibly glides into 
another, and where it would be difficult to say which most predominated. In 
the ZwMa tract and that to the south of the Jumna a different classification 
obtains. In the ravines and the adjoining uplands are found fields full of kun- 
kur and gravel, the soil of which is called pakar^ which is in fact a sandy soil 
mixed with gravel. Below the ravines and in the wider valleys between them 
wffiich are subject to inundation from the Jumna, the soil is called kachdr, and 
along the edge of both the Chambal and the Jumna, the narrow strip of alluvial 
soil is known as Each of the two latter classes of soil admit of numerous 
modifications, as they vary from a rich reddish brown clay to a white and sandy 
soil. Besides these natural distinctions, the artificial differences derived from 
the situation of the fields are recognized in valuing the land. These artificial 
classes are:—(1) pauJidn, or the lands close to the village site which are always 
manured and are usually irrigated ; (2) manuka or manjhola^ those lying beyond 
the gaulidn^ and (3) uparhAr or Mr^ the far outlying lands. The gauhdn circle 
gets the largest share of manure, and is reserved for crops that require most 
care and attention. It commands and fetches the highest rents. The distinc¬ 
tion between the second and third circles is much less marked ; both frequently 
have no distinct boundary, and in such cases rents are pretty equal. The lands 
of the second circle have generally the best natural soil, and where irrigation is 
from wells they have also the largest share of water, especially in the pachdr 
tract. Here the village sites are usually placed so as to command the largest com¬ 
pact piece of arable land ; hence the gauhdn and manjlia circles are good, whilst 
the hdr circle comprises plots of land scattered amongst the surrounding usar 
plains. As Mr. Crosthwaite observes, ^^the artificial distinctions coincide to a 
great extent with the natural classes of soils, but it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that they override them. Put, for example, a tract of jhdhar (bad clay 
laud) in the gauhdn or home circle, or put it in the uparhdr or outlying circle, 
and no appreciable difference will be made in its value.. Bring canal irriga¬ 
tion into the outlying lands, and if the soil is good, they will rise to the rents of 
the middle circle (manjha). Give then two asssssments, one of which was 
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founded*on ihe natural soils only, and the other took notice only of artificial 
distinctions : the first would be always sound ; the latter in the majority of cases 
would be quite workable, but in many instances would be liable to great, mis¬ 
takes.’’ The soils as a whole have been classified in the settlement records partly 
under the natural and partly under the conventional denomination, and as far as 
possible the^statistios relating to them are given under theparganah notices. 

Etawa is well watered, both naturally and artificially. The water-shed of the 
Duab passes through the north-east corner of the Bid- 
hiina parganah, so that only one of theEtdwa streams— 
the P&ixdu, wbich passes near Bela just within the boundary of the district— 
flows into the Ganges. All the other streams of the district find their way in¬ 
to the Jumna. The Pandu rises in the extreme north-east of parganah Bidlni- 
na in a great clay depression forming a jhil or marsh 
which lies between Sabhad and Niirpur. It flows 
eastwards into the Oawnpore district through clay and but attains to no 
size before leaying this district, and is perfectly dry except during the rains. 

Next comes the Rind or Arind, which, rising in the Aligarh district, 
meets this district near the village of Bhau Khera, to the 
north of j>arganah Bidhiina. It runs along the boun¬ 
dary until it reaches the large village of Sabhad, and then turning southwards, 
divides the parganah into two almost equal parts, and cuts the southern boun¬ 
dary at Lakhna. There it receives the united streams of the Ahneya or 
Ahnaiya and the Puraha, and flowing eastwards, forms the boundary between 
Bidhuna and Phaphiind, and then enters the Oawnpore district. The stream is 
perennial, but very shallow in the hot season. The banks are, for the most part, 
formed of allnvlal soil, and in this part of its course the river has not 
commmeneed to form those deep and extensive ravines which are to ho 
met with along its banks lower down. The two tributaries of the Rind—> 
the Ahneya and Puraha—take their rise in a series of jhils, the for¬ 
mer near Kakan, and the latter near Sauj, in the 
Mainpuri districfe, and are little more than drainage 
channels for carrying off superflaous rain-water. In the hot and cold seasons 
they are perfectly dry, but in the rains, the Puraha iu its winding course 
injures a good deal of laud on either bank. The Ahneya after a course of 50 
miles, and the Puraha after a course of 35 miles, unite at Bahsora, about a mile 
^bove their confluence, with tfee Rind. None of these rivers are of any use 
for the purpose of irrigation. 

Next we come to the Sengar which contains running water all the 
year round.. This river, which is said to borrow its 
namp^ from the Sengiar clan of Th^kurs who live along 


Ahneya and Puraha. 
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J J|;is that the original name of the riypr was ^csipd, Blnda, or 
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its banksj enters the district at its north-western extremity^ and after flowing 
throTighont the district in a south-easterly course almost parallel to the Jumna^ 
enters the Cawnpore district below Chichauli. In the tipper part of its course, 
just after entering the Et4vva district, the stream is not of much importance, 
and the banks are generally oulturable, but at Amritpur, about four miles north 
of the town of Etawa, it is joined by a smaller stream, the Sarsa, which had 
hitherto followed a direction almost parallel to it. Thenceforward the Sengar 
runs in a deep bed, and the drainage from the surrounding country tears its 
banks into deep ravines which are only insignificant in comparison with the 
enormous fissures which are formed along the Jumna. These ravines increase 
in wildness and extent as the river flows eastwards. They are altogether 
unfit for cultivation, but in places are useful for pasturage and produce bah'dl 
and tiunj trees, which are useful for timber. The Sarsa, which is merely a 
branch of the Sengar that separates near Umargarh in parganah Jalesar, enters 
the district a short distance west of the Sengar, and flows in a well-defined 
channel to its junction, but is of small size, 

Next to the Sarsa comes the Jumna, which touches the north-western ex- 
tremity of the district, and flowing in a south-easterly 
direction, either bounds or traverses it for 115 miles. 
Daring the rainy season it is navigable for boats of heavy burthen, though the 
windings of its channel render it by no means a direct line for traffic, and 
reefs of kunkur and sand conglomerate jut out into the stream and frequently 
render navigation both difficult and dangerous. The hank on one side ia 
usually steep and precipitous, whilst, on the other side it is low and open to the 
overflow of the river in the rains. For this reason the river spreads 
much in time of flood, and the surface velocity being small, it covers a 
large area in the rains with a rich alluvial deposit. This natural ten¬ 
dency of the Jumna is increased by the action of its tributary, the Cham- 
bal, which rushing in, almost at right angles, throws back by its greater 
volume and velocity the waters of the Jumna and acts, for a time, as a sort of 
weir which still further adds to the natural slowness of the latter stream. One 
conseqnence of this action is that some of the bevSt and most extensive bays of 
alluvial land on the Jumna are to be found above its confluence with the Oham- 
bal. These, however, can compare neither in area or value with those to be found 
on the Ganges. The Jumna is liable to heavy floods, which, however, do little 
harm or good here, as far as navigation is concerned. At Et^wa, the calculated 
average annual maximum rise in the rainy season is 21 feet above the lowest 
level in the dry season. In 1871, however, the water rose 26 feet 9 inches. 
The following are the principal ferries across the Jumna in the Etawa district:— 
(1) Kachaura Ghat, opposite the town of Unchaura in the Bah Panahai parganah 
of the Agra district; (2) Parifibner; (3) Kaj Ghat near Etawa^ wliere th^ 
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Gwaliar road crosses the river ; (4) Dabhauli Gli4fc^ where the road to Chakat- 
nagar crosses ; (5) Dalipnagar; (6) Jahikha ; (7) Bijalpur, and (8) Shergarh on 
the Jb^nsi road. 

The Ohambal is the largest tributary of the Jamnahere. Tt rilns in a direc* 
tion almost parallel with the Jumna, and forms the 
south-western frontier of the district for about 25 miles. 
After that it continues its course through the district, and eventually joins the 
Jumna at Bhareh. The Ghamhal is the Charmanwati of Sanskrit writers and 
is, curiously enough, mentioned between the Saraya (Sarju) and Chandrabh^ga 
(Chiii^b) in Wilson’s Vishnu Parana. Other copies, however, place it with 
the Vetravati or Betwa and the Sipra and Pdra rivers of Mdlwa.^ It is 
also called Sivanada, or the river of Shiva, ” and hence the two local names, 
the Ohambal and the Shiunad. The Chambal rises in Malwa, about eight 
or nine miles to the south-west of the military station of Man (Mhow), four 
miles to the south-east of H&salpur, and two miles west of Bhargonda, at an 
elevation of 2,019 feet above the level of the sea. Its source is just at the 
north of the water-shed separating the tributaries of the Jumna from those of 
the Narmada or Narbada. The cluster of the Vindyans, amidst which the 
Chambal rises, is called Janapava, and the river, according to Tod,^ ^^has 
three co-equal sources from the same cluster—the Ohambal, the Chambila, and 
the Gtambhira ; while no less than nine other streams have their origin on the 
southern side and pour their waters into the Narbada.” Malcolm considers 
this merely the nominal source, observing, ^Hhis part of the river is dry in the 
hot season, during which it owes its water to other tributary streams.” This 
can only be the case for a short distance, for at about fifteen miles from its 
source, where it is crossed by the route from Man to Dhdr, it is sixty yards 
wide, with steep banks and sandy bottom, and contains a stream all the year 
round. 

Flowing northwards^ after a course of eighty miles, it receives on the 
Tributaries of the bank the Chambila or Chambla, a river of nearly 
equal length and size with itself, and about ten miles 


Chambal. 


below it, on the same side, the Wageri, flowing from the south-west. At 
the town of TM, fifteen miles lower down, the river turns to the north-west, and 
five or six miles further, receives on the left side the MAlini, a tributary of 
greater extent of course than that of the Wageri. Thence, winding with a 
strongly marked detour round the fortress of Nagatw&ra, it flows to the south¬ 
east for ten miles, at which distance it turns to the north-east, and on the right 
side, fifteen miles lower down, receives the Sipra, a stream like itself flo#ing 
from tho Vindyan range, and little inferior in length of course or volume of 
water. The Chambal, eight miles below the confluence of tlie Sipra, receives^ 

^Hairs II., \3l, l4f. ®Tod I., M , M.t<.Uas ed. From Thornton^s GasEetteer, 
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also on the right side, the Gliota E41i Sind, so called in contradistinction to a 
more considerable river, the Kali Sind, holding its course further east* From 
the confluence of the Ohota Sind, the Chambal fakes a north-westerly course, 
and twenty miles farther, it receives on the left side, the Sau, and on the same 
side, five miles farther down, the Sarda, both inconsiderable streams. Thence 
turning to the north-east, it finds its way through the gorges of the Mokindura 
range to the more depressed tract of Harauti. Previously to entering this rug¬ 
ged tract, it is crossed at the Gujarat Ghat, on the route from Nimach to the 
Mokindura pass. It is then fordable after the first of November, and during the 
rains there is a ferry-boat in attendance. The banks of the river are steep and 
its bed of rock and loose stones. 


At the entrance into the elevated tract or irregular plateaus of Mokindura, 
it is stated by Tod, on hearsay report, to be seventy yards wide, and confined 
between clifis perfectly perpendicxilar. About forty miles farther down, and 
two hundred and nine from its source, the river 

TiS^Trfi SiUcL f&IlSi 

still holds a course either northerly or north-easterly, 
and the stream expands into a lake, from the other extremity of which 
it flows through a deep and narrow channel in the rock. The scene is 
thus described by Tod:—Nothing seemed to disturb the unruffled sur¬ 
face of the lake until we approached the point of outlet and beheld the 
deep bed which the river has excavated in the rock. This is the com¬ 
mencement of the fall's. Proceeding along the margin, one rapid succeeds 
another, the gulf increasing in width, and the noise becoming more terrific, 
until you arrive at a spot where the stream is split into four distinct channels; 
and a little further an isolated rock appears, high over which the whitened 
spray ascends, the sunbeams playing on it. Here the separated channels, 
each terminated in a cascade, fall into an ample basin, and again unite their 
waters, boiling around the masses of black rock which ever and anon peeps out 
and contrast with the foaming surge rising from the whirlpools (cMlis) be¬ 
neath.” The width of the stream is in one place only three yards ; and conse¬ 
quently its depth and velocity must be very great, as a few hundred yards 
lower down the -width is five hundred yards, and when visited by Tod in the 
middle of February, the depth in the same part -was forty feet. The fall is 
estimated by Tod to be under two hundred feet” in the mile intervening 
between the lake and the isolated rock, the descent of the principal cascade 
being about sixty feet 

At the city of Kota, about fifty miles further down than this remarkable 
scene, and two hundred and fifry-nine from the source, 

From Kota to Efa'va. i . i t i - i 

the Chambal is at all seasons a large deep stream, which 

must be crossed by ferry, even elephants making the passage by swimming; 

but six miles lower down the stream, Hunter crossed it in the end of March by 
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a ford which is clescribecl as stony, uneven, and slippery.” Twenty-five miles 
lower down the stream, it is crossed, at the ford of Parantir, by the route from 
Agra to Mau, at a point where, during part * of the year, the “river is about 
three hundred yards wide, the bed of heavy sand, banks steep and cut into 
deep ravines. Daring the dry season, the stream is usually about thirty yards 
wide, and from two to two and a half feet deep. The bed of the Ohambal, for 
some distance above and below the Parantir ford, is sandy, and is known to the 
natives by the name of Kusak.^* Ten miles further down, it receives on the 
right side the K41i Sind (the larger river of that name), a considerable stream, 
flowing from the Vindyan range j and about thirty-five miles farther down, on 
the same side, the Parbati, rising also in the Yindyan range, a few miles to the 
east of the source of the Kali Sind, and flowing nearly parallel to it. From 
this confluence, the course of the Chambal, hitherto northerly, turns nortli-east, 
and twelve miles farther down receives on the left side its greatest tributary, 
‘the Banas, which, rising in the Aravalli range, drains or fertilizes a large por¬ 
tion ofRajputana. The Ohambal, after this junction, is a great river, probably 
in few places fordable; and continuing a north-easterly course, forty-five miles 
farther down, it is crossed by a ferry on the route from Nasirabad to Gwaliar. 
Continning to flow in the same direction about fifty-five miles further, it passes 
by the city of Dholpur, situate on its north-western or left bank, where it is so 
deep as to be passable by ferry only, yet fordable at Khetri, nearly four miles 
higher up, though there three-quarters of a mile broad in the dry season. “ la 
the rainy season, when the channel is fiill, the prospect of such a body of run¬ 
ning water, bounded by hills which rise in a variety of fantastic shapes, forms a 
landscape peculiarly interesting.” At Dholpur the Chambal is a beautiful clear 
stream, flowing gently over a bed of fine sand. At the close of April, 1805, it 
was forded in this vicinity, probably at Khetri, by the British army under General 
Lake, marching from Bharatpur (Bhurtpore) to Gwaliar; and on that occasion 
the approaches to the stream were found so difficult, that it was necessary to 
make a road for the passage of the troops, who amounted to 30,000 fighting men. 
About forty-five miles below this city it takes a south-easterly direction, and 
forty-three miles lower down, in the vicinity of Birgawan, on the route from 
Et4wa to Gwaliar, is crossed by ferry, but is fordable for elephants and camels 
in December. Continuing in a sonth-easterly course for thirty-five miles, it falls 
into the Jumna on the right side. Its total length of course by the windings 
of the stream is 570 miles, described in a form nearly semi-circular, the dia- 
paeter being about 330 miles, from the source near Mau, to the mouth, forty 
miles below Etiwa. 


In this district, the Chi>mbal in appearance and character closely rosemblcs 
Cfcamlal in EMwa, Jumna and has a channel of equal dimensions. It 

is exceedingly liable to sudden and heavy floods, when, 
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froiii the superior velocity of its stream, it discharges a greater volume of water 
than the Jmnna. The average fall in its bed must amount to two and three- 
quarter feet per mile by taking the elevation of its source to be 2,000 feet, and 
that of its mouth to be about 400 feet, whilst the length is given above as 670 
miles. Its waters are as clear as crystal, and after the two rivers have united, 
the water of the Chambal may be distinguished for some distance from the 
stream of the Jumna, which always carries either sand or mud in suspension; 
It seldom overflows its banks; thongh in 1857 an overflow took place. In ordi¬ 
nary years the only lands inundated by it are those immediately under the steep 
banks or blufis which hem it in, on either side, and some in-lying bays into 
which the stream rushes, when swollen, through the breaks or gaps in the bank. 
Both descriptions of land are sandy, and the stream is too swift to allow of the 
deposit of fertilizing mud .• hence the alluvial patches along the Chambal are of 
much less extent and value than those along the Jumna. During the time of 
heavy flood, eommuhication is almost entirely cut off between the two banks. 
In the commencement of July, 1871, it was impassable for some days at the 
Udi ferry on the Gwaliar road, no boat being able to live in the stream. The 
principal ferries across the Chambal are at Udi, Bahraich, Sahson, and PdlL 
South-west of the Chambal flows the Kuari, which forms the southern boun¬ 
dary of or travei'ses the district for about 20 miles, 
Kuan and otlier streams, unites with the Jumna and Chambal just below 

their junction. It is of the same class and character as the Chambal, and takes 
its rise in the Gwaliar territory, about sixty miles to the south-west of Morar. 
It flows, first north-west, then north-east, subsequently east, and finally south¬ 
east, having a course semi-circular in its general outline, and of 185 miles in 
length to where it joins the Sind on the left bank. It is crossed by the Agra 
and road at Gwaliar Hingona, and again by the Btdwa and Gwaliar road. It is 
fordable in both places except after very heavy rain. The Sind is the principal 
tributary of the Kuari, and, indeed, the united river is as often known by the 
name of Sind as by that of Kuari. The Sind rises near Sironj, and, at first, 
has a course of 130 miles north as far as Narwarin Bundelkhand, and thence 
turning north-east, generally forms the boundary of Gwaliar for 130 miles* 
It receives, on the right bank, the Palmj, a little above its junction with the 
Kuari. The united streams, like the Chambal, are subject to great and sudden 
floods in the rains, though dry very often in the hot season. There is little 
alluvial land on the Kuari until it approaches the Jumna, when its generally 
narrow and deep channel somewhat widens out. The characteristic of the 
tract lying around the confluence of all these rivers is the numerous masses of 
ravines which lie on either side of their channels. The whole of it is so 
furrowed by ravines that only a little more than a quarter of the area is under 
cultivation, and this with few exceptions is none of the best. 
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Boats of equal breadth all through navigate the Jumna by Eidw.a to Agra. 

Their length is about 75 feet and their breadthis about 
Nav gati n. They carry from 800 to 1,000 maunds of salt 

or wheat, and about 400 maunds of cotton on their downward trip and half as 
much on their return. The cargo then is generally rice, tobacco, drugs, iron 
and cloth. Between February and June navigation is ditScult; in the rains it 
ceases altogether, and from September to January it is most active. Obstruc¬ 
tion caused by high banks of sand and hard clay, known as cliikna matti, are 
numerous and occur at Bela BhAupur in the Etawa parganah, Sunwdra, Bara- 
khera, Garha, Muh4ri, Karmkhera, Bhareh, -N'amgaw^n, Gob^ni, apd Dalip- 
nagar, but are most felt at Bhareh and Mul dri. The average IrafEc, however, 
hardly exceeds two boats up and down every day. No boats come round 
from the Ganges to carry goods from marts on one river to marts on the 
other. ‘ 

The district is well watered artificially. The Cawnpore branch of the Ganges 
eanal system supplies the north-eastern portion of the 

OaoSils. 

district as far as the water-shed between the Arind and 


the P4ndu, whilst the Etiwa branch irrigates the whole of the tract between 
the Sengar and the Arind. The main canal of the Cawnpore branch does not 
enter the distrct, bnt passes about twm miles to the north of it, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bela, and sends out rajbahas or distributary channels in all directions. 
The main canal of the Etawa branch enters the district, at the 8Qth mile of its 

„ ^ , course, on the north-western side of the Etawa parga- 

Etawa branch. ’ . * ^ 

nah, just above the Balanda bridge, and after a course of 

47J miles passes into the Cawnpore district, below Dibiapur, close to the Pha- 
phund station on the East Indian Railway. The canal at the 80th mile near 
Balanda and at the 84th mile near Rahin crosses lines of drainage^ connecting 
the Ahneya with the Sengar. The head of the drainage line near Balanda 
reaches the canal at the point of intersection with the 80th mile, after having 
passed over about two miles of country running parallel to the canal. At 
this point, therefore, the canal embankments cut off, at least, two square miles 
of the catchment basin which naturally belonged to the Barauli jluls. At the 
84th mile again, the water which during high floods passed off from the Barauli 
jhils towards the great jhils at Rahin has been diverted by the canal embank¬ 
ments from its natural line of escape. The drainage towards the Sengar 
has been improved by deepening the line from Rahin to Buriyan, 
tiiefall from the 84th mile being 15*9 feet over a tortuous course of about six 
miles. On the 80th mile, an escape cut has been constructed from Balanda to 
the Smgar, and a drainage cut from Balanda to the Hardoi jhil on.theleft, and 
thence ihrough the Rahin jhil and Chaubeya and Miinj to the Ahneya. 

Cautley, I, 345. 
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In advance of the 84th mile, the canal runs on a course almost due south-east 

_ , , , until it reaches the 88th mile, whence it is influenced 

Course of the canal. ^ _ 

bv the close proximity of the Ahneya. At Lohiya, the 

canal intercepts a line of drainage which rising in Keshupura and flowing 

through the Lohiya jhil used to pass into the Sengar. From the 88th to the 

115th mile, the direction of the canal continues on a bearing tending easterly 

and keeps clear of all drainage lines with the exception of that at the 97th 

mile near Umarsera. Here it cuts oiF a portion of a hollow connected with 

the lowlands lying in the neighbourhood of Eawain. These lowlands are 

properly drained by the Hawain nala, which enters that river near the village 

of ChaurL At Manoharpur and at the 106 th mile, the line of canal which 

passes between Manoharpur and Gopalpur skirts the edge of a large hollow 

surrounded by villages which lie on its left. This hollow passes off its flood 

water to the Ahneya by a line of drainage, parallel to which the canal takes its 

course as far as Achhalda. Under this village, the Manoharpur drainage joins 

the Ahneya and the canal, which, at this point, runs within a quarter of a mile 

of that river, and then passes onwards in a sweep inclining to the right, over the 

high land, until it reaches the 115th mile. The canal, in passing the village of 

Achhalda, leaves on its right a very extensive hollow near Birpur which forms 

the head of a drainage line that passes by Dasahra and Mirgaon to the Sengar 

near Anraiya. At the llStb mile, the line proceeds on the water-shed, only 

crossing one depression, that at Kesri-ka-purwa, which is connected with both 

the Ahneya and the Sengar. From the llSfch to the 120th mile, the canal 

passes on high and cultivated ground to the village of Bibiapur close to the 

Great Trigonometrical station of Sehud, and then passes out of the district. 

At Malhausi, on the 103rd mile, is an outlet, with a water-way of thirty 

feet in five openings of six feet each, designed for the pnr- 
Works on the canal. ^ ^ ^ , 

poses of an escape into the bengar. ihe cut is directly 

nt right angles to the canal and carries* the water either into the bed of the 
Sengar or into the Rajpura nala, a line that runs nearly parallel and north of 
the Rawain ndla, which joins the Sengar at Chauri. A section of the country 
here shows that, at 8,COO feet from the canal, the bed of the Rajpura nala is 
14*1 feet below the surface of the country at the canal; whilst the bed of the 
Eawdin nala, at 17,000 feet, is depressed to 14'81 feet, and that of the Sengar, 
at 20,0()0 feet from tlie canal, is lower than the surface near the canal by 
34*05 feet Nearly all the drainage lines mentioned have been improved and 
turned into escapes. There is a bridge at Balanda of two arcbes wdth 33 feet 
water-way each, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbahas, inlet heads and a sta¬ 
tion-house. At Baraula, R4hin, Lohiya, Bhadamai, and Turaiya, the width of 
the arches is only 30 feet, and at Umarsera, Bahirpura, Malhausi, Manoharpur, 
Achhalda, Kumara, Kimdhaun, Dibiapura, and Bijai, the width is reduced to 

a6 
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In advance of the 84th mile, the canal runs on a course almost d ue south-east 

_ , , , until it reaches the 88th mile, whence it is influenced 

Coarse of the canal. ^ _ 

bv the close proximity of the Ahneya. At Lohiya, the 

canal intercepts a line of drainage which rising in Keshupura and flowing 

through the Lohiya jhil used to pass into the Sengar. From the 88th to the 

115th mile, the direction of the canal continues on a bearing tending easterly 

and keeps clear of all drainage lines with the exception of that at the 97th 

mile near Umarsera. Here it cuts off a portion of a hollow connected with 

the lowlands lying in the neighbourhood of Eawain. These lowlands are 

properly drained by the Eawain nala, which enters that river near the village 

of ChaurL At Manoharpur and at the 106th mile, the line of canal which 

passes between Manoharpur and Gropalpur skirts the edge of a large hollow 

surrounded by idllages which lie on its left. This hollow passes off its flood 

water to the Ahneya by a line of drainage, parallel to which the canal takes its 

course as far as Achhalda. Under this village, the Manoharpur drainage joins 

the Ahneya and the canal, which, at this point, runs within a quarter of a mile 

of that river, and then passes onwai'ds in a sweep inclining to the right, over the 

high land, until it reaches the 115th mile. The canal, in passing the village of 

Achhalda, leaves on its right a very extensive hollow near Birpur which forms 

the head of a drainage line that passes by Dasahra and Mirgaon to the Sengar 

near Anraiya. At the 115th mile, the line proceeds on the water-shed, only 

crossing one depression, that at Kesri-ka-purwa, which is connected with both 

the Ahneya and the Sengar. From the 115th to the 120th mile, the canal 

passes on high and cultivated ground to the village of Bibiapur close to the 

Great Trigonometrical station of Sehud, and then passes out of the district. 

At Malhausi, on the 103rd mile, is an outlet, with a water-way of thirty 
feet in five openings of six feet each, designed for the pnr- 

Works on the canal. ^ mi • ^ 

poses of an escape into the bengar. Ihe cut is directly 

at right angles to the canal and carries* the water either into the bed of the 
Sengar or into the Rajpura nala, a line that runs nearly parallel and north of 
the Eawain ndla, which joins the Sengar at Chauri. A section of the country 
here shows that, at 8,COO feet from the canal, the bed of the Rajpura nala is 
14*1 feet below the surface of the country at the canal; whilst the bed of the 
Eawdin nala, at 17,000 feet, is depressed to 14'81 feet, and that of the Sengar, 
at 20,000 feet from the canal, is lower than the surface near the canal by 
34*05 feet Nearly all the drainage lines mentioned have been improved and 
turned into escapes. There is a bridge at Balanda of two arches wflth 33 feet 
water-way each, 18 feet roadway, with ghats, rajbahas, inlet heads and a sta¬ 
tion-house. At Baraula, Eihin, Lohiya, Bhadamai, and Turaiya, the width of 
the arches is only 30 feet, and at Umarsera, Bahirpura, Malhausi, Manoharpur, 
Achhalda, Kumara, Kundhaun, Dibiapura, and Bijai, the width is reduced to 
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The following iowns show the following heights above the Rind:—Umar- 
^raj 19*84 feet ; Phaphund, 15*38 feet; Ajitmal, 27*26 feet ; Lakhna, 26*25 
feet and Etiwa, 22*7 feet. 

The Lower Ganges Canal, now under construction, will affect the district in 

two ways. First, by throwing off a branch at its 39th 

New projects. 

mile which will feed the Et4wa main branch, so as to 
give a continuous supply of water, and not in alternate weeks as at present, and 
also to provide for the Bhognipur branch. Secondly, by the main canal pass¬ 
ing through the north-eastern corner of parganah Bidhdna just around the head 
of the Pindu Nadi. The Bhognipur branch will leave the Etawa main branch 
on its 84th mile at Hahin, and crossing the Sengar will pass by Etawa, Lakhna, 
Ajitmal, and Auraiya, and will then enter the Cawnpore district, and after a 
course of 77 miles, tail off into the Jumna near Bhognipur. Throughout this 
tract, water is from 70 to 80 feet from the surface and irrigation from wells for 
agricultural purposes is very little practised, and, in this case, the benefits to be 
derived from the introduction of the canal are unmixed. The main canal will 
enter the parganah of Bidhiina and pass down along the left bank of the Rind. 
This line will pass through one of the best watered and most fertile portions 
of the district, and nothing can compensate it for the loss of its good soil, the 
injury to its wells and the stoppage of communications. In the body of the 
parganah, however, there is a large area of usar, nearly 37 per cent., and of it 
Mr. Orosthwaite writes : — The soil of the usar is, at present, of a dark scabby 
character, locally known as pdpar. The cultivation is partially scattered in the 
mar plains, but the mass of it is found in compact or continuous blocks, more or 
less extensive in area, separated by tracts of mar from each other. Now these 
blocks of cultivation are the only parts that it would be feasible to irrigate, and they 
are exactly those parts which are most amply supplied with water. The wells, as a 
general rule, are excollent and numerous. In fact, except in a few villages, all the 
good compact land is irrigable. Water is seldom more than 24 feet, and over 
a great part of the country is not more than 18 feet from the surface. The 
supply of water is ample, 55 per cent, of the cultivated area being irrigable 
from wells and 14 from other sources. A remarkable characteristic of the 
country is the‘clay beds or jhdbar which are so scattered over it that few 
villages are without jhdbar tract. These jhdbars are of two kinds. Some lie 
below the huge mounds or kheras which are so numerous in this part of the 
country ; and these I believe to be artificial, caused by the excavation of earth 
for building purposes. Others are fouul unconnected with kheras^ large beds 
of hard cla}^, varying in size from small plots of 10 or 20 acres to large plains 
of three or four hundred acres in extent, such as the plains of Shahbazpur and 
Kichaiya Gopalpur. Jhdbar land is only fitted for the growth of rice of the 
poorer sort. It is flooded in the rains, and if there is too much wet it fails to 
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produce anything, and if there is too little it cannot be sown. It is not a soil 
from which much can be hoped, and it is not usually irrigated where canal 
water is available. Whichever way the distributaries are taken, they must 
pass oyer large plains of tisar and jh&bar. In the vmr they will waste 
their water, and in the jhdhar they will stop the drainage and cause 
swamps. There are a few villages in the south-west of the parganah very 
different in capability, although of good soil and to these water should be 


Daring the last few years the communications of this district have been 
much improved. The East Indian Railway traverses 
Communications. whole length of the district from north-west to 

south-east, and was opened for trafBc in 1861. There are now five stations of 
this line in this district: Jaswantnagar, Btawa, Bharthna, Achhalda, and 
Phaphund, or as it should be called .Dibiapur, the name by which it is locally 
known. The stations of Jaswantnagar and Etawa are well situated close to 
the towns of the same name, but the remaining sta^ 


Railway. 


tions have no advantage of position. The village 


of Bharthna is an ordinary agricultural village without trade of any 
description. The station is most disadvantageously placed, being in the 
middle of a jhil, while the natural advantages of Dibiapur are that it is in 
the middle of an itsar plain, sis miles from Phaphund, the town it is supposed 
to accommodate. The country for the last ten years has been so altering ita 
minor lines of communication as to get the greatest possible amount of advan¬ 
tage out of the railway as it is. 

Of the other lines of communication which'run east and west, the most im- 
^ ^ porfcant is the main earthen road running through 

the town of Etawa between the Jumna and the 


Sengar to Agra on one side, and to the Cawnpore district on the 
other. This is the old imperial road, and had numerous large sarSis built 
along it before the commencement of British rule. Before the railway 
was constructed it was the main line of communication for the district,^ 
and it was intended to metal it. Kunkur, indeed, was actually collected for the 
purpose in the east of the district, but w^hen the railway came the scheme was, 
given up, and the kunkur is still lying unused by the side of the road. Tlie 
reason why this road, to the east of Etdwa, still retains much of its former im¬ 
portance is the bad state of the communications between it and the railway,^ 
and this is owdng to the difficult ground on either bank of the Sengar. The' 
only other line of any importance which runs east and west is that from 
Et&wa to Bela, but as the ground between it and the railway presents but 
slight obstruction to traffic, the railway has drawn almost the whole of the 
trade away from' it Next we come to those roads which run across the 
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district at right angles to the railway or the railway feeders proper. The most 
important of these is the Fatehgarh and Gvvaliar metalled road, which crosses the 
railway at Etawa. In addition to the traffic %vhich it carries simply as a railway 
feeder, it has a large amount of through traffic, especially in sugar, between Ro- 
hilkhand andFarukhabad on theone side and the Gwaliar territories on the other. 
The Government of these provinces has submitted proposals for the construction 
of a railway on this line. Unfortunately financial considerations have rendered 
it impossible to carry ont the plan. There can, however, be no doubt about 
the fact that the traffic on this line is of sufficient magnitude to justify a 
considerable expenditure on improving it. Of the railway feeders, the 
next in importance is the metalled road from Dibiapnr to the Shergarh 
ferry on the Jumna, beyond which the road goes on to Jhansi. It passes 
through the town of Auraiya, where it cuts the Etdwa and Cawnpore main 
road. The importance of this line is rapidly increasing every day, as advances 
are made in the metalling of the section to the south of the Jumna, It may 
be expected that when the road is metalled throughout to Jhansi, the greater 
portion of the produce of western Bunclelkhand will find an outlet by this route. 
The next metalled road is the Etawa and Mainpuri road, but for com¬ 
mercial purposes its importance is very trifling, nor is that from the rail¬ 
way at Dibiapur to Pbaphund of much importance ; the remaining roads 
which are at right angles to the railway are unmetalled. The most im¬ 
portant of them are (1) the road from Kachaura on the Agra side of the Jumna 
to Jaswantnagar; (2) that from Usrahdr to SanJaus, crossing the railway at 
lUiarthna; (o) the Bidliiina and Achhalda road; (4) that from the Bijalpur Ghat 
on the Jumna, wliich passes through Dalilnagar and Phaphimd to Dibiapur; and 
(5, the* road from Bela to Dibiapur. The part of the district which is most 
deficient in railway feeders is that which lies to the south of the Achhalda rail¬ 
way station. This may be accounted for partly by the unfortunate selection 
made for the site of the station and partly by the difficulties presented by the 
river Sengar. The following statement distributes the roads into first class or 
raised, bridged and metalled ; second class or raised and bridged, and third 
class or common cross country cart tracks, but repaired every year, with 
their length within the district:—■ 



Fio'st Class. 




M. E. 


M, 

F. 

Etawa to N^ainpnri boundary 

14 1 

Phaphund railway station to Ja- 



Etawa to Gwaliar ditto, 

Etawa to Eariikhabad boundary 

... 7 3 

laun boundary 

15 

3 

... 19 3 

1 Ditto to Phaphund town 

6 

0 


Second Class. 



Phapbund railway station to Bela 

... 18 0 

Etawa to Kalpi 

45 

6 

XJsrahar to Sar.daus 

... 36 0 

ICtawa to Jaswantnagar or Agra 



Bidhuna to Achhalda 

... 9 0 

boundary 

16 

a 
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Third Class. 


Etdwa to Kanauj 

M. 

... 46 

P. 

0 

Ajftmal to Phaphund 

M. F. 

.. 21 0 

Circular road roun 3 the district 

... 75 

0 

Etawa to Bhadamai 

.. iO 

0 

Collector’s road through the district, £6 

0 

Hardoi to Killi 

M 11 

0 

PhapLund to Kanchansi 

.. 12 

0 

Kamawar to Munj 

. a 

0 

Etawa to Kachaura 

.. 12 

0 

Toriya to liliHrtliua parganah 

. 4 

0 

Bijalput to Bela 

,. 35 

0 

Ruru to Kudarkot 

. 5 

0 

Phaphuud to Achhalda 

.. 9 

0 

Datauli to Kanera 

. 3 

3 

Phaphund to’Auraiya 

.. 11 

0 

Baland road 

. 3 

0 

Etava to Kamawar 

.. 9 

0 

Kyuntera road 

. 3 

0 

Besides these there are 250 

miles of village roads. The following 

table 


shows the distances of the principal towns from Etawa city:— 

Miles, 

Bharthna ... ... ... 13 j Phaphund ... 

Mike, 

... 32 

Bidhutia 

... 

29 

Sandaus 

... 

29 

Dalilnagar ... 

... 

2S 

Lakhna ... 

... 

13 

Bela 

... 

43 

Achhalda ,,, ... 

... 

25 

Jaswautnagar 

... 

10 

Ajltmal 

... 

24 

Auraiya 

... 

33 

Barbpura ... ... 

... 

10 


The district is not deficient in bridges as compared with other districts, but 

much remains still to be done in this direction. There 
Bridges. . , - . „ 

are no permanent, erections across either the Jumna or 

Chambal. The latter river is crossed on the Fatehgarh and Gwaliar road by a 
bridge- 0 f-boats during the cold and hot seasons, and the Jumna has two bridges 
across it during the same months. At Elawa there is a pontoon bridge 
over it, which however is not long enough for use during the rains, and at Sher- 
garh it is crossed by a bridge-of-boats. The Sengar is bridged in eight places 
in this district j of these bridges six have been built during the last twelve years. 
The Rind has one bridge over it at Bidhtiua, built in 1870. There are numer¬ 
ous other smaller bridges over the minor streams and ndlas. Among the 
communications of the district no mention has been made of the Etdwa branch 
of the Ganges canal, the reason being that it cannot be used for the purpose of 
traffic. All the bridges were originally constructed much too low to permit 
the passage of a laden boat, and though large suras have recently been spent 
in raising a number of the bridges, unfortunately several still unraised 
remain here and there along the course of the canal, and keep it just as 
useless as it was before. The raising of these bridges has apparently been 
stopped for some considerable time, and unless it is resumed, the thou¬ 
sands of m]^ees which have already been expended will have been thrown 
away. 
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The following statement shows the character of the bed and banks c»f each 
river where crossed by the principal roads both dining the rainy and dry sea¬ 


sons :— 




Bridged or 
not. 

Mains. 

Dry sea¬ 
son. 

Character of 

Name o£ road. 

River. 

— <u 

C 


ja 

S 

A 

Bank. 

Bed. 




CO. — 

5 

CQ 

(S 



/. Class. 

f 

Sarsa, 

Bridge, ... 

600 

12 

Dry 

Dry 

Low fields. 

Sandy. 

Etawato Maxnpnri, < 

SeBgar, ... 

Ditto, and 
causeway. 

l,S0u 

2u 

20 

3 

Waste, ... 

Ditto. 

( 

Hionra nala, 

Ditto, ... 

400 

la 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 


Sengar, ... 

Bridge, ... 

1,000 

20 

2<» 

3 

Waste, steep 

Ditto. 

Etawa to Farukh- \ 

Ahneya,... 

Ditto, ... 

600 

10 

15 

1 

Waste, ... 

Firm 

abad, ; 







earth. 


Puraha, ... 

Ditto, ... 

200 

6 

8 

1 

Ditto, .. 

Sandy, 

H^wa. to Gwaliar, ... 

Jortma, ... 

Boat bridge 

2,000 

SO 

150 

8 

Undulating 

Ditto*. 


in dry and 
cold season. 





and steep. 




Cbambal,... 

Ditt , ... 

2,200 

35 

200 

8 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, 

Bibiapurto Jalaun, 

Sen gar. ... 

Bridge, ... 

600 

20 

15 

1 

Ditto, ... 

Sandy- 

gravel. 

c 

Jumna, ... 

Boat bridge 

2,100 

30 

200 

7 

Ditto, ... 

Sandy. 



except in 
rains. 







IL Class. 









Dibiapur to Bela, 

( 

Rind, 

Bridge, ... 

i,000 

22 

20 

3 

Waste, ... 

Sandy. 

Puraha, ... 

Ditto, ... 

600 

10 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 


Ahoeya,... 

Ditto, ... 

1,000 

16 

15 

2 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto- 

IlsrahartoSandaua, < 

Sengar, ... 

Ditto, ... 

600 

18 

2-t 

2 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

1 

Jumna, ... 

Ferry, ... 

.6 0 

30 

100 

8 

A 8 above, 

Ditto. 

1 

Cbaaibal, .. 

Ditto, ... 

1,600 

30 

100 

8 

Idtro, ... 

Ditto. 

Bidhuna to Achhal- ) 

Puraha, ... 

Bridge, ... 

6 JO 

14 

Dry 

Dry 

Waste, ... 

Ditto. 

da. 1 

Ahneyn,... 

Ditu-i, ... 

6C0 

12 

10 

1 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Eiawa to Jaswantnagar^ 

Sarsa, ... 

Ditto. ... 

400 

10 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

III. Class. 

C 

Sengai^ ... 

Ditto^ ... 

800 

J6 

20 

2 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Etawa to Kanauj, j 

Puiaha, ... 

Causeway, 

600 

10 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto- ... 

Ditto. 

Rind, 

Bridge, ... 

1,000 

15 

20 

2 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto- 

Etawa i Kacbattra, .. 

Jumna, 

Ferry, ... 

2,000 

30 

luO 

6 

As above. 

Ditto. 

Bijalpur to Bela, | 

Ditto, ... 
Sengar, ... 

Ditto, 

2,0j0 

30 

loo 

6 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 
Bridge, ... 
Ferry, 

1,000 

15 

25 

2 

Steep waste, 

Ditto, 

Etawa eoKamawar, J 

Sarsa, 
Sengar, ... 

500 

900 

10 

14 

Dry 

24 

Dry 

2 

Waste, ... 
Ditto, ... 

Ditto- 

Ditto. 

Ajitmal to Phaphuad, 

Ditto, ... 

Bridge, ... 

I,* 00 

18 

20 

1 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto. 

Etawa to bhaddamai, 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, ... 

1,000 

15 

20 

1 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, 


The remaining ^cads of importance do not cross rivers, 


Strange stories have been told about the climate of Etawa. We read in 
Thornton’s Gazetteer that the heat is such that the 

Climate. 

hardest wood, if not well covered with blankets, will 
split with a report like that of a pistol. A somewhat different description of 
the climate must be given at the present day. The hot winds, as a general 
rule, blow steadily and strongly from the commencement of April till the rains, 
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blit the climate has been modified and rendered more moist and equable by 
the large number of trees which have been planted in and about the station 
during the past twenty years. It is probable, too, that the change in the 
Et4wa climate may, in a great degree, be attributed to the neighbourhood of 
the Ganges canal, which has modified to no inconsiderable extent the climate 
of the whole of the Daab, and taking health as a criterion of climate, that of 
Etawa can hardly be surpassed by that of any other district in the plains. 

The following table gives the total rain-fall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 from returns 
existing among the records of the Boa^d of Revenue :— 


Name of sta¬ 
tion. 

1844-46. 

1846-46. 

1846-47 

1847-48. 

1848-49, 

^ 1849-60. 

Aver.K®* 

Etawa, 

11*08 

19*07 

24*18 

28 65 

13*68 

26 83 

20*68 

Phaphund, 

20*70 

31*44 

16*40 

27r{7 

13 11 

34-51 

24 76 

Bela, 

25*80 

21*34 

3; *03 

26 05 

30 67 

38 39 

28 88 

Anraiya, ... 

32*28 

72 70 

26*83 

23*53 

19 0*2 

36 22 

35*10 

Ajitmal, ... 

... 

27*81 

15 73 

20‘47 

20*11 

26-69 

22*14 

Kndarkot, 

19*27 

18*92 

26*69 

22 4B 

25 08 

33*41 

24 13 

Sabar, 

18*11 

22*58 

• 20*5 

23 66 

2 *73 

30*83 

2165 

Chakarnagar, 

... 

?5-84 

36**i: 

24 21 

20*67 

54 54 

32 11 

Sandaus. ... 

... 

27*30 

3’:‘76 

, 21 99 

16*62 

29*49 

21*39 

Jaswantnagar, 

... 

19 16 

25*27 

20 14 

13*63 

28*78 

21*40 

Barbpura,... 

... 

... 

12 63 

2 87 

22*11 

26*59 

I 20*81 


The following statement gives the average registered rain-fall of the entire 
district from the years 1860-61 to 1870-71:— 


Period. 

*19-0981 

dt 

CD 

eo 

00 

1862-63. 

1 

CO 

eo 

<o 

oo 

1864-66. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

! 

1867-68. j 

oa 

vO 

CO 

to 

CO 

d ' 

a> 

to 

00 

’ o 
e- 

22 

1st June to 30tli 

21*9 

19*5 

34*9 

30*1 

190 

21*7 

31*6 

39*6 

12‘4 

23*1 

401 

September. 












1st October to 

... 

•2 

*9 

*6 

•4 

*4 

1*3 

8*8 

*9 

1 9'4 

16 

31 sfc January. 










1 


Ist February to 

31 St May. 

... 

•4 


•4 

30 

*I 

2*1 

1*3 

1*5 

! 1*7 

1 

4*7 

Total, 

21*9 

20-1 

35*8 

31*1 

22*4 

22*2 

35*0 

49*6 

14*8 

34*2 

46*6 


PART II. 


Productions of the District. 


Aniinai kingdom. 


The principal wild animals found in the district are the following:—Leopard 
(tendica) ; hyena (lahharhagha) ; wolf (bheriya) ; jackal (sidr^ 
gidaVj sTiagal) ; nilgdi (portax pictus) ; antelope (liiran) ; 
wild boar (bardhiga^ suar^ jangli siiar) ; porcupine (sei, sihl) ; badger (bijju) ; 
moidkQj Omifdar) ; chameleon (giragit) ; y{i\d.-Q,2i\i (hanhildr); and flying-fox 
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(chimgddar). Almost all the orders of mammals are represented in the dis¬ 
trict. A large colony of monkeys exists in Khattri tola and on the Mah^deo 
road, to the south of Etawa town, and other orders are there represented by 
bats, hedge-hogs, gray squirrels, rats, and hares. Wolves are common in 
the ravines and frequently attack and carry off children. Jackals are nu¬ 
merous and foxes are frequently met with. Leopards are principally con¬ 
fined to the wild raviny tract to the south of the Jumna and Chambal, but are 
not numerous. The hyena is also found iu the ravines and in the old fort near 
the town of Etawa. Wild pigs occur in the ravines and in the wooded 
belt of jungle to the north of the district, but in no place where pig¬ 
sticking is possible. The antelope has decreased in numbers of late years, 
but is still tolerably common except near the ravines, and the nilgdi is 
found here and there, and is numerous about Chichauli and in other places 
between the Sengar and the Jumna. The chikdra or ravine deer takes the 
place of the antelope in the ravines. The porpoise or sus-^mdr is found in the 
Jumna, and probably also in the Chambal. 

Mr. W. E. Brooks gives a catalogue of 330 species of birds found by 

him in Etawa, and amongst them are 47 of the 

Bird*. , ... 1 , , 

order accipitres^ but as a general catalogue for the 

Du4b has been prepared, I have omitted this local list. Blue pigeons are common 
and may be purchased for shooting purposes at from three to four rupees per hun¬ 
dred. The green pigeon too is found wherever there are pipal trees. The district 
swarms with pea-fowl in every part. They form one of the most beautiful orna¬ 
ments of the land-scape and are seldom destroyed either by natives or Europeans. 
The large sand-grouse is seldom seen, but the small kind is common enough. The 
ripe Tobi crops generally afford good quail shooting. The common grey par¬ 
tridge is the only one found in the district, neither the black nor tbe painted 
species occurring anywhere. The bustard does not occur, but the small fiori- 
caii is occasionally obtained. The abundance of water brought into the dis¬ 
trict by the Ganges canal causes the district to be peculiarly well-stocked with 
water birds. The great white crane of Liberia, called by tbe natives Ihe kerka^ 
is a regular winter visitor, and may almost always be found on the Eahin jhil 
during the months of January and February, Thejhils all along the canal 
are, during the winter months, well stocked with snipe, teal, and duck of numer¬ 
ous species. The grey goose and the nukta duck are more commonly found 
on the rivers than in the jhils, while the kulin is met with, though it is not 
very common. There is no trade whatever in this district in the skins of 
wild animals and birds. 

The large rivers and tanks of the district contain turtles which sometimes 
grow to an enormous size. The Jumna and Chambal swarm with alligators 
both of the long-nosed and the snub-nosed species. These animals are eaten 

a7 
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by Mall&hs and other low castes. Lizards of all kinds abound, from the large 
tree-climbing animal called by the natives the go-samp^^ to the little harmless 
house lizard. The frequents the tiled roofs of houses, and its 

venomous character is firmly believed in by the natives, perhaps on good 
grounds. Snakes are not perhapi so abundant as in other districts more 
densely covered with vegetation. The venomous ones, however, the cobra and 
the karait, especially the former, are only too common. There is nothing 
which calls for special remark in the other reptiles of the district, which are 
those commonly found in the plains of northern India. From the middle of 
the year 1869 up to the beginning of 1871, when payments were temporarily 
suspended, a sum of Rs. 271 was paid for the destruction of wild animals r 
five rupees for a leopard ; three rupees for a hyena or for a female wolf; 34 
annos for a male wolf ; 12 annas for a female wmlf cub, and 8 annas for a mala 
wolf cub. The number of wolves was, at one time, so great that the reward 
was fixed by Government at five rupees per head. The following statement 
shows the number of persons who have died from the attacks of wild animals 
and snakes for four years 



1869. 

1 

1873. 

1873. 

1 , 

1874. 

i 

'Average of 
four years. 

Males, *.• M. 

10 

23 

32 

37 

26 

Females, 1 

. IS 

32 

29 

62 

32 

Total, 

25 

55 

61 

89 

67 


Domestic cattle. 


The district lias no particular breed of cattle or horses of its own, and no 
schemes have been adopted for improving the indigenous 
breeds. Bullocks ordinarily used for agricultural purposes 
cost from twenty to fifty rupees per pair. Buffiiloes are used by the poorer 
classes of cultivators, but they are capable of less exertion than bullocks, and 
do not stand the heat so well. Their price varies from twenty to fifty rupees 
per pair. There is, however, an excellent breed of buffaloes for milch purposes 
which are said to give as much as 25 sers of milk a day. Where the water 
is at a great depth from the surface, bullocks for irrigation purposes must be 
stronger in build and larger than those required for ordinary agricultural oper¬ 
ations. In the ghdr tract, bordering on the Jumna, a pair of bullocks for 
working their 60-feet wells will cost from eighty rupees upwards. Sheep and 
goats are reared in considerable numbers in the country between the Jumna 
and the Chambal. The goats known as the Jimnapdri breed are in great 
request for their milch properties; the best give from two to two and a half sers 
of milk daily, and fetch from four to five rupees each. Sheep are reared for 
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their wool, and sell at from twenty to thirty rupees a score. Lambs are drop¬ 
ped in the month of Karttik or in Kuar. They are brought up on milk for six 
weeks and are then turned out to graze. In the rains sheep are subject to 
a disease called muhdn^ and in the cold weather to a kind of murrain known 
as hissij the latter of which is commonly fatal. The shepherds have so great 
a horror of this disease that they will scarcely mention its name. Fighting 
rams used for purposes of amusement cost about four rupees each. 

The rivers and tanks of the district abound with fish. Amongst them is 

the rohu^ a large carp which grows to the size of 20 to 251bs, 

Fish. T • 11 • T • T! ^ 

and IS excellent eating. It is usually caught in Asarh and 

Sawan by means of nets or with the ordinary hook and line. Weirs are 
erected on the smaller rivers which intercept the fish on its passage up or down 
the stream. It is then stunned by blows of a cudgel (lathi) and captured. 
The price varies from one to two annas per ser. The mullet, here called the 
arwdri, is found in the Jumna and weighs from one-fonrth to one-half a 
pound. It is esteemed a great delicacy and sells at from four annas per 
ser. The arwdri swim in shoals and are caught from Phalgun to Jeth by 
means of cast-nets with small meshes, and are occasionally shot with fine shut. 
The swg is a small fish about three to four inches long, which derives its 
name from the spikes with which its head is furnished, and which are said 
to cause a painful wound. It is caught in tanks, when the water becomes low, 
by means of nets and wickei-baskets. It is much esteemed by natives, and 
fetches about two annas per ser. The parkin is caught in rivers and occa¬ 
sionally in tanks by means of weirs and nets. It grows to a large size, often 
eight to ten sers, and is a most voracious fish. The hhdr is a very small fish, 
from to 2 inches in length, which is caught in rivers and tanks by means of 
nets with small meshes, or even by long pieces of cloth being swept upwards 
against the stream. It is found in great numbers from Kuar to K4rttik. 
The sauT is nsually caught by means of nets in the rains. It weighs about 
half a pound and is considered one of the best fishes for eating, and sells at one 
anna per ser. The patkarchhatta is a small fish caught in the Sengar and in 
smaller'numbers in the Jumna in the month of Asarh by means of nets. It 
sells at half an anna per ser. In addition to the abovementioned fish, the fol¬ 
lowing are saidio he found in the rivers of the district:— mugrij dhigdr^ naren^ 
malidser, hds^ Icalivds, cMl, Jcatiyay ghegra, lagliua^ jhinga, gdnck^ hdm^ 
pariydsi, gadkeya, iengan, siland, and jharga. 

Oil for burning is occasionally extracted from the larger species of fish, such 
as the hdsy siland, and rohu. With the exception of a few Brahmans, Thakurs, 
Baniyas and Bhagats, or devotees, fish is generally consumed by all classes of 
natives; but, with the exception of Bengalis, who live principally on fish and 
rice, no class of the population can be said to subsist on a fish diet. As a 
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general rule, fieh are partaken of by natiyes as a relish or as an occasional 
change in their ordinary diet, but the quantity consumed in proportion to the 
population does not appear to be great. For Etawa, a town of 30,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, and which from its situation should be well provided with fish, the daily 
supply is estimated at 1^ maund. According to the returns of the octroi 
(which, however, it is to be noted, allows quantities of fish of less value than 
eight anqas to pass duty free), the value of fish on which duty was paid from 
1st October, 1871, to the end of February, 1872, was Rs. 119. Taking the price 
of fish to be ten seers per rupee, this would only give, in round numbers, 
30 maunds of fish during five months. Fishing is principally carried on by 
Mallahs and Kahars. Ho attempts appear to be made by the riparian proprietors 
to exercise any control over the fishing of the larger streams, but the fishing 
rights of a village in tanks and small streams are generally leased out, 
Great quantities of sraall fry are caught in pools occasioned by the overflowing 
of the rivers and canals. These are caught by Kahars and are hawked about the 
country at the rate of one or two pice a ser. They are sometimes sold for 
two-thirds of their weight in flour. The bazar rate at which fish sells varies from 
one anna to two annas. They are cheapest and most plentiful in the rains. 

Before describing the crops and vegetable products, it will be as well to ex-» 
plain the character of the existing cultivated area and 
Vegetable king om. progress that has been made in cultivation and irri-t 

gation since the settlement of the district under Regulation IX. of 1833. The 
following statement shows the distribution of the total area at the past and present 
settlements and the percentage of each of the constituent parts to the whole :— 


Settlements. 

T*/ot assessed to revenue. 

Assessed to revenue. 

Total 

area. 

a 

o 

u 

S 1 

Free of re¬ 
venue 

V 

(j; 

d 

3 

H ' 

i * 

CJ 

>■ 

' o 

O 

Old waste. 

N ew fallow. 

Cultivated. 

3 

0 

Past, 
Present, 
Pereenta g e 
of present. 

412,767 

246,236 

22*66 

3,193 

15,642 

1-44 

14,799 

130,147 

11-98 

430,769 

391,025 

36-98 

28,785 

2-65 

43.545 

106,996 

9-84 

1 

108,402 

12,454 

1*15 

462,918 

1 647,619 
j 60-38 

604,865 

695,864 

64*02 

l/)35,624 

1,086,879 

luooo 


The difference in the total area is owing to the fact that the channels of 
the Jumna and the Ohamb^l are included in the present measux'ement. Under 
^arren is included all land utterly uuculturable, village sites, road, canals, 
railwajs and encamping grounds. The decrease in area under this head is due 
^ ^ ^ to the transfer of groves to the assessable area ‘and 

^ f the transter of the ravines to jungle and waste. The 
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increase in the revenue-free column is due to the rewards conferred upon 
Eaja Jaswant Eao in 1858. The ravine jungle comprises the Chambaljand 
Jumna ravines, which, though unfit for cultivation, provide good pasturage 
and fuel reserves. The area excluded from the assessment amounts to nearly 
forty per cent, of the total area, but is still less by 9*22 per cent, than 
the area so excluded at the last settlement. Broadly speaking, two out of 
every five acres pay no revenue to Government. In the area assessed to 
revenue, groves should hardly be included, as they do not pay revenue so 
long as they remain devoted to the purposes for which they were origin¬ 
ally declared free of revenue, but if the trees be cut down, they will then 
come under assessment. Under old waste is included culturable land that 
has lain for more than three years uncultivated. Under the head of new 
fallow or land newly thrown out of cultivation there has been a great decrease 
the great area lying fallow at the last settlement being due to the desolating 
effects of the great famine of 1837-38 A.D. The land in this class only 
^injounts now to 1*79 per cent, of the total assessable area. The cultivated 
land has increased by 94,701 acres, or 20*99 per cent., on the old area, an area 
almost equal to the decrease in the recent fallow (95,948) acres, but portions 
of this increase are clearly due to encroachments on the barren or old waste, 
In Bidhiina, Phaphund,and Bharthna the increase in cultivation is not so great 
as the decrease in the area of recent fallow, and portions of the latter must 
have remained untilled and have now been included in the old waste or barren. 
In Aurai} a and Etawa the increase in cultivation is greater than the decrease 
in recent fallow, thus implying an encroachment on the old waste to the extent 
of the difference. 


The following statement gives the details :— « 
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03 

OOt 

03 

© 

a 



eg 

o 

u 

§ 

03 

03 

b 

03 


eO 

03 

b 

03 

© 

© 


1 

! CJ 

03 

a 

Q 


O 

P 

O 

fl 

s 

Auraiya, 


12,685 

14,786 

—2,250 

Etawa, 

29,964 

34,348 

—4,384 

Bidhuna, 

... 

17,165 

14,032 

+3,133 

Bharthna, 

20,682 

18,433 

+2,349 

Phaphund, 


15,602 

13,09J 

+2,611 










Total, 

95,948 

- 94,689 

+ 1,?69 
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The following statement shows the area under the principal crops during 
the year of measurement in each par^anah in the 


Rahi or Spring Crops. 


Parganaii. 

Wheat. 

1.! 

a 

’S? 

Barley. 

Gram, 

Tobacco. 

w? 

.2 

3 

d) 

tc 

Poppy. 

Other crops 

Total. 

Auraiya, 


8,160 

35,505 

922 

6,317 

9 

443 

179 

617 

62,532 

Percentage, 


8 

32 

1 

6 

... 

... 

... 

1 

48 

Etawa, 


11,{'9^ 

31,095 

824 

3,294 

Ill 1 146 

973 

4,976 

63,411 

Percentage, 

... 

7 

23 

1 

2 

... 

1 

1 

4 

39 

Bharthna, 

... 

9,587 

29,187 

2,577 

3,485 

190 

836 

866 

3,345 

60,073 

Percentage, 

... 

7 

2/ 

2 

3 

... 

1 

1 

2 

38 

Bidhuna, 

... 

14 335 

18-189 

8,114 

4,164 

370 

463 

2, <84 

1,173 

48,982 

Percentage, 

... 

15 

'24 

9 

4 

... 

1 

2 

1 

54 

Phaphtind, ... 


1 1,112 

2 V82 

936 

4 570 

31 

639 

746 

831 

42,247 

Percentage, 

... 

14 

30 

1 


... 

1 

\ 

2 

64 

Total, 


54,776 

137,458 

13,373 

_ 

2I,8-.ol 

611 

3,417 

4,948: 

10,832 

247,245 

Percentage, 

... 

9 

.5| 

2 

4[ 

1 

... 

1 

'1 

2 

44 


Kliarif or Rain Crops. 


Parganah. 

Sugar-cane, 

Indian-corn, 

Cotton. 

Bdjra. 


6 

^3 

Rice. 

Other crops. 

Total. 

Anraiya, 

61- 

19 

21,721 

20,012 

14,908 

24 

169 

702 

68,163 

Percentage, 

1 

... 

19 

18 

13 

... 

... 

1 

52 

Eti'.va, 

4,098 

267 

18,062 

28,379 

28,113 

3,552 

1,794 

1,439 

85,704 

Percentage, 

3 

... 

12 

21 

20 

3 

1 

1 

61 

Bharthna, ... •.« ! 

4,766 

1,170 

21,043 

24,346 

21,049] 

1 2,092 

1,745 

1,322 

77,533 

Percentage, 

4 

1 

15 

20 

is; 

2 

J 

1 

62 

Bidhuna, 

7,797 

148 

7,042 

1,306 

22 005 

1 6G0 

1,739 

862 

4^,459 

Percentage, 

9 

... 

« 

1 

24 

' 1 

'j 

1 

46 

Phaphund, ... 

6,205 

97 

9,139 

4,304 

I5,97o; 


1,178 

606 

37,615 

Percentage, 

7 

•• 

10 

6 

2l| 

1 * 

1 

1 

46 

Total, ... 

22,484 

1,701 

77,007 

‘ 78,347 

102,045 

7,344 

6,616 

4,831 

300,37 t 

Percentage, 

4 

... 

14 

1 15 

15 

\ 

1 

1 

56 


Distributing the crops according to the ordinary classification^ we have 


amongst the cereals:—Wheat (geMn), barley Qau)^ rice (dluh})^ kahmi^ karri^ 
samdn^ kodo, pasdi, and lei: amongst the pulses are peas (mattar), gram (channa)^ 
mung^ moth^ iird^ or mdsh^ raunsa^ masdr^ arhar^ or tliohar^ darahri, and 
mans: amongst fibres are cotton (kapds)^ san, paisan^ kdnsj ddbli^ hakhaitta, 

and &a6aH; amongst oil-seeds are found tUiy sarson^ alsi, sehua^ andi^ Idha^ and 
rdd: amongst dyes are indigo (nil)^ safflower (kusum), tesu, harsinghdr, dl, and 
Rtn : amongst millets arejodr, Indian-corn (mahka)^ hdjra^ maiMa^ and chaina; 
and amongst vegetables are potatoes (dM)^ musk-melons, water-melons, love* 
jipples, (baigan)^ arwi, or gJiuingdy ratalu^ radish (mdli)^ carrot (gdjar)^ taroi^ 
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ihaktkund, hhindi^ iem^ palah^ metJii^ kahri, khira^ kaddu^ lauki^ soya^ zaminkund^ 
kaHla^ dhenras^ kobi, shalgam^ P^ydz^ lahsan, khurfa, kachriy chauraiyay chJia- 
chenday kamerhay tum2y and hajarkund. 

There is nothing peculiar in the practice of agriculture in this district or 

^ . . essentially different from the account given under 

Cultivation of crops. it-. rm i 

Meerut and Eta. Wheats as a rule, is sown mixed with 

barley in irrigated land, and requires two to three waterings. It is never 
sown without water except in a few patches of Hr and kachdr soil. Barley is 
sown in dry land with gram. Vegetables and tobacco are confined to the richly 
manured and irrigated lands adjoining the village site, and the poppy, too, is con¬ 
fined to the same class of land except where canal irrigation renders the outlying 
fields more adapted to its cultivation. In the kharify cotton is sown amidst the 
arhar fields: maize is sown as a second crop in the fields near the village site, 
and indigo is followed by wheat or barley. Rice of an inferior kind is grown in 
the bad clay land known as jhSar and in the vicinity of jhils* The following 
table shows the time of ploughing, sowing and reaping the principaUcrops 


Crops.. 

Time 

of 

ploughing. 

Sowing, 

Reaping. 

Crops. 

Time 

of 

ploughing. 

Sowing. 

Reaping. 

Wheat, 

June to 
October, 

November. 

April, 

:^ugar-cane* 

March. 

April. 

February. 

Barley, „« 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

March. 

Maize, 

June. 

Jnly. 

September. 

Bejavy 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Cotton, ... 

Ditto. 

June. 

November 
to January, 

Gram, ... 

June to 
September. 

October. 

April. 

Bdjra, 

August. 

Ditto. 

November. 

Tobacco, 

October 

July. 

December. 

Joar, 

June. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Poppy, 

December. 

December. 

March to 
April. 

kice, 

Pebruary. 

Pebruary. 

March. 

August to 
[September. 

Vegetables,... 

Pebruarj. 

Pebruary 
to March, 

August to 
September 

Indigo, ... 

A pril. 

April. 

‘ August. 


The use of manure is appreciated, but it is not applied every year. One manuring 
usually lasts for two or even three years. The manure consists of the sweep 
ings and refuse of the villages, which, though partially consumed for fuel, still 
affords enough for the cultivation of a considerable area close to the village site. 

Mr. Neale gives tables of produce and value of each crop and details of 

value and cultivation which are especially useful for 
Produce and its value. ... i ^ 

comparison with similar statistics from other districts. 

He writes:—It is impossible to say that these tables are absolutely correct, 

but they have been made up after repeated testing and examination, and were 

not devised to fit into any preconceived theory. It was at one time attempted 

to show the cost of cultivation, including price of hired labour, tad thence to 

deduce the actual profits. But on this hypothesis I found it impossible to show 

any surplus at all in the tenants’ hands, or at the most some Rs, 12 to Rs. 18 
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a^yeat, the reason being that in so poor a country^ with snch poor appliances of 
agriculture, if the cultivator does not work himself, but employs labour, the 
expenses, including rent, nearly equal the gross produce. In fact, taking bad 
years with good, it would more than equal it. If so, how comes it that any 
zammcl4r keeps seer. The answer is, because he is a zamindar. He gets a 
good deal of his ploughing done for nothing by his tenants’ bullocks and 
a good deal of all the other kinds of labour by making his tenants work 
gratuitously hy turns. Also, his seer produces him fodder for his cattle, of 
which he can afford a larger number than his tenants. And cattle produce 
and ghi in this district is very lucrative. Besides this, 
if he has many family hangers-on (and I am assuming 
him to he a zaminddr of ordinary importance, not merely a petty shareholder), 
they help him in his labour, and a fair quantity of seer enables him to grow food 
for them cheaply When seer is merely the actual area reserved for his own 
cultivation by a small share-holder, it is, of course, cultivated under the same 
conditions 'as to remunerativeuess as a tenant’s holding, and differs from it only 
in the name. I think, indeed, that there can be no doubt, from the enquiries made 
personally from cultivators, that with very few exceptions, they just get enough 
to eat and to clothe themselves with, and no more. As a body they are in the 
Baniya’s hands, who dole out to them a just sufficient allowance. It is, in fact, 
like the miners’ butty” system, which formerly so generally prevailed in Eng¬ 
land ; only that the comparatively soft and indolent character of the parties to 
it in this country renders the friction in carrying it out marvellously small. And 
the sufferers’ wants are so few, their ignorance of any higher standard of life so 
complete, that the Hindu buttyman or Baniya has no difficulty in gaining their 
acquaintance.” 

Statement of produce with gross value. 


Crops. 

Area in 
acres. 

Ayerage 
yaliie per 
acre. 

Total gross' 
value. 

Crops. 

Area in 
acres. 

Average 
value per 
acre. 

Total gross 
value. 

Habi, 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Kharif. 


Rs, a. p. 

Rs. 

Wheat, 


64,776 

37 13 0 

20,71,217 

Sugar-cane, 

22,484 

6 7 

15,60,647 

Barlt-y, 


i 13,373 

18 5 10 

2, 6,689 

Maize, 

14,701 

15 6 9 

26,-^33 

Byar, 

... 

13/,4o8 

17 lO 6 

24 26 9<43 

( otton, 

77,007 

28 11 10 

22,13,149 

Gram, 


21,c3U 

8 10 6 

1,88,966 

TAjra & joar, 

180,392 

7 3 9 

13,06,036 

Tobacco, 


611 

42 0 0 

26,662 

Rice, 

6,615 

28 0 0 

3,70,440 

V egetables^ 


3,417 

56 0 0 

1,9 ,.’<52 

Indigo, 

7,844 

24 6 9 

1,79,354 

Poppy, 


4,948 

68 2 3 

3,37,1‘0 

Other crops, 

4,831 

26 12 3 

1,24,474 

crops, 

... 

10,832 

S6 8 3 

3,84,705 

Total, ... 

547,619 

21 4 5 

1,16,50,977 


Add tc this ten „ per cent, of the cultivated area as bearing two crops (dofasli) 
in the year yalued at eight rupees per acre more than one-crop land, and we 
have Es* 4 , 38 , 0883 . or a total of Rs. 1,20,89,066 for the value of the crops in an 
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ordinary year. The column showing ^average yalue per acre’ is calculated on 
all classes of soils. 

We nest come to the details of cultivation with the results of exarainations 
Averag’e outturn 3 >]id hased on distinction of soils and irrigation which must 
be of much use in valuing land. 


Average outturn and value of each crop. 


Crops and soils. 

Details op cultivation. 

! 

( s 

1 g 

1 u 

Value of 

iSumber of 

C8 

a 

p 

i ^ 

ea 

i Oi 
; ^ 

i ®. 

i 

u 

I i 

(D 

O 

a 

o 

f 

1 

•5 

P5 

O 

bC 

01 

o 

Sh 

u 

cS 

"o 

07 

bC 

a 

S 

tso 

s 

o 

s 

CD 

to 

p 

o 

m 

be 

•S 

a 

a 

o 

tC a3 

= S 
^ a 

^ O' 

?-( 

(=U 

1 ® 

! 0 

i ^ 

1 o 

1 ■. Pw 

1.— Wheat. 




Mds. 

Ms. S 


Rs. a. 

Rs a. 

Us. a. 

Rs. a. 

1st class wlieat, 

10 

4 

1 

176 

1 21 0 

20 

42 0 

6 4 

1 12 

49 0 

2Dd ditto, 

8 

3 

1 

176 

17 20 

1 20 

36 0 

3 8 

1 6 

39 13 

3rd ditto, 

6 

2 

1 

175 

1 13 36 

i 20 

26 4 

3 1 

1 2 

30 7 

2.— Barley. 




1 

i 

j 





1st class wet, 

7 

3 

t--r ** 

87i’ 21 35 

25 

35 0 

i ^ ® 

1 12 

41 2 

^nd ditto, " 

6 

2 


105 

i 17 20 

1 26 

26 11 

! 112 

0 14 

29 6 

Srd ditto, 

4 

2 


, 105 

j 13 35 

! 26 

20 3 

1 ^ ® 

0 n 

22 6 

1st class dry, 

6 


i 

... 

7 35 

1 26 

12 1 

; 1 2 

0 9 

13 12 

2ad ditto, 

5 

... 

... 


! 5 10 

i 26 

8 2 

1 9 

... 

9 II 

3. — Bejar. 




* 

; 

i 





Istclnsswet, 

7 

3 


i 87 

! 21 .35 

1 26 

33 n 

3 8 

1 12 

38 15 

2nJ ditto, 

6 

2 


! 105 

17 20 

1 26 

26 11 

1 12 

0 14 

29 6 

Srd ditto, 

4 

2 

... 

106 

13 35 

26 

20 3 

1 8 

0 1} 

22 6 

1st class dry, 

6 

... 

... 

... 

7 35 

26 

12 I 

I 2 

0 9 

13 12 

2nd ditto, 

5 

ttT 



6 10 

26 

8 2 

1 9 


9 11 

4. — Tobacco, 1 






j 

i 





1st class wet, 

6 

6 

6 

140 

10 20 

10 

42 0 


... 

42 0 

5.---Maize. 






f 1 





1st class wet, 

4 

... ■ 

4 

105 

13 35 

30 ! 

17 8i 

— ! 

.r.. 

17 8 

2nd ditto, 

3 

... 

3 

140 

IG 20 

30 1 

14 0| 

... 

... 

14 0 

6. — Cotton. 











1st class wet, 

4 

.»• 

4 

140 

7 35 

10 1 

31 Sl 


7 0 

38 8 

2nd ditto, 

2 

... 

3 

140 

7 0 

10 

28 0| 

2* 0 

... 

30 0 

1st class dry, 

3 

... 

3 

140 

4 15 1 

10 

17 8 


0 14 

IS 6 

2nd ditto. 

2 

••• 

3 1 

140 

2 25 I 

lu 

10 8 


0 7 

10 6 

7. — tSugar. 





1 






1st class wet, 

6 

8 

3 

175 

26 10 

13^ 

78 12 

... 

« « • 

78 12 

2nd ditto. 

6 

8 

3 

176 

21 0 

13| 

63 0 


... 

63 0 

3. — Indigo^ 











1st class wet, 

4 

5 

2 

140 

105 0 

181 

23 1 


5 4 

28 5 

2nd ditto. 

4 

S 

1 

J40 

78 30 

181 

17 6 


4 6 

21 12 

9 — Gram, 











1st class dry, ... 

4 

• •• 



5 32 

26 

10 l! 

1 6 

... 

11 6 

2nd ditto. ■ 

4 



... 

5 10 

26 

8 2 

I 12 

• *« 

9 14 

10,- — Jodr, 











Ist class dry, ... 

3 


1 


8 30 

26 

13 9 

2 10 

0 14 

17 1 

2nd ditJ5o. 

4 


... 

••• 

6 5 

26 

9 7 

1 5 

0 11 

11 7 ' 

1 L — Bdjra, 











1st class dry, ... 

3 

««« 

1 


7 0 

26 

10 12 

1 6 

0 14 

12 16 

2nd diWo. 

4 




4 15 

2G 

6 11 

0 14 

0 9 

8 2 

i2.^Poppy. 











1st class wet, ... 

10 

7 

7 

87^ 

0 14 


70 0 

... 

6 J 

76 9 

2nd ditto. ... 

7 

5 

6 

87 i 

0 Hi 

i 

56 4 

... 

6 i 

62 8 
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Indigo sella at an*' average of Ra. 22 per 100 maunds of the green plantj, 
and, under opium, allowance is made for the seed, of which about two maunds 
are collected from each acre valued at about Rs. 6. 9. 

Mr. Neale has made two interesting calculations, one showing the profit 
and loss aecouni of his farm to an ordinary cultivator 
Distribution of ralue of jj^olding rather less than nine acres of land, and another 
for the total cultivated area of the district. In the 
first case, having taken into account the great varieties of soils in the district 
and their distribution, he assumes, for his ideal average cultivator, a holding 
comprising 12 per cent, of gauhdn^ 22 per cent, of manjhay and the rest hdry 
with 10 percent, of the first, 16 per cent, of the second, and 21 per cent, of 
the third irrigated, and -with the ordinary crops grown, such as wheat, sugar, 
cotton, bejar^ gram and the millets, and about one acre of laud yielding two 
crops, he makes the value of the crops grown Rs. 180, and debiting against 
this the cost of bullocks, irrigation, implements, labour, and, I presume, rent, 
gives the cultivator a profit of Rs. 70 to Rs. 80 a year, or Rs. 6 to Rs. 6-8-0 per 
month to feed his wife and family and two grown-up men, his sons or nephews, 
to assist him in the cultivation. In the second case, based upon the second 
table of Boil-prodnce given above, the total gross value of the produce of 
the district is given in the first table, but the crops known as dofasli, or 
Becond crops, are omitted and their value can only be very roughly estimated. 
The area they cover varies according to the population of the estate. In a 
village with a large site or a large number of hamlets, these crops will cover 
as much as fifteen per cent, of the cultivated area, whilst a poor village will 
have hardly as much as eight percent. Tea per cent, is therefore taken as a 
fair average for the rich well-watered cis-Jumna tract, and the poor, dry, and 
ravine-eaten trans-Jumna tract taken together. With the exception of indigo 
and rice they are not valuable, and they tend to weaken and exhaust the soil, 
BO that on the whole eight rupees per acre may he taken as a fair average value. 
This brings the average value per acre up to Rs. 22-1-0. The total revised 
revenue of the district is Rs. 13,27,651, and dividing the gross outturn by 
this sum, we find that the new land-revenue is 9*03 per cent, of the total 
income of the district. Mr. Neale thinks that the calculation for outturn 
is probably too low, as indigo is sown and cut at the time when the sur¬ 
veyors are least likely to be in the field ; again, the estimates for the value 
of the chaff and straw and the supplementary crops of oil-seeds, arhar 
a^d tlje like, are clearly very low. It will, therefore, be safer to say that 
{^ovenament- takes something between one-ninth and one-eleventh of the total 
pro(iti(|e. 

TU, and ipEize were selected for special description in this district, and I give 
the local mode of cultivation and preparation from a note by Mr. Aikman, O.S. 



TIL OB SESA&3UM, 


2S3 


Til or sesamiim. 


Tilj whiob has a black seed, and tili which has a while seed, are both grown 
amongst the kharif crops for the sake of the oil ex¬ 
pressed from the seeds. Ifeither are ever sown alone, 
the til forming a portion of the jodr or hdjra crops, and the till being sown 
with cotton. Sesamnm is grown on all kinds of soil, but hh'druwa^ or soil 
having equal proportions of loam and sand, is thought to be best fitted for it. 
It is sown in the month of Asarh, at the beginning of the rains and before sowing, 
the field is ploughed twice or sometimes thrice, and a small quantity of the 
seed is mixed with the seed of the crop with, which it is to he sown. A line of 
til is usually sown along the edge of the field, and often in rows through 
the field, at intervals of eight or ten yards. The surface of the field is then 
harrowed or rather smoothed by means of the patela^ elsewhere called henga^ 
After the plants are two or three inches high they are weeded two or three 
times along with the other crops. TU does not require to be irrigated, unless in 
ease of failure of the rains. The pods form in the month of Ku4r 

and the crop is gathered in K4rttik. The plants are cut down by 
means of a liamiya or sickle, and they are then made up into bundles 
and left with the pods upwards on the threshing-floor to dry. As soon 
as they are well dried the pods split open. The bundles are then inverted and 
shaken. This is sufScient to separate the seeds. The stalks that remain are 
called tiUota and are used for fuel. The average price of the seed is 10 or 12 
sers per rupee. Sometimes, however, the harvest is almost totally destroyed 
by excessive rainfall, as happened here in 1871. In that case the price rises to 
six sers for the rupee. As stated above, is never sown alone in this district, but is 
always subsidiary to some other crop, and the quantity sown is subject to no 
fixed role. On this account I have been unable to procure sufficiently accurate 
data for determining the cost of production and profits derived from the cultiva¬ 
tion here. The oil expressed from the seeds of this plant is called mitha tel or 
sweet oil, as opposed to harwa tel or bitter oil, which is the product of sarson 
(mustard seed). It is manufactured by Telis or oilmen. The instrument used 
in the manufacture is a press (kolhu) the same in principle as that used for 
crushing sugar-cane. The press is worked by a bullock which has its eyes 
blind-folded, in order, it is said, to prevent it from becoming giddy. The animal 
is generally driven by a man or boy seated on the revolving beam, but a well- 
trained bullock may often be seen patiently going its round without any one to 
look after it. Til seeds yield one-third of their weight in oil. The hJidl, or 
cake, that remains after extraction of the oil, is generally the perquisite of the 
oilman. In country places his remuneration is generally an equal weight of 
grain for the oil extracted. In cities the coat of manufacture is Ro. 1-14-0 per 
maund of oil. The average price at which this oil sells is 3^ sers per rupee. 
In 1872, on account of the failure of the previous year’s harvest, the price rose 
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to two sers for ilie rupee. After being clarified by boiling it is used in cook* 
ing puris^ &c., by those who are unable to afford ghi. It is also burned and gives 
a clearer light than other native oils, but consumes more rapidly. The hkdl^ or 
oil-cakoj is used for feeding cattle, .but is also eaten by the poorer classes* 
Various kinds of scented oil, called used by the natives for hair-oil and for 

anointing the body, are manufactured by keeping the seeds betw^een alternate 
layers of sweet-smelling flowers, such as cJiameli, keora, &c. The best kind of 
phalel sells at four rupees per ser, and inferior kinds at Ks. 1-8 and 2 rupees 
per ser. A third use of the produce of this plant is in the manufacture of 
sweetmeats. The seed after being cleaned is mixed up with sugar or molasses^ 
so as to form diiferent kinds of comfits, the commonest being til ha laddu and 
reori* 

Indian-corn, here called makka^ is sown, in the best gaiilidni ddmat soil 

close to the village site, in the lands that vield two 
Indian-corn. . _ . , n ^ , 

crops in the year. The most important of the two 

crops is that which ripens in spring. Indian-corn is preferred for the second 
crop, as it is supposed to exhaust the soil less than any other autumn crop. The 
land before being sown is generally manured. The time for sowing is usually 
the beginning of Asarh, though sometimes, especially in the vicinity of towns, 
the seed is sown some weeks earlier with the view of forcing .on the crop in an¬ 
ticipation of the ready sale which the young ears meet with. The field is 
prepared for the crop by being ploughed two, three, or four times; after the 
last ploughing, the seed is sown either broad-cast or in furrows one foot apart.. 
Indian-corn is generally sown alone, but sometimes a kind of cucumber is 
found accompanying it. After the sowing the land is smoothed over by means of 
the flat plank called pafela. After the shoots have attained a height of three 
or four inches, the field is carefully weeded with the kkdrpi. This operation is 
repeated two or three times : if the rains should fail, the crop is irrigated once. 
By the middle of Bhadon the plants have attained a height of four feet, and the 
ears begin to form. From this time up to the gathering in of the harvest, the 
field is watched night and day to protect it from the depredations of thieves,, 
wild animals and birds. During the night, if not carefully watched, the crop 
suffers mucia from the ravages of porcupines, jackals, and bandicoots, which grub 
down the stalks and then devour the young ears ; during the day squirrels and 
birds have to be guarded against. ITor the purpose of watching, a stage called 
maira or maolidn is erected, which, supported on poles, at a height of eight 
to ten feet from the ground, enables a man seated on it, to command a view 
of ilie whole field ; this stage is generally protected by means of a thatch. 
Sometimes its place is supplied by a circular mound of earth at the corner of 
the field. Tlie watcher having furnished himself with a sling and some pellets 
of clay or kunkur, mounts the maira^ and by aid of his sling and by his cries 
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does his best to keep off all depredators. SometimeSj when there are trees in or 
near the field, a stick suspended from the branches and agitated by the watch¬ 
man from his stage by means of a string, serves to keep oflp beasts and birds. 
At intervals during the night he descends from his post and joiniug some culti¬ 
vator of a neighbouring field makes in company with him a patrol of their 
crops. It generally fares ill with any thief who is caught pilfering on such an 
occasion, more especially if resistance be offered. Often do bruises and fractures 
in the case of such culprits sent for trial testify to the vigour with which the 
cultivator wields his short bambii cudgel in defence of his grain. With the 
early morning, the husbandoian retires from the field ; his place generally being 
taken by one of his children, who takes up the task of protecting the mai^e 
from the birds which now attack it. At early morning in September, the air 
resounds with the shouts raised to scare away the myriads of parrots, 
which flock to the attack from all sides. 

But by the end of Kuar the cares of the husbandman are drawing to a 
close. The crop is gathered in Kuar or Karttik, by which time it has attained a 
height of five to six feet. If the field is near the city the cultivator finds a 
ready market for the young ears which are eagerly bought up by Kimjaras, to 
be retailed in the bazar where they meet with a ready sale, being when roasted 
esteemed a delicacy both by Europeans and natives. When such a market is 
not available, the maize, before it has got too ripe, is cut down from the roots 
by means of the hansiya or native sickle. The crop is then stored in the open 
air on the threshing-floor (hlialiycoi) and left to ripen thoroughly. When this 
has taken place, the cobs which have now assumed a reddish tint are broken off 
the stalks and are beaten with crooked aticks so as to separate the grain. The 
husks that remain are used for fuel, or are accumulated for manure. The 
stalks are rarely used for fodder, they are generally burnt or employed in the. 
manufacture of screens for doors, &c. The grain is either stored by the 
husbandman in large earthen jars for domestic consumption, or is sold in the 
bazar. The following are the forms in which the produce of this crop is 
consumed. First, as stated above, the young ears are esteemed a great 
delicacy by Europeans and natives. When first brought to market they sell 
for a pice each, but afterwards get much cheaper. Second, much of the grain is 
consumed after being parched by the caste called Bharbhunjas. After being well 
dried, the grain is slightly damped and then thrown into very hot sand, and by this 
process it undergoes a complete transformation. From a small hard grain of 
a reddish yellow colour, it is changed to a light white mass, four times the 
size of the original grain. In this form it goes by the name of kMl or Imva 
and sells at one anna per ser. It is eaten dry or after being steeped in milk. 
Third, the grain is parched after being slightly crushed by means of ah 
instrument called a dJianki In this form it goes by the name of jparmat 
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Fourth, the grain after being parched is ground into a flour which is called 
salt'd. Fifth, the great bulk of Indian-corn is made into flour which, made 
into bread, is consumed hj the poorer classes. With those who are unac¬ 
customed to its use it is apt to produce indigestion and other disorders of the 
stomach. The grain is very hard and requires much manual labour to grind 
it. The cost of grinding wheat is usually two pice for five sers, but the rate 
for maize is exactly double. When half-ground it is called arddwa. Maize is 
almost entirely grown for home consumption in this district, and covers but a 
small proportion of the cultivated area. 

As already noted,, irrigation is extensively practised, bearing the proportion 
of 48*43 per cent, to the total cultivation. The foUow- 
Irrigation. statement shows the area irrigated at the settle¬ 

ment in each parganah, with the percentage of the irrigated area deriving its 
water from wells, canals, and ponds:— 



Total cultivated 
area. 

Irrigated area. 

Percentage of 
cultivation. 

Irbigated from 

Wells. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Ponds, 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Canals. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Etawa, 

lS9,n5 

66,371 

4«-99 

43,826 

67*04 

2,422 

3*46 

19,124 

29*60 

Bidhuna, ... 

90,441 

66,962 

74*03 

50,057 

74*76 

2,473 

4 96 

14,432 

21*56 

Bharthua, 

127,606 

61,250 

48'00 

25.933 

42*33 

3,032 

S*70 

32,285 

52*71 

Pbaphund, 

79,762 

68,715 

73*61 

18,963 

32*29 

820 

1*40 

38,932 

66*31 

Anraiya, 

110,696 

12,910 

11*66 

11,5 *6 

89 S6 

1,374 

10*65 

... 

... 

Total, 

i 

547,619 

265,208 

48*43 

150,314 

56*67 

10,121 

3*82 

104,773 

S9*6a 


From the returns of last settlement it would appear that irrigation has in¬ 
creased by only 13*6 per cent., notwithstanding that the canal has been intro¬ 
duced, but there is good reason for mistrusting the whole of the statistics of last 
settlement on this point as greatly exaggerated. The statistics of well irriga¬ 
tion are as follows: — 


Parganah, 

A umber of wells. 

Average area irri¬ 
gable frum each 
well in acres. 

J)( ptii of water 
from surface in 
ftet. 

Masonry. 

Temporary. 

Total, 

'59 

C 

ej 

S., 

'« 

Utawa, ... 

410 

9,199 

9,609 

4*65 

60-80 

20-25 

JBlwrthna, 

120 

6,37 i 

6,494 

3 99 

60-80 

20-30 

l^ldhuna, ... ... ... 

3b3 

l'j,964 

11,'^ 47 

4*41 

... 

18-24 

Phapjhund* ... 

!09 

4,258 

4,367 

4*34 


20-25 

Auraiya, 

45 

2,999 

3,044 

3*78 

** 60 

... 

Total, 

1,067 

33,794 

34,861 

4 31 

68 

22 
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In parganah Etawa the sub-soil is firm and the wells last for ten to fifteen 
Apparent decrease. Beal ye^rs, and generaUj, tbroughout the district, the well- 
increase. capability is good, but the depth of water from the 

surface is the great obstacle to tiie more extended use of wells. In Auraiya, 
where the water is at an average of 60 feet from the surface, the irrigated area 
covered only 12,910 acres at the present settlement, whilst Mr. Gubbins 
records 20,051 acres as irrigated in 1840, showing a decrease of 35*61 per cent. 
Mr. Crosthwaite thinks that there has been no decrease, though the people say 
that the water-level has receded considerably from the surface^; in any case the 
proposed introduction of the canal with its well-known effect of raising the 
water-level can be only productive of good in this tract Mr. Gubbins writes^ 
of Auraiya : Irrigation is very limited, being only 18 per cent., and having 

been carefully examined may be depended upon. The villages in the centre 
and along the northern side are best supplied with irrigation. In the karkJia 
the water is very scarce and at a great depth from the surface.” Mr. Oros« 
thwaite considers that the true explanation of the apparent decrease in irrigation 
both here and iu Bharthna is found in the fact that the old survey was made 
immediately after the great famine of 1838. In that fearful struggle for life, 
wells were sunk everywhere in the hope of getting water, and wherever tfc well 
was so sunk, a certain portion of land was written down as irrigated. In 1861, 
wells were sunk in the same way, and I have found several wells made in that 
year, and some few that were made in 1838 lying unused. This made me sus¬ 
picious lest some attempt to conceal irrigation had been made, but careful in- 
<^uiry and scrutiny led me to put aside that idea. The wells were disused 
simply because there was so little water in them and at so great a depth that 
it was not worth w^hile to work them.” There can be no doubt but that this is 
the proper explanation of the apparent decrease in the irrigable area, and that 
in reality there has been a large increase. 

In the tract kuchcha wells are good; they last a long time, cost 

Bxisiing irrigation capa- very little, andgive an ample supplyof water at from 14 
bilities. to 30 feet from the surface. Much of the well-irrigation 

^ Writing of Bharthna, Mr. Neale notes that in many cases the people complained of the water 
having receded from 6 to 9 feet from the old level owing to the diminished rain-fall. He writes :— 
•‘ Making every allowance for a desire to depreciate existing assets, and alsi) for the common ten¬ 
dency to praise the past at the expense of the present, still statements so often repeated must 
command attention, and there is scientific ground for believing them to be true. The rain-fall has 
in fact diminished in late years^ and the river Jumna has also been much exhausted in order to feed 
the large canals above in the west. A tract lying by that river and dependent on it and on the col¬ 
lection of rain water into- its more depressed parts for its well supply cannot but suffer when the 
river is artificially drained and the rains diminished or are inconstant- It is also to be t-b.'^erved that, 
according to the people’s assertion, the receding water has reached a softer and less reliable 
stratum. In the opposite case, had a firmer sub-soil been gained, the re-cession would have been a 
benefit, and I have heard such instances admitted, but not in this parganah,” ^ IL, Set. Rep., 334, 
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has here been superseded by the Etawa branch of the Gangers canal^ and 
the only part beyond its influence is a small portion of the north-east corner 
of the Bidhiina parganah, which is fully supplied with water from wells. 
The probable effect of the projected Lower Granges canal on this tract has 
been noticed elsewhere. In the water is found at such a great depth that 
irrigation is very scanty, and crops requiring water are little grown. In the 
Icarkha tract, irrigation is almost unknown in the uplands, but wells are made 
to some extent in the low-lying stretches below the ravines, and the alluvial 
land does not require artificial irrigation. In the pdr^ the raviny ground is 
entirely beyond the reach of artificial irrigation, and, like the karkha tract, the 
alluvial lands lying along the Chambal and the Jumna do not require any 
water. The in-lying bays along the course of these rivers are inundated in the 
rains and receive a deposit of fertilising mud which remains moist enough to 
bear rich crops during the rabi season. The only portion of the district, 
therefore, that will profitably admit of the extension of irrigation is theyAaV 
tract Iving between the Sengar and the high bank of the Jumna, and in it, 
more especially parganah Auraiya, which is provided for by the canal-scheme 
known as the Bhognipur branch. 

As a rule, the tracts with the largest irrigable area possess the greater pro- 

Influence of irrigation porfciou of cold-weather crops. Thus, in Bidhuna and 
on crops. Phaphiind, where the water-cap ability is greatest, the 

rahi crops are also larger thau the kJiarif. In these parganahs, wdieat and 
sugar-cane occupy a larger area than in any other, but cotton, on the other 
hand, flourishes in the dry parganahs. The influence of irrigation on the prin¬ 
cipal ci’ops ought to be best shown by the returns of the canal and by com¬ 
paring a parganah where canal irrigation prevails with one where well irriga¬ 
tion prevails. We have these parganahs in Bidhiina and Phaphiind. In the 
former, as already shown, canals supply but 21*55 per cent, of the total irriga¬ 
tion, and in the latter 66'31 per cent, of the water is got from canals exclusively. 
The rahi in Piiaplmnd occupies 52 per cent, of the total cultivation, and in Bi- 
dhuiia it covers 51 per cent. The following statement shows the percentage 
of each of the principal crops grown in these parganahs during the year of 
measurement:— 
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Tha onij difference observable is that Bidlinna grows more wheat and 
sugar and less cotton than Phaphlind, but taking the better cereals together, 
wheat and barley show 41 per cent, in Bidhuna against 40 per cent, in Phaphund. 
Indigo and sugar-cane both, however, owe much to the canal, the former its 
very existence and a yearly increasing area, and the latter an increased and 
permanent area. 

The following statement, compiled from the records of the Canal Department, 

^ . shows the aereacre under each of the principal crops for 

Canal statistics. . . i r r 

a senes of years :— 


Crops. 

1861-62. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72., 

1872-73. 

Crops. 

1861-63. 

1869-70. 

1370-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Gardens, 


844 

1,106 

1,027 

890 

Other pulses. 


213 

219 

659 

m 

Sugarcane, .. 

2’339 

5,000 

4,937 

4.363 

6,058 

Fodder, 


.. 


Wlieat, 

8,613 

20,916 

27,030 

17,806 

23,663 

Ctotton, 

Other fibres, 


188 

'U9 

20 

69 

Barley, 

! 10,339 

16,637 

20,483 

14,621 

31,572 

-. 

42 

4 

1 

! 2 

Bice, 


833 

665 

608 

1,074 

Indigo, 

' 139 

7,287 

1,003 

8,582 

8^30 

10,498 

Maize, 


661 

167 

18 

106 

Other dyes. 

-- 


Other cereals. 


^0.58 
351 1 

1,970 

1,158 

2,190 

Drugs, 


1,040 

1,041 

1*A63 

2^723 

Gram, 

” 

611 

4(X) 

1,4.35 

Oil-seeds, .. 

*• 

4 



!rhese figures bear out the statement made with reference to indigo and sugar¬ 
cane, and opium, too, might be added. Altogether, the canal has given a 
stimulus to the production of the better class of crops in each season. The 
total area irrigated in 1861-62 was 24,746 acres, and in 1862-63 there were 
11,526 acres watered from the canal. The drought of 1868-69 at once raised 
the area, and though there has since been some falling off, this is confined to 
cotton and kharif crops, which in ordinary years scarcely require any water. 
As a particular example of the influence of the canal in promoting the cultiva^ 
tion of the better class of crops, the following abstract of ten years’ crops in 
parganah Bidhiin.a, irrigated from the Oawnpore branch of the Ganges canal, 
is given:— 


Crop. 

to 

t-f 

to 

00 

1862-63. 

1863-64, 

1 

to 

to 

to 

00 

186B-66, 

i-T 

to 

to 

to 

oo 

00 

to 

to 

00 

c> 

to 

s 

CO 

o 

o 

t£> 

OO 

t— 

6 

r- 

00 

Sugar-cane, 


11 

63 

1 

i 

21 

1 

319 

476 

495 

655 

882 

637 

673 

Wheat, ... 

... 

9 

85 

: 1,042 

1,151 

2,090 

950 

1,456 

1,779 

1,972 

1,844 

Barley, ... 

... 

9 

37 

812 

779 

2,012 

1,567 

1,182 

1,848 

1,007 

1,624 

Other crops, 

... 

8 

14 

779 

303 

32 

327 

298 

220 

720 

593 

Total area. 


87 

189 

2,654 

2,552 

4,609 

3,339 

3,491 

4,729 

4,336 

4,634 


24 acres of indigo were cultivated for the first time in 1869-70 and 72 acres in 
1870-71. Th» following statement shows the area actually irrigated by the* 

a9 
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<^Dal in each parganah, and, like the first table, it lias been compiled from the 
records of the office of the Superintendent of Irrigation 

Statement showing the areas irrigated in each season,, 


Tear. 

Etawa. 

Bidbuna. 

Bhartbna. 

PhapbOnd. 

Auraiya. 

Total. 

. 1866 - 67 . 

Kliarif, 


2,121 

4977 

1,243 

5,383 

1,957 

11,768 

1,720 

9,380 


7,041 

34,808 

Total, 

... 

10,308 

6,626 

13,725 

11,100 


41,849 

1867 - 68 . 

Ehadf, 

lial^ii ft . 


2,260 

8,786 

I 

757 

! 3,041 

; 2,481 

14,017 

1,730 

8,727 

4 

7,228 

36,671 

Total, 

... 

11,046 

3,798 

16,498 

11,457 

4 

42,799 

1868 - 69 . 
Eharif, ... 

Babi, 


7,094 

10,999 

5,190 

7,663 

10,026 

17,090 

10,767 

19,736 

4 

25 

33,081 

65,413 

Total, 


18,093 

12,753 

27,116 

30,503 

29 

88,494 

1869 - 70 . 
Kbarlf, «.• 

Babi, 

ta « 

4,029 

7,238 

2.392 

6,828 

5,939 

11,064 

4,858 

13,362 

... 1 

17,218 

38,492 

i 

Total, 


11,267 

9,220 

17,003 

18,220 

• •• 

65,710 

1870 - 71 , . 
Ehartf, ... 

Babi, 

• 4 « 

3 , 8.11 
10,166 

2,993 

8,083 

5,536 

36,829 

4 ,« 6 l 

16,688 

• •a 

17,201 
4 . 0,^66 

Total, 

• *« 

13,977 

11,076 

21,365 

20,449 

... 

€ 6,867 

1871 - 79 . 
Ebarxf, , 

Rabi, 

a*« 

««• 

3,684 

6,336 

2,631 

7,481 

4,378 

12,158 

4,514 

9,590 

... 

16,107 

36,665 

Total, 


10,020 

10.012 

16,536 

14,104 

... 

50,672 

1872 - 78 , 
Ehaxij^ ... 

Babi, •«« 

... 

4,722 

11,749 

3,682 

10,312 

6,659 

18,865 

6,428 

18,390 

... 

20,391 

59,316 

Total, 

... 

16,471 

13,994 

24,424 

24,818 

... 

79,707 


The complaints of the cultivators are directed against maladministration, 
the uncertainty in the quantity and time of the supply, 
against tlie inferiority of the water as a fertilising agent, 
caused, they allege, by its coldness, and the deteriora¬ 
tion of the soil by the deposit of reh and silt. The question of maladminis¬ 
tration depends on the character of the olEcer for the time being in charge of 

Md-a4ministrafcion. supervision of the water-rate collections, and is a 

removable evil that need not be discussed. Complaints 
oflmc^airnty are-universal, and, under the present arrangements, notwithstand- 
ilg fee labour and care on the part of the canal officials, cannot be 
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avoided; but witb the ‘ completion of the proposed supply channel from the 

Lower Granges canal, it is to he hoped that there may be 
less grounds for just complaints on this ground in future. 
On the question of the deterioration of the crops due to the coldness of the canal 
water, Mr, Orosthwaite thinks that the effect is more fairly attributable to over¬ 
cropping. No complaints are made during the first year of using the canal 
water, nor in the case of water equally cold drawn from ponds and rivers, ^^et 
deterioratiou does take place and may be thus explained:—“Wells require a 
large live-stock and great labour. The soil reaps two benefits from this : 
there is more manure saved from burning, and the tendency to over-farm is 
checked. If the farmer has to work at his well, he cannot sow more sugar or 
wheat than he has time to irrigate. But when he is relieved from aU well duty, 
he has nothing to keep him within bounds. He sows more of these crops, and 
at the same time he has less manure. I believe this is the true reason why 
crops in canal land show a tendency to deteriorate—a result attributed by the 
people to f he quality of the water. It may be said against this, tha§ Mr. 
Buck (in his valuable paper on canals) did not find that the cattle were 
materially reduced since the advent of the canal. But my experience is that 
wherever wells have been largely used, the substitution of canal water does re¬ 
duce the number of cattle and extends the area of crops that need manure. 
Manure is diminished not only in quantity but quality. The cattle used for 
irrigation must be highly fed, and their dung is worth far more than that of 
the lean bullocks that pick up a scanty living on the 'dsar plains.^^ 

Mr. Neale, too, in his Bharthna report, attributes the deterioration in the 
Deterioration really productive power of the soil after a few seasons of irri- 

cansfcd by over-cropping. gation to the absence of manure and over-cropping, 

and his remarks on the influence of the presence or absence of manure on 
rents deserve reproduction. Speaking of the land irrigated from canals in 
the ’pachdr trae% he says, that though able to endure the strain of over¬ 
cropping for several years, the land must before long show signs of exhaus¬ 
tion, unless the artificial stimulus of manure be applied. “ Hence it is 
that the canal* does not raise rates so continuously, or to such a point as is 
sometimes looked for. Unless by suits in courts, which are rarely resorted 
to, rents are generally increased little by little at intervals as opportunity 
allows. But when the original impulse to increased production begins to flag, 
the upward tendency of rent must flag also. Hence also, the comparatively 
low rates of the worst wet land under the canal and the high rates of the 
best. The one gets no manure to support the increased call on it, while the 
other, owing to its. proximity to the site, is carefully prepared, sometimes even 
highly farmed where there is a good deal of 'mar in the estate on which to 
pasture cattle. In the greater part of the gh&T the water-supply is poor and 
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tbere is no there is therefore not the means of working up the estate, or 
working tip any one part of it to a greater comparative pitch of excellence. 
The whole, therefore, remains at a very level point of productiveness, and cor¬ 
respondingly equal level of rent. But in those parts of the ghdr which are 
close to the Jumna and in the trans-Jumna tract all this is changed. Here, as 
has been shown, there is a water-supply, though at a great depth ; but the im¬ 
portant variation is in the manure'supply. The ravines on the edge of the 
river, extending two or three miles inland, afford ample pasturage; the rent 
rises at once, and good dry land pays here little short of what good canal wet 
land pays elsewhere. Yet the natural quality of the soil is certainly not so 
good. These facts do not establish anything which was not very well known 
before, but they are useful in illustrating the immediate effect that a solution 
of the manure difficulty would have upon the land revenue.’^ The dete¬ 
rioration appears to be not so much a falling off when compared with the 
produce of similar lands irrigated from wells, but a falling off from the 
abnormal produce of the first year of canal irrigation when the land gives forth 
all its strength and is not afterwards replenished with manure. 

There is no reason for saying that the canal water is less of a fertilising 

agent than the water of the Ganges, nor does it, in 
Silt and rtiJu ^ , 07 7 

Etdwa, deposit silt, nor to any extent cause the efflores¬ 
cence of reh, Mr. Crosthwaite writes :—“ I only know of two or three vil-r 
lages where, owing to the stoppage of the drainage, rth has accumulated so 
as to infect the cultivated land, and in these, although the outcry is great, the 
land is cultivated and the same rent paid as heretofore. But in these villages 
reh was always present in the soil. Canal water never creates nor produces reh 
where it did not exist before.” Owing to faults in the construction of the 


canal, or rather to a neglect of the directions of the designer, swamping has 
taken place in various places. The worst case is near Kundhaun and Kumiira, 
in the Phaphund parganah, where, under the name of Kesri-ka-purwa, Colonel 
Cautley ^ recommended the construction of a cut, and gives a diagram of the 
locality to^show a very fair specimen of the intricacy of drainage and slope 
with which the canal at parts of its course has to contend.” A proposal to‘ 
drain this tract has now been sanctioned. Notwithstanding the outcry against 
the canal, the area watered from it increases every year, and this must be due to 
the benefits it undoubtedly confers, and where a village once gets it, the area is 
increased yearly until wells are almost superseded, and in dry villages the result 
is simply to put them on a level with villages that have the best well-capability. 

In discovering the amount of the land-revenue due to canals, there are 
' laefTeased land-revenue things to be ascertained ; first, the area irrigated 

4?^ tQ , , from the canal after deducting that land which was 


^ Qaages Canah I, 348'^ 
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before, or could be, irrigated from other sources ; second, the difference in the 
rent-rate due to irrigation. In collecting data for Etdwa, Mr. Orosthwaite 
has taken the area irrigated at last settlement, and has deducted it from 
the area now irrigated ; the balance he credits to the influence of the ca¬ 
nal, but corrects it in some places for an acknowledged increase in well- 
irrigation, and an abnormal increase, as in 1868-69, of canal irrigation. 
The next point is to determine the difference in rent-rate caused by irrigation 
which must vary with the character of the soil; and therefore, in order to 
ensure perfect accuracy, (1) the soils of actual the fields formerly irrigated from 
wells and now from the canal should be known; and (2) the class of soil which 
has been changed from dry to wet by the canal. The first cannot be dis¬ 
covered, but it may be taken as a rule, that the lands comprised in the circle 
adjoining the village site have always been watered from wells, and that the 
only influence the canal has had on them is that of substituting its own water 
for well-water. Excluding these lands and taking the remaining dry and wet 
soils in BidhiiQa, the average wet rate is Rs. 5-8-0 per acre, and the average dry 
rate is Rs. 3-2-2. Again, in Phaphtiad the w'et rate is Rs. 5-4-2 and the dry 
Rs, 3-1-8, or a difference of, roughly, about two rupees per acre in the rental 
assets of lands dependent on canal irrigation is due to irrigation, and therefore 
one-half of this will be the enhancement of land-revenue due to the canal. 
From this, however, should be deducted the amount of land-revenue remitted 
on account of lands taken up for public works. Mr. Orosthwaite thinks that 
the calculation is by no means unfair to the canal, for in the parganah affected 
the best soils always had kuohcha well-irrigation, and a more minute analysis 
would, if it were possible, show more unfavourably to the canal. The follow¬ 
ing statement shows the former irrigated area, the present wet area from canals 
and wells, the amount of former irrigation superseded by the canals, the 
remaining increased irrigation, and the revenue credited to canals :— 



oS 

o 

QC 

Former wet 
area. 

Present wet area. 

Revenue^ 


Remainiug in¬ 
creased irri¬ 
gation. 

03 

a 

•3 

a 

I 

0 

o 

aT 

Canals. 

15 

"o 

hi 

a 

o 

Present, 

d 
ft § 

s 

eS 

o 15 
n a 

gs 

Bidbuna,... 
Etawa, ... 

111 

22,460 

14,343 

14,515 

28,858 

Rs. 

93,739 

Rs. 

1,01,155 

8,117 

6,398 

4,57» 

109 

23,561 

11,094 

19,261 

30,355 1 

87,041 

1,07,517 

1,00,220 

12,467 

6,794 

7,220 

Bbarthna, 

[122 

27,785 

; 8,231 

30,339 

38,670 

1,28,330 

19,554 

10,785 

11,723 

Fhaphund, 


28,283 

11,423 

38,677 

60,100 

1,64,172 

1,70,380 

16,860 

21,817 

13,834 

Total, 

602 

12,089 

45,091 

102,792 

147,883* 

4,62,469 

6,00,085 

66,998 

45,794 

37,355 


Much discussion has taken place on the comparative cost of well and canal 
ComparatiTe cost oi well irrigation. The great relief from labour seems in 
and eaual irrigation. many instances to direct the cultivators to the canal, as, 
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wHere lie lias few male relatives to help him, and the water is at Much a depth 
as ta require a better breed or a larger number of cattlo for watering 
than is necessary for his plough area, the economy is apparent. But again, 
the cost of well irrigation is usually met from the produce and is gra¬ 
dually disbursed, whilst the canal-rate must be paid in cash, and often at an 
inconvenient season. Mr. Orosthwaite writes:—“To the average cultivator, 
tbe canal appears an expensive business, more costly than a well. But he is 
saved an infi-nity of toil, and can irrigate a much larger area of land ; and those, 
L believe, are the reasons tliat sway him. Vhen he has once taken the water 
and become accustomed to it, it would take some very powerful cause to in¬ 
duce him to return to his wells, if that were possible. The canal rates might be 
raised so as to exceed the actual cost of well irrigation without having that 
effect, provided any margin of profit was left. Judging from the cost of lift 
irrigation, which is taken quite as readily as flush, the rates for flush irriga¬ 
tion might perhaps be raised. But it should be done tentatively and by slow 
degrees, if it is done at all. No calculation, however elaborate and apparently 
correct, should be followed. Even if it were possible to calculate exactly 
the cost of the labour used in well and lift irrigation, much would not be gained. 
If the cold-weather rains fall, perhaps only one water may be necessary, and the 
greater portion of the cost of the labour will be saved in the case of well and- 
lift irrigation. But if one water has been taken, the whole of the cost of flush 
irrigation will have to be paid, whether more is wanted or not, for the labour saved 
in that case is insignificant. Besides, it must always be remembered that the 
higher the rate is, the more will the cultivators hold back in the hope of get^ 
ting rain. As it is, they often do not take the water until some damage to the 
crops has been done, and they are then sometimes saved from the necessity 
of taking it at all by the fall of rain. To raise the rate will be to increase their 
tendency to delay, and often a great loss of produce might ensue‘—a loss to the 
whole country as well as to the canal.” Mr. Neale concurs with Mr. Orosthwaite 
and estimates the cost^ of well irrigation at Re. 1-14-0 for each watering, while the 
canal charges only Re. 1-6-0 for any number of waterings. The cultivator may, 
however, say “ that he is obliged to keep bullocks in any case, and has always 
a son or a brother or two to employ, and that the effect of the canal is merely 
to saddle him with an extra charge, which the means at his command would 
Enable him to obviate by his own labour. This is only very partially true ; 
labour saved is wear and tear of implements and cattle saved ; but the more 
effective argument is that, as Mr. Buck pointed out, the saving in time enables 
him to employ his surplus labour to advantage elsewhere, and to raise more 
numerous and higher classes of crops.” 

^ fbr tHjllocks, two annas for driver, and two annas for helper, or if driver 

Itoet with bollpcks, only te.a annas per diem. One lift can water only one kuchcha higha por 
dim, Of one p(ikk»h%hf^ in three dayii. 
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EtawA with the rest of the Du4b shared in the famines that occurred previous 
to the British occupation, and which have been noticed 
Droughts and la nes. elsewhere.^ The earliest records of droughts and 

famines still extant are those connected with the famine of 1803-04, when the in¬ 
intensity of the suffering of the people of this district during this and the subse¬ 
quent years seems to have been increased by the ill-judged attempt made by the 
authorities to increase the revenue. In Phalgun 1810 fasli there was a heavy 
storm of hail, and a remission, amounting^ to Es. 13,000, was allowed in Etawa 
alone. The rabi harvest was exceedingly poor, and an extensive system of 
tahhdvi advances for seed and cattle was inaugurated. Temporary suspen¬ 
sions were also allowed, and numerous reports succeed 
Famine of 1803-04. , , , , rr* -t i -it - 

each other on the great losses sunered here, especially m 

the dry tracts ^ In fact, the crops of 1803 almost entirely failed. The 

rains were late in setting in, and were then scanty, and from the 12th August 
until the 4th September, hardly a single shower fell, and the hot-winds com¬ 
menced to blow as in May and June. About the middle off September the rain 
came down in torrents, and the land was ploughed for the rabi harvest. The 
Board of Revenue, who bad, hitherto, expressed a desire to remit an amount 
of the revenue proportionate to the loss sustained, changed their orders 
to a mere suspension of the demand, which, for many years, fell like a mill¬ 
stone round the neck of the sufferers. The Collector of what then constituted 
the Et4wa district reported the losses on the hharif alone to amount to 
Rs. 7,34,807, of which he hoped to collect Rs. 3,94,000 with the rabi instalments 
of the succeeding season. He recommended the entire remission of a Jakh of 
rupees, and the suspension of the demand for half that sum. The rabi of 1804 
was sown, but the mahdwaty or cold-weather rains, were entirely wanting, and to 
add to the distress, the district was visited in February by a series of hail¬ 
storms which did as much damage^ as those which occurred in Etawa in 
1875. The raids of the Marhattas from the Aligarh frontier, the disturbances 
caused by tibe zamindar of Tirwa Thatiya and his followers, all contributed 
to the general depression. The people were, as a rule, poor and unable to sup¬ 
port tbemselv^ after paying the State demand, and the traders were anxious 
to dispose of their stores of grain at any price, as they feared that if they 
did not succeed in doing so, they would lose all by plunder. The Oolleotor was 
not allowed to remit the demand, and money had to be borrowed at cent, per 
cent, for interest. Though seed bad been twice sown, the ground was too dry to 
allow of its germination, water was scanty and at a great depth from the sur¬ 
face. The consequence was that emigration commenced in the spring of 1804, 
and steadily went on until the succeeding autumn crops were harvested, and a 

^ Gaaetteer, II, S2. * Board^i Rcc, May 13, 1803, No. 6. ® / hii Dacember 6, 

1808, No,4 ; F^bniary 14, 1804, No. 1. Febmaiy, 7,1804, No. 3. 
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blow was given to the prosperity of the district which it did not reooyer for 
the next half centnry. The balance-sheet of the district shows that out of a 
demand for the agricultural year 1803-04 (November, 1803, to October, 1804), 
of over thirty-one lakhs of Farukhabddi rupees, Es. 8,70,045 remained unpaid, 
and the Board were, eventually, obliged to remit Es. 6,17,699 of this amount. 
But this amount cannot be taken as a gauge of even the loss to Government 
caused by the famine of 1803-04, for no arithmetical calculation can give the 
loss caused by retarded growth in population, in improvement in cultivation, 
in advance in irrigational capabilities, and the depressing influence of universal 
indebtedness. 

Between 1803-04 and 1837-38 the minor famines affected the district to 
some extent. In 1813-14 the sum of Es. 6,129 was 

Famines, 1803-04 to 1837-53. . , , . , . t- - / . . 

remitted on account of drought in this district. Again, 

in 1819, there was a remission, amounting to Es. 15,353, and a balance of 
Es. 41,834 accrued. In 1825-26, drought prevailed over the whole of these 
provinces. The sub-collector of Bela, however, hoped to realize the revenue 
with the exception of a few hundred rupees, and the sub-collector of Et4wa 
reported that the drought had been very variable in his district. Some villages 
had wholly escaped its influence, whilst others had not a blade of grass remain¬ 
ing ; but, on the whole, very little aid in the shape of remissions was asked for or 
allowed* We next come to the great famine of 1837-38, which revolutionised 
the whole district, as from it dates the dismemberment 

Famine of 1837-38. , r. o n , i t i i i i i 

ot most or the old tamkas which had been m existence 
since the cession, and such a redistribution of rights in property as may be 
fairly said to have changed the character of the proprietary body. The famine com¬ 
menced by a falling off of the usual rain-fall; in July and August, 1837, hardly 
any rain fell : the Baniyas doubled their prices, and the jails rapidly filled with 
starving peasants who knew that the commission of some small offence would, 
at all events, procure for them a sufficient meal. Though a few showers fell in 
September, the land remained untilled, and such was the emergency that Lord 
Auckland came up-country and assumed charge of the Government of these 
provinces on the 1st January, 1838. In his despatch of the 13th February, 
1838, he mentions that Kalpi, Agra, Etdwa, and Mainpuri were the districts most 
affected, and where the largest expenditure was req^uired in order to palliate the 
evil and prevent the total depopulation of the country by starvation and emigra¬ 
tion. Lord Auckland then goes on to say:—The fall in the usual season of the rains 
last year was unusually late and scanty, and an absolute drought has followed up 
lo the present time, the consequence of which has been that not only has the 
Mcir^crop in these districts entirely failed, but the grass and fodder were also 
lost* This has led to extensive mortality amongst the cattle, and in some districts 
nearly all those which have not perished on the spot have been driven off to 
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otliBr parts of tbe country in order that tiey might be saved. It bas thus hap¬ 
pened that great difficulty has been experienced in irrigating the land for the 
rahi crops, and much land which would otherwise have been cultivated has 
lain waste from this want of means for irrigation. There is every reason to 
suppose that there is stili a large quantity of grain in store in those provinces, 
and this is sufficiently shown by the comparatively reasonable price which grain 
maintains, from ten to sixteen sers for the rupee. But still the fields are 
thrown out of cultivation ; the cultivators are unemployed, the merchants 
can no longer support them when there is no coming crop to make good the 
advances. Were grain even much cheaper than it is at present, the distress 
would be but little alleviated. No change in the weather can now materially 
affect the agricultural prospects in these districts, nor can any amelioration be 
expected till the ensuing rains. It will, tlwefore, be necessary to continue the 
present measures of relief till Jnly next, whatever may be the result then/’ 
The remissions on account of this famine for the year 1245 /<uU (1887--3S 
•A.D.) amounted to Us. 8,76,641, and for the following year to Rs. 6,431, wbiigt 
the balance at the close of 1838-39 was Rs. 1,07,261. 

We come next to the drought of 1860-61, in which year up to the 13th July 

^ , scarcely a drop of rain had fallen in the Duab, and mea- 

Scarcity of 1860-61. a t -i ’ 

sures of relief were largely had recourse to all through 

these provinces. Etawa, however, escaped comparatively, for the number of poor 

persons relieved up to the end of July, 1861, was only 54,101, at a cost of Rs^ 

2,674. The drought of1868-69 destroyed one-half thekharif crop in Et4wa, butihu 

_ , ^ ^ rain-fall in September, 1868, came in time to save &e 

Drought of 1868-6, , , t* " 

district, and the ^cceeding rcAi crop was .than 

two-thirds of au average one. The foliowirig statement shows the prices cur^* 
rent during the season of scarcity in 18S8-69. The average prices for the last 
week in each month is givmL 
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Grores. 


Groves comprise 28,785 acres, or 2’65 of the total area and 4*13 per cent. 

of the assessable land, and the area under them seems 
to be increasing. Now that the East Indian Railway 
has taken to burn coal instead of wood, denudation of the district for fuel need 
not be apprehended. The planting of groves has, undoubtedly, been encourag¬ 
ed by the order declaring all lands so occupied to be free of assessment, and 
were tenants allowed to plant a portion of their holdings, they would gladly 
avail themselves of the pfennission. In some parganahs the land-owners permit 
them to plant on condition of their paying the same rent as for enltivated land, 
hut in course of time the burthen of paying for land which yields little or no 
return is felt^and the planter regrets his bargain. The possession of a grove 
adds dignity to the owner, and if organised inducements were held out to the 
peasantry, we might probably see some useful results in this direction. The 
dhdlc (Butea frondosa) is the principal jungle tree, though hliair (Acacia catechu 
riunj (A. leucopJiIeBa)y chenkar (A. trispinosa) and hahill (A. A rahica) are found 
in the ravines of the Sengar, Chambal, and Jumna. As already stated, a dense 
belt of dhdh jungle stretched, at one time, from east to west of the district, but 
a great part of this has now been reclaimed. The dhdJc grows to a height of 
twelve to fifteen feet. It has a stunted appearance 
Dhak jungle. branches grow very irregularly, assuming curi¬ 

ously contorted shapes. The tree flowers in the month of Chait and bears pods 
in Bai54kh The flowers are of a yellowish red colour with dark calices. A 
stretch of dhak jungle when in flower has a very striking appearance. The 
flowers furnish a dye of a yellow colour called tesh: they are collected by the 
poorer castes, dried and sold to Pansaris. In order to extract the colour, the 
flowers are steeped in water, a small quantity of lime being added in order to 
deepen the shade. The colour, when in solution, has a dark reddish appear¬ 
ance, hut gives to cloth a yellow hue. The colour is not fast, and the use of it 
is principally confined to dyeing garments at the time of the holt festival. In 
the saturnalia then held, the dye in a liquid state is thrown by syringes on the 
clothes of passers by. The dried flowers sell at one anna per ser. A more 
valuable product of the tree is the gum, which goes by the name of pwm Mno. 
In the month of Chait, when the tree is in flower, cuts are made in all direc¬ 
tions on the tranks and the branches ; from these the gum exudes, and two or 
three days afterwards is collected by Baheliyas and other low castes. The gum 
is used in the manufacture of indigo, a solution of it being thrown into the 
liquid extracted from the indigo plant, in order to coagulate the dye. The gum 
is also used in medicine, being of service where astringents are required. It 
sells'VfholesAle at from Rs. 8 to 10 per maund. The large oval leaves of this 
tree^ are much used in the manufacture of the leaf-platters, and cups, in which 
food is served at native entertainments ; they are made by people of the Bdri 
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caste ; tie cups (or donas) are sold at six pies per hundred, and the large plat¬ 
ters {or pattals) at from four annas to six annas per hundred. A cheap kind of 
rope is manufactured from the bark and root of the tree, so that taking it al¬ 
together the dkdk is one of the most useful as well as one of the most common 
trees in these provinces. 

There are no mines or stone quarries in the district. The stone used is 

^ , brought from Agra, Gwaliar, or Mirzapur. The talhja 

Building matenals. ® ^ a i ^ 

or red-stone of Agra, and the ditdhiya or white stone 

of Gwaliar, are generally procurable in the Etawa bazar at twelve annas the 
maund. A maund of stone makes onepatiya or piece measuring 33''' X 33" X If". 
Kahaiya bricks measuring 1" cost Es. 60 per lakh: raddi^ mea¬ 

suring 8'^ X 4" X I i'', cost Es. 350 per lakh: mistry, 10" X 5" X 2^", cost Es. 550 
per lakh: gummah^ 12" X 6" X 3", sell at Hs. 700 per lakh: chauka^ 15" X 15" X 2''' 
cost Es. 4 per hundred, and gaz^ measuring 24"xl2'’''x 2|-", cost Es. 6 per 
hundred. Cornice and other ornamental bricks vary much in price. Sdku 
or dsan^ brought from Cawnpore aud Parukhabad, costs Es. 3-8 per cubic foot, 
whilst the indigenous wood, sJiisham, costs Rs. 2 per cubic foot, and nim, mahda^ 
jaTTian and mango cost about Ee. 1-2 per cubic foot. All native wood, however, 
is generelly sold in karis or rafters at so much per score ; good kaids^ measur¬ 
ing 11' X 4" X 4", if of shisham, sell at Es. 40 per score, and if of nim or mahda 
at Rs. 22 per score. 

Lime is made here of kunkur only, and sells at Es. 12 per one hun¬ 
dred maunds. Owing to the best washed kunkur being 
Lime and kunkur. i t r* i • it* t t 

procurable from the ravines, the lime prepared here 

16 much better than that of many adjoining districts. When the lime is ground 
it is mixed with hadjhari {L e., small lime-stone gravel) instead of sand or sitrkhi 
(crushed bricks). This admixture renders the mortar very strong. The co¬ 
hesive power of the lime is so great that vaulted or groined roofs may be built 
of a concrete of coarse lime mixed with broken bricks and kunkur alone, here 
known as gutta. A groined roof for the pound 30' X X 6" has been constructed 
of gtdta and has stood for many years. Three kinds of kunkur are got here. 
(1) The Uchuay which is generally found under-lying hlidr or hhuTd;wa soil in 
moderate sized pieces. Each piece has several holes and irregular projections, 
which cannot be completely freed from earth nnless it be broken into very 
small pieces. When this kunkur is well beaten down on roads it consolidates 
very well. (2) Siliya or raw stone (block kunkur). This kunkur is very soft 
when dug, but hardens with exposure to the air. It is much more difficult to 
consolidate than hichuay but makes a better and smoother road. Block kunkur 
is found in large masses in the beds of the Jumna and Ghambal, forming rocks 
which render navigation dangerous and difficult. It- is also found in the 
north of the district. It is evident from ancient remains that block kunkur 


Lime and kunkur. 
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mimt have Ijeen more largely used for building purposes tjian it is at present. 
The block kuukur which is now used for building has been obtained princi¬ 
pally in the neighbourhood of the Piiraha and Ahneya Kadis, where it is near 
the surface. (3( Bihar or jharaa kunkur is the kunkur which is found in the 
ravines. By the action of the water it is washed completely free from earth. 
It is exceedingly difficult to consolidate, but a road when once made smooth 
with this kunkjur lasts toj: many years. The cost of kunkur stacked on the road 
ip two rup^s per 100 cubic feet, if the place from which the kunkur is dug is 
not more th^n miles from where it is stacked. The cost of metalling a read 
12 fpet with pix inches of metal is Bs. 500 per mile. 


PART III. 

Inhabitants of the District. 

The population of the district in 1847, before the interchange with M in- 

puri and Farukhabad took place, was only 48L224 
Population in 1847. , j- 4 . -u j. j £u 

souls, distnbuted as rotlows : — 


Parganah* 

Number of estates. 

Total area. 

Hindis. 
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Total in 1849, 
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Acres, 
177,127 
162,402 
141,523 
135,050 
158,319 
131,867 
165,468 
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37,785 

37,438 

42.339 

36,905 
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2,221 
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43,125 
37,419 
^ 37,364 
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19,961 

17,990 

28,328 

30,80 
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27,612 

87,341 

58,041 

65,957 
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68,220 
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- 

37^469 

176,8 8€ 

;• 7,082 

24,762j 380,541 

1 201,638 

1 689^179 


The area of the district was the same as that of the settlement under Regul^ 
tion IX. of 1833, and comprised 1,,674 square mile?. There were 1,655 naahll^^ 
or estatesy of which 1,515 were inhabited, and of these 1,461 had less than l^fi!^ 
i^i^it^te, 50 had between l.OQO and 5,000 mhabitc>nts, and only four h^ ipprt 
-^9 l|}habitants, Jaswantuagar (5,033), Aara|iya (5,64;5)!i 
|^063|, a-ud Etawa (17,783), giving a purely urban pppulattop of only 
|dTt|Is. '|h© pppyilation per square mije of the total area was only 287. 
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The next enumeration of the inhabitants took place in 18 i9, and showed a 
total population of 583,487 souls. A general census 
Oenaiia m 1863. taken again in 1853, and the slight difference in 

area between it and the census of 1847 is due to changes caused bj alluvion 
and diluvion. The population numbered 610,965 souls, giving 364 souls to 
the square mile, and the distribution was as follows 



BtAwa, 

Lalchiia, 

RavAMi, 

DeMi-Jikliaii, 

;;; 

Bela, 


This enumeration, if accurate, shows an increase of 28,786 souls in the popu¬ 
lation over the census of 1849, and an increase that is altogether unaccountable 
over that of 1847. The revised returns show 1,414 villages, not estates, in the 
district, of which 1,813 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 96 had between 1,000 
and 5,000 inhabitants, and there were five tow-as having more than 5,000 inha¬ 
bitants, including those already mentioned in 1847^ and Tarakpur-Fabdrpur 
(5,177). On the whole, the enumeration in 1853 was a great improvement upon 
the previous census, and compares well with the succeeding statistics. 

The census of 1865 gives a total population of 627,378 souls, or 384 to 
C nsufl of 1866 square mile. The distribution of the Hindu and 

Musalmdn popuUtion according to sex, age, religion, 
and oocupaMon, m^y be briefly shown as follows :— 


Bellgion.| 
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Non-agbioultoxal. 
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In addition to the above, there were 833 persons employed in the railway, 
86 Europeans and 15 Eurasians. The number of villages is given at 1,473, of 
which 1,366 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 104 had between 1,000 and 5,000 
inhabitants, and only three towns existed with more than 5,000 inhabitants, viz.^ 
Etawa, Phaphund, and Auraiya. The difference in area between the district in 
1853 and in 1865 is represented by 29,153 acres, or the difference between the 
area of the villages transferred to Mainpuri in 1857 and those received from 
Farukhabad in the same year with some changes on account of alluvion and 
diluvion. Roughly speaking, the area of the district in 1853, 1865, and 1872 
is so nearly the same that comparison may be instituted between the returns of 
the three enumerations without any material error resulting. 

The census of 1872 gives the total population at 668,641, or 395 persons to 
the square mile. Of these, 631,923 were Hindus, 
Census o 1872. 36,571 were Musalm^ns, 61 were Europeans and Eura¬ 

sians, and 86 were Native Christians. There were 3,529 villages or townships 
recorded, giving an average of two villages to each square mile and 189 inhabit¬ 
ants to each village. The actual classification of inhabited sites showed 2,549 
with less than 200 inhabitants; 747 with between 200 and 500 ; 195 with between 
500 and 1,000; 27 having from 1,000 to 2,000; 7 having from 2,000 to 5,000, 
and four above 5,000, viz,, Etawa, Phaphund, Auraiya, and Jaswantnagar. 
The following table gives the parganah details according to religion, sex and 
age: — 


PargAiiahs. 

HindVs. 

Muhammadans and 

OTHKBS NOT HiNDTJs. 

Total. 

Up to 15 years. 

Adults.^ 

up to 15 
years. 

Adults. 
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“2 
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*3 
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36,097 

28,719 

68,968 

47,594 

3,108 

2,836 

4,615 

4,362 

102,788 

83,511 

Bharthna, 

51,074 

24,707 

48,962 

39,763 

954 

761 

1,415 

1,296 

82,405 

66,617 

Bidhuna, 

25,454 

20,400 

42.723 

32,773 

1,170 

1,034 

1,9-0 

1,7(3 

71,317 

55,920 

Phaphund, 

18,767 

I5,4U9 

32,123 

26,456 

1,054 

967 

1,935 

1,863 

63,879 

43,695 

Auraiya, 

20,834, 

1 

16,695 

35,791 

29,624 

1,094 

931 

1,820 

1,760 

69,639 

49,010 

Total, 

i 

I32,226i 105,930 

1 

218,667 

176,200 

7,380 

6,529 

11,755 

10,991 

369,928 

296,653 


This table shows that the number of Hindu males in 1872 was 350,793, or 
55^5 per cent, of the entire Hindu population (631,923) : Hindu females num¬ 
ber 281,130, or 44*5 per cent, of the entire Hindu population. Musalmdu males 
number 19,083, or 52*2 per cent, of the entire Musalman population (36,571), 
and Musalmdn females number 17,488, or 47*8 per cent., or, taking the whole 
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Infirmities, 


population, the percentage of males is 55'3, and of females is 44*7, whilst the divi¬ 
sional percentage is 54*6 and 45*4 respectively. The percentage of Hindds on the 
total population is 94*5, and of Musalmans is 5*5, or 19 Hindus to every Mnsalman. 

The statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the first time in 1872. 

The result for the district is that there are 57 insane 
persons (20 females), or 0*8 per 10,000 inhabitants; 
35 idiots (13 females), or 0*5 per 10,000 ; 84 deaf and dumb persons {31 females), 
or T2 per 10,000; 790 blind (327 females), or 11*2 per 10,000 ; and 59 lepers 
(13 females), or 0*8 per 10,000* The statistics relating to age were also col¬ 
lected for the first time in 1872 and exhibit the following results in Etawa. 

The table gives the number of Hindus and Musalmans 
according to sex at different ages with the percentage 
on the total population of the same religion. The columns referring to the total 
population discard the difference of religion, hut maintain the sex distinction. 

Statement of population according to sex and age. 
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14’3 

39.514 

13*2 


12 „ 20, ... 

67,868 

19*3 

6’i.9i8 

18*8 

3,586 

18*7 

3,666 

20-3 

71,459 

19-3 

56,620 

18*9 


20 ,, 

66,010 

18*8 

5.3,822 

19*1 

3,597 

18*8 

3,373 

192 

69,6:2 

188 

67,204 

19*1 


30 j, 

48,177 

13 7 

37,340 

13*3 

2,699 

14*.' 

2,338 

13*3 

50,880 

13*8 

39,650 

13*2 


40 „ 50, ... 

82,68'-^ 

9*3 

•26,083 

8*9 

1,660 

8*7 

1,576 

9*0 

34,257 

9*2 

26,663 

8*9 


50 ,, 60, 

18.266 

52 

14,087 

4*7 

922 

4-8 

800 

4*6 

19,188 

5*2 

14,889 

49 

Above 

60 years, 

8,192 

S 2 

6,294 

2.1 

445 

2*3 

398 

2*2 

8,639 

2*3 

6,692 

2*2 


Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four conventional divisions, 
the census of 1872 shows 93,082 Brahmans (40,590 
females); 58,358 Kajputs (21,766 females); 32,693 
Banlyas (14,749 females), and 452,790 as belonging to “ the other castes of 
the census returns (204,025 females). The Brahmans, according to the census, 
belong to the Kanaujiya (47,9^10), Sanadh (27,743), 
Gaur (9,673), Jajhotiya, Sarasufc, Dravira, Gujrati, 
M&rwdri, Tilang and Tiwari sub-divisions, whilst about seven thousand have 
not been specified. Throughout the district, with the exception of the Au- 
raiya parganah, the Kanaiijiyas form the majority of the Brahman population. 

A considerable number of them belong to the Dube 
family, and one celebrated Dube Shiunath, is said to 


Castes. 


Brahmans. 


Kanaujiyas. 
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have a^coiiipanied the Chaab&as in their first immigration under Sumer Sdh 
in the thirteenth centurySome account of the tribe as a whole will be given 
under the Farnkhabad district; here it is only necessary to notice that in 
upper India they have four great divisions: (1) the Shatkula Kanaujiya; 
(2) Paneh4dar Eanaiijiya (3) Jijhotiya or Jajhotiya, and (4) Sarjupari or 
Sarwariya. The Shatkula Kanaujiyas are again generally sub-divided^ into 
the Gautam, S^dil, Bhiraddhvaj, Upaman, K4syapa, Kishtip^ and Garg 
families, and each of these gotras are again divided into clans known by ceiv 
tain honorary titles, such as Dube, Misr, Avasthi, Dikshit, Shukul, Trivedi, 
P4ade, Pathak, Bajpai, Tiwdri andChaube. Thus, a Kanaujiya Brahman belongs 
ing to the Gautam gotra of the Shatkula division, will bear the title Avasthi and 
may be of the M4ihu, Parbhikar, Devakar, Chandrakar, Khenchar, Bilaura, 
Mawaiya or Biri clans. There does not seem to have been a great clan move¬ 
ment into this district. The ancestors of most of the present families came in 
by degrees as the family priest^ of the conquering tribes, and obtaining grants 
of land for subsistence, gradually accumulated considerable possessions by force, 
fraud, or favour. At the earlier settlements, from long occupation, many were 
admitted to engage for what had once been their patrons’ estates, or, as Mr. 
Hume notes, had been made over to them in trust* Under the Oudh Go¬ 
vernment, zamindaris were by no means, in every case, desirable possessions, and 
the old hereditary landholders, pressed by the wllectors of the revenue (amils) 
and other harpies of the Nawab’s establishment, were often glad to allow their 
puroMts (family-priests) or other hereditary Brahman dependants to act for 
them as engagers for the revenue. The system once commenced was conti¬ 
nued under the British rule, and hence it was that when the settlement under 
vRegulation IS, of 1833 came to be <^rried out, the Brahmans were admitted to 
engage for the revenue of numberless estates, to the total disregard of the 
families who had been the proprietors for six hundred years, and whose ancestors 
had reclaimed the land alike from jungle and from robber JVIeos. ” The Ka- 
nanjiy a houses of Lakhnaand Dhalipnagar are descendants of one Dhdn andM4n, 
who came into this district from N4ndhaaa, near Bithur, in the Cawnpore dis¬ 
trict, in the sixteenth century. They now hold considerable estates.in parganah 
Bharthna. 

Sanadh Brahmans of the Singiya and Merha gotras^ the former with the 
title Ohaube, are found in parganah Auraiya. They 
trace their origin to one Bdsdeo, and were amongst the 
earliest immigrants. According to their family traditions, Basdeo came amd 


Sana ihs. 


^ Muct of the iiiites on caste is based upon Mr. A. 0. Hume’s excellent report on the cen- 
^ i«i6. ® Mr. Hume says that they make 16 divisions and 104 gotras in the Ht&wa 

sterlet, Ihdt ihe auliiorllies are to conflicting that the names of the gotras do not appear to be 
wrth enumeralimg. 
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settled at Suhabda or Sabbad under the ^protection of the Sengars, and then one 
went to Dehli late in the reign of Shihab-ud-din Ghori and obtained some service. 
In the reign of Akbar, they obtained a grant of land near Anraiya and assumed the 
name of Chaudhri, or were appointed to the officeA Some of the family have 
ever since borne the tide, and in the neighbourhood of Anraiya they still re¬ 
tain many villages. The Merhas profess to have been the family-priests of the 
Bhareh Rajas. The Samldhs are now represented by Chaudhri Pitam Singh 
of Bilawar, Babuli Singh of Chandarpiir, and others of some position and stand¬ 
ing in Anraiya. Besides these two, other important gotras or families of the 
Sanddhs have planted colonies in the district. Mr. Hume relates that early in 
the fourteenth century, when Ala-ud-din took^ Rantambhor, Ohitor and other of 
the old Hindu principalities one Hari Pant, a famous pandit, made his way to 
Etawa, and with him came TJgarsen, of the Mathuriya gotra of the Sanadhs, and 
his two sons, Radha and MMho. The descendants -of these in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth generations, as well as the descendants of the com¬ 
panions of Hari Pant, are still to be found throughout parganah Etawa. It is 
noticeable that others of the same family settled in Jalaun, where the Etawa 
family held jdgirs^ in Jhdnsi, Gwaliar, and Mainpuri, and with the latter of these 
tiie Etawa Mathuriyas chiefly intermarry. The Sabaran gotraj represented by 
the Ohaudhris of Manikpur, are generally alioweJ to have accompanied Sumer 
Sah to Etawa, and from him obtained the ofBce of Chaudhri and the grant of 
several villages. They claim for themselves to have held a ehaurdsi (84) of 
villages, but have now very few. 

The principal Rajput clans are the Sakbarwar (12,952), Ohauhdn (10,984), 
Kachhwaha (5,213), Bhadauriya (3,667), Parihar 
(3,881), Gaur (2,766), Sengar (2,473), Gahlot (1,724), 
Bais (1,’291), R4thor (1,099), and Bahmangaur (948). The following clans 
show fewer than 800 members each:—Badgujar, Bachhal, Bundela, Bangar, 
Ciiandel, Chhonkar, Chamargaur, Dhakara, Diksbifc, Gaharwar, Gantam, 
GoMra, Jaiswar, Jan war, Jadon, Jasawat, Kinwar, Katehiriya, Kirar, 
K4thi, Katydr, hlikumbh, TJjayini, Panwar, Piindfr, Parwar, Paebbai, Raghu- 
bansi, Raikw4r, Sombansi, and Tomar. The earliest Rajpdt settlers were 
the Sengars, who, therefore, claim the first place in this 
notice. Like the Gautams,^ they derive their origin 


Eajputs. 


£(enga,rs. 


The Singiyas derive their riarue from SiDgiya, a tract near Dehli, from which they came into 
this district. They say that Garg Acla aj, the spiritual preceptor of Krishna, belonged to their 
family. ^ According to the Tdrikh-i-Aldl of Amir Khusru, Rantambhor was captured hy Ala-ud- 
dininlSOI A.D.^and CMtor two years afterwards. Dowson^a Elliot, III ,75-76. ^ SeeBeames’ 

Eljiot, I, 116, who seems to doubt of the existence of a Gaharwar Raja of Kanauj, but I think that 
this is now shown to be a certainty. Mr. Hume gives the local genealogy of Singi as son. of Agi, 
Brahmand, Pai, Bijai, Rudra, Raj, Lajabar, and HarbanRishi. Some traditions make Basantiya, the 
daughter of Singi Rishi,to he the wife of Som^a?, Raja of Kanauj, but all agree that Padam Rikh, 
from whom the Sengars sprang, was one of the fruits of the alliance. In no case can the details 
given in the text as to the length of the sojourn in Cylon and D1 i.-a be considered as even ap¬ 
proximately correct. Some traditions give the names of 113 rulers of the Sengar clan in Ceylon. 


All 
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from the fihh or risKi Singi, who was so named from a horn which he had on 
bis forehead. This individual was a Brahman^ but being invited to the court of 
the Gaharwar Raja of Kanauj^ received his daughter in marriage, and the grant 
pf an immense number of villages extending from Kanauj to Karra M4nikpur, 
in the Allahabad district. The Sengars are descended from Purandeo or Su- 
randeo, son of Padam, son of Singi Rishi. Purandeo having received the tilaJc 
or sign of sovereignty from Dhalip, the Raja of An tar or the Du4b, emigrated to 
the DakhinjOr, as some will have it, to Lanka (Ceylon), and remained there for 
i^eventy-two generations. His descendants then came to Dhar in M41wa, now held 
by Pramars, and after remaining there for fifty-two generations, they came to 
^andhugarh in Riwa, and thence to Kanar in Jalaun, whence the Sengar Raja 
of Jagamanpnr is often called the Raja of Kanar Khera.l Hers was born, in the 
lS7th generation from the Rishi Singi, one Bisukhdeo or Sakhdeo, the founder 
of the modern fortunes of the Sengar house. All the genealogies place his 
birth in San, 1122 (1065 A.D.), but Mr. Hume, who believes in his existence, 
places his birth in 1222 Sambat He is s^id to have married Deokali, a daugh¬ 
ter of Jaichand, the Rathor Raja of Kauauj, who fell before the arms of the 
Miisalinins in 1194 A.I). Another tradition makes her the daughter of Jai¬ 
chand by Lddmani, the daughter of the R^ja of Sunkuldwipa (Ceylon), and that 
she founded Deokali, which gave its name to almqst ^he whole parganah of 
Auraiya as late as the reign of Akhar. This f^cconpt for the interpola¬ 
tion of the name of Ceylon in the Sengar annals, for, as will be shown, the 
Gaharw^rs of Kanauj preceded, at no great interval, ^he Rdthors. Some Sen- 
gars give this Deokali to the founder of their house, and say that she was the 
wife of Singi Rishi. However this may be, the Sengars took advantage of 
the fall of Kanauj to occupy the whole of the eastern parganahs of Etdwa. 
They say that Bisukhdeo obtained this tract as dower from the Kanauj Raja 
on condition of his driving out the Meos and occupying the land, but at that 
time the Kanauj Rajas had lost their power and the Musalmans were trium¬ 
phant. Amongst the earliest grants are mentioned Patti Nakkat, Gh4r Pha- 
phnnd, and Auraiya, Bisukhdeo was succeeded by Asajit, and he by Madan Deo, 
next came Ratahra Deo, and then Singi Deo. The last had two wives ; the one 
a Chauhanin of Etawa, by whom fie had Marjad Deo, the ancestor of the 
Bhareh Rajas, and the other a Gaurin, by whom he had six sons, from whom 
were descended the Sengar Rajas of Patti Hakkat, Puri Dh4r and Ruru, the 
of Kakaoti, and the Rawat of Kursi. 

An, account of the Chauhans, as a whole, is given under the Mainpuri dis^ 
trict. Mr. Hume places their arrival in Et4wa about 
; one hundred years later than the Sengars. Tradition 

umveraall y: na^es Sumer Sdh., the fourth in descent from Prithiraj of Dehli, 

^Gaaetteei, I, 309 ; B«ames’ Elliot, II,. 96, 
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tteir leader^ and, like tkeir predecessors, their first accjuisitions were wrested 
from the Meos. The colony progressed, and it is said took possession of the whole 
country from Chhibramau, in the Farukhabad district, to the Jumna, including 
1,162 villages. At all events, from an early date they colonised the western 
portions of the district, leaving a debateable land between themselves and the 
SengarSy which their Brahman dependants soon occupied. From this stem are 
sprung the Rajas of Partdbner and Chakarnagar, the Rana of Sakranli, the 
Rdos of Jasohan and Kishni, and numerous small houses. The Raja of Par- 
t&bner, the head of the family, still flourishes, and owing to the grant of 
rewards to him, and the favourable nature of the settlement of his estate, he is 
no w well off. The Raja of Chakarnagar and the Rdna of Sakrauli both lost their 
©states on account of rebellion, but Chakarnagar has been since given to a near 
relative of the Partdbner house. The Raos of Jasohan and Kishni have fallen 


into the class of petty zamindars. 

Stray colonies of Kachhwdhas have settled here, but principally from the 

^ tract known as Kachhwahagarh in Jalaun, close to the 

Kacliha wahas. . 

home of the Sengars.^ They were settled in Jalaun for a 

long time, and being good soldiers, easily obtained service with the principal 
chiefs of the Duab. The Kunwars of Bela say that their ancestor, Ajab Singh, 
came from Kachhwahagarh in 1656 A.D. and took service with the Sengar 
Raja of Ruru, and through his master’s influence obtained possession of Bela 
and the surrounding villages. Large numbers of immigrant Kachhwahas from 
the Rampura country in Jalann are scattered all over the eastern parganahs, 
but never in compact bodies, and none of them are of any importance as land¬ 
holders, nor do they seem to have resided for more than two hundred years in 
this district. The Kachhwdhas trace their origin to Kusha, the son of Rama, 
king of Kosala or Oudh, and of w'hich Ajudhiya was the capital. Kush, or 
some of his immediate offspring, is said to have emigrated thence to Rohtas on 
the Son, where they built the great fortress of Rohtasgarh. After [remaining 
there or several generations they emigrated to Narwar or Nishidha, in western 
Bundelkhand, and, under the celebrated Nala, founded a kingdom which lasted 
for many generations. Other traditions make Lahar, near R&mpura, in Jalann, 
an intermediate station of the Kachhwahas between Rohtas and Narwar. 


From the latter place they emigrated to Gwaliar* and built the fort there, and 
in the tenth century were expelled by the Parihdrs and compelled to move 
northwards, where they founded the Rajpiit state of Amber, now known as 
Jaipur. 

All the histories assign the foundation of Gwaliar to the Kachhwaha prince 
Suraj Sen of Kantalpuri or Katwar, now a small village on the Ahsan river, 
about twenty miles north of Gwaliar. The Kachhwahas succeeded in this tract 

ID, Tod; II, 139. 


^ Gaatjtteer, 1, 3206. 
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the N4gas of Narwar about the third or fourth century of the Christian era^ and 
gradually spread over the surrounding country. In inscriptions and old lists 
they are known as the Kachhapagb^taSj or ^^tortoise-killers,” and this is probably 
the correct etymology of the name. They are now found in Muzaffarnagar 
(533), where they are often called Jhatiyana, and say that they once held some 
360 villages, and this may have been the case, as Elliot notes that amongst those 
who went to aid the Chauhan prince, Visala Deva, in his invasion of Gujardt, 
we find the Kaohhwahas of the Antarbed (Diiab) enumerated. The mention of 
them in this connection is interesting, as showing that the Kachhwdhas of Jaipur 
had not yet risen into notice, and those of Gwaliar, Katwdr, and Narwar had 
begun to decline. We also find them in Meerut (1,680), Bulandshahr (710), 
Bijnaur (1,349), Muttra (7,534), Agra (5,048), Farukbabad (1,298), Jalaun 
(8,887), Cawnpore (6,211), and Jaunpur (1,571), and in small numbers in Sahu- 
ranpnr, Aligarh, Budaun, Bareilly, Eta, Jhansi, Lalatpur, Fatehpnr, Bdnda, 
Allahabad, Hamirpur, Azamgarh, Mirzapur, Basti, and Gorakhpur, so that 
they are pretty well distributed all over these provinces. It is probable that 
the Kachhwdhas of i!7arwar first assumed independence in the seventh century, 
when the disruption of the Kanauj kingdom took place on the death of Harsha 
Yarddhana, or at least that from this period they gradually approached to the 
independent position that they afterwards assumed. Shortly after the middle 
of the tenth century,^ the Kachhwdhas of both 15^arwar and Gwaliar became 
entirely independent under Vajra D4ma, one of whose inscriptions bears 
date in 977 A.D. His great-grandson, Bhuvana Pala, must have been the 
Raja of Gwaliar who did service to Mahmud of Ghazni on his march to Kalin¬ 
jar in 1021 A.D. The Kachhwdhas remained at Gwaliar until 1129 A.D., when 
the last monarch of the race, Tej Karn, lost his throne through his love of the 
fair Maroni, and hence his name ^Dulha Kai,’ Hhe bridegroom prince;’ ha was 
supplanted by his cousin or nephew, the Parihar chief, ParamSrddi Deva.^ 

The Bhadauriyas to the west came into Etawa from the Agra district, and, 

owing to the favour in which they were held by the 
Bhadauriyas. _ _ ^ -r^ , t i 

later rulers of Dehli, are allowed precedence by the 

Chauhdns of Partahner and Mainpuri. Mr. Hume notes that, in reality, they 
were of no importance when the great Chauhan houses were established, and 
only rose into notice when the Eta\va Chauh4ns had, for nearly four hundred 
years, been the rulers of tlie whole country round about. It was during the 
reign of Shalijahan that the Bhadauriyas, who were always a troublesome and 
disreputable sept, obtained the permanent hold which they still retain on much of 
the Chauhan territory.” The Barhpura Rao is a Bhadauriya and the head of 
the dan in this district, but all alike look to the Raja of Naugaon, in parganah Bah 

' Cmnluglkatti, IT,, Arch. Sur., SI2. s Cunuingham gives a full account of the atory 

the fort|uiea of the Kaohhw ‘haa inGwalUr in II., Arch. Sur., 37Q. 
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Paribirs. 


Panahat of the Agra district^ as the head of the clan in these provinces. An 
account of the clan, their number and present distribution, is given under the 
Airra district. 

Close to the Bhadaurijas and connected with them are a few communities 
of Dhakara Rajputs, who appear to have come here 
from Ajmer early in the sixteenth century. Mr. Hume 
says, that for nearly two centuries they bore a reputation as robbers and cut¬ 
throats second only to that of their prototypes, the Meos, and to this day they 
are the least respectable of our village communities.” 

The Parihars occupy talnka Sandaus, which lies between the rivers Kuari and 
Chambal, and under the name Parihara formed a por¬ 
tion of Sirkar Trij, or Irichh, in the time of Akbar. 
They have ever been a desperate and lawless community, and during the earlier 
years of British rule, they harboured and employed the most successful gangs 
of thugs and dakaits to be found in these provinces. Some fifty years ago they 
murdered Lieutenant Maunsel, who was then on duty with Mr. Halhed in 
pursuit of thugs. Their great ancestor was one Bilan or Belan Deo, seventh in 
descent from whom came Nahar Deo. Phup Singh, one of the fourteen sons 
of N4har Deo, formed a separate clan in Biana, in zila Amritpur. On the 
defeat of Anang P41 of Dehli early in the eleventh century, the surviving 
head of the house, Sumit Rai, fled to the wild region of the Panchnadi and 
colonised it and gave it the name Parihara. Besides the villages held by them 
in Sandaus, the Parihars possess a few others in Bharthna and Auraiya. 
Lala Laik Singli of Harcbaudpur is a Parihar who owes his title, wealth and 
position, in very recent times, to his intermarriage with the Sengars; similarly 
Bijai Singh, Parihar, the self-styled Raja of Malhajini, owes his consequence 
to intermarriage with the Chauhaas. 

The Gaurs say they came from Rupur, in the west, as early as 650 A.D., 
and took tip their quarters at Parsu, whence they 
expelled the Meos and reclaimed much of the waste 
land and prospered so much as to include in their possessions the tract of country 
now comprised in the Phaphund, Bidhuna, and Auraiya parganahs of thi« 
district, and the neighbouring parganahs of Akbarpur, Rasulabad, and Dera 
Mangalpur in the Cawnpore district. They constructed fifty-two garhis or forts, 
amongst which Phaphund, Umri, Burhaddna and others came subsequently 
into the hands of the Kayath Chaudhris. The Gaurs ascribe their first great 
defeat to the Ban4phar generals, Alba and Udal, at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and they would appear never again to have attained to any importance, 
though individual members of the family possess a few villages, and Harbaus 
Singh still retains Sahdil in parganah Bidhuna. Close to the Gaurs, on the 
Cawnpore frontier, we meet with colonies of Gahlots, whose head-quarters are 


Gaurt- 
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GaRlotB, 


in Tirwa-Thatia and Rasulabad. They say that they came here in the fourteenth 

century under the protection of Muhammad binTughlak 
(1325-1351 A.D.)j and obtained from him, for services 
rendered, some six hundred villages which they still profess to retain. 

Baranwdl Baniyas (10,887) are the most numerous; next come Agarw^Is 
(3,506), Saraugis (2,791), Ghois (1,027), Kasarwdnis 
Baniyas. (847), Ajiidhiyab^sis (864), Mahesris (684), and Awa- 

dhiyas (631). The remainder have leas than 300 members each, viz,, —Dliasar, 
Dasa, Derhumar, Jaini, Umar, and Eastaugi, whilst 10,591 are unspecified. 
The Baranw41 Baniyas derive their name from Baran, the old name of Buland- 
shahr. The Agarwdls are, however, the most important section of the Baniya 
class, and commonly derive their origin from Agroha 
Agarwals. in Hari^na. I have elsewhere mentioned this account 

given of themselves. By it, they are descendants of Raja Ugrasen, the founder 
of Agroha, which was destroyed by the Musalmans early in the twelfth century. 
Ugrasen had eighteen sons, seventeen^ of whom married the daughters of 
Vasuki, the king of the Nagas, and the eighteenth connected himself with the 
Gaurs. The seventeen formed each a separate family, and the descendants of 
the eighteenth became the spiritual preceptors of the rest. The Dasas, also called 
Eaja-ki-baradari, from the circumstance of one of their number being honoured 
with the title of Raja iu the reign of Farrukhsiyar, are said to be the descendants 
of the concubines of Ugrasen. The more common sub-divisions of the Agarw4ls 
are the Pachhainya, Purbiya, Dakhinadhi, Utar4dhi, OhfirawMa, Jaisalmeriya, 
Dasa or Raja-ki-bar4dari, and Pancha. Each of these are sub-divided into numer¬ 
ous clans, and, as in the case of the Khatris, very often only four divisions are 
allowed, named after the east, west, north, and south. 

The Jainas, Saraugis,^ Mahesris, and Ajudhiyabasis are all of the Jainaseofc. 

The Jhamaiyas are numerous in Auraiya, and Mr. 
Oilier Baaiya castes, i mt -r 

Jlume has the following note on them :—The Jha- 
maiyas are remarkable as having, until quite lately, always buried their dead, 
whom they now place on a mat and fling into the river. They’ claim descent 
from Pahlid, son of Hiranya Kasjapa, but take their name from Jhamaiya, 
their more immediate progenitor, who, abandoning the ^parM or way of fli- 
ranya Kasj^apa, became a convert to the worship of Vishnu, and prescribed 
the same to his descendants. Like others of the trading classes, their advent 
to this part of the country seems to have beeii subsequent to the comparative 


1 Hkeir names are Bhalalaj Batsila, Garwala, Gobhila, Ganga, Erana, Tingala, Thingala, 
Xerana, Kaaila, Siuhala, Maugala, Titfcila, Goila, Nital, and Tundala. Mr. Hume givet 
a diJI^reint Census, 1865t f*) S8, note. ^ The word Saraugi is a corruption of Sra- 

vaka, tbe name giTen to tbe lay members of the Jaina sect. There is a close connection be¬ 
tween the Vt^hnayaa and Jainas in this dibrict. 
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restoration of order under the Rajput chiefs.” TJmmar, Ghoi, Derhiammar 
and Kasarwani Baniyas also occur. The Kasarw^nis have three sub-divisions, 
the Kashmiri, Purbiya, and Allahabadi. The first say that they came origin¬ 
ally from Kashmir to Karra in the Allahabad district, the second from Oudh, 
and the third from Allahabad. They are numerous and important members 
of the trading community in all the small towns of the Du4b. 

The following list shows the name and numbers of the tribes included 
amongst “ the other castes ” of the census returns 
(452,790 souls) :— 


Other castes. 


Ahfr, 

Ball el ia, 

Banjara, 

Bansphor, 

Barhai, 

Bari, 

Beldar^ 
Bhaddri-, 
Bhagtia, 
Bharbhunja, 
Bhat, 
Brijbasi, 
Chamar, 
Chhipi, 
Dangi, 
Darzi, 
Bbanafc, 
DhMi, 
Dhobi, 
Dhuna, 
Oadaria, 


75,035 
'792 
1,521 
95 
10,163 
- 2,031 
289 
2,005 
46 
4,827 
3 607 
354 
96,923 
98 
149 
2,851 
14.731 
1,068 
9,413 
920 
21,926 


Gbosi, 

Gujar, 

Haijam. 

Halwai, 

Jajak, 

Jat, 

Kachbi, 

Kahar, 

Kalal, 

Kanjar, 

Kayaih, 

Khagar, 

Kfaakrob, 

Khatik, 

Khattri, 

Koli, 

Kumhar, 

Kurrai, 

Lakhera, 

Lodha, 

Lohar, 


156 

2,548 

14,681 

648 

82 

4S7 

48,160 

15,882 

92 

55 

8,492 

358 

6,080 

1,597 

278 

20,391 

10,141 

4,577 

144 

3i,795 

6,266 


Miumar, 

Mali, 

Mallah, 

Meo, 

Mocbi, 

Nat, 

Nunera, 

Panda, 

Patwa, 

Rasdhari, 

Riwari, 

Sonar, 

Tamoli, 

Teli, 

Thathera, 
Bairagi, 
Fakir. 
Gosha in, 
Jogi, 
Marw5ri, 
Karnatak, 


187 

154 

4,543 

36 

91 

699 

\,4n 

117 

SiS 

27 

8 

4 792 
989 
12,748 
91 
849 
370 
621 
338 
73 
34 


Kayaths form a very important element of the laud-holding population, and 
have, from a very early period, occupied estates in 
Kayaths. Those of the Kanungoi family of Pha- 


phuud trace their origin to one Ddai Eiaran, who obtained a graut from Pritbi- 
raj and was confirmed in his possessions by the Musalmans. This family is 
of the Sribastah sub-division. Kayaths of the Saksena sub-division and the 
Pasdhdn al are found in Aj4ra, of the Ehare al in Chakwa and Parana, and of 
the Dusara al in Ekdil. The sub-divisions of the Kayaths vary very much, but 
are properly no more than rwelve, viz.: —Sribastah, Mithnr, Bhatnagar, Saksena, 
Stiryadhvaj, Anvashta, Gaur, Karn, Balmik, Aith^na, Kigam, and Kulasreshta, 
to which is added, sometimes a half division, the Unaya, and very rarely an 
additional one, the KhaiAwa. All these sub-divisions are still farther divided 
into families, thus : the Saksenas in Etawa have the Pardhdn, Dusara, Khare, and 
Asl families, and the Sribastabs have a Khare and a Dusara family. These fami¬ 
lies are suh-divided into als, the members of which cannot marry into their own 
al or out of their own family (gotra). 

Khatris are an important element of the mercantile community and are 
well represented in Etawa. Thej are the great tra- 
Khatns. claim io be considered 
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the representatives of the Kshatriyas, who were all but destroyed by Para- 
sur4ma.^ The sub-divisions here are the Purabiya, Pachhainya, Khukharan, 
Sarin, Chaujati, Panj4j4ti, and Bawanjati; some make only two sub-divisions, 
the Parabiya or eastern and the Pachhainya or western, and make the remain¬ 
der sub-families of these divisions. Thus, the Fachhainyas would have a sub¬ 
family Chaujati (four families) or Arh4ighar, again divided into families Khanna, 
Mehra, and Kapur with the title Kaunsil, and Seth with the title Vatsa. The 
Khukhar4ns have nine families :—Sahani, Suri, Ghoi, Setti, Anad, Kohdli, 
Chhadha, Basiran, and Sabarwal. The Bawanj4ti have 52 families, Panjajati 
5 families, and Sarin 6 families. They came here from the west within the 
last one hundred years, and, as elsewhere, have Sarstiti Brahmans as their jpwro- 
hits. 

The Musalmans number only 36,571 souls, or 5*5 per cent, of the total 
population. They are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
Musalmans. (14,110), Sayyids (2,505), Mughals (359), Path4ns 

(11,885), and unspecified (7,742). The population is essentially Bindu, and 
few Musalmans have penetrated into the district either as landholders or culti¬ 
vators, Musalmans are found chiefly in Phaphund and Et4wa. Sayyid 
Yusaf, also called Shdh Jafar Bukhdri, came with his brother, Sayyid Taiyiib, 
from Jaunpur, early in the sixteenth century and settled in Fhaphtind, 
where the descendants of Taiyub still reside, ^hah J4far died, as shown by 
the date on his tomb, in 956 H. (1549 A.D.k during 

Sajyids of Phaphund. , . « r w (i'll n tt at a a i 

the reign of Islam Shah. He was oi the ramily ot the 

celebrated Shah Jalal-i-Bukbari, who was seventh in descent from the lm4m 

AH Naki Alhadi. During his lifetime he formed a strong friendship for one 

Baba Sajanand, said to have been a native of Totadari near Ajmer, and both 

have left a name for sanctity revered alike by Musalm4n. and Hindu. To this 

day the atka or pot of food prepared by the priests of Sajanand’s temple (now 

known as the asthdla of Guru Dhvaj) is sent, in the first instance, to the 

attendants (mujdwar) at the tomb of Shah Bukhari, whilst every piece of cloth 

chddar) oflfered at the tomb of the Musalman is transferred to the asthdla. 

Flowers are sprinkled,^ lamps are lit and snow-white sheets are still 
spread upon the Muhammadan’s tomb, at festivals, by the pious of both 
creeds, while the great fair of Shdh Bukhari, held here every year, shows 
how long and brightly, even in the darkest ages and amongst the most 
ignorant people, a career of pure unselfish piety and good works will con¬ 
quer sectarian prejudices and live to distant generations in the hearts of 
multitudes, who, though they will not imitate, can, at least, admire its 
vktuea.” 

furtber CampbelPs Ethnology of India, 112. 2 Hume in Census, 1865, I., $ 9 . 

I^cbbmaDpiiTis beld free of rt venue for the support oi the asihdh. 
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SMh Sher Kli’wajali. 


One notable name amongst tbese Sayyids occurs amongst tbe commanders 
at Akbar’s court. Sher Khw^jah, whose father mar¬ 
ried into the family of Khwajah Bah4-ud-din Naksh- 
bandi of Bukhara, was originally named Padishah Khwajah, but Akbar named 
him, on account of bis bravery, Sher Khwajah. He served throughout the 
latter part of Akbar’s reign and was received into favour by Jahangir. In 
the first year of Shahjah^n’s reign he was made a commander of 4,000, and 
. died on his way to Thathah in Sindh, of which place he had been made governor 
(1627 A.D.). His sons, Khwajah Hashim and Asadullah, also rose to consi¬ 
derable dignities under ShahjahanA The Sayyids of M^wa are descendants of 
Sayyid Jhaba or Jabba, one of the Barha Sayyids of the Mnzaffarnagar dis¬ 
trict, who obtained a grant in reward for his services 
from the Sayyid Vazfr of Farrukbsiyar. These Say- 
jids have numbered many able men amongst them, and, though reduced in 
circumstances, they still have several representatives in high employ in Kative 
States and under the British Government. The Shaikhs of Etawa are descend¬ 
ants of immigrants from Baghdad, who first settled at Dehli, and afterwards 
in Akhar’s reign obtained the hereditary offico of Kazi of Etawa, for which 
they still hold the patents. 

The occupations of the people are collected under the two great heads of agri- 
^ . culturists and those engaged in pursuits unconnected 

Occupations. . , , , . - T .1 

with the cultivation of the soil. The statistics for 18fi5 
have been given on a previous page, and I now give those for 1872 


Barha Sayyids. 


Religion. 

Landowners. 

Agricvllurists, 

Non-agriculturwtsJ 

1 

j Total, 

Male. 

Female. 

1 Male. 

Female. 

! Male. 

1 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

Hindus, 

Musalmans, 

Clirlstians, 

14,411 

248 

11,459 
i 222 

i 206,811 

2,775 

163,511 

2,467 

129,671 

16,060 

52 

106,160 

14,799 

35 

350,793 

19,083 

52 

281,130 

17,485 

86 

Total, 

i4,d^d 

11,681 

809,586 

165,978 

i 

145,683 

120,994 

369,928 j 

298,668 


This gives landholders 26,340; agriculturists, 375,564, and non-agrieul- 
turists, 266,677, or 60*1 per cent, of the population, as gaining a livelihood direct¬ 
ly from the cultivation of the soil. Taking the population per cultivated 
square mile, the returns show 952 souls in Bidhuna, 859 in Etawa, 780 in 
Phaphtiad, 718 in Bharthna, and 627 in Auraiya. I agree with Mr. Cros- 
tliwaitein thinking that “if by non-agricultural is meant persons who are in no 
way dependent on farming or field labour for their subsistence, but are eniplojed 
on trades or other work, the classification must be erroneous. Most probably 

^ Blochmann^s Ain-UAkbarit I., 455, 

a12 
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all the Ohamdrshave been included in the non-agricnltural classes, but a great 
many of them live entirely by farming, whilst numbers of those who habitually 
labour for hire have a few bighas of land as well.” There are 1,555 villaires 
or townships, excluding hamlets, distributed amongst 1,813 niahals or estates, 
giving a total area of 599*49 acres toeachmahal and 698*95 to each village, or 
302*05 acres of cultivation to each mahal and 352*17 acres to each village. The 
areas of the villages range from an average of 573*56 acres in Phaphund to 
*an average of 852*41 acres in Bharthna. One remarkable feature in the dis¬ 
tribution of the agricultural population is the springing up of numerous hamlets 
'or naglas in connection with each parent village, an evident sign of the security 
of the times. The explanation of this movement is doubtless to be found in the 
desire of each cultivator to be near his work, but it has also been hastened by 
the introduction of the railway and the canal, which frequentlv cut off the culti¬ 
vator’s old residence from his abode, if he wishes to save himself from a long 
journey daily. 

The occupations of the non-agricultural classes are shown as follows in the 

Occupations of non- census returns of 1872. The whole population was 

agricultural classes. divided into six classes, the fourth of which related to 

the agricultural class. The first class, or professional class, embraces all Govern¬ 
ment servants and persons following the learned professions, literature, the 
arts and sciences, and numbered 2,b54 male adults, amongst whom are included 
250 purohits or family-priests, 1,733 pandits, and 63 musicians, &c. The 
second class numbers 19,167 members, and comprised all males envarred iii 
domestic service, such as washermen, personal servants, water-carriers, barbers 
sweepers, and inn-keepers. The third class represents commerce, and numbered 
9,543 males, amongst whom are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money 
and goods of various kinds, as shop-keepers (4,473), money-lenders (689) 
bankers (33), and brokers (104), and all persons engaged in the conveyance 
of men and animals or goods, as pack-carriers (492), ekka and cart-drivers 
(219). The fifth class, containing 29,321 members, includes all persons engaged 
in the industrial arts and mechanics, such && patwds or necklace-makers (117) 
masons (266), carpenters (2,307), and perfumers (106', those engaged in 
the manufacture of textile fabrics, weavers (7,633), tailors (1,221), and”cotton 
cleaners (1,446), and those engaged in preparing articles of food or drink, as 
grain-parchers (1,095), and confectioners (353), as well as all dealers in animll 
vegetable or mineral substances. The sixth class contains 32,017 members’ 
including labourers (28,824), persons of independent means (4), and 3 189 
pei-sons supported by tlie community, and of no specified occupation' Durino- 
the ten years 1863 to 1873 only 43 persons (30 males) emigrated from 
this district. They were of all classes, and all went to the island of 
Trinidad^ 
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HerCj as mother districts, the system of pancMyats^ldL^^'s an important part 
in the unrecognized social regulations of the people. 
There are two kinds of these assemblies. The first, 
which may be called a judicial panoLayat, is a court of arbitration for the amic¬ 
able settlement of disputes, such as are also cognizable by the law, without 
having recourse to courts for justice. This panchayat is common to all classes 
and consists generally of three or five persons ; one of these is the ^ sarpanch^ or 
chairman, and the decision is according to the opinion of the majority. 

The second kind of panchayat, or ^ pancK as it is more frequently called, is 
one of the customs, evidently of great antiquity, pecu- 
liar to the lower castes, it being unknown amongst the 
higher castes, a circumstance which would seem to indicate that it is one of the 
customs that has come dowu from the aborigines of the country. This pan- 
chav at, as distinguished from the judicial panchayat, consists of an assembly 
of the members of the same caste for the purpose of dealing with such ofiences 
against morality and the customs of the brotherhood as are not open to legal 
sanction. It is, however, also used as the means of punishing criminal offences, 
in cases in which the injured party professes to have recourse to this tribunal 
instead of to the regular courts. The numbers composing this panchayat are 
much larger than in the case of the first mentioned, there being sometimes as 
many as two hundred present. When any one belonging to the castes among 
whom this custom exists has a grievance which he wishes to bring before the 
brotherhood, he repairs to the chaudhri or head of his caste, and requests 
him to call a meeting, paying him a small sum as a fee for summoning the 
BiemhoYS (talabdna). The chaudhri then sends a messenger to the members 
of his caste living in the neighbourhood, giving notice of the meefing. Instead 
of calling a meeting through the chaudhri, advantage is often taken of a 
gathering of the brotherhood at some feast on the occasion of a marriage or 
death, to bring before them a matter in dispute. 

There is generally in each place a fixed spot for holding paneb^yats. At 
the time arranged upon, which is usually iu the evening, the members assemble 
and seat themselves in a large circle; the injured party, at whose instance 
he meeting was called, then stands forth and asks leave from the brotherhood 
to state his case; this is granted on his paying a fee of from two to five rupeee 
to the chaudhri; if the case, from any cause, is not settled, this money is re¬ 
turned. After hearing the complainant’s statement, the defendant is allowed 
to reply, and then the evidence on both sides is heard; the assembly then, after 
debate, delivers its sentence through the chaudhri. The proceedings are 
generally conducted with regularity, but sometimes a violent debate ensues. In 
cases of doubt they sometimes have recourse to the casting of lots to deter¬ 
mine the point; when they cannot make up their minds as to the guilt of the 
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defendant, he is made to go apart, two hollow earthen balls of the same ap¬ 
pearance are then laid on the ground ; one of these is filled with cowries or pi ce^ 
the other is empty ; the defendant is recalled and desired to choose one of them, 
if he selects the heavy one, he is acquitted; if the empty one, he is found guilty. 

The custom of trial by ordeal is also known, but is not so frequently prac- 
tised now as it was formerly. Sometimes the debates 
Trial by ordeal. heated, lasting over several nights. 

It not nnfrequently happens that there is a division of opinion, and the 
accused and his friends separate themselves from the rest of the brother¬ 
hood : hence probably arose the numerous gots or caste sub-divisions which 
are now in existence. The panchayafc, though with no legal authority, 
is a powerful tribunal, and its decisions are seldom if ever appealed against • 
it passes sentence of yarious degrees of severity, sometimes the offender 
is ordered to give a feast to the brotherhood, sometimes he is made to pay 
some money compensation to the complainant, or to give his daughter or other 
female relation in marriage to some relation of the complainant; if he is refrac¬ 
tory, he incurs the penalty of ^ Jiukka pdni hand^^ or exclusion from social inter¬ 
course with his caste-fellows. Sometimes in grave cases he incurs the most 
terrible penalty of all, total ex-communication ; in order to effect this, he is 
forced to eat food prepared by a sweeper ; this forms an insurmountable bar¬ 
rier to his ever regaining his social standing. As soon as the case is decided, 
the members of the panchayat have a feast of sweetmeats, sharbat or spirits 
purchased with the money paid by the complainant, and from this feast the 
ex-commnnieated man is debarred. Among the higher castes, there is no 
regular panchayat, but a man who is guilty of any serious offence against 
morality soon finds his invitations refused and himself shunned. It is the. 
custom, especially amongst the Baniyas, for a man who feels himself under a 
cloud to assemble bis caste-fellows and entertain them at great expense ; at 
this feast he gets a pandit to recite a moral discourse called the ^ katka sat nard- 
gan^ the brotherhood also partake of food (kitcJilia khdna) prepared by the 
delinquent, and he is then restored to his former position. This expiation is 
possible only in the case of minor offences. There are, however, offences for 
which there is no expiation, seducing a relation’s wife or marrying a 
woman of an inferior caste. Such offenders become what is called hatgdray and 
all intercourse with them is forbidden. The Hindus are noted for their 
sensitive morality, and visit severely any departure from virtue on the part 
of female relations ; if a husband receives back an erring wife, be too is 
turned out of caste, but may be restored with bis wife, on submitting to 
Whateyer penalty the panchayat imposes on him. There is generally in 
all places ot any importance a chaudhri of each trade; the office was for¬ 
merly one of honour and emolument, but is now of little consequence, and 
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is in most cases notliing but an empty title. There is a chaudliri of each 
important bazar^ who keeps order in the bazar and levies in return some small 
dues on the sales.’ He generally gets a handfuil of grain for every rupee’s 
worth sold. The term chaudhri is also a title of honour hereditary in some 
families of Brahmans, Rajputs, and Kayaths, which has come down to them 
from the time of iSikandar Lodi, with whom it appears to have originated. 

The food of the people is simple in the extreme. Hindus, as a role, eat 
twice a day, at noon and in the evening, about 8 or 9 

Food- 

p. M. Many of the poorer classes, however, eat only 
once a day, at one or three in the afteraooii, whilst a few of the w^ealthier 
inhabitants have three meals a day:—the first, eaten shortly after sunrise, is 
called ndshta or kaleo^ the word chota hdziri or lidziri being only applied to the 
same meal partaken of by Europeans: the second meal, taken at mid-da}^, is 
called chdslit or klidna^ and the evening meal is called hydlu or usha. In des¬ 
cribing the amount and cost of the food consumed, it will be convenient to 
divide the people into three classes:—(I) families with an income not exceed¬ 
ing five rupees per month ; (2) those wuth an income not exceeding 30 rupees 
per month, and (3) those having incomes exceeding 30 rupees per month. 

In the first class, if we take the case of a father, mother and two children, 
the father, if he can, cultivates a sruall plot of land 
Families of the first v^rjth the aid of his family, or collects wood, grass or 
cow-dnng for sale, or works as a day-labourer. The 
woman earns a few pice by ginning cotton or making yarn or grinding corn, 
and the children assist in collecting fuel or grass and in tending the cattle. 
During the six months succeeding the hharif or autumn harvest, the family live 
on the coarser grains, such as kahini, sdrndn^ kodo, manduwa, makka, jodr and 
hdjraj ground into flour and made into cakes (roti, cJiapdti), Atter the rabi 
harvest, the flour is made from raunsa^ gram, peas, and a mixture of barley 
and wheat known as hejar. Various vegetables are eaten with the cakes, such 
as yams, gourds, melons, marrows, cucumbers, pumpkins, and the tender 
leaves of several plants, called sag. These additions to the staple are called 
sdlan. The vegetables are seasoned with pepper and either sweet sesamum 
oil (til ka tel or mitha tel) or bitter mustard oil {sarson ka tel or karwa tel), 
Ddl or split pulse is sometimes mixed with the vegetables, and sometimes a 
pound or so of it is substituted for vegetables. If the family possess a cow 
or buffalo, they sell the ghi or clarified butter prepared from the milk, and 
seldom eat it, contenting themselves with the buttermilk, either hot, when it 
is called chhachh^ or cold, when it is known as matha. Hence the proverb ; 

Chhachh ka jala hda matha plvdnk^phdnk pita equivalent to our say¬ 

ing, a burnt child dreads the fire.’’ Four sers of flour, costing on an 
average annas, are sufficient for the daily requirements of a family as above 
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described. The extras, such as salt, ddl^ and condiments, cost a pice or two 
more. Rice, or a mixture of rice and pulse called Jchichri^ is sometimes eaten, 
and when the sugar-cane is pressed, a preparation of rice with the juice of the 
sugar-cane (rasj/dra) is often made. Rice and buttermilk, here called maJieri^ 
and the flour of gram and buttermilk, called jor or kari^ are also eaten as a 
change. 

Families, such as those of petty traders and the like, who come under the 
Families of the second second class eat cakes of wheaten flour or of gram 
and wheaten flour mixed together. Jodr and bdjra 
are also used, and as a luxury some two or three chhatdks (four to six ounces) 
of ghi daily, and some of the better kinds of ddl or pulse. The following may 
be taken as an average day’s expenditure for a family of this class comprising 
two adults and two children :—for the mid-day meal, two sers of flour, 2 
annas; a quarter ser of ddl, 3 pies ; two chhatdks of rice, 3 pies, and one 
chhatdk of gbi, 6 pies, or a total of 3 annas; for the evening meal of pmds or 
cakes fried in ghi, a chhatdk and a half of ghi, 9 pies; vegetables, 3 pies ; a 
ser and a half of fllour, annas, and half a ser of milk, 6 pies, or a total of 
o annas, giving 6 annas as the daily expenditure for food, or Rs. 11 to Rs. 12 
per mensem. In addition to this, charges on account of pan, tobacco, 
salt, spices and fuel must be considered, so that Rs. 15 per mensem will be a 
moderate estimate of the cost. The richer classes always use wheaten flour 
Families of the third finest ddL Tiiey also incur a considerable 

expenditure on account of sugar and its preparations, 
ghi and spices. Flesh of different kinds, as of the goat, sheep, wild-boar, 
pigeon, hare and other animals is also used, though not as an article of daily food. 
Fish are also eaten by some castes. A ser and a half of flour is sufficient as 
a meal for four persons. Though the constituents of the meal of a Hindu 
family are simple, they admit of almost endless variations, and at a native 
entertainment, upwards of forty different kinds of preparations, each with a 
different name, and with some peculiarity of its own, may often be met with. 
Amongst the poorer classes very little can be left after paying for the neces- 
Clothing saries of life, and the consequence is that the posses¬ 

sion of anything like a padded coverlet (razdi), cost¬ 
ing about three rupees, to cover a man in the cold nights and chilly morn¬ 
ings, is a sign of comfort exhibited by not more than one-fifth of the peo})le, 
Mr. Neale writes :—The very poorest have not even a blanket, which gene¬ 
rally costs about Re. 1-8-0, but are obliged to protect themselves from the cold 
by a mere cloth into which they stuff cotton if they can get it. I remember 
asking a Gham4r how he passed the night with so little clothing. He said he 
slept till the cold awakened him, when he lit a few sticks and warmed himself 
till the fire went out, when he went lack to his oharpqy; and he repeated 
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tliese proeeedmprs at intervals till the snn rose. Part of this, I believe, in this 
district at least, to be iiidifierence or indolence. Even the wealthy use com¬ 
paratively little clothing, and their consumption of food does not often amount 
to a ser a day. The poor eat hejar in the summer and ddl in the rains, 
varied with mikng^ urd^ towards the beginning of the cold weather, and 

haj}'a andyodr as it advances. The wealthy eat wlieat and hdjra, but of eouj-se 
they enjoy native delicacies and sweetmeats, ghi, pickles, and so forth, un¬ 
known to the poor. All that the latter use is oil, now and then on great 
occasions such as the holij dewdli^ (fcc. But they can always afford salt and 
can often vary their diet with sdg or green food. Living in this style a culti¬ 
vator is happy enough : a rag and a handful of grain is enough for him seven 
or eight months of the year, and for the remainder, once the sun is fairly up, 
he is content, and for the cold part of the day his closed hut and the society 
of his cattle, with a fire of refuse and dung in the morning, combine to give^ 
if not enough, still serviceable warmth.” 

There are no special observances in the ceremonies of either Hindus or 
^ . Musalmans in the district, nor does the religious ran¬ 

cour and jealousy as noted elsewhere appear to bava 
ever existed here to any great extent. Etawa is the seat of two Christian 
missions, one of which is a zandna mission, established a few years ago. The 
other, which has been more than 30 years in existence, has a congregation of 
87 professing Christians, of whom 44 are under 20 years of age, and am^mgst 
these only five males are returned as able to read and write. This is, if correct^ 
a very lovv proportion when compared with the results of missionary operations 
in other districts. The proportion of Musalmans to Hindus is very small, and 
has been noted elsewhere, and it may be due to the predominance of a warlike 
Hindu population that we hear so little of religious feuds and animosities, for 
these only occur wliere the aggressive Muhammadan section have some hope 
of success from their numbers or influence. Hindus, as a rule, are satisfied to 
live peaceably, though were the British rule removed to-morrow, they would 
try and make the killing of a cow, a capital offence, and would revert to other 
similar time-honoured usages : on the other hand, Musalmans are essentially 
bigoted, intolerant, and arrogant, and had they the power would, in their own 
expressive language, send all infidels, whether Christians or Hindus, to hell by 
the edge of the sword.*’ 

Vishnu, Shiva, and S4kti, under their many forms and apellations, divide 


Bamavats. 


between them, at the present day, the attention and 
devotion of almost all orthodox Hindus. In some 


instances, as might be expected, the worship of some particular form of the 
deity has excluded all others, and thus sects have arisen which in numbers 
and importance far exceed those who profess to follow the ritual of the Vedas 
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£ind Pur^TiRS oDly. In Upper India, we liavethe Rainiivats or Rdmanandis, 
and the Rdmannjas or Sri Vaishnavas, as the principal divisions of those who 
worship Vishnu, and I propose to give here some account of the first division 
as the more important.^ The R4ui4vats address their devotions to the incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu, as Ramachandta, and the subsidiarj^ manifestations as Sita, 
Lakshmana, and Hanuman. Eimanand, the founder of the sect, was, according 
to some, the disciple of Eamanuja, and according to others fourth or fifth in 
descent from that teacher, and would therefore be placed in the thirteenth 
century. But there is great reason,” writes Wilson,‘Ho doubt his being 
entitled to so remote a date, and consequently to question the accuracy of 
his descent from B4inanuja,” and from the accounts given of the dates of other 
teachers, it may be inferred that he flourished not earlier than the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century. R iin^nancl is reported 
to have seceded from the Ramanujas on account of their objection that, during 
his wanderings as a pilgrim, he could not have observed that privacy at his 
meals which is a vital observance of the Ramanuja sect. Ramanaud resided 
at Benares, in a math near the Ranch Ganga ghat, and the chief/)anc7idya^, or 
council of the sect, is still established in the holy city. 

Vishnu, under the form of Rama-Sita and Krishna, is the principal object 
of worship, and in common with all other Vaishnavas, 
Rama R4mavats reverence the sdlagrdm stone and the tuUi 

(Ocimum saneftm) plant. The mendicant members 
of the sect are known as Bairagis and Biraktas. Ramanand inculcated a 
complete liberation from the trammels of ritualism, and his followers arlmit no 
particular observances with regard to eating and bathing : hence their title 
uvadhuta, or ^ liberated,’ and ^ kulatdt' or ^ harnatdt^^ ^ freed from the observances 
of caste/ The initiatory mantra is said to be Sri Rdmd, and the salutation is 
^jaya Sri Rdmd, jay a Mama ’ or ^ Sitalidmdd The marks of the sect are made 
by gopichandanay a white magnesian or calcareous clay^ and red sanders or 
a preparation of turmeric and lime, and consist of two perpendicular white 
lines drawn from the root of the hair to the commencement of each eyebrow, and 
a transverse streak connecting them across the root of the nose. In the 
centre is a perpendicular streak of red which varies in shape and extent at 
the pleasure of the individual. They have also patches of gopicliandana, with a 
red central streak, on the breast and each upper arm. These marks are suppos¬ 
ed to represent the sanhh (shell), chakra (discus), gada ( club), and padma 
^lotus) which Vishnu bears in his four hands, whilst the central streak is Sri or 
iiakshmi. Some go so far as to have the emblems cicatrized on their bodies 

^ ^ased oa H, H, Wilson’s sketch of the sect in collected works (Ed. Rost), I, 40. “ The 

move devout obtain their from the pool in Dwarka, in Ga jrdt, where the gopi& 

tst females of the cattle-tenders drowned themselves \vhen they heard of Krishna’s death. 
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Pipa the Pajpufc. 


bj’ means of metallic stamps. All wear a necklace of the tulsi plant, and carry 
a rosary made of the same plant or of the seeds of the lotus. E4manands’ 
principal disciples have founded many important sects who still maintain an 
intercourse with the Eam^vats proper and with each other. Twelve are enumer¬ 
ated as the most conspicuous:—Asanand ; Kabir the weaverj Bai DAs the 
Chamar; Pipa the Rajput ; Sursurauand, Sukhanand, Bhavanand; Dhanna 
the Jat; Seua the Nai; Mahanand, Parmanand, and Srianand. This list, as 
noted by Wilson, shows the Catholic character of Ramanand's teaching. He, in 
fact, broke down the barriers of caste and taught that there was no difference 
between Bhagwan and the Bhakt, or the deity and his worshipper. That as 
the deity appeared under the forms of a boar, a fish, and a tortoise, the Bhakt 
might he born as a Cham dr or a Koli. . 

Leaving aside for the present the great apostles, such as Kabir and Rai Dds, 
who have founded schisms quite as important as the original sect, I shall note 
the minor teachers of the schools who, although they did not establish separate 
schools, have attained a great celebrity and are held in reverence by millions 
in these provinces. The Rajput Pipa is called Raja of Gangaraunor Oagraun, 
and was originally a worshipper of the female form of 
Shiva, but abandoned his home to become a disciple of 
Ramdnand at Benares. Amongst the stories related of him in the BTiahta 
Mala is one in wLich he is represented as meeting a furious lion in the forest. 
Pipa subdued the savage beast by merely throwing the holy tulsi rosary on 
the animal’s neck and whispering in his ear the mantra of the Ramavats. He 
then lectured the lion on the impropriety of devouring men and kine, and sent 
him away repentant and resolved not to sin so again. Some cakes were given 
to Sorsuranand by an outcaste, and the holy man changed them into tulsi leaves 
in his mouth. Dhanna was warned by Vishnu himself to become a disciple 
of E4n:ianand. Other celebrated followers of Ramanand were Kibhaji, Bur 
D4s, Tulsi Das, and Jajadeva. Nabhaji wrote ih^Blmkta Mdla^ of an account of 
the religious orders. He was by birth a Dom, one of the lowest castes. He 
was born blind, and having been miraculously restored 
to sight by Kil, a Vaishnava teacher, became an inmate 
of a ‘iimth and wTote his book for his guru. It is probable that he lived at the end 
of Akbar’s reign, as he was visited at Brindaban by Tulsi Das early in the reign 
of Shahjahan. Siir Das, a poet, was blind, and wrote many poems and hymns 
of various lengths in praise of Vishnu, chiefly, however,or stanzas of four 
lines, the first line forming a subject, which is repeated as the last and the 
burthen of the song. These stanzas are sung at public entertainments and at the 
devotional exercises of the V aishnava ascetics. The tomb of Sur Las is said to 
be in a grove at Shiupur, about two miles from Benares. Tulsi D4s was a native 
of H4jipur, in the Banda district, and urged by his wife, became a follower of 

a13 


Nabbiji. 
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Jayadera. 


B&ma. He tJaeia, abandoning his home, visited Benares, and afterwards 

Chitrakot, in the Banda district, where he was re ward- 
Tulsi DiSa ed by a visit from Hanuman in his dreams. He is 

said to have induced Shdhjahan to abandon the sacred site of old Debli and 
remove to Sh^hjahanabad* It would appear that he, as well as Nabhaji, became 
disciples of the K4mavat teacher, Agradds. Tulsi D4s followed his guru to Go- 
bardhan, but afterwards returned to Benares and commenced his celebrated 
Hindi version of the Eamiyana in samvat 1631 (1574 A.D.) He continued to 
reside in Benares and built a temple to Sita-Rama, and a math adjoining it, 
where he died in 1680 samvat, or 1623 A. D. Besides his great work, he is 
the author of a Sat Sai, or collection of one hundred stanzas; of the Bam 
Ghindvaliy a Gitavali, and Vinaya Fatrika^ a series of poetical compositions of 
a moral and religious tendency, besides a large number of hymns and short 
religious poems. Jayadeva was a resident of a village called Kinduvilva, and 
married subsequently to his espousing a coenobitio 
life. He is the author of the Gita Govinda, in praise 
of Krishna, and many strange stories are told of him. In one instance, having 
been robbed by thags, his hands and feet were cut off by the robb^jrs, but the in¬ 
jured limbs sprouted fresh again, and he also restored to life his wife Padmdvati, 
who had committed suicide from grief at his supposed death. The Ganges, too, 
to do him honour and to prevent his fatiguing himself, abandoned its old course 
and" came full eighteen kos out of its way, to enable him to perform his daily 
ablutions at ease. Here we leave the Vaishnavas for the present. 

Education, in the Eti.wa district, is under the supervision of the Inspector 

of the second or Agra Circle of the department of 
Education. ... ^ 

education, in concert with the local committee, of 

which the magistrate is officially the president. At the educational census in 

1847, there 'were 4 Arabic and 48 Persian schools, and 13 Sanskrit and 40 

Hindi schools in the district, or a total of 105 schools, attended by 833 pupils, or 

2‘6 per cent, of the school-going population. In the Arabic and Persian 

schools the average salary of the teachers was only Rs. 5-14-8 per mensem, 

and of the 48 Persian and Urdu schools, Etdwa contained 18, Phaphuiid 7; 

two villages, two each, and the remaining nineteen were found each in a 

different locality. There^were 48 teachers, and all of them, except three Kayaths, 

were Musalmans. Three of the teachers had been employed for over 20 years,^ 

3 for over 11 years, 7 for over 4 years, and the remainder for less than 4 yeai'S. 

Of the 398 pupils who attended, 198 were Musalmans, 134 were Kdyaths, 28 

were Brahmans, and 23 were Baniyas. In the four Arabic schools the Kor^n 

alone was taught. The Hindi schools were scattered over the whole district, 

the teach©ts, 33 were K4yaths, with an average salary of Rs. 3-11-5 per 

Of tho Sanskrit sphpols, 4 were situated ip Btawa, 2 in 
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stud the remainder in separate villages. The teachers were all Brahmans. Of 
the 435 pupils who attended these schools, 196 were Brahmans, 99 were 
Baniyas, 28 were Kdyaths, and 26 were Rajputs, whilst there were only four 
Husalmans- Etawa was one of the experimental disiricts placed under the 
Visitor-General of Schools, whose returns for 1850-51 show 248 unaided 
village schools, attended by 1,558 pupils^ and 7 tahsili Government schools, 
attended by 360 pupils.^ These tahsili schools were opened in 1850, the 
snperior zila school was opened in 1856, and at the same time village schools 
were reorganised. The female schools were opened in 1863 and the Anglo- 
vernacular aided schools were opened in 1864. The following statement gives 
theofiScial returns for 1860-61, 1871-72, and 1874-75 :—^ 


Educational Statistics of the Etdwa EistricL 
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Total, ... 

226 

1 8,372 

17,193 

1 192 

3,697 

229 

2 

2,887 


••• 

2,243 


^ There seems to be some error on the side of excess in the figures for 1860-51, for only 83 
schools are registered for Etawa city, and the di&triot is too small to admit of 248 schools 
elsewhere. 
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Class of school in 1874-75. 

Number of schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Averago daily atten¬ 
dance* 

Cost per head. 
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Total, 
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4,324 

282 

2 

3,631*54 
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1 34,683^ 


The superior zila school is usually known by the name of Hume^s High 
School, in compliment to the Collector of that name (Mr. A. 0, Hume, C.B.), 
who encourged its early development and erected the handsome school-house, 
in which it is held, in the year 1861. The school is under a European master, 
and is the best of its kind in the North-Western Provinces. The Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular school entered in 1860-61 is the original of Harness High School, and 
the two entered for 1871-72 are placed atPhaphund and AjitmaL The ver¬ 
nacular in common use in the tahsili and hslkabandi schools is Hindi. At 
the close of 1873 there were 187 pupils in Hume’s High School, of whom 172 
were Hindds and 15 were Musalmans, giving an average daily attendance of 
174*14. The system of instruction embraces English, Mathematics, and Per¬ 
sian or Sanskrit, and 84 boys are in the three highest classes in these subjects. 
Between 1865 and 1873, 42 boys passed the entrance examination of the Cal¬ 
cutta University. The aunnal cost to Government of the institution is Rs. 
11,604. Besides the school, there is attached to the institution a boarding-house 
with 35 scholars, of whom ten pay for their own support; three free schools, 
with an attendance of 224 pupils, and several Hindi schools, with an average 
attendance of 140 pupils. Taking the number of possible pupils at one-half the 
males from 6 to 20 years of age (124,429), there should have been 62,214 hoys 
at school in 1872, while there were only 2,887. This clearly shows the need that 
there is for the extension of the village school system. The retuns collected at 
the census, though inaccurate and untrustworthy in detail, still in their general 
x^nlt point to the same conclusion. The following statement shows the number 
of Hindiis and Musalmans, in 1872, of each sex at different ages and the num¬ 
ber who can read and write (literate), with the percentage of the same to 
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the total popnlation of the same religion, sex and age ; Christians and others 
neither Muhammadans nor Hindu are omitted as insignificant in numbers and 
influence :— 


Humus. | Mtjsaum/ns. 
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3*2 

136,696 
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9,332 
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1 

3-6 
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Mr. Hume deserves honourable mention for his efforts in tbe cause of education. 
Besides the High School, he built numerous halkabandi or village schools wher¬ 
ever there was anj important village or cluster of villages. These were all 
constructed on an uniform plan, and to each school he made a straight road 
in connection with the nearest high road of any importance, so that there might 
be no pretext for ignorance of locality. Several of these schools and nearly all 
the roads have fallen into great disorder, for in many instances the schools were 
only occupied owing to a certain amount of pressure which gradually died away 
after the novelty of their first institution had passed off. Mr. Neale writes : 

My experience of the district enables me to testify to the prevalence of a fair 
elementary education. The number of applicants from this district alone for 
employment in the settlement office was surprisingly large at the outset; and 
during the progress of my work here I could always command any number of 
Hindi readers and writers at a very low price ; so many indeed that I was able 
to select them competitively. But I do not think it safe to say much more of 
their farther attainments, excepting perhaps a limited knowledge of arithmetic. 
The halkabandi schoolmasters are an inferior class ,* they do not know that teach¬ 
ing consists of anything further than getting so much learnt by heart, with¬ 
out any regard to increasing the thinking powers of the learners. And I do not 
consider that the primers on the various subjects taught in these schools are of 
the fittest description, they seem to me trifling in matter and poor in composi¬ 
tion.’^ 
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Ihe post-office statistics for three years in the last decade are 


shown in the 


Post-office. 


following table :— 


Receipts. 


Year. . 

1 
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parcels. 
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In addition to the above, the receipts in 18d0-61 from staging bungalows 
amounted to Rs. 585, and the expenditure to Rs. 257 ; the receipts from ser¬ 
vice postage to Rs. 3,915, and the expenditure to the same amount, making a 
total receipts of Rs. 20,835. 

There are eleven imperial post-offices and thirteen district offices in the 
Etdwa district. The following table gives tbe number of letters, newspapers, 
parcels, and books, received and despatched during 1861-62, 1865-66, and 
1870-71:.^ 
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The imperial post-offices are at Etawa, Aohhalda, Ajitmal. Bidhuna, Bharth- 
na, Bakewar, Dalilnagar, Jaswantnagar, Auraiya, Phaphdnd, and Phaphuiid 
Railway-station. District offices are open at Aheripur, Airwa, Bela, Barhpura, 
Baralokpur, Ghakarnagar, Kudarkot, Usrdhar, Rdhin, and Sahdil. 

The chaukidars or village-watchmen are organised under Act XVI. of 1873, 
_ .. ■ and in 1876 numbered 1,388, or one to every 441 inha- 

bitants. There are 3,170 inhabited sites in the district, 
.al^o 82 road chaukidars, and of both the magistrate speaks in high 
tenp. auctioned cost is Rs. 53,412 per annum, which is met from the 
ten per cent. cess. The regular police enrolled under Act V. of 1861, during 
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the same year, numbered 53i men of all ranks. Their cost was Rs. 73/}67, of 
which Rs. 65,162 are debited to provincial funds. The proportion of police to 
area is one to every 3*07 square miles and to every 1,259 inhabitants. The fol¬ 
lowing statement shows the crime calendar for a series of years and the 
results of police action in the detection of crime and the prosecution of 
offender 
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These figures represent the normal state of crime throughout the district, 
and with the exception of burglaries and thefts, the administration compares 
favourably with other districts in the division. The only case of note of late 
years is that of Balwant Singh, son of Raja Jaswant Singh, c.s.l., who had 
long been a notoriously bad character, and was convicted of flogging to death a 
man and woman under circumstances of great atrocity. There are first-class 
police-stations at Et4wa, Ajitmal, Bidbuna, Bela, Pakewar, Jaswantnagar, 
Auraiya, Phaphund, and Baralokpur ; second-class stations at Basr4har, 
Bharthna, Orahar, Sahson, Barhpura, Chhachlitiiid, EZudarkot, Eanchausi, 
Sahail, and Airv^a; and third-class stations at Sandaus, Dalilnagar, Bijalpnr, 
Jarauli, Efratpur, and Shergarh. A first-class station has usually a sub-in¬ 
spector, two head-constables, and twelve men; a second-class station has from 
three to six constables less, and a third-class station has two head-constables 
and from six to nine men. An out-post has merely a head-constable and 
three men. 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows:— 

. The average number of prisoners in the jail in 1850 

was 462 ; in 1860 was 124, and in 1870 was 226 : the 
ratio per cent, of this average number to the population, as shown in the census 
of 1865 (626,444), was in 1850, *073: in 1860, ‘019; in 1870, '036. The 
number of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 1 , 020 , and in 1870 was 858, of whom 
wer 0 fel^lale^. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 620. Iii 
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1870 there were 245 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to 
average strength of 108*52 ; 7 prisoners died, or 3*10 of the average strength. 
The cost per prisoner per annum in 1870 was—for rations, Es. 18-10-4; clothing, 
Es. 3-8-4; fixed establishment, Es. 12-12-1; contingent guards, Rs. 5-15-3; 
police guards, Rs. 2-9-3; and additions and repairs, Rs. 5-1-7, or a total of 
Rs. 48-8-10. The total manufactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 
1,877-2-0, and the average earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 8-5-0. In 1870 the 
Muhammadan prisoners numbered 77, and the Hindu 649. There were 16 
prisoners under 16 years of age, 743 between 16 and 40, 88 between 40 and 
60, and 8 above 60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners 
^ex- 0 —agriculturists, 407 ; labourers, 280 ; Government servants, 46 ; and shop¬ 
keepers, 40. The jail statistics for the year 1874 are as follows. 

The Bhareh Raja is a Sengar belonging to one of the oldest families in the 
district, and his estate lies in parganah Auraiya, partly 
_ " * in the Jumna-Chambal duab at the confluence of the two 

Baja of Bhareh, rivers and partly on the left bank of the Jumna, while 

one village, Kacheri, lies to the south of the Chambal, adjoining Sandaus. 
It comprises fifty villages. The first four settlements (1802-03 to 1823-24) 
were made wdth R4o Mokat Singh as zamind4r, who assumed the title of 
Raja at the fourth settlement. The fifth and succeeding settlements up to 
that effected by Mr. Gubbins in 1840 were made with L41a Part4b Singh, his son, 
under the management of Raja Mokat Singh’s brother, Kunwar Z41im Singh. 
Partab Singh died, and from 1855 to October, 1870, the estate was under the 
Court of Wards. Raja Mahendra Singh attained his majority in 1870 and the 
estate was released, but he enjoyed it barely a year, and on his demise, in Septem¬ 
ber, 1871, it was again taken charge of by the district authorities. The young 
Rani Baisni, widow of the late Raja, and Rani Chandel, his mother, now own 
the estate. The former resides with her father in the Rai Bareli district of 


Oudh, and the latter receives an allowance from the estate and lives at Bhareh. 
Mr. Lawrence, in a recent report on the estate, writes:—“ The uncle of the 
deceased, Raja Kunwar Riip Singh, once a rebel, is now quietly living at Etawa; 
Kehari Singh, his son, is at Bhareh, They both enjoy their allowances. R4iii 
Ohandel still continues her hostility to the father and son, though she has gone 
through the form of forgiving the latter; still the family differences do and 
must remain unsettled. It is an unfortunate state of things : two childless 
E4nis, the rebel brother-in-law of the elder, and his son of twenty-two years of 
age a confirmed opium-eater, and, I am afiraid, a hopeless protege. Such as he 
is, the hopes of the brotherhood are centred in him. Bat he is unable to take 
up a proper position for want of means, and while the Rani Baisni continues an 
absentee, it is impossible to do more for him than has been done. Things must 
continue as they are during R4ni ChandeTs life, and on her demise R4ni Baisni will 
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{)ro1jably I'rtiirn to Bbareli. Of tlie accumulations (about eight lakhs of rupees) 
left by the late Baja, a large portion was appropriated by the Bard Chandei 
before the property was placed under the Court, and the rest has gone to make 
tip a loan of Es* 60,000 to the estate of Kunwar Zohar Singh in the same 
district.” The Bhareh estate has now an actual rental of Es. 55,954 and a 
potential rental of Rs. 69,431, and pays a revenue of Rs. 34,266. For the fiscal 
history of the Jumna-Chambal portion, see Bhareh in the alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment following. 

Taluk a Bum belonged to the head of the Sen gar family who settled in 

this district, and its chief has always borne the title of 

' laliika Bum. , i 

Baja. It was founded by a tribe of the Sengars who 

under their leaders, a Baja, a Rai, and a Rawat, crossed the Jumna some six 
centuries ago and occupied a large portion of the district. The Baja settled 
at Ruru, a village on the right bank of the Puraha in parganah Bidhuna ; 
the Bai at Bhikra, and the Bawat at Kansi, in the same parganah. The last 
Baja of Ruru in lineal descent was Khushal Singh, who died some fifteen years 
before the cession, leaving^ several widows, a nephew, Himanchal Singh, ill 
the third descent from his brother, Sumer Singh, and an illegitimate son named 
Ghansam Singh, said to be by an Abirin mother.” The first settlement after 
the cession included 34f villages, and was made at a revenue of Es. 54,668 
with Himanchal Singh. The second settlement was made with the Rani. 
Bhadaiirin, widow of Raja Khush41 Singh, in consequence, it is said, of the 
absence of Himanchal Singh. The third settlement was made with the 
Rani, notwithstanding the application of Himanchal Singh to be allowed to 
engage, and the fourth settlement was also made with her at a revenue of 
Rs. 50,777 for 35|- villages. During the currency of the fourth settlement, 
Himanchal Singh brought a suit in the Provincial Court of Bareilly against the 
Rani Bhadauriu and Chandan Singh of Sabar, who managed the property for 
her, resting his claim on an alleged adoption by the Rani. The court held his 
claim not proved, and dismissed the suit on the IBth April, 1813. Thereupon 
the claimant appealed to the Sudder Diwaai Ad4Iat, and, in August, 1817, his 
claim was again rejected, but on the application of Ghansam Singh, the addition 
was made to the decree that Ghansam was the true heir and entitled to 
possession. The fifth settlement was made with Ghansam Singh at the 
revenue of the previous settlement, but in the meanwhile Himanchal appealed 
to the Privy Council, and in January, 1834, an order was made dismissing not 
only Himanchal’s claim but Ghansam’s claim. The estate was thus left 
without an owner and was placed under direct management, and was summarily 
assessed in 1246 /asli (1838-39A.D,) at a revenue of Rs. 53,154. At the 
settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, Mr. Gubbins admitted the village 


^Bottrd^a Rec., January 2, 1828, 
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proprietors to engage for 31 villages of the talukaj bearing a revenue of 
Es. 32^023, whilst 30 villages declared to be the property of the Runi rdj^ and 
paying a I’evemie of Rs. 2 I 5 O 6 I, were leased in farm for fifteen years, subject to 
a talukadari allowance of Es. 4^249 per annum for the benefit of the Rnru Raja. 
Mr. Gubbins recommended that Himanchal Bingh should be lecognizeA. as 
Raja, but he did not live to enjoy his new dignity, and before his death every¬ 
thing belonging to him, including even the materials of the house he lived in, 
was sold in execution of a decree for costs in the suit he lost before the Privy 
Council. His heir, Fateh Singh, was admitted to engage, and it was directed 
that the proceeds of the farm should accumulate for Fateh Singh during his 
minority. In 1857, Fateh Singh joined the rebels, or, as the people say, was 
unable to prevent his followers ^nd dependents from acting with those in arms 
against authority in the district. He died before he was brought to trial, hut 
his' estate was confiscated, and his‘ son, still recognized as the head of the 
IBengars, now possesses only the family village of Ruru Italdn and three 
small neighbouring estates. The bulk of the property has been distributed in 
rewards for services during the same period. The young Raja is an intelligent 
and well-disposed lad, though somewhat unpolished, and anything that 
can be done for liim and his family would be welcomed as a boon by the 
great mass of his clan thro-ugbout the district. His present estates are not 
worth more than one thousand rupees a year, and it is feared that his eflPoJts 
to keep up the traditional display of the head of his house may eventually 
involve in ruin this last remnant of the once fairly sufficient possessions 
of the Ruru raj. In 1874, he was appointed tahsild^r and has been doing 
w^elL 

The Rio of Eakdotu is a member of another old Sengar Thdkur family 
Rioof KjskaotuandiQinoif settled in parganah Auruiya. He has now only five 
branches. ^3. villages, and the present holder embarrasses him¬ 

self in a vain attempt .to keep up the traditional glory of his house. The home 
of the Sengar chief of Patti Nakkat was of sufficient importance in the reign 
of Akbar to give its name to a maMi or fiscal sub-division, but it has long 
since disappeared from the list of county families. Amongst the junior and 
less well-known members of the great Sengar house may be mentioned the L^la 
of Sahar, in parganah Bidhtina. The founder of the family was Sadan Singh, 

Taluka iSahar ^ petty sharer in the proprietary right to the village 

of Man. He made himself useful to the Oudh gover¬ 
nors, AlmaS" All Ehan, and Raja Baramal, and through their influence and his 
c>vm industry collected together the nucleus of a taluka just before the cession 
of the district to the British, Sadan Singh transferred his services to our 
earlier CoUectoi's, and for the aid rendered by him was not only confirmed in 
his possessions but also received a considerable reward. When the Collector 
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vas^'ordered feo negotiate a loan with the utmost promptitude for the exigencies 
of the ariBv in the field, Sadan Singh rendered essential aid, and between him¬ 
self and Udaichand of Kanauj subscribed nearly a lakh of rupees to the loan. For 
these reasons he was always a favourite with the district authorities, and trans¬ 
mitted his estate almost intact to his son Chandan Singh, in whose time ruin 
came on the home. 


The assessment of the first and second settlements of the taluka was made 
Rs. 1,45,251 for 158f villages; this was raised at the third settlement to 
E«. 1,59,251, and at the fourth settlement to Rs. 1,75,201. In 1831, the area 

Fiscal hi^ry of ^ 

12,899, by which the revenue of the taluka was reduced 
to Rs. 1,62,301. Sahar passed through the furnace of the famine of 1837-38, 
and the talukadar was utterly unable to recover the rents from his cultivators. 
Still Government, in order to carry out its anti-taluka policy, pressed for tbe 
arrears aiid brought the estate to auction in 1838 for an arrear of Rs. 55,991. 
No purchaser appeared, and the right, title, and interest of Chandan Singh in 
150|- villages fell to Government for ten rupees. The villages were then sum¬ 
marily settled with the residents in 1246 /asii (1838-39 A.D.) at a progressive 
revenue which, in 1248 /ash] amounted to Rs. 1,83,525. Several villages 
remained under direct management for want of farmingoffers ; others broke down 
ill 1247 /asli, in which year the balances were very heavy, and would have been 
greater had not the revision of settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 commenced, 
when considerable reductions were made by Mr. Gubbins. There is little doubt 
but that the enhancements of the third and fourth settlements left Jess than one 
third of the rental assets to the proprietor, but still tbe profits made by Chandan 
Singh were very large. Mr. Gubbins attribntes^ the ultimate ruin of Chandan 
Singh ^^partly to his having divided his large estate among connections who 
enjoyed a large share of the profits and failed him in his hour of need, and part¬ 
ly to his having by his own profuse expenditure, by the great increase demand¬ 
ed from him at the fourth settlement, and by the loss sustained in the bad scan? 
son of 1241/ash and later years, become so inextricably involved as to compel 
Mm to forestal the rents of the coming year, to make good the revenue of the 
past.’’ He alvrays paid his revenue with punctuality and managed bis affairs 
so well that he was generally reverenced and respected by all but his own tribe, 
who could never forgive his sudden rise to power and authority over them.” 
Chandan Singh was succeeded by his son Chhatar Singh, who is still alive and 
did us good service in the mutiny. The present representative has but a few 
pillages, the chief of which is Sahar, noted for its pretentious mud fort, and for 
its having been in former times the head of a malidl or fiscal snh-division cor-? 
responding to the modern parganah. 


1 II, Set. Eep., 327. 
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Connected with the Sahar family is theMalhausl family. As early as 1808, 
Malhausi Sadan Singh laid claim ^ to hold Malhausi on a fixed 

revenue (mukarari)^ and in the following year Chandaii 
Singh presented a similar application. Neither of these petitions were com¬ 
plied with, but Malhausi and the adjacent villages were incorporated into the 
■Sah^r taluka. Mahpal Singh, brother of Chhatar Singh of Sahar, now owns 
Malhausi, and about nineteen other villages which he saved from the general 
wreck by paying up the arrears of revenue due upon them. Two other minor 
offshoots of the Sengar house of Ruru are the Rao of Bhikra and the Rawat of 
Ransi, both in the Bidhiina parganab, bat they are now merely petty share¬ 
holders and were not at any time during British rale possessed of much influence. 

The Chaiihans of Partdbuer are of the same family as the OhaulAns of 
Chauhans. The Raja of R^^jor and Mainpuri and the Bhadauriyas of Chand- 
Partabiier. According to local tradition, they are lineal 

descendants of Prithiraj, the Chauhan ruler of Dehli, who fell in battle in 
11S3 A.D. He was succeeded by Karan Singh, who lived in Iiidul, and his 
I80B, Harafr Singh, founded the city and fort of Eantambhor and fell in its 
defence.*^ He left a son, Udham or Urham Rao, who had six: wives and eighteen 
sons, and nothing to give them. The sons grew up to manhood and became 
leaders of mercenaries, and urged on by the ceaseless stream of Musalmau 
invasion, cast about them for new lands to occupy. At this time, the tract of 
country now comprised in the districts of Cawnpore, Etdwa, Mainpuri, Eta, 
Fariikhabad, and the south of Agra was occupied by the Meos, and Sumer 
S4h, one of the bravest of the sons of Urham, obtained a commission to bring 
the Meos into subjection. He collected a considerable body of followers, and 
departing from Nimrana, occupied the whole of the western parganahs, as the 
Sengars had already taken possession of those on the east. Local tradition 
gives the date 1253 sanvat (1196 A.D.) for the settlement in Etiiwa, and Mr, 
A- 0. Hume suggests the date 1267 A.D. I think that both dates are too 
early, and that 1350 A.D. or thereabouts is the earliest date that can be assign¬ 
ed to the permanent settlement of the Chauhans in the district. The chronicles 
go on to say that Sumer was so successful as to bring under his sway or to 
lay the foundations of 1,162 townships. He then made Etawa his capital, and 
shortly afterwards commenced the building of the old fort of Etfi,wa, on the loft 
bank of the Jumna, He gave to his brother, Brahm Deo, the fief of Rajor, 
with the title of Raja^, and Brahm Deo had two sons, Deo Brahm, who 
remained in Rajor, and Rai Parbip, who became chief of Bhongaon, and he made 
another brother, Ajaichand, Raja of Chandaus or Chandwar; other brothers 

iE<3ard’s Rec., February 12, 1808, No. I: August 9, No. 46 : January 9, 1809, No. 26. 

? B&nkiubhoT bad been founded long before tbe date assigned to Hainir, and was an old and 
fselebrated fortress of the Hindus when it was captured by Shama-ud-diu in 1226 A,D. Dowson^s 
Itiliot, II., 324, 3 xbia part is very differently related by the Rajor Raja. . 
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occupied Nepal, Orissa^ &e. Smuer Singli was very good to Brahmans and 
gave manj^ villages to themp Amongst his gifts mention is made of Chhi- 
bramau, which is said to have been founded by Sumer and to have been named 
by him Sumeramau. Sumer was succeeded by his son Jai Singh, who is said to 
have distinguished himself in the emperor’s service, in reducing and taking 
prisoner an Afghan marauder near Patan in Gujrat. For this service he ob¬ 
tained a grant of certain villages in jdglr^ and he is further known as the founder 
of Jaisinghpura, now called Jatpura, near Etawa. His son was Birsingh 
Deo, the founder of Birsinghpura, and he was succeeded by his son Danda 
Rai, the founder of Daiidpur. Next came Sakat Singh, who founded Sakatpur 
and gave it in charity to Brahmans. After him we have his son Ohandarbhan, 
the founder of Cliandarpur, a hamlet of Partabner, and next Chhatar Singh and 
his son BikramaJitjtho founder of Bikraniapur, now an appanage of Part4bner. 

Bikramtijit w'as sucseeded by Partab Singh, and, in his time, Etawa was 
invaded by the Marhattas^ under Hari Pant, Siibah of Grwaliar, and the fort 
of Eldwa wms taken. Partab Singh then built the present mud-fort at Par¬ 
tabner, and after a time the Marhattas were succeeded by the governors on the 
part of the Miighali, who gave to Raja Partab some 413 villages in pargnaalis 
Haveli Et4wa, Dehli-Jdkhan, and Karhal. Partab Singh was succeeded by 
Kharag Singh, and he by Medini Sah, whose son was Judh Singh. Nextc ame 
Gaj Singh, the founder of Gajsinglipur, now called Bajtalua, in parganah Eiawa, 
who distributed the taluka into four parts amongst his four sons in 1749 san^ 
(1683 A.D.) He was succeeded by Gopal Singh, who was stri])ped of all his 
possessions by tlie Musalrnan governors and was confined to Partdbner. Next 
came Narpat Singh, Sambhar Singh, the learned and charitable Nardyan 
Singh, and the skilful archer Daryao Singh. The last is noticeable for his 
grove, garden and vvell on the Ghat-ka-gaon road, and the pavilion erected by him 
in the Partabner fort. He lived at the cession to the British, and was succeeded 
by Chait Singh, whose personal extravagance, aided by the conduct of the 
numerous relatives who lived upon his charity, so completely involved the estate 
that much had to be sold to save the remainder. He was succeeded by his son 
Lokindur Singh, who had the good fortune to be placed under the guardianship 
of his uncle, Zohar Singh, in 1855. The latter, for his services during the 
mutiny, was rewarded with the grant of several villages. Other houses of the 
same stock were the Rajas of Chakarnagar and Sakrauli and the Rao of Kishni. 
At the settlement, in 1840, the Partabner estate comprised eleven villages, 
assessed at a revenue of Rs. 7,866. Many claims were preferred by the 
occupants of the several villages to be admitted to engage direct for the Govern¬ 
ment revenue, but in only one case, the village of Arampiir, were the claims 

1 Nothing was known of the Marhattas in Etawa even in 1740 san.^ so that the predecessor 
of Gaj .Singh could not have lived in their time if this date were correct. 
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allowed, and here the Eaja was allowed 2 Lmallhdna amountiiig to 18 per cent, of 
the gross assets. At both the last and the present settlements the Raja has been 
treated with marked leniency, and he now owns twenty villages in full proprie¬ 
tary right. The Raja himself is nearly imbecile, but his cousin Risal Singh, 
who manages the estate, is intelligent and energetic, and the heir to the ffadi is 
a bright and clever boy. The family is poor and with difficulty maintains a 
becoming state, but Mr. Hume did much for them by assisting them to 
raise the rents of the cultivators to a fair standard. 


The Chakarnagar taluka was situated in the Chambal-Jumna du4b, and 
^he lands comprising it are now in the Bharthna tahsfl, 

Tftluka CliaTtaruagar. were bounded on the west by Maholi in patti 

Kamait, and on the east by Mana Sanda in taluka Bhareh, and comprise a coun¬ 
try much cut up by the ravines of the two great rivers. The level upland is 
extremely limited, and no single village is beyond the influence of the ravines. 
There is no good tir or kachdr land along the Chambal, though along the Jumna, 
certain vili^-ges, ^uc}la^ Gohani, Naugaon, &o., possess some excellent alluvial 
land. The taluka was founded by Tilokchand, one of the brothers of Sumer 
Sail, to whom was given the title of Rawat. He was succeeded by Lai Sab, and 
lie by Kharag Sen. Then came TJdairaj, Ramsahai, and Chhatar Singh, who 
was the first to assume the title of Raja. He was followed by Purga Das, 
Kirat Singh, Mathura Das, Mandhita Singh, Indurjft, Ajit, Eamhaksh Singh, 
Lachhman, Bakht Singh, Kalyan Singh, Khush^l Singh, and Bhup41 Singh. 
In 1803, the Collector was severely exercised by the conduct of Baja Ram 
Baksh Singh of Chakarnagar, who persisted in retailing the semblance of the 
semi-independent power that, thanks to the troublesome character of ]x\b country 
and the anarchy and confusion of the times, he had been accustomed to,^ and at 
last the Magistrate was applied to and the estate was attached. The immediate 
cau^e of the Raja’s recusance was that he was called upon for the surrender of cer¬ 
tain thags and dakaits who resided in his territory, and paid him a portion of their 
ill-gotten gains in return for his protection. He at once fled across the Cham-’ 
hal, but the Government declined to endorse the Magistrate’s proceedings, and 
directed him first to proceed by regular inquiry and inform the Raja that if he 
returned his estate would be restored to him on his paying up the arrears of 
I'evenue due from it, and on his giving security for future good behaviour. The 
Raja accepted these conditions, and a settlement was made with him fron; 1210 to 
1213 at Rs. 12,344, but still, as already noticed, the trouble he gave led the 
5o^rd of Commissioners itself to recommend that the estate should be settled 
in perpetuity with him at a fixed annual revenue. The second settlement, frqm 
1213 to 1215 faslij was made with R^m Singh’s son, Lachhman, at the same 
revenue. The third settlement was made with Lala Bakht Singh, son of 

1 Board’s Rcc, NoTembfr 39, 1809, No. 7 A.; July 19, 1803, No. 9; August 9, Nos. I, 9. 
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Lachliman, at a slight increase, tlie revenue amounting to Rs. 13,726. The 
fourth settlement was made with Bakht Singh, who was succeeded by his 
brother Kalyan Singh, and the revenue was increased to Es. 15,001. 
At the settlement in 1840 Mr. Gubbins found all the villages of the taluka 
except Chakarnagar and Ganiar in the occupancy and management of various 
members of the family, who paid the Raja fixed rents, the aggregate of which, 
with the rent of Qani4r, was equivalent to the State demand on the taluka, leav¬ 
ing Chakarnagar* alone rent-free in the possession of the Raja. The dates of 
the alienation of the villages varied very much, each succeeding Raja having 
made grants to his relatives, who, in some villages, had so far multiplied as to 
form cultivating communities holding in pattiddn tenure, and in others the 
cultivation was managed by tenants under them. In a few villages the pos¬ 
session of the Chauhan village communities appeared to be independent of, and 
antecedent to, the possession of the Raja, and these tenures, known as ^ hirts\ 
are said to have been sometimes revoked by the Raja, who conferred them on 
his own more immediate relations. The exercise of such power must have 
been attended with such danger and hardship, both from the difficulty of dis¬ 
possessing parties after long occupancy, and the necessity of providing for them 
after ejection, that it could seldom have been had recourse to.- 
The Sahson taluka, lying in the Chambal-Kiiari Duab, to the south of the Oha- 
karnagar taluka, was not Included in British territory 
aluka K. ahson. until 1214 fadl (1806-07 A.D.) when the first settle¬ 

ment^ was made with Raja Lachhman Siugh of Chakarnagar at a revenue of 
Es. 3,001. At the second settlement the revenue was raised to Rs. 3,601, and at 
the third to Rs. 4,601. On the accession of Kalydn Singh to the Chakarnagar 
gadi^ he also was admitted to engage in 1825-26 at the same revenue, and 
the relative position af the talukadar and village proprietors remained un¬ 
changed until the revision under Regulation IX. of 1833. A few villages 
were held under grants from the Rajas by Chauhans, one (Pasiya) by Kachh- 
w^has, and one (Pipraula Garhiya) by Paribars, whilst the remainder were 
held in direct management by the Raja. During the revision, claims were 
advanced to almost every village in both talukas, and these were at first 
Effect of Mr. GubbiHs’ strenuously opposed by the Raja. Mr. Gubbins 
arrangements. decided in favour of the claimants* when they 

occupied the soil as a pattiddri or hhdgachdra community, holding from 
a remote period and on a title which could not be proved to be derived 
from the Raja; and against them, wherever the claimants’ possession 
was merely zaminddri and clearly derived from a grant of any of the 
Raja’s ancestors.” A malikdna allowance of eighteen percent, on the assumed 
assets was allowed to the Raja in all cases where a sub-settlement was made 


^ Board’s Eec., January 6, 1807, No. 6j January 8, 180^, No. 7 ; July 11, 1809, No, S. 
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with the inferior proprietors, to continue as long as the Raja was out of the 
direct management. In this manner, eight villages of Chakarnagar and two 
of Sahson were settled with the resident proprietary bodies by order of the 
'Settlement officer, and subsequent to the settlement, at the voluntary request 
of the Raja, thirteen other villages of Chakarnagar and three of Sahsou were 
settled with the occupant parties as proprietors, subject to a similar talukadari 
allowance to the Haja as malikdna, Mr. Gubbins found the rate on the assess¬ 
able area in Chakarnagar as high as Re. 1-9-3 per acre, whilst in Sahson it 
was only Re. 0-12-3. In the former taluka, the villages were pressed with ail 
exorbitant revenue which entirely broke down in the famine year (1837-38), and 
the Raja was only enabled to pay the revenue from the surplus profits in 
Sahson. When the settlement came on he was in great difficulties and owed 
large balances for 1246-47 fasli, Mr. Gubbins therefore, to equalise the 
assessments, reduced the revenue of Chakarnagar to Rs. 10,057, and increased 
that of Sahson to Rs. 5,120, giving a total decrease of Rs. 4,425. Sakhaiya 
Sakrauli was added to Sahson at a revenue of Es. 346. The estate flourished 


up to the mutiny, when the Raja joined the rebels, followed by many of the 
men in whose favour he had beeu ousted, and his estates were confiscated 
and distributed amongst those who gave assistance. A similar fate befol 
the R&na of SakraulL Ohitr Singh, son of Guman Siugh of Jasohan, assumed 
the title of Rao through the influence of the Bhadawar Raja, but early lost 
his estates. He is said to have been descended from an illegitimate branch of 
the family.^ The Rao of Kishni also lost his estates at an early period. 

Taluka Kamait, formerly in parganah Barhpura, and now in parganah 


Taluka Kamait. 


Etawa, is situated in the extreme western portion of 
the Jumna'Ghamhal duab attached to this district. It 


extends from the boundary of the Agra district to the village of Khandesi Ghar, 
in the Bharthna parganah, and includes 56 mah^Is. This tract, at the cession, 
was occupied by a colony of Bhadauriya Rajputs, from the great Bhadauriya 
head-quarters at Naugaon, in the Agra district. Narind Singh Rao of Barh- 
pnra was then head of the clan, and in 1210 fasli (1802-03 A.D.) was per¬ 
mitted to engage as farmer for the taluka. In the cold weather of 1804 he 
broke out into opeu rebellion, and in February, 1805, he was outlawed and 
expelled, and a village.settlement was made with the resident proprietary com¬ 
munities. These were, at first, admitted to engage only as farmers, but by 
degrees they were admitted to full proprietary rights, and by the time the revi¬ 
sion of settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 commenced, only seven villager 
remained on a farming tenure. Of these, Barhpura was settled with the family 
of the ousted chief, and the remainder with the cultivating occupants. During 
the mutiny the R^o of Barhpura exerted himself to prevent his clansmen from 

I See Board'aRec., July 15, 1809, No. 20 j Marclx 13, 1826, No. 88. 
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following in the course adopted by their neighbours, the Sengars, and he is still 
looked up to as the head of the clan in this district, though of course inferior 
in dignity to the Raja of Kaugaon, in parganah B4h Panahat, in the Agra 
district. See further under Kamait in the alphabetical arrangement, 

Taluka Sandaus, better known as Parihara in the old records, comprises the 
Taiuka Parihara or duab at the confluence of the Kuari and the Chambal and 

Sandaus. ^ Small patch of country to the south between the Ku4ri 

and the Sind. The taluka did not come into the possession of the British until 
1805-06, and it was then leased for 1213 to 1215 fasli to Raja Madho Singh, 
a connection of Sindhia, who held the fort of Sandaus. Of him the Collector 
writes :—He never condescended to appear in person, or even to appoint an 
agent to answer for him at the head-quarters of the district, nor did he ever 
admit the tah^iidar, or allow of any direct intercourse. The tahsildar, by my 
express orders and instructions as to particular caution in his conduct and 
mode of communication and manner of requiring payment, has hitherto realized 
the revenue from this person without balance, though with delay and difSculty. 
Had the usual processes been adopted, not a cowrie of revenue would have been 
collected, not an inch of land possessed.” This formidable person was asked, in 
common with the other talukadars, to state his rental, but he took no notice of 
the request, and it was not considered expedient to urge the requisition 
further.” The amount^ of the lease is stated to be Rs. 8,001, At the expira¬ 
tion of the settlement, the conduct of the Raja was such that the lease was not 
renewed, and the taluka was held in direct management for the years 121$ 
to 1219 fasli, and brought in about Rs. 10,000 per annum. MMho Singh 
made several applications for the farm, but all were refused,^ and a settlement 
was made with the village proprietors in 1220 fasli, with whom the successive 
settlements have been made to the present day. See, further, Sandaus in the 
alphabetical arrangement. 

The Parihar Raja of Malhajini has little claim to the title of Raja. Mahip 
Sincrh from Jagni.near Mahoba, came into the district 

BaiaofMalb4jmi. » 

some sixty years ago under me protection ot the liana 
of Sakrauli, whose daughter he married. W ith the aid of some money borrowed 
from Jagat Singh, Raja of Tirwa, in the Farukhabad district, who married the 
daughter of Zalim Singh, Parihar, eight villages were purchased in 1813, and 
wdth them he contrived to assume the title of Raja through the influence o^the 
Bhadawar Raja and by virtue of his wife’s ancestry. The estate now eompris- 
ing eight villages is under the Court of Wards, and the young Raja is a pupil 
at the Etdwa High School. The tilah on investiture is given by the Raja of 

^ See Board’s Eec., January 6, 1807» No. 6. * Jhid, May 18, 1810, No. 20 ; May 34, 

Ho. SC-; April 2, 1811, No. 18 ; May 17, 1813, No. 364 j May 16,1815, Ho. 15, and July 
7 , 1815, No. 33. 
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Bhadawar. Zohar Singla^ father of Zahar Singh, and uncle of the Partdbner 
chief, obtained several villages for services during the 
Zabar Singbof Cbakar- mutinj, including the confiscated village of Ohakarna- 
gar and others. All of these villages were very lightly 
assessed, but owing to the extravagance and profligacy of the present owner, 
they have lately been taken under the Court of Wards. The estate now com¬ 
prises some twenty-six villages scattered over every parganah in the district 
except Phaphund, and is heavily encumbered. As a new man, Zabar Singh has 
no influence in his villages, and himself a cripple, the management of his estate 
lay entirely in the hands of interested agents who led it to the brink of destruc¬ 
tion. There is now some hopes that his heirs may reap some benefit from 
the acquisitions of the founder of the family, Zohar Singh. 

Sahail or Sah%al in parganah Bidhtina was formerly a patti of parganah 

Sahar and was separately assessed during the earlier 

Taluka Sahail in par- {settlement.^ In 1809 it was annexed^ to parganah 
ganab. Bidhuna. ,. , . ^ . 

Phaphund, and at the re-distribution oi parganahs m 

1857 was included in Bidhuna. Harbans Singh of Sahail is the representa¬ 
tive of an old Gaur Thakur family, who claim for their clan a very extended 
possession over the eastern portion of this district and the neighbouring par¬ 
ganahs of the Oawnpore district. Most of their estates, in this district, have 
long ago passed into the hands of the Kayatb Ohaudhriand Kanungo families. 

The Brahmans trace their origin as landholders to their having accom¬ 
panied the Eajpiit tribes in their immigrations. They 
originally served the men of the sword as 'pandits^ 
purohitSy and pnjdrisy and received grants of land for their subsistence, wdiich 
by thrift, and often by fraud, they increased to the respectable proportions that 
they now possess. Chief amongst the Bi'ahman landholders is Eaja Jaswant 
Singh, C.S.I., and next to him comes Budh Singh, and a numerous body of 
smaller landholders of no ancestral dignity. Jaswant Singh obtained his title 
and five villages free of revenue in perpetuity and seven villages free of revenue 
for life, for his services in the mutiny. He and the majority of the Brahman 
proprietors are of the Kanaujiya stock, which here take the place of the Gaur 
Brahmans so common in the upper Duab. The colony is said to have been founded 
by two leaders, Mahesh and Ganesh, who came here, and under the Saharan 
Brahmans began to acquire land by squatting or by taking up small farms of 
revenue on undertaking to pay the arrears. Eaja Jaswant Singh’s father, Khaman 
Singh, had the title of Rao, whence or when acquired is not known, as the original 
title was only Cbaudhri, and he held a taluka comprising some forty villages. 
Mr. Seale says that Kham‘^n Singh was remarkable ^^for his improvidence 

Eec., January 23, 1808,Nos. 8, 9 ; February 2, 1809, No. 27; May 19, 1809, Nq. 31. 
a AiigUBt 17,1809, No. 15 ; August 28, No. 16 ; June 7, 1810, No. 3. 
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and recklessness, and thongh personally very popular with the district off!-' 
cers, their influence could not prevent the alienation of nearly all his property. 
Probably the want of harmony between himself and his son, the present Raja, 
rendered the Eao still more reckless. There is a story current that the few vil¬ 
lages saved to the family were bought in for him by locking out tbe richest 
and most eager of the intending purchasers whilst the auction was going on.” 
Dhdlipnagar was settled with the father of Eao Khaman Singb, and he himself 
was admitted to engage^ for it in 1815. The estate, however, fell to ruin in 
the famine of 1837-38, and at the subsequent settlement, tbe Rao preserved 
only a malikdna allowance of 18 per cent, in six villages ; the proportionate 
balance on the remainder of the taluk a was paid up by those of the village 
occupants whose title to the management had been recognized. Budh Singh, 
son of CShaudhri Ohakarpan, possesses two out of the five villages once belong¬ 
ing to his family. He showed unswerving fidelity in the mutiny, and was 
rewarded for his services by a grant of money. Talukas Korwa and Koelita 
belonged to Kanaujiya Brahman families connected with tbe Lakhna house, 
but these were got rid of by auction sale” since the British occupation of the 
district and were settled "with the village communities. 

Head of the E4yath families comes that of Raghunath Singh, talukadar 


Kayafcli families. 


of Burhadana and Umri, who owns thirty-two villages 
and is one of the wealthiest men in the district He 


is of the Sribastab family and Dnsara aZ, and traces his origin to one 
Udaikaran, who emigrated from Ajudhiya to the court of Prithiraj at Dehli, 
Showing himself to be brave and clever, he was sent with a force to Phaphiind 
to chastise the Meos, and in 1191 A.D. succeeded in obtaining a formal patent 
for a tract valued at half a lakh of rupees, with the title of Chaudhri. Pokhar 
Das, the son of Udaikaran, was confirmed in the office of hereditary kannngo 
of Phaphund, with further emoluments by the Musalmans, and various members 
of the family added to their wealth in the service of the Chauhans of Etawa. 
Next in importance to the Burhadana family come a number of E^jath 
families in the EtSwa parganah, notably those in Auraiya, who are Saksena 
Kiyaths of the Pardhdn aZ. These latter say that they came from Kananj after 
the death of Jaichand, and when Sumer Sah, Chauhan, took possession of Etawa, 
they entered his service. Pokhar Das and Nirmal Das, his sons, obtained the office 
of Chaudhri, and with it the grant of several villages which are still in the posses¬ 
sion of their descendants. The office of kamingo of parganah Etawa is hereditary 
in the family, and has always, for centuries, been held by some member of it. To 
tbe Kayath family of Cbakwa and Parasna belonged Nawal Rdi, the governor of 
Etawa, who was killed by the Bangash Navrab of Farukhabad in the last centuxy. 
The Chakwa Kayaths are of the Saksena got and Ehare al; they came into the 


^Board's Bee., Mays, 1815, Nf?, iiO, 
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district about four hundred years ago, and were given ^]pac}ilsi (2’5) of village®, 
which they increased to sixty, but retained only twenty at the cession in 1801-02. 
They hold now only eight villages, the reraainder having been abandoned by 
them or taken from them during the famine. The Par^sna Kayaths are a 
branch of this family. Kdyaths of the same subdivision, but of the Dusara 
al^ held taluka Sar^i Ekdil, which was dismembered in 1837-38. Eai Dnniya- 
Jyat belonged to the Chakwa family and held a ‘small estate in this district, 
but having heen appointed akhbarnavis to the Nawib of Lucknow, he left 
the Country, and by degrees parted with his villages. The last village was sold 
for a very high price to Bhuteli Bto Kishan only a few years ago. Taluka 
Fanja, comprising twelve villages, was early settled with Chaudhri Brijlochan 
Dds, a K4yath of Mdnj, but previous to 1840 he transferred his rights to Durga 
Farshad, It^yath of Farnkhabad, whose son, Takht Rai, was admitted to engage¬ 
ments for eleven villages by Mr. Gubhins in 1840. The Kayaths of Munj 
are now sharers in only three or four villages, though they once possessed forty 
or fifty, which have mostly fallen into the hands of their bailiffs. 

Amongst the trading classes, the family founded by Mota Mai, who came here 
from Jalaun some four hundred years ago, is worthy 
Trading houses. of notice. He was a Khatri, and built the cAihisranth 

on the river, and the palatial residence, of which the remains bear witness to the 
builder’s taste and affluence, though the marble and stone-work has been 
removed and sold by his pauper descendants. He was followed by the ancestors 
of Dilsukh Rai Sacha, the banker so eminent for his integrity and wealth in 
the last century. From this family are descended the present bankers of Etawa, 
Shiunarayan and Gulab Chand, who hold thirteen whole villages besides 
shares in others, and Eadha Lai, Amrao Singh, Kirpa Ram, and others. Am- 
Singh has acquired considerable wealth by trade, and has purchased several 
villages, the chief of which is Munj. He is, however, more or less embarrassed, 
and the money of the Sacha family seems to have fallen principally to Shiu- 
nardyan, who is one of the wealthiest men in the district. About the close of the 
sixteenth century a body of Agarw^la Baniyas made their way from Gorakhpur 
to Btawa, and one of them, Lai Bihari, became diwdn and resided for some time at 
Kora Jahanabad, but died in Etdwa, where his son, Baijndth, built a magnificent 
residence, containing twenty-six courts, now occupied by his numerous descend¬ 


ants, Baldeo Parshad, Giridhar Dds, and others, this family is fairly well off 
and still own twenty-eight villages besides shares in others. They had little 
difficulty in getting hold of the management of estates during the earlier days 
^ British rule, and in most of these they were afterwards confirmed as pro¬ 
prietors. They are said, at one time, to have been reduced to a very low state 
of fortune, but one of their number having obtained a place about the Collec¬ 
tor’s court, soon managed to recoup their losses. 
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AtnoDgst the families of minor importance in the Etawa f arganahj mention 
may be made of the Kavatli familr, represented by 

Families of minor im- 

portance. Baldeo Parshad, his brother Mahan'j Kiin-vvarj and Debi 

Farga^^Etawa. Parshad. The latter is a Deputy Collector, and the 

family, from their long service under Government, have 
been ahle to acquire several villages and amass considerable property. Debi Dm 
Pathakbelongs to an old family which has, lately, by means of successful trade, 
been able to acquire possession of eight villages. Chaudlirain Man Ku'iwar of 
Karhal, in the Mainpuridistrict, owns several villages around Bibamau, but they 
are badly managed and encumbered, Rahim Baksh, a Musahnan Shaikh, 
owns six villages with a share in two others, all of 'which were acquired by 
his father, Didar Baksh. They have recently suiffered some losses from indigo 
speculations. Amongst prosperous traders in the same parganah may be men¬ 
tion ITand Kishor and Badari Parshad of Jaswantnagar, who have invested 
much of their savings in land. Kunj BMri Lai is a noted dealer in 
indigo and saltpetre, and Tara Chand Sarangi has amassed considerable 
wealth. In the Bharthna parganah, Shiudeordm and Ramdin of Lakhna, 

F ahiBh th Udai Ram Marwari of Sarawa, and Sewa Ram Mar- 

wari of Khandesi, are the principal representatives 
of the trading interest. In the same parganah the Bajpais of Nandhana have 
risen from mere agents of the Kanaujiya Brahmans of Lakhna to be landed pro¬ 
prietors themselves. The Tiwaris, Sukhbdsi Lai and Zdlim Singh, have from 
the profits of successful trade recently acquired fourteen or fifteen villages in 
Bharthna, besides estates in Phaphiind. Another family who acted as agents to 
Rdo Khaman bingh of Lakhna and prospered on his extravagance is that 
represented by Ohandan Singh and Sumer SiUghof l^asirpur Bojha, who now own 
five whole villages and numerous mortgages on others. The Dichits of Newari 
owe their prosperity to the same sources, money-lending and trade, as also does 
Chaudhri Dula E4p of Bahmnipur and Cheda Lai, who are both fairly prosper¬ 
ous, though not owners of large estates. 

In parganah Bidhuna, besides those already noted, are the Kachhwahas of 
Bela, represented by Raghunath and Risal Singh, who^e 

Farganah Bidhuna. ? r j ^ o 3 

ancestors obtained one or tw'O villages from the Sengars 
of Rum, which they have since increased to ten or twelve. Chimuaji of Malhausi 
is of the same family as Chbatar Singh of Sahar. Madhn Mohan Singh of 
Asjimahas considerable property, but the largest landholder is Chaudhri Jaichand, 
who does not live in the district. The trading interest is represented by Bicha 
S4h, who owns two or three villages, and Ganna Sah. In parganah Phaphund, 
the estates of Lala Laik Singh of Harchandpnr have 

Parganan Phapiiund. . _ _ . 

been largely increased by grants ot estates after the 

mutiny for his services. Chaudhri Basant Rai married into the old K^niingoi 
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Parganab Auraiya. 


family of the parganah and has now seven villages, and Baldeo Singh of Bhains- 
wdl possesses five villages. In Auraiya, besides the Sengar chiefs of Bhareh 
and Jagamanpur in Jalann, there is Pitam Singh, Brah¬ 
man of Bilawan, whose father invested his trade profits 
in land which has not prospered with the son. Mauik Ohand of Nawada has a 
small nnencumbered estate. Maharaj Singh of Uncha has placed his estates 
under the Court of Wards. Janib Chand of Aji&mal, whose father was a 
trader and only recently bought estates, is now in difficulties. The family of 
B4baran Baksh of Bahson, an offshoot of the Brahman family of Nawdda, was 
formerly prosperous, but is now decaying, and must eventually sink to the level 
of the common class of petty landholders. Traders of note are Gulzari L4l 
and Hira L^l, Banda Din, Gaya Din, Bhagi Lai, and Prithi Bam M4rwdri, 
of Roshangpnr, The above lists will give a fair idea of the leading families in 
the district, and 1 agree with Mr. Neale that it cannot be called a very 
bright picture, for excepting a few instances, there is not much accumulated 
wealth, and a great many of the less important landholders are more or less 
involved, especially in parganah Auraiya.” 

Amongst the new families of importance, the principal is that founded 
hy the well-known usurer, the Bhnteli Brahman, 
of import- Baldeo. His father, Dalchand, earned a preca¬ 

rious livelihood as a wood-cutter, carrying his wares 
for one pice a bundle, and was, therefore, known as ddru Bhuteli. The son now 
owns forty-nine villages in whole or part, besides being 
mortgagee of countless shares in others, and is either 
the richest, or the second richest man in the district. He was once made an 
Honorary Magistrate, the usual reward of men of wealth, but falling under 
suspicion of complicity in a crime, he was first dismissed from oiBSce, but after¬ 
wards the order was commuted to a permission to resign. His wealth is chiefly 
due to his investing in land on every opportunity and exacting the full penalty 
of his bond when broken. His estates are well managed, and he insists on his 
tenants paying their full rents. He lends money to them when in need, hut his 
dealings arc too large, and his prudence too great, to permit him to harass them 
with civil suits. Mr. Neale writes :—^^As far as I can judge, they are, as a 
body, as contented as any class of tenants in the district, though they pay a 
far higher average rate of rent and are in absolute dependence upon their 
landlord.’* 

The Chanbe Brahmans, represented by Jawala Parshad and his brothers, 
were once agents of the Kananjij-a Brahman, B4o 
Khaman Singh, and, like other agents of thriftless, 
extravagant landlords, managed to amass immense wealth. They now own forty 
villages, besides having mortgages on agi'eat many more, but, differing from the 


Bhuteli Brahmans. 


Qiauhe Brahmans. 
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Binteli, they show themselves rapacious and grasping landlords: they oppress 

their tenants, and some instances of extremely hard dealing and cunning are 

recorded against them. In 1875, they were sentenced to two and a half years’ 

imprisonment for their crimes. Jaswant Singh and others who represent the 

Tiw4ri Brahmans of Hardai are another instance of successful though unscrupa- 

ious efforts to amass property. Their father founded the fortunes of the family 

and is accused of the gravest crimes in carrying out his 
Tiwaris of Hardui. » 

designs. He was originally the agent or bailiff of some 

of the older families, such as the Kayaths of Munj, but the family now owns 

many villages, and at the recent death of its head there were seven or eight 

lakhs of rupees in personal property belonging to the estate. Mr. Neale 

adds:—They are hard masters, and it is said, indeed, that they have, or 

recently had, some private cells in their own fort in which they imprisoned 

offenders. There are the most conclusive proofs that their village papers 

representing the rental, like those of the Chaubes, are altogether false/^ 

Amongst the families who have passed away are the Sabaran Brahmans of 

M^nikpur Bisn, who have the title of Chaudhri, and coming here with the 

Chauhan leader, Sumer Sah, obtained a chaurdsi (84) 

of villages. They still possess some nineteen villages, 

and still affect an importance to which, numerous as they are, their present 

fallen state gives them little claim. 

There have been eight settlements of the land revenue since the British occu¬ 
pation. The first statement given below shows the 

iinscsil history. J J n y • /t 

revenue assessed at the first six assessments from 


Saharan Brahmans. 
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1210fcisii (1802-03 A. D.)to 1246/05^(1838-39 A.D.) on the district as it now 
stands, and the succeeding statement shows the demands and collections from 
the district as it then stood at the first two settlements; — ' 


Farganah. 

1210-12 

fasli. 

121S-15 

fasli. 

1216-19 

fasli. 

1220-24 

fasli. 

1225-29 

fasli. 

1 ^30-46 
fasli. ‘ 


Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Etaw^a^ *&* ... 

1,82,677 

1,75.U6 

2,03,282 

1,81,489 

1,84,040 

1,89,969 

JUnibrast or Barhpnra, 

‘64,^257 

37,447 

46,956 

68,025 

6 7,6*20 

56,711 

Chakarna-gar, 

12,344 

12,344 

13,7 

15.U01 

16,001 

15,001 

Sahson, ... ... 

Not inclu¬ 
ded. 1 

3,001 

3,601 

4,601 

4,601 

4,601 

Bhareh, 

6,2^9 

5,289 

6,489 

6,601 

6.501 

6,501 

Sandana, ... 

Not; iucliij 

ded, leased, 

held direct. 

10,005 

10.180 

10,180 

Pehli-Jakhan, 

1,65,409 

1,68,771 

1,95,782 

2,00,211 

2,00,154 

2,fi2 526 

Lakhna, 

3,06,900 ! 

3,02.120 

3,33,977 

3,26,391 

[ 3,28,781 

3,18,536 

Pliaphiind, Bela, 

4,12,814 

3,98,089 

4.35,682 

4,46,587 ' 

4,47,802 

4.52,339 

Anraiya, ... ... 

2,04,523 

2.02,461 

2 0j».307 

2,08,220 

2,08,695 

2,08,696 

Total, 

1 13 24,113 

13,04,678 

1 14,48,801 

14,57,031 

14,63,375 

14,65,059 
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Statement showing the demands, collections^ and balances from, 1801-02 to 1813-14 

on the district as it then stood. 


Year. 

Demand. 

Collection. 

BaUnoas. 

Remission. 

Net 

balance. 

Charges of 
collection. 

1 801-02, 



18,68,324 

18,53,585 

14,739 

14,739 



1802-03, 

... 

... 

28,99,953 

27 , 95 , 4:6 

1,04,477 

1,04,477 

t.« 

2,01,340 

1803-04, 



28,79,192 

21,68.481 

7,10,711 

7,10,711 


2,25,420 

1804-05, 

... 


28,82,098 

26,0■^904 

2,76,^94 

2,68,792 

7,402 

2,63,866 

1805-06, 

... 

«•» 

25,62,219 

25,55,120 

7,099 

: 3,723 

3,376 

2,72.730 

1806-07, 



25,pi,198 

26,^2,302 

8,896 

8,663 

233 

2,60,669 

1807-08, 


... 

25,50,413 

25,28,067 

22,37 6 

: 7,084 

15,292 

2,29,852 

1808-»i9, 

... 


28,63,51 1 

27,84,076 

79,435 

' 17,399 

6?,036 

1,40,086 

1809-10, 


... 

39,91,635 

29,49,098 

42,537 

1 280 

42,257 

69,197 

1810^11, 



30,09,875 

29,51,402 

68,473 

i 6,409 

62,064 

63,249 

181 l-!2, 



30,04,692 

28,48,834 

1,55,858 

i 6,129 

1,49,729 

46,023 

1812-13, 

... 


29,39,540 

28,65,496 

74,044 

i 6.129 

67,915 

! 52,469 

1813-14, 

... 

... 

30,62,068 

99,96,634 

05,334 

1 

65,234 

1 

48,744 


Thougli some changes took place during this period by the transfer of vil¬ 
lages to Mainpnri, and from Farnkhabad to this district, the result of the 
assessment of the district as it now stands is substantially the same, as the figures 
given above show, and the labour of tracing the fate of individual estates would 
not be compensated by any appreciably greater accuracy, The great extent 
of the district for some years after the cession, combined with the difficulty of 
distinguishing the dates of its gradual dismemberment, and of identifying the 
changes that took place between each parganah, renders a detailed comparison 
of the assessments of each settlement impossible and unprofitable. The greater 
portion of the original district of Etdwa belonged to the provinces ceded to 
the British on the 10th November, 1801. From that date until the 28th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1803, the ceded provinces were managed^ by a temporary commission 
under the immediate control of the Governor-General in Council. In March, 
1803, the Board of Revenue at Calcutta was intrusted with the management of 
the revenue administration of the ceded provinces, and then comprised Mr. T. 
Graham as President and Messrs. B. W. Cox and S. Davis as Members. 
Seven districts were formed in 1804, Moradabad, Bareilly, Etawa, Pa- 
rukhabad, Cawnpore, Allahabad, and Gorakhpur, and Mr. W. 0. Salmon was 
appointed first Collector, and Mr. R. Cunynghame first Magistrate of Etdwa.^ 
The first settlement was really that for 1801-02, or 1209 fasU. It was based 

on the demand accounts delivered in by the Subahdir, 
BettlemeEt of 1801-02 A.D. * , it- ^ ’ 

Almas Ah Khan, to the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Board of Commissioners at the cession ; compared with the accounts of the actual 
revenue receipts for the four previous years taken from the offices of the 


^ March, 1803, No, 3, 


* On the lat August, iBOi. 
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tshaadhris and k^aungoes and given in by the larger talukadars^ and with the 
reports of surveyors sent in 1809, who collected their information by word of 
month from the village accountants and the cultivators. This settlement, 
therefore, does not come into the list of regular settlements, and for the pur- 
Instructions for the first poses of the present notice the first settlement is the 
»€ttit‘iaent. triennial settlement from 1210 to 1212 faiLi 

(1802-03 to 1804-05 A. D.) under Regalatioa XXV.of 1803, which enacted— 
First, At the commencement of the fasli year 1*210, the sdir or miscella¬ 
neous revenue of every denomination was to be separated from the mat or 
land-revenue, and a settlement for the latter only concluded with the zamindars 
or other actual proprietors of the soil ou a fixed equal annual revenue for three 
years, S^.conily, The second triennial settlement was to be male ou an increase 
©f two-thirds of the difference between the annual amount of the first triennial 
settlement and the actual value of the produce of the laud at the period of the 
expiration of the said settlement. But this rule was rescinded by Regulation 
V. of 1805, by which it was ordered that the assessment at the second triennial 
settlement should be made at the same sum that was paid by those admitted to 
engage forthe revenue at the expiry of the year 1212 fasli. Thirdly, At the end of 
the sixth year, a new settlement was to be made with the same persons (ifwillingto 
engage) for a further period of four years, at a fixed annual revenue formed by 
adding to the annual re at of the second three years three-fourths of the net 
Increase to the assets during any one year of that period. The regulation goes on to . 
lay down rules for a permanent settlement, and other matters which were subse¬ 
quently overruled. Where landowners were unwilling to engage, they were 
to receive a nankd7^ allowance, and where mortgagees were in possession, settle¬ 
ment was to be made with them. The owners of subordinate estates were to 
be settled with direct, and wdiere no superior proprietors were forthcoming, 
a village settlement should be made wdth the mukaddarns, pardhans or 
respectable ryots,’’ and in default of them the village should be held in 
direct management. The above summary sufficiently explains the official 
instructions relating to the settlements from 1801-02 to 1811-12. Talukas 
Sahson and Sandaus were not included in the district at the first settlement. 
The revenue for 1801-02 was Rs. 18,38,324, and for 1802-03 was Rs. 28,99,953, 
falling to Rs, 28,82,098 in 1212 faslL The revenue for 1805-06 was Rs. 
25,62,219, falling to Rs. 25,50,443 in 1215 faslL 

Regarding the state of the district during the first two settlements, the 
Collector states that it was thinly inhabited, and although 
he does not say that it had much culturable waste, yet he 
was of opinion that it admitted of much improvement by means of a better sys¬ 
tem of cultivation and the introduction of superior crops. The commissioners 
of revenue gave it as their opinion that the district contains extensive tracts 
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of waste-land, and although it may not have been found practicable to produce 
a crop from it under the ordinary course of husbandry prevailing at present, we 
cannot think that it is altogether incapable of tillage, and believe that it may 
be brought into cultivation by the application of labour and capital/’ Mr. Sal¬ 
mon described the inhabitants of Etawa, in 1803, as being indigent and rather 
warlike than agricultural, while the incursions of a foreign enemy, internal 
commotions, and a series of unfavourable seasons prevented or checked those 
advances towards a greater state of |)rosperity which might otherwise have been 
expected, In considering the portions of the district to which the permanent 
settlement might be extended, the Commissioners recommended talukas Sahsorr, 
Parihdra (Sandaus), and Kainait, noton account of their being fairly assessed, 
but because of the turbulent character of the inhabitants. They write:— 
has been found impracticable to bring the talukadars to obedience without the 
aid of a large military force. To conciliate and favour the refractory is, we own^ 
to establish a bad precedent, but principles must sometimes give away to neces¬ 
sity, and it would not, in our opinion, be wise in this Government to engage 
in a bootless contest for the purpose of establishing a more efBcient authority 
over a small portion of land remotely situated and of little value when the utmost 
success could bring with it neither honour nor advantage/^ As early as March, 
1803, Chhatarsdl of Thatiya, who was notorious for his refractory spirit 
during the Nawdb’s government, refused to allow a portion of his estates in par- 
ganah Kanauj to be attached to Cawnpore, and attempted to evade the aswsess- 

ment on certain villages of his in Thatiya. It uaa 
Thatiya. . ^ j 

with difficulty that the Etdwa Collector was able to 

make some temporary arrangements. These, however, were of short continu¬ 
ance, and, in April, a strong military force, under Lord Lake in person, attacked 
the fort of Thatiya, which was surrendered and levelled to the ground.^ The 
cause of the recusancy shown by Chbatarsal was a quarrel between him and 
Udaichand, farmer of Kanauj, respecting the Eampur estate, which was ultima¬ 
tely settled with the village proprietors, to the exclusion of both the claimants. 

Eaja Ram Singh, talukad& of Chakarnagar, was the next of the local 
Chakarn/igar, Kheragi^rh, magnates who gave trouble to the British. He was 
Bhareh, Eamait. convicted of harbouring dakaits and sharing in their 

plunder, and being called upon to appear, fled across the Cliambal. His 
estate was then attached, and though offers were made to him of allowing him 
to take possession on his paying up the arrears of revenue due from him, 
he refused to appear, and the estate was put up for farm,^ but the matter was 
eventually settled. Towards the close of the year,^ Hfra Singh of Kheragarh, 


^ Eec., March 29, 1803, No. 2 : Ibid, Aprils, No. 2 , and April 15,No. 1 . ® 

2 ; ditto 15th, No. 5 ; August 2 , Nos, 5-9 ; December 23, No, 78, 
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the head of the Mustafabad Ghanhans, assisted the Marhattas in the sack of 
Shikohabadj and Chhatars41 again took the field with a plundering body of re¬ 
tainers, levying contributions from the surrounding villages and defying all 
established authority. And not to be behind the remainder* of ^ the nobles/ 
the Thakurain of Bhareh raised the standard of revolt. The two former chiefs 
were outlawed and the Thakurain’s estate was attached for a short time. Dur¬ 
ing February, 1804, there was great loss from hail-storms, similar, indeed, to the 
visitation in 1875, and large suspensions, and eventually, remissions of the 
revenue were rnade.^ To add to all this confusion, the ]\farhattas and 
Amiv Khan made several incursions into the district, and the Government 
acting on the principle that if compensation were granted people would 
be less ready to protect their property, refused to grant any pecuniary 
assistan<^, and at the same time were unable to spare any troops for the protec* 
tion of the district. Mr. George Birch, an old Marhatta officer, who held 
several villages from Almas Ali Khin, lost all he possessed at the hands of M, 
Fleury’s Uhlans, who plundered from Shikohabad clown to Bela/ but was ulti¬ 
mately granted a small pension on account of several villages from which he 
had been dispossessed by the British Government. In May, 1805, Narindur 
Singh, of Kamait, rebelled, and w^as expelled, and his taluka was settled with 
the village proprietors in the following year. ® 

During this time Sadan Singh, talukadar of Sah4r, did good service both 
in giving advice to the district officers and in raising a loan, when the exigencies 
of Lord Lake required money, at an hour’s warning.” He was rewarded by a 
pension and the grant of some land. His grandson Chhatar Singh is still alive 
and did good service to us in 1857. Udaichand, the farmer of Kanaiij, notwrth* 

standing his entirely interested motives, -was of some 
Sadan Singh of Sahar, . x /? x-l • * 0 .^ 

service, Ine assessment ot the revenue m Ltawa, 

owing to the preponderance of holders of large estates, was not difficult, and 
the process followed made it more easy. Each talukadar was called upon to 
give in a rent-roll of his estates, which w'as compared with the demand obtain¬ 
ing under the native administratration, and a rough estimate was struck. Those 
who thought it excessive or did not wn*sh to pay it rebelled, and were expelled 
from their estates, which were given in farm to a relative or any of the many 
semi-military speculators who abounded at this time, ahd with their followers 
were able to command respect and compel the payment of some portion of the 
revenue at the point of the lance. Cliliatarsal, at last, gave in to Lord Lake, 
and was allowed to retire to Benares^, and the turbulent trans-Jumna chiefs 
were either sent into exile or compelled to acknowledge the central authority. 


1 Board’s Uec.,Febraary 7, ISOi, No. 23. ^ Ibid, March 27, No. 4, and November No 44. 
® Ibid, May 28, 1805, No. 12 ; February 4, 1806, No. 13 ; July ' 5, 1806, No. 14. * JUti, 

February 17, 1804, No. 1. 
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In 1807, PariMra or Sandans was assessed at Rs. 8,001, and Salison at 
Rs, 3,001, and both were added to the district. 

It is no wonder that it was sometimes difficult to collect the rerenne, and in 
Collector’s descriptionin e.^planation of the balances of 1804-05 the Collector 
1806-07. writes^ 

*^Tlie principal loss is observable in the mabalf of Pbaphnnd, Etawa, Lakhna. Karbal^ and 
Kisganj. 7?he cause of tbe deficiency in Phapbund is found in tbe incorrect accounts given in by 
the anail, who daring the Nawah’s government, had incorporated with the reremie of the ensuing 
year balances of past years and of takkdoi and other items of nefarious (jic") collection, so that when 
the first settlement was concluded there was an excess of nearly forty thousand rupees annually 
above the actual former revenue of the pargauah. The malguzars had been such severe suffer¬ 
ers from this over-assessment, that when I first went into the parganah I could only settle half of 
the revenues, and was obliged to come away leaving above a lakh of rupees uncertain. The esti¬ 
mated revenue of this year exhibited a deficiency exceeding twenty thousand rupees, and no mal¬ 
guzars would even engage after such a reduction. It was not till I had deputed a person who had 
great local knowledge and influence, and till I had repaired to the spot a second time myself, that 
I could complete any tolerable arrangement of the larger portion of this parganah, I am given to 
understand that they were themselves the promoters of this over-assessmenc, through an inc.msi- 
derate rivalship at the time of the triennial settlement, when, in order to prevent other claimants 
from getting the talukas, they offered a much larger sum than the estates could have yielded with¬ 
out all sorts of oppression and exactions from their tenants. To the sftoie cause is to be attribut¬ 
ed the greater part of the deficiency in the mahSls of Etawa. It is true that there are no outstand¬ 
ing balances there because tbe talukadar possessed other means than the hare rents from his 
estate, but on his being invited by me to renew his engagements, he refused on the plea that dur¬ 
ing the period of the first triennial settlement he and his security had lost nearly thirty thousand 
rupees. The mahal of Kasganj has furnished subject for so many reports to the Board on the ba¬ 
lance due from Ki’iar Ali, his subsequent rebellion, and tbe injury done to the country thereby, 
that the decrease in the balances there will hardly be wondered at.’’ 

Again in 1807 the Collector writes:— 

“The assessment of the first triennial settlement was fixed at a considerable increase of the 
former revenue in some cases through higher offers made, and in others when from inquiry or 
leport certain estates were considered adequate to an increase. The’Board are aware that the 
second settlement was in conformity with the regulations made in all prcacticable cases with the for¬ 
mer tenants, whether zamfndars or farmers who have preserved faith in their engagements at th® 
first settlement and at the same revenue. Frequent instances, however, occurred where the for¬ 
mer tenants would not consent to renew their engagements on account of an alleged excessive 
revenue. In such cases, I caused the lands unengaged for to be advertized; inviting offers, the accep¬ 
tance of which naturally rested on the best conditions. In consideration of the times and seisoa 
of the first settlement, which required such very heavy and general remission, it would have been 
most improvident to have assessed these estates in proportion to the net produce of those singular¬ 
ly unfortunate years; I therefore imagined that the fairest medium would be found by the offers 
of the individuals who could better judge from local knowledge of the capability of the lands, and 
from whom, by creating competition, the best terms would be secured. I think generally the 
revenue of such estates was by these means sufficiently fairly rated ; in some few instances, from 
malicious or excessive rivalship, the terms were more than the estates could bear, but I dp not 
think that there were many. I think that the present revenue of this district for this last year of 
the settlement is nearly, if not quite, as high as it can yet bear with regard to the general welfare 
of the landholders and ryots, and that such as it is, it only requires to be altered and equalized. 


»Board^# Rec., from Collector, January 31, 1806 : Proc., Eebruary 21, No. 20. 
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The separate villasfe settlement.is to the utmost extent of its capability, and in some instances 
higher than it should be. The revenue of some of the large talukas, which was fixed in gross, is 
comparatively too light; the increase of their assessment ^vould famish an equivalent for the 
expedient reduction or equalization of the revenue of the smaller village estates. I com¬ 
pute that the average sum of excessive assessment in this district may be about Rs. 30,oOO or 
Ks. 35,000, and that a redaction to that amount in single estates would render the assessment 
equitable and easy throughout the several raahals—that is, would render the malguzars gener¬ 
ally satisfied. I have reason to believe that with the exception of the large talukas, whose too 
easy revenue I have before noticed, the individual profit which the smaller malguzars derive 
from their lands, after payment of the Government dues, fails short of ten per cent, on their 
revenue even in favourable years, of which they have not enjoyed many since the cession of the 
territories. This income has not been more than subicient for their expenditure ; thus their 
capital cannot be supposed to have increased yet.” 


1809-1812. 


The settlement from 1216 to 1219 fasli (1808-09 to 1811-12 A.D.) com¬ 
menced with a revenue of Rs. 28,63,511, which rose 
to Rs. 30,04,692 at the end of 1219 fasli, giving an 
increase of Rs. 1,41,181, due to the continued representation of the commis¬ 
sioners that the revenue admitted of enhancement. Although bad seasons, war, 
and prodraity to a foreign aud unsettled frontier ought to have borne sufficient 
testimony to the necessity for lenient measures, these silent witnesses were dis¬ 
regarded, and farming and a progressive revenue were recommended to the 
Collector for ad option. Mr. Salmon had held the district from the commence¬ 
ment of our rule, and experience had shown him how necessary it was to proceed 
with caution. He urged on the Board the necessity “ of discouraging compe¬ 
tition and extravagant offers,” and says that if he be allowed to follow his own 
discretion he would not listen to any inconsiderate bidders, though there will 
probably be many.” The Board directed him to adopt a progressive revenue 
if he could not get an immediate increase, and in reply he wrote :—I affirm 
most positively that neither the lands, nor the population, nor the means of the 
district, admit of such a measure.” He could only propose an increase of 
Rs. 47,102, and even then wrote : —I confess that I entertain no sanguine 
hopes of any great accession of prosperity to the country from the next settle¬ 
ment, but desirous of making as much of the existing materials as I could, 
I have uniformly endeavoured in the assessment to secure to the malguzars 
and to Government in an equal proportion the slender pittance reserved to them.” 
In his report^, in 1808, on parganahs Lakhna and Etawa he hopes that 
Mr. Salmon’s assess- arrangements for 1216 to 1219 fasli are such 

ment : Parihara. u commonly favourable seasons the balances 

of revenue will never be considerable.” But talukas Sahaon and Parih^ra 
were thorns in his side. Both lay beyond the Ohambal, and the inhabitants 
were literally Marhattas, many of them being in the service of the Marhatta 
Government, and most of them being better inclined to it than to the British 


^ Board’s Rec., January 19, 1808, No, 36. 
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power. Taluka Parih^ra/^ he writes, is enjoyed by Raja Madho Singh, 
who has connections with and enjoys considerable possessions under Danlat 
Rao Sindhia. He is reported to be a man of great power, property and influ¬ 
ence, and is said to have nearly forty forts and fortresses of different descrip¬ 
tions and about 3,000 fighting men regularly in his pay, besides the vassals of 
all his villages. He never condescends to attend in person or even to consti¬ 
tute a vakil (or agent) to answer for him at the head-quarters’ office, nor does 
he ever admit the tahsildar or allow of any direct intercourse. The tahsildar, 
by my express orders and instructions as to particular caution in his conduct 
and mode of communication and manner of requiring payment, has, hitherto, 
realized the revenue from this person without balance, though with delay and 
difficulty. Had the regular form of summonses (dnstahs) and messengers and 
subsequent processes from the comt com.nittees also been adopted, not a cowrie 
of revenue would have been collected or an inch of land possessed, and without 
presuming to judge of military operations, I believe that I may safely say that 
an army of ten thousand men would find it difficult to subjugate the country 
completely, and a large standing force would be required to keep it afterwards.” 
The Raja was called upon, as were all the other taliikaddrs of the district, to 
give in an account of the net produce of his taluka from 1213 to \2\b fasli, 
but as was also expected, he neither promised nor performed compliance, and it 
was not considered expedient to urge the requisition farther. By intelligence 
secretly obtained, I have reason to suppose that the land-revenue (for he has 
many other sources) of the taluka yields above Rs. 12,000 a year. He pays 
Rs. 8,000 to Government already, and if the principle of assessment adopted 
in other talukas were carried into effect in his estate, he would be subject to 
an increase of about Rs. 2,500, too small a sum, I conceive, to risk the conse¬ 
quence that would ensue from the attempt.” His prudence w^'as imitated by the 
commissioners, who, as we have seen, w^ere wdlling to appease the great Madho 
Singh by rendering his assessment perpetual. 

Taluka Sabson was equally troublesome. Its position and its people were 

alike in all respects to Parihara, and to add to the 
Sabson and Kamait. . o • i i i 

resemblance, Kaja Lacnhman bingh bore a character 
as bad as Raja Madho Singb, though,” adds Mr. Salmon:—1 am not 
aware that he is connected with or holds possession under Daulat Rao Sindhia.” 
As the probable increase to be got from this taluka was only about Rs. 700, it 
was resolved to let the assessment remain as it was. To point his argument, 
the Collector quotes the case of Kamait, which— 

“Has already evinced what I have predicted of the foregoing talukas if any innovation be 
atlehopted. For two years, 1210 and 1211/dX5Zi, one anna of revenue was not collected, and 
tMvfcgli I tiled every means in my power to conciliate the people, and prevail on the talaka- 
dar, Mohahd Singh, nothing would avail till I was furnished with a military force in 1805 , which 
attacked his forts and expelled him from the country. The Board will probably recollect my 
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a<Mress at that time, and I have reason to remember well the thankless expedition I underto .'k in 
the hopes of restoring order and providing for the future revenue of Government, in whirh mv 
escort was attacked, some of my servants killed and my baggage plundered, without restitution or 
recognition. A village settlement w’as at last coneinded at the present revenue, and an agent 
appointed to make the collection under the superintendence of the tahsildar of Etawa. The 
taluka is situated on the opposite bank of the Jumna and extends to the river Chambal; no country 
can be more wild or better suited to the savage nature t.f it.s inhabitants: it is everywhere inter¬ 
sected by immense ravines, and perhaps hardly a kos of level shore can be found uninterrupted by 
defiles or passes of some sort. Every man is a soldier to the cultivator who with his arms at his 
side cultivates his field. Almost every zamin'‘ar has his secure retreat in the ravines where he may 
with ease defend himself against armies. In the Na^ab Vazir’s government, Almas Ali Khaa 
was wont, as the only means of collecting the revenuts, to send annually a force of some thousand 
men. The zamindars remained in their fortresses, and the last resource of Almas was to burn 
three or four villages and to threaten all with the same fate, when some of the heads of the clan 
came forward and adjusted terms. But even th.at rapacious arail did nut consider it politic to raise 
the revenue of the taluka. Noue of the ztmindars kept patwaris, and when summoned to give 
their accounts, bluntly refused upon that plea, and I did not think proper to enforce the measure. 
Since the restoration of tranquillity to the taluka the rerennes have by management and caution 
been realized without balance, but a late occurrence will serve to show bow fatally futile it is to 
attempt to force the regulations upon such a set of men, and how little the ends of justice or 
policy or the advantage of Government are assisted thereby. A complaint of a criminal nature 
was lodged in the magistrate’s court against a malguzarof taluka Kamait, whose engagements did 
not exceed Rs. 400 per annum. U'pon the process of the court being served upon the parly, he 
leisurely crossed the Chambal and bade defiance to it, A due return was made to this effect, 
and the magistrate in consequence issued a precept to sequester the estate. The tahsildar was 
ordered to hold the village in direct management with a suitable establishment. The expense at¬ 
tending such establishment, of which the number and quality of ofiScers were reported to be 
imperiously and absolutely necessary to the collection of any sum of revenue whatever, nearly 
d-mbled the revenue of the village, and the peons who were left till the establishment could be 
adj isted expecting every night to be cut off, at length refused to continue on that service. The 
taluka of Ka nait, if assessed upon the principle g^iuerally adopted, might promise an increase of 
between two and three thousand rupees, but far from yielding it, I think the scenes of rebel¬ 
lion before mentioned would be enacted over again to the loss of all revenue. I beg to remark 
with reference to the wh de district in general, and not exclusively to these two parganahs, that 
it is a prevalent opinion amongst all the tah.sildars that applications for the new settlement might 
pow be accepted without fear, and Cunclusive engagements entered into as quickly as possible— 
indeed, that such a measure would be most advisable, for with all the precaution that could be 
used, many of the malguzars have obtained indirect information that their revenue will be en¬ 
hanced, and they will in consequence employ all their art and fraud and intrigue to counteract 
the measure by impoverishing their estates and inveigling away their cultivators ; whereas if the 
applications be accepted promptly, the ryots will not desert so long as the rabi crops are on th^ 
ground, and whoever bee mes the malguzar of the new settlement will find it his interest to 
keep them afterwards by conciliati .n and management, for such is the state of population that if 
three or four cultivators ab&c -nd their place cannot be supplied, and the land must lie fallow in 
consequence, or the rate of rent become instantly diminisbed.’* 

Like Mr. Newnham in Aligarh, the Collector of Btawa inveighs against the 
The security-system a securitj-sjstem which was relaxed in lSl?, and shortly 
faiiure. afterwards abolished.^ He writes that there was much 

1 board’s Rec.^ January 22, 1808, No, S^. 
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diiBcxilty obtaining very responsible security in all cases from the m41- 
guzdrs, in consequence of the little consideration had or redress afforded in 
former settlements to sureties* Many mea have been ruined, more deeply 
injured, and all thoroughly dissatisfied and discontented with the system 
hitherto adopted and prescribed by the regulations regarding securities— 
namely, that when a defaulter falls in balance and cannot pay the same, he, if 
he be found, is committed to jail and the surety is called upon to muke good 
the amount, to the extent of penalty, in his bond ; this done, the defaulting 
malguzar is released from jail at the instance of the Collector. The dues of 
Government being paid, the Collector will take no further cognizance of the 
case, or award summary justice, prompt as the injury sustained by the unfor¬ 
tunate surety who is left to prosecute in the court at heavy expenses in the 
first instance for the institution of the suit, and the obtainment of a decree in his 
favour may, if he he fortunate, await him after the expiration of many years. 
Numbers will not prosecute on these terms, and consequently obtaining no 
redress, either tardy or speedy, will likely refuse to become securities at the 
next settlement.’’ 

These explanations did not satisfy the Board, and Mr. W. Batson was sent^ 

in 1808 to revise the assessment and went far beyond 

Mr. Batson s revision. instructions by increasing straight off the demand 

of fasli by Bs. 4,54,316, or Rs. 47,102 in excess of Mr. Salmon’s assess¬ 
ment. In doing so he caused the hearts of the commissioners greatly to 
rejoice, for they write Although we have deemed it necessary to reduce the 
proposed increase in the larger talukas, are satisfied that if we could have 
been justified in dispensing with the retention of the talukadars, the whole of 
the assessment proposed by Mr. Batson would, except in a few trifling instances, 
where also an alteration in the original assessment has since taken place, have 
been fairly demandable on the principles prescribed for the promotion of the 
present settlement and could have been realized with ease * * * Since our 
arrangements have been formed with personal reference to the talukadars, and 
under an impression of the impolicy, as well as the probable impracticability, of 
deriving through their agency as high a revenue as, upon the actual resources 
of each individual village, might be expected from each zamiadar directly,* 
we beg leave to suggest that no village allotment of the revenue of the fcalukas 
be considered final, but that in the event of the future emancipation of any 
of the village zamindars, the terms on which they shall be permitted to hold 
their respective estates immediately from Government be left open to revision.” 

This may be taken as the foregone conclusion on the 

TtiG inerGSLSG of tliG re- ^ 

Teniie, tlie sole object in inadequacy of the Eta wa revenues already shadowed 

^ " forth in their report on the previous settlement, and 

} Officiates as Collector, Ibid^ June 9, 1808. ^ The Board estimated the loss at ton per cent^ 
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it exhibits little except a warm zeal for the improveroent of the revenne. 
The Governor-General approved of the suggestion regarding the adjust¬ 
ment of the village revenues^ supposing that it shall, on further considera¬ 
tion, and from the experience obtained in the formation of the settlement of 
other districts, appear to he an object to establish such a rule with a view to 
the eventual increase^ of the land-revenue.” Mr. Batson, undoubtedly, went 
til rough the laborious duty of personally inspecting each of the principal 
estates, but he succeeded in arousing the wrath of the talnkadars, notwith¬ 
standing the remissions allowed by the commissioners. Rladho Singh of Sandaus 
refused to move though he was nominally expelled, and it was only by the use 
of great persuasion and the personal influence of the jamadar of sawars 
attached to the collectorate that he left for a time and permitted the establish¬ 
ment of a police-station amongst the thags and dakaits of his ravine strong¬ 
hold, Subsequently M^dho Singh made overtures for the farm of Sandaus 
and Lakhna, but as he demanded the removal of the police and permission to 
collect the revenue in his own way as conditions precedent to his coming to 
any terms, the negotiations came to nothing, and a settlement was effected with 
the village communities which has lasted to the present day.^ 

The promise that was made by Regulation X. of 1807 of a permanent settle- 

Toiirtli settlement, 1812- ment based on the revenue in existence at the expiry 
13 *0 1816-17 A.D. Qf third or quartennial assessment was cancelled by 

RegulationIX. of 1812, the Court of Directors having refused to confirm it. The 
latter regulation prescribed a revision of the existing revenue on the prinpiple 
of leaving to the proprietors a net income of ten per cent, on the revenue, 
exclusive of charges of collection,” and this revenue was to remain fix^ for 
ever. But this provision was only tp extend to such estates as might be in a 
sufficiently improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure, and on such 
terms as Government should deem fair and equitable.” For those estates 
w'hich (lid not come up to these conditions a temporary settlement for three 
or five years was determined on, which was ultimately fixed at five years 
for the whole province, or from 1220 to 1224 fadi (1812-13 to 1816-17 
A.D.) hath inclusive. This settlement was extended for a second five years, 
or to 1229 fasliy by Regulation XVL of 1816, and then came Regulation 
VII. of 1822, which extended it another five years, or to 1836-37, when the 
revision under Regulation IX. of 1833 commenced. The fourth settlement, 
or first quinquennial settlement, was made for Etdwa by Mr, Batson in 
the zamindari parganahs, and by Mr. Dawes in the talukad^ri estates. It 
commenced in 1220 fasU with a demand of Rs, 29,39,540, which in 1224: fasli 

^ Here again nothing 'bnt the revenue is thought of, and the tights of the village eonimuuitiea 
are only alluded to as giving hope of sorue increase. ® Board^s Rec, April 2, 181 i, No, 181 j 

May Vi, 1813, No. 26A. 
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rose to Rs. 32,58,976', giving'an increase of Ms, 2,54,014, tiie revenne of ty 
expiring year of tlie qnartennial s'etdement (1219 fasli), which is stated at 
Jls. 30,04,962. Considerable obstacles’ Were’opposed to those officers by a general 
combination of the zamindars to lower the cultivation of their lands, and by the 
inflaence of the recusant talukaddrs who remained in nnclis’fciirbed possession 
during the first year (1812-13), and the settlement appears to have been formed 
without au insight into the fair resources of the several maMls, The Board 
accordingly thus express their opinion in regard to the settlement:—We .are^ 
in fact, of opinion that no part of the present settlement can be considered ripe 
for permanency. We are at the same time satisfied that both the gentlemen on 
whom the duty devolved have evinced, in the performance of it, every possible 
zeal and industry. But under the difficulties opposed to Mr. Batson, by the 
wilful reduction in the assets through a^general combiaation of the zamindars 
with a view to lower their assessment, the principal part of his arrangements 
has been formed on such terms as could be obtained without any reference to 
the full value of the lands in other circumstances, nor is it to be expected that 
Mr. Dawes, in the formation of the village settlements of the large talukas, can 
have acquired an accurate insight into their fair resources, against the combi¬ 
nations opposed to him, by the influence of the recusing talukadars. Your 
lordship will accordingly observe that in none of the settlement accounts has 
my estimate been furnished of the gross produce of the lands, and that no data 
ire therefore supplied for judging of the accuracy of the assessment, nor can 
any judgment be formed on a reference to the reputed quantity of land in culti¬ 
vation, as the settlements of different pargaiiahs, and of estates in the same par- 
ganah, will be found to vary from six annas to Rs. 2J per higha. Tlie result of 
the collections during the three years which have elapsed of the settlement may 
afford some inference that no material errors have been committed on the score 
of over-assessment, but the total realization of the revenue would be no proof that 
the settlement may not have erred on the contrary side of under-assessment.’* 
In March, 1813, we find the Board addressing the Collector in these 
terms We desire to know by what means the 
Assessment breaks down. parganahs of Lakhna and Etawa, with the 

exception of a few estates, have fallen under kJids management, and this circum¬ 
stance is adduced as a ground for anticipating the non-realization of the 
heavy balance in these parganahs amounting in the aggregate to within a 
trifle of Rs. 90,000. The Board cannot but take this opportunity of cautioning 
yoif against any inconsiderate and extensive recourse to khcis management, 
whether iu the shape of attachment for arrears, or as a measure of intended 
precau|io?j until the renewal of expired engagements, and to desire that all 
al^t^ehinents and deputations of sazawals or amins may be immediately report¬ 
ed on their taking plaoe^ with a statement of the expense for the sanction of 
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tte Board. With regard to Tonr observation that the cultivators of these 
parganahs have been allowed by the connivance of the tahsildars to misappro¬ 
priate nearly the -whole proceeds of the kharif crops, the Board desire that you 
will call on those officers for a full explanation of their conduct, and that you 
will submit for the consideration of the Board the defence wffiich they may 
have to offer, with, your own opinion on the merits of it.” One result of the 
instructions subsequently issued was that attempts were made at equalising 
the demand. The revenue of Kamait, Chakarnagar, Sahson, Debli-Jakhan, 
Phaphuad, and Bala was raised, whilst that of Etawa and Lakhna w^as reduced. 
In June, 1814, the Collector was obliged to propose a reduction in parganah 
Elawa, as the estate was too impoverished to pay the existing demand. In 1816, 
the Jiia talnka, comprising eighteen villages, was sold by auction for 
arrears of revenue and was bought in by Grovernment, who were only too glad 
to sell it again for Rs. 17,000, the amount of the balances that had accrued 
upon it.^ Lakhna was then divided into two parts, one of which had been held 
m direct management, with the result of a considerable loss to the revenue. In 
the second part there vrere only five villages which were not the property of Gov¬ 
ernment ; all the other villages had been sold by auction for arrears of revenue. 

The Board’s order on these proceedings is hardly fair to the Collectors; they 
prejudged the necessity for a rise in the revenue, and 

Second quinquennial set- . , t * -i • i t . i*i 

tlement, 1 SI 7-18 to 1821 - when they obtained it and saw diriiculties arising on all 
sides, they throw the blame on the Collectors. 1818 A,]>. 
opened with a season of drought, and attachment and farms for arrears of revenue 
ooramenced. The Banjaras passing to the army^ did much damage, and continual 
reports were made to the Board of the difficulty of collecting the revenue. Za- 
miudars of one-half of Pit4ra openly resisted the tahsildar, and the owners of 
the other half offered to pay up the arrears if their enemies’ share were giveu 
over to them. Happily, in this instance, wisdom prevailed, and the only puniah- 
naent awarded was the sale by auction of the defaulters’ share, which was bought 
in by Government and was eventually restored to the old owners. This is one 
of the many cases in which an unhealthy spirit of competition appeared, and 
^Hhe bidding was due to malicious motives.” Of parganah Btawa, in 1818, the 
Collector writes Apprehensive that the retiring farmers might be practis- 
ino’ extortion, which vsrould inevitably occasion a defalcation of revenue in the 
present year, or that the expectant proprietors, contemplating more advantageoiis 
terms from a progressive assessment, -would be indifferent as to the deterio¬ 
ration of the l^nds, previously tc> the removal of the rahi crops of the past year, 
peons belonging to tho head-quarters’ establishment were deputed to almost 

1 Board’s Rec., March 12, 1816, No. 17 ; March 29, No. 10. ^ Ibid, June 23, 1818, No, 13, 

Ps. 8,225 i^ere remitted in Shikoliahad and Dehli-Jakhan on account of damage done by Banjarqs, 
JM, August I i. Mprii J8I8. 
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every estate in the district thus circumstanced, with instructions to give me th^ 
earliest information of any rapacious conduct, and to superintend the cultiva-^ 
tion for 1225 fasli; at the same time every encouragement was held out to the 
cultivators.” Finding that many proprietors were backward in presenting their 
applications, the head-men of such v illages were invited to receive advances for 
the promotion of cultivation ; all sums thus advanced were, as far as practicablOj 
delivered to the parties in my presence, and it will be observed by the proceed- 
ihgs that such as were unwilling to surrender the management of the land tb 
the proprietor (whose ultimate presence had been stimulated by the prospect of 
reaping the advantage of the head-men’s industry) were allowed to engage for 
the revenue assessed for the present year.” Land was of very little value. 
For Bari, in parganah Lakhna^, one Jhaman Lai offered Rs. 900, or one-half the 
annual revenue, “ as consideration money for the transfer of the property to 
him,” and his offer was thought so favourable as to deserve the attention of 
the Board. The estate had previously been brought to auction and was bought 
in for Rs. 100 by Government. The general result of the fourth settlement 
stows a decrease in parganah Etdwa of Rs. 14,179 for the year 1225 fasli^ 
but a subsequent increase made the difference between it and the revenue of thb 
previous settlement very trifling. The proprietors of forty estates who were 
excluded during the term of the third settlement in consequence of their 
criminal behaviour in reducing the cultivation as well as heavy balances” were 
again admitted to engage on a promise of future punctuality iu the payment 
of the revenue, and nearly all the balances due were relinquished. A small 
redaction was allowed in Kamait. In the first division of Lakhna, a reduction was 
allowed in the Baraundih estate, which had much deteriorated, and had been held 
tinder direct management. The whole of the second division of the saine par¬ 
ganah had also been under direct management, but the assessment was upheld. 

At the fifth settlement the revenue of Etawa, Lakhna, Phaphiind, and Bel^ 
Fiftii and succeeding was slightly increased, and this practically continued 
settlements. unchanged until the revision under Regulation IX. of 

1833. All these settlements so called were in reality merely account settle¬ 
ments,” as they are actually styled in the older records. Balances that had 
accrued were inquired into and provided for, and the hooks, as it were, made up. 
As Mr. Crosthwaite remarks :—^‘Tenders were invited and taken for the next term 
of three or five j^ears as they might be. They were as different as possible from the 
elaborate survey and valuation of the land and record-of-rights that is now known 
by the name of settlement. There was no measurement, no attempt to ascertain 
what the land was worth, except by inviting competition and obtaining informa¬ 
tion from the talukadars and Government servants. Regulation VII. of 1822 
made an attempt to change all this and to substitute an elaborate and scientific 


^ CoUeofcor to Board, October 6tb, 1831. 
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System for the rough anJ ready method hitherto practised. The settlement tinder 
this regulation was begun by Mr. Boulderson in December^ 1822, bat when Mr. 
Gubbius took np the settlement twenty years afterwards, not one hundred 
villages had been completed.’’ The "yearly increasing load of debt contracted 
during the great drought of 1803-04 was added to by successive bad seasons, 
attended by the loss occasioned by^ hail, by war, and by the niieasiness 
caused by rumours of war, which prevented the people from settling down to 
learn the lessons of civilisation which a strong and just Government was endea¬ 
vouring to inculcate, and which we believed that wq had succeeded in accom¬ 
plishing until the great outbreak of 1857 showed how thin the veneer was. 
The year 1818 was a bad one for the district; 1825 was worse, and in a short 
time the district gave in completely and accepted the revolution. 

Cultivation decreased and tenants emigrated. Lakhna fell into arrears in 


1828-29, and was followed by Etawa in 1830-3L 

1828-29 to 1839-40. 

Dehli-Jdkhan and all the remaining parganahs became 
bankrupt during the famine of 1837-38. In 1840, the outstanding balanoea 
amounted to over fifteen lakhs of rupees, or in other words,•during seventeen 
years balances accrued eq[ual to more than the revenue of one year. The 
Government of the time was strong against the talukadars, and opportunity 
was taken to press the demand and so break up the talukas. Orders to sell 
the estates were issued, and the result was, to quote Mr. Crosthwaifce, “ bidders 
there were none, but the Government bought in the talukadars’ rights for a 
mere song and gained their object—the ruin of these large chieftains and the 
dispersion of their influence and property. The two largest, Sahar and Dha^ 
lipiiagar, were utterly ruined, and most of the smaller talukas were disposed of. 
Amongst the largest left were Raru, Burhadana, and Bhareh. Chandan Singh 
of Sahar, whose father’s good services were so lauded in 1808, and whose income 
was once not less than a lakh of rupees, was reduced to a mere pittance. The 
sale of the talukas did not, however, pay up the balances, and the next question 
was how to accomplish that. This ddfioulty was solved by offering the vil¬ 
lages in settlement to the resident cultivators, wdio were undoubtedly, in Chandan 
Singh’s ildkah, at any rate, the real proprietors, on condition of paying up the 
balances. By this means the arrears were cleared off, and a great number of 
villages forinerl}^ held by talukadars were settled with resident village zamia* 
dars, but little removed from the position of cultivators, and generally in very 
impoverished circumstances. The change thus effected was no small one, and 
had a great influence on the future economy of the district,” 

Mr. Gubbins found the district generally terribly depressed from the effects 
- of the great famine of 1837-38. The population had 

SettleTsient by Mr. ® ^ , 

Gubbins under Regulation been sensibly reduced by death, the village sites were 

IX. of 1838. in many places deserted, lands were thrown out of 
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cultivatiorij and rents had fallen. Of parganah Etawa he writes ^^Tlie clear 
state of the balance column up to the famine of 1245 fasH would, uncorrected 
by other sources of information, induce an opinion that the parganah was not 
over-assessed. Tliat such was greatly the case, however, there is abundant 
proof in the present depressed condition of the agriculturists, the parganah 
exhibiting a greater degree of poverty and wretched¬ 
ness among the ryots, of abandoned and ruined 
villages, and want of means in the land-liolders than any other of the 
settled parganahs save Barhpura (the Jumna-Chambal du;;b) : in the extra¬ 
ordinary balances of the two past (Rs. 1,81,573) and of the present 
year (Es. 45,224 in 1837-38): in the great number of the estates recently 
sold and purchased by Government (18 sold and 6 purchased by Govern-, 
merit during 1838-39); in the unwillingness of parties to come forward 
to accept transfers for arrear : in the unusually large extent of abandoned 
land (17,453 acres in March, 1840), and in the large number of villages held in 
direct management (49), proved incontestably by a comparison of the former 
revenue with the highest rent-roll collections where such have been correctly 
ascertained that the average incidence of the revenue on the assessable area 
(Rs, 2-6-11) was greater than the parganah could bear.Of Barhpura he 
writes :—The rate on the assessable area in Kamait was Rs. 2-9-8, and suffi- 
Parganah Barhpura or ciently indicated the exorbitance of the assessment; 
Oumua-^ hambai du4b. the condition of the people w'as such as might 

have been anticipated from such a pressure of the revenue. The villages 
were more deserted and the agriculturists exhibited greater signs of impover¬ 
ishment than in any other parganah.” In Chakarnagar it was found necessary 
to lower the revenue, and in Sahson a slight increase alone was attempted. 
In Dehli-Jakhan the effects of the famine were less destructive, the 
land-holders were not so generally broken and impoverished, nor were the 
labouring classes so fearfully swept away as in Lakhna and Etawa, still 
several estates were clearly over-assessed, and there were very few in which 
an increase could be taken. In Lakhna reductions vrere allowed, and of Bela 
and Phaphund Mr. Gubbins writes ;—The condition 
of both parganahs, with the exception of the villages 
of talukas Euru and Dehgaon, was when they came under settlement highly 
deplorable. The people were depressed and impoverished in the extreme, the 
Tillages were generally in a lamentable state of desertion, and one-fifth of the 
cultivated area abandoned. This state of things is sufficiently accounted for 
in the detached villages by the excessive rate of assessment and the overwhelm¬ 
ing severity of the famine.” In Anraiya no increase could he looked for,^ 
From the extracts given above it will be seen that the district was in any- 

, 1 11, Scfc. 
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thing but a flourishing state, and the new assessment gave a decrease of 10*5 
per cent, on the expiring revenue, a relief that was timely and not excessive^ 
The following was the distribution of Mr. Gubbins’ assessment:—Bela, Es. 
2,11,610 ; Phaphund, Rs. 1,89,768 ; Lakhna, including Rawain, Rs. 2,95,878 ^ 
Dehli-Jakhan, Rs- 1,88,568 ; E(awa, Rs. 1,60,541; Auraiya, Rs. 1,94,353 : and 
Barhpnra or Jaiiibrast, Rs. 72,825, giving a total of Rs. 13,10,938. Owing 
to the destruction of records and the man}’ changes that have taken place in 
the distribution of the parganahs, it is very difficult, indeed, to trace the in¬ 
dividual history of Mr. Gubbins’ assessments. Mr. Crosthwaite says that 
the assessment made by Mr. Gubbins was, on tbe whole, a very fair one. It 
was, at first, as might have been anticipated from the state of the country, not 
worked without some little difficulty, but there was no general over-assessment. 
After the mistakes made in distributing the revenue on individual villages had 
been corrected, it was apparently collected without difficulty. Owing to the in¬ 
crease in irrigation and the rise in prices, and other causes, the assessment had 
in many cases become light, and a moderate increase on the whole, nofcwithstand- 
the reduction of the standard of assessment from 75 per cent, to 50 per cent, of 
the rental assets, was found possible.” 

I now come to the present settlement. The work of inspection preparatory to 
assessment was not attempted until one-half the district 

Present settlement. been measured. Mr. C. Crosthwaite commenced 

with Phaphdnd in the cold season of 1869-70. During the following year Pba* 
phund was completed, and Bidhiina also by Mr. Crosthwaite, and Mr. Neale in¬ 
spected Bharthna, and in 1871-72 Mr. Crosthwaite finished Auraiya and trans- 
Jumna Et*awa, and the part of Etawa lying within the Dul.b was inspected by Mr. 
Neale. The process of assessment comprised the survey; tbe classification of soils 
•accordincr to the conventional and natural distributions already noted and into 
irrigated and dry; the demarcation of the area of each soil in each village ; the 
ascertainment of the rent-rates actually prevailing, and the correction of these 
for lands held on inadequate rates ; the collection of other data bearing on the 
fiscal history of each village, such as statistics of transfers, rent litigation, well 
capabilities, caste and character of owners and cultivators, former assessments, 
and Anally, the existing assessment was made. The assessment was made by the 
officers who inspected each parganah. The survey comprised the demarca- 
tion of boundaries, the settlement of boundary disputes, 
e survey. erection of boundary marks as a preliminary 

measure. Then came the interior survey giving each field, its area, occupant, 
rent and position writh the maps (shajras) and indices (Masras). These 
were all tested before being accepted, and were then handed over to the statis¬ 
tical department, by whom the information required for assessment purposes 
was abstracted. The survey was commenced by Messrs. Lawrence and Neale in 
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186'8-69, and was completed in three cold weathers, or by 1870-71, at a cost of 
Rs. 87,723, which fell at the rate of Rs. 159-14-7 per one thousand acres of 
cultivation ; Bs. 126-13-8 per thousand acres of culturable and cultivated land, 
and Rs. 80-11-4 per thousand acres of the total area. 

The results of the classification of soils have already been given, and tho 

Classification and de- proportion of each placed under the heads of watered 
marca.tion of soils. dry. The areas of each kind of soil were marked 

off on the village map as each village was inspected, but, as a rule, Mr. Orosth- 
waite prefers ‘‘a careful field-by-fleld classification made by a trained subordinate 
agency under the eye of the settlement officer,’^ which in this case was found 
inconvenient. Mr. Crosthwaite demarcated the natural soils and the gaulidn cir^ 
cle, separating in the former the first class nianjlia and leaving the remainder as 
uparh ar; he then recorded the existing rates for each class and the valuation deduc¬ 
ed from his experience of the rates paid elsewhei’e. Mr. Neale, on the other hand, 
marked out the gauhdn^ manjhay and uparJidr^ and then dividing them into plots 
according to existing value and quality, recorded on the map the rates which ho 
found prevailing, or which, by comparison with other known rates, he thought 
they ought to bear. The next step was to find the rent-rates which ought to 
be used in assessing these soils. The method followed 
in this district has been for the inspecting officer to 
inquire on the spot from the village accountant, land-holders, and cultivators 
the rent of each field, and if it varied from the average rate, to ascertain the 
reason. Favourable rates are often allowed to relations and dependents of 
the land-holder, or those who have done him service, and in such cases compari¬ 
son is made with, the rents paid by new men for similar land adjoining, and in 
this way the prevailing rates in each hdr or tract for each class of soil are 
ascertained, noted and compared. The Settlement Officer writes:—Villages 
will be found every here and there in which the rents have been raised within 
a comparatively short period. The rates found in such are noted dowm, and 
when found to coincide with the rates of recent leases in other villages, they 
are accepted as standards. The rates paid in certain villages in each parganah 
become thus marked out as models to which reference can be made. After 
going over a large number of villages in this way, the inspecting officer cannot 
fail to learn the value of land and the diflFerence between the? old and the new 
rates. As each village was thus inspected, all other data bearing on its condition 
and character were noted, and when the inspection of more than half a parga¬ 
nah was over, no doubt remained as to the rates that ought to be* adopted for 
each class of soil. Having them in his mind, the inspecting officer during tbe 
iseu^inder of the work could bring them to the test, comparing them with the 
results of further inquiry, and seeing what the effect of applying them would 
be. Such was the method adopted in ascertaining rent-rates/’' 
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Having gone so far, Eoglisli lithographed forms were prepared and bound 
into volumes for each parganab. In them were en¬ 
tered all the survey statistics^ the soil areas, crop 
areas, wells, cattle, population and the like. The 
officer’s inspection note was added, and also an abstract of the village history, 
liiigati<jn 5 Ibrmer assessments and rentals, transfers, enhancements, and the 
recorded rental. These data were then taken up for each estate, and the rental 
ciilculated at assumed sr il rates was compared with the (1) actual recorded 
rental corrected for lands cultivated by proprietors, lands held free of rent, and 
lands held on division of produce at the average cash rate paid by cultivators ; 
(2) the recorded rental of former years. If there was much discrepancy, the 
enhancements were looked to and the enhanced rate was compared with the 
oitl rate, and the area enhanced was taken into consideration. The rates paid 
iu similar villages possessing similar capabilities were compared, and due 
advertence was had to distance from markets, communications, caste and 
character of inhabitants. The proposed demand was then determined on. The 
result of ihe assessment is shown iu the following statement:— 


1 

rarganah. 

Land EKVEruE 
LESS CESSES. 

Kerccm - 
age of 
increase 

j Rate per acrk. 

On former area. 

On area present measurement. 

Former. 

N«w. 

A«ses«- 

able. 

t 

: Cuiti- 
; raied. 

i 

Former 

assess¬ 

able. 

New as¬ 
sessable. 

Former 

culti¬ 

vated. 

New 

culti¬ 

vated. 


Ks. 

1 Ks, 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p.| 

Rs a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Etdwa, ... 

2,7*f,055 

3,25,200j 

6 15 a 

I :4 10' 

t 

2 iO 6 

1 10 11 

1 15 6 

2 0 0 

2 5 4 

Blilhuiia,... 

2,41,214 

2,58,7:1 

6 7 2 

2 2 s; 

1 1 

3 2 6 

1 12 11 

1 14 ej 

2 10 8 

[ 2 13 5 

Phaphand, 

1 

1,98,307 

2,14,130 

7 15 8 

2 2 4^ 

2 .6 7 

i 1 13 9 

12 0 1 

2 7 9 

2 10 11 

1 

Amaiya,... 

2,09,802 

2,30,760 

9 15 10 

1 13 6' 

j 

2 3 0 

19 2 

1119 

1 14 4 

2 I 4 

fchartHna, 

2,68,9-2 

.3,Oc,790 

13 6 8 

1 13 6; 

! 

2 6 8 

1 10 10 

1 

1 14 7 

2 1 1 

2 5 8 

Total, ... 

1 f,91,280|l ,2T,65t 

117 2 

1 15 ej 

2 10 1 

1 11 5 

1 U 6 

2 2 10 

2 6 9 


The new assessments came into force in parganahs Bharthna, Bidhuna, 
and Phapliund from 1280 fasli^ or 1872-73, and in Etawa and Aiiraiya from 
1281or 1878-74. The following statement shows the official records 
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6f demands^ collections and balances from the year 1860-61 to the year 
1873 - 74 :— 


Tear. 

. 

Demand. 

Collections. 

Balan¬ 

ces. 

Pariioulaes of balanc 

Beal 

B. 

■\'ominal. 

Percent- 
ajje of 
baliinco 
on de¬ 
mand. 

In train of; 
liqi.ida- ! 
tioii. - 1 

n iiu- 
ful. 

Irre 

er-- 

ablf. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

R.=?. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 


1890-6!, ... 

12,‘3 834 

12,07,121 

6,713 

5,935 

... 

... 

778 

•55 

3861-62, ... 

7203,721 

12,02,5 6 

11/. 05 

30,354 

372 

232 

247 

•92 

1862-63, ... 

12,13,344 

12.12,941 

4513 

... 

... 

263 

140 

•03 

18^3-64, ... 

12.01,019 

: 11.9 ‘862 

1,157 


... 

..." 

1,167 

•09 

1864-65, ... 

U,-^9 747 

1 11,99,736 

11 

♦ •f 

... 

... 

1 ] 

... 

1865-66, ... 

11,P9,539 

! 11,9'.»,.533 

6 




6 


1866-67, ... 

I i,9.^,534 

! 11,99 534 

... 


••• 

... 

.*• 


1867-68, ... 

11,99,563 

9 395 

168 

• 4 « 

•*<» 

... 

168 

•01 

1868-69, ... 

3 99,547 

11,73 8 0 

25,667 

25,126 

... 

... 

64i 

2‘U 

1869 70, ... 

11,99,500 

1 5,96,760 

2,740 

1,860 



880 

•22 

1870-71, ... 

i 1,99,493 

11,98,67'i 

921 


... 

. •* 

9 1 

•08 

1871-72, ... 

1 ',95,053 

11,94,022 

31 

««« 

... 


31 

... 

1872-73. ... 

, 12,69,591 

12,59 215 

376 


284 

84 

8 

'03 

1873-74, ... 

13,26,198 

13,26,605 

693 

• •M 

... 

682 

11 

•04 


In fixing the instalments of the land-reveime at the dates mentioned below, 


Instalments of land- Crosthw aite has done much to remedy an error 

reveaue. continuance and. of great magnitude. Not¬ 

withstanding that the time for the cutting of the crops varies by a month 
between Allahabad and Eohilkhand, the revenue instalments were fixed 
at the same date for every district in these provinces, and in many places 
the cultivator is called upon to pay his rent before he has a chance of getting 
his crops to mai'ket. He must borrow if he has no capital, and this simulta¬ 
neous demand for over one milli on sterling iiinst, and does, raise the rate of 
interest, so that a loan which could at another time be obtained for 36 per 
cent, can hardly be raised when the instalments of revenue become due at less 
than 72 per cent. This,” says Mr. Crosthwaite, “is one of the reasons why 
capitalists wdio lend money are anxious to get landed property. The rent is 
due a month before the revenue, and for advancing the money to themselves, 
in the meantime, they can add on an anna to every rupee. When a cultivator 
has to discount his crops and borrow from a money-lender, who is not bis 
landlord, he must pay proportionally less rent than he could do under other 
eircmpstanoes.” Biit hitherto this change cannot be said to have operated 
to the advantage of the cultivators. The proprietors still continue to collect 
^ccdi’ding to the old times and accounts, and the cultivators are too ignorant of 
their pwn rights. In time, however, some improvement will take place, and 
the measure must in the end prove beneficial to alL 
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Statement showing instalments of revenue in the Etawa disiricL 


Instalments. 

Villages. 

Revenue. 

Kharif. 

Babi. 








Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

6 annas, 

10 annas, 




419 

S, 15,961 

2,18 485 

1,97,476 

SO ,, 

6 





91 

67.-*I0 

42,381 

21.429 

7 „ 

9 

n 





7^270 

34.24H 

- 4 *,027 

9 « 

7 

n 




155 

J,I4,4;iO 

64,3^17 

50 <>63 

^ j> 

12 





1 7 

13,130 

3.282 

9,848 

s „ 

a 

>} 




1,054 

7 ,^ 57,'*20 

3.68, 

'3,€8-,9ad 

1 rupee, 

•• 




— 

1 

130 

... 

- 130 





Total, 

... 

1,M13 

1%27,661 

6,31.7 8 

6,95.933. 


Of the Ij8i3 mahals or estates in the district, the very large proportion of 
Tenures are held in zammdari tenure, 433 in pattidarl, 

and 55 in bhd,yachdra. The general nature of these 
tenures have already been explained/ and their distribution is as follows 


Parganah, 

Bkdyackdra. 

PattiddrL 

Zaminddri, 

*« ' 
s 

*3 

o 

1 

m 

' % 
cS 

•§ 

<u 

< 

S 

B 

o 

o 

u 

a> 

3 

S3 

□0 

u 

o 

OS 

.£3 

c3 

O 

< 

© 

S3 

C 

© 

CS 

© 

an 

© 

© 

i,, 

cE 

d 

9 

< 

© 

S3 

P 

V 

© 

p? 




Acres. 

Rs. 



Ar*,res, 

Ks. 



Acres. 

Rs. 


BMhuna,... 


... 


... 

92 

2,865 

66,673 

93 010 

252 

629 

134.583 

1.63,761 

344 

Etiwa, ... 

IB 

1,167' 19,949 

19,110 

•05; 2,448 

85.959 

l,00,7^0 

27 1 

7;-6 

167,h93'2,05.330 

392 

Phaphund 

3 

139 

709 

I,!30 

66 

1,183 

: 33 500 

49,860 

275 

522 

113.770 

1,63,140 

344 

Bartbna,.,. 

18 

779 

29,705 

2;-},. SO 

73 

842 

' 61,33.5 

73,8u4 

i94 

66' 

175,763 

Si,03 50ft 

385 

AUrai^a,... 

18 

1,777 

26,-2.0 

j 14,420 

97 

1,367 

■ 55,159 

[ 

79,480 

233 

418 

116,850 

1,36,860 

348 

Total, 

65 

3,862 

76,603 

58,140 

! 

433 

1 

8,705 

3,02,617 

3,96,914 

1 , 325 ! 

2,956 

707,669 

8,72,597 

1,818 


In the poitiddri estates, the average number of eo-sharers to each mah4i, 
taking the whole district, is 20; their average holding 34*76 acres, and the 
average revenue paid by each is Rs. 45-9*6. In the zaminddri estates there 
are only two sharers in each estate, with an average of 239*39 acres to each 
sharer, who pays an average of Rs. 295-3-1. The hlidyachdra estates are very 
minutely sub-divided and show as follows :— 
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For the wkole district tkere are 15,523 co-starers, liolding aH area of 
1,086^879 acres, and paying a revenue amounting to Rs. 13,27,651, giving 
eight sharers to each estate and 70*01 acres, paying a land-reventie of Es, 85-8-6, 
to each sharer. 

The bhayachdra tenure is of the form known as ^ kabzawdr,'^ where each 


BEajacES-ra tenures. 


one’s boldine: is the measure of liis interest in the 

o 


estate, irrespective of the share to which he may be 
entitled by ancestral right. The fourteen acres of land possessed by a sharer 
in parganah Auraiya will only give half that area of land fit for cultivation, 
and the consequence is that the sharers are miserably poor and in debt, and their 
shares are mortgaged in whole or in part to the village Baniya or some co- 
sharer who is better off. Many of those indebted have to seek employment 
elsewhere, and emigration seems to be the only remedy for the existing state of 
things. If the whole of the revenue exacted from each sharer, amounting on 
an average to only Rs. 1-4-0 per month, were remitted, it would liardly suffice 
to feed one additional mouth. Mr. Crosthwaite writes of these villages in the 
following terms : —In accordance with the principle laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment, villages of this sort have been leniently assessed. But I am inclined 
myself to doubt the wisdom of that policy, and to think that it would be better 
By firmly raising the demand to the full standard to teach these communities 
that the land can only support a limited number, and that they must seek a 
livelihood elsewhere. The cultivation in these villages is perhaps more care¬ 
fully and laboriously carried out than elsewhere. Curiously enough, most of 
them lie in the very worst parts of the district, in the JcarkTia ravines, and in 
the country on the right bank of the Jumna. Where the number of co-sharers 
is not very large, each co-sharer is better off than the ordinary occupancy 
tenant ; but where the increase of population has been great, the poverty and 
wretchedness exceed that found among the mere cultivators. The name of 
zaminddr and the repute of owning a share enables a man to borrow, and induces 
him to cling hopelessly to a patch of land which can never be made to support 
his family. I can find no traces in these villages, which have been styled with¬ 
out much reason little republics, of any sort of self-government. The real 
master is the patwari. Generally illiterate themselves, they are quite unable 
to arrange their own accounts or to apportion among themselves the charges 
under the head of village expenses, or the profits from the common land. The 
lumherdars, imless they happen to he men of superior character and intelligence, 
have little influence. Nor is there any vestige, so far as. ray experience goes, 
pf any village council of elders or pancJidj/at for the management of their affairs. 
Th§ collection of the revenue from such villages is very difficult, not on!}’' from 
fte poverty of the co-sharers, but from their number and the difficulty of bringing 
ihem together and making them understand the accounts. Squabbles arise from 
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many causes, such as the breaking up of waste land by some of the co-sharers, 
loss of land by dihivion from some holdings, and its accession toothers, and the 
like ; and not tiiifrequently it takes weeks to settle matters and to get in the 
Government revenue.” 

Including the revenue-free villages held by Jaswant Kao, there are alto- 
^ . , gether 701 villages, or 33*26 of the total area of the dis- 

Castes of proprietors. ^ ^ . 

trict, held by Brahmans. Rajputs hold 507 villages, or 

34*83 per cent, of the total area ; Kdjatbs 6*86 per cent., and Banivas 3*54 

per cent. Thus these four classes amongst them hold 78*49 per cent, of the 

total area. Amongst the Brahmans are to be found the largest owners, men 

who have by trade or usury amassed great wealth, which they have invested 

in land ; amongst them too are the most unscrupulous of the new land-owners 

and those who have done most to oust the old proprietors. The Rajputs, on 

the other hand, belong, almost to a man, to the old agricultural community, and 

Mr. Crosthwaite says—“ 1 do not remember a single instance of a Rajput whose 

original trade or profession was commerce or money-lending and who acquired 

land by purchase.” The following statement gives the particulars of caste for 

the whole district 


Caste. 


Number of 
villages. 

1 

Number of 
sharers. 

Area held in 
acres. 

Percentage 
of area on 
total area 

Keren ue 
paid. 







Bs. 

Brahman, 


6S5 

3,389 

361,496 

33*26 

4,58,420 

Raji ut, 


607 

6,r97 

378 >0 7 

34-83 

3,98,555 

Kayath, 


160 

90l 

74,602 

6-86 

1,07,310 

Marwari, 


7 

10 

4,166 

0*38 

7,490 

Baniva, 


77 

119 

£8,423 

3-54 

58,140 

Khatri, 


54 

68 

12,006 

Ml 

19,370 

Bhat, 


3 ! 

59 

6^2 

0 0-6 

1,270 

Baira^i, 


3 

2 

1,459 

0*13 

520 

Goshain, 


1 

1 

148 

on 

Revenue-free 

Ahir, 

• •• 

24 

128 

6,412 

255 

0*59 

8,270 

Jat, 


1 

I 

002 

400 

IiOdha, 


1 

1 

114 

0*01 j 

300 

Kachhi, 


1 

3 

62 

001 1 

130 

Mahajan, 


3 

10 

2,177 

0'20 i 

2,330 

Musalman, ... 


48 

200 

19,366 

1 78 1 

24,(j76 

Numerous castes. 


262 

4,256 

176,660 

16*16 

2,41,069 

Jaswant Rao (revenue 
free). 

16 

88 

11,461 

105 

21,340 

Total, 

... 

1,813 

15,523 

1,086,879 

100 

13,48,990 


The following statement shows the alienations that have taken place during 
Alienations during the currency of the past settlement in the whole dis-, 
past settlement. trict, as far as they can be ascertained, and is divided 
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into decades, giving for eacli decade the price per acre and. the revenue per 
acre’-:— 


Mode op tbanss-er. 



' IsS decade. 

1 Second decade. 

1 Third decade. 

! 

Total, 


Torced' 

Private 

Mort- 

Forced 

Private 

Mort- 

Forced 

Private 

Moi't- 



sale. 

sale. 

gage. 

sale. 

sale. 

gage. 

sale. 

sale. 

gage. 


iirea in acres. 

62,27: 

68,914 

3,783 

10,552 

Rs. 

19,675 

12,484 

Rs. 

, 11,631 

6’,933 

16,660 

267,843 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

! Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Total price, . 

1,88,7-0 

3,46,5Sn 

14,323 

41,289 

1.15,497 

38,061 

65,977 

6,46,199 

1,^3,962 1,370,648 

Price per acre. 

Rs. a. o.j 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs a. p. 

R s. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. j’. 

'Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

3 0 6 

3 9 3 

3 12 9 

3 14 7 

5 13 il 

3 0 9 

6 10 9 

8 13 1 

6 14 1 

5X5 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R.S. 1 

1 Rs. 

' Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs', 

BeTenne, . . ‘ 

89,fiOS 

90,293 

5,726 

11,881 

29,937] 

1 l(5,4t>6 

14,012 

80,824 

24,901 

3,63,6ir 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, r. 

Rs. A P. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Berenne per acre,. 

1 7 0 

114 

1 9 10 

13 0 

1 8 4| 

1 6 ,l 

1 3 3 

16 2 

18 0 

15 8 

Area of which prices un¬ 
known, acres. 

23,98S| 

17,953' 

3,511 

1,488 

4,131' 
^ j 

489 

1 

766 

1 

1 1,445 

t 

153 

I 

63,924 

Total area alienated. 

86,269^ 

86,917 

7,294 

12,040 

23,8061 

12,973 

12,397 

63,368 

16,713 

821,767 


Trom the above figures it will be seen that the great mass of the transfers 
took place during the first decade, or 180,470 acres, against 141,297 acres in the 
succeeding twenty years. The cause of this abnormal movement in the 
ownership of land is not difficult to ascertain: the district had not recovered 
from the effect of the famine of 1837-38, the sales were for the most 
part of villages the arrears oh w^hich had accrued prior to Mr. Gubbins’ 
assessment, and which had been bought in by the Government at a prior 
sale, or the sale of which w^as recommended by Mr, Gubbins for arrears still 
due on account of the famine balances. Some of the farms on account of 
arrears during the first decade are also to be explained in this way. Most of the 
villages too which had formed portions of the talukas that were broken up at 
the settlement were bought in by Government and farmed for a time, and then 
sold by auction, and in those settled with the village proprietary bodies, the 
newness of their position and their ignorance of its responsibilities frequently 
led to the accrual of balances which were only met by transfers fora period or sale. 
In nearly all these cases the cause of transfer must be sought elsewhere than in the 
pressure of the assessment, which appears to have been fair all round, and in some 
places, notably the trans-Jumna villages, exceedingly ligbfc. The state of the 
country, suffering as it was from famine and unequal assessments, and the changes 
caused by tbe breaking up of the large talukas, must be debited with any 
difficulty found in collecting the revenue during the first ten years ; and as 
soon as the mistakes made in distributing the revenue had been corrected, and 
the people had become accustomed to the new state of things, this difficulty 
^ased. As early as the second decade, the settlement of rights, the increase in 
kiigaion, thd rise in prices, the increased competition for land as an investment 

*' ^ For tRe parganaR dejtails see the Parganah Notices. 
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by capitalists,—all contributed to raise the price of land; and the average 
price per acre of land at private sales rose from Es. 3-9-3 per acre to Es. 
5-13-11 in tbe second decade, and to Es. 8-13-1 in the third decade. The 
history of prices in the Aligarh district has been very much the same, and 
when all the districts of which records remain have been examined, I do not 
doubt but that w^e shall be able to formulate the principles underlying these 
facts. Notwithstanding tlie changes it brought about, or helped to rij^n, the 
settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was of incalculable benefit to the 
district: before it w'as brought into operation, lands and rights liad no assign¬ 
able value, and men were even found uinvilling to take npt n themselves the 
duties and liabilities of jiroprietors, but this curious state of things disappeared 
with the settlement; and thougli mistakes were made, as a whole it showed an 
ever strong desire to protect the rights of even the weakest, and that this 
desire was not always fructiious in action is due to the difficulty of attaining 
to the perfection of knowledge of all matters connected with the assessment 
of a large district, and not to a w-ant of care and attention on the part of the 
assess()rs. 

It is only right to give the remarks of Mr. Neale, late Assistant Settle¬ 
ment Officer in the district, on these alienations. 
ationVin thinks that the explanation of their number and 

frequency is to be found in the general character of 
the history of the district, the existence of a very few important zan.indars, 
and a large niimberof poorer proprietors. What could fhen^’’ writes he, 
expected under the pressure of a famine, or when individual large talukadars per¬ 
sisted in reckless extravagance, hut that the wealthier trading classes, or those ^ 
allied to them, alive to the probable rise in value of tlie commodity, should step in 
and outbid the traditionary owners of the soil ? If the circuinstances of a rise 
in the price of land in India is hailed with satisfiiction as a sign of political 
prosperity, it should not be forgotten that it presupposes persons able to pay 
that increased price. The last estate sold here in the midst of the ])resent 
Bettletnent proceedings, vtz., in 1872, fetched Rs. 22 per acre, or about 24 
years’ purchase of the revenue. Who could pay this hut a wealthy trader? 
Are the old landlord class, never producing, but always consuming, likely to 
keep pace with these enormous strides in price ? It seems to me, therefore, that 
the expediency of putting the muzzle on the Banijas and the kindred classes is 
doubtful. That other party should have every opportunity of reflection before 
they part with their ancestral acres, and every opportunity of coming on 
equal terms into the contest, for it is another matter. Again, as far it goes, 
the past of Etawa does not, I think, support the doctrine that the alienation 
of lands into the hands of strange unaecustomed classes is necessarily fraught 
with political danger. In the mutiny our chM enemies here were the Ruru 
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Ilaja and tlie Raja of Chakatnagar. One was a landlord of ilie ancient Sengar 
elan ; the other of the almost equally ancient Chauhan. Both had recently 
received signal fiivours from our administration. The father of the Buru- 
Raja had been restored to his raj in place of an illegitimate usurper at the be¬ 
ginning of the settlement; and the change from extreme poverty to so com¬ 
paratively splendid a position so affected him that he literally died of joy. His 
son actively rebelled against us, and finding the chances of war against him, 
poisoned himself, or is believed to have done so. The Raja of Chakarnagar 
was assessed at last settlement with a lightness which was then notorious, and 
which has now been fully confirmed hy the large disproportion apparent be¬ 
tween the existing rentals and the revenue, and he was the friend and favourite 
of the district officers. In contrast to these instances vve have that crowd of 
less impoi’tant zamindars whom BIr. Hume mentions, numbers of whose estates 
have fallen partly or temporarily into the Baniyas’ and oiitsitlers’ hands; and at 
the head of them, Raja Jaswant Rao, nearly all whose ancestral property had 
been, as the natives call it, parted into shares and hopelessly alienated from 
his family. These facts, I think, speak for themselves.’’ 

Both the arguments used by Mr. Neale and the facts urged in support 
Facts about Earu and of them are open to grave objections. The account 
Chakarnagar. given of the Ruru family on a previous page will 

show that the Rum Raja had little cause to be grateful for the treatment he 
had received at our hands. Natives do not, as a rule, distinguish between the 
at’tion of our courts and the orders of Government, and there can be little won¬ 
der that, in 1857, Rao Fateh Singh should have forgotten that the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the executive were not to be blamed for the evil results of an appeal 
to the Privy Council. For nearly a quarter of a century Himanchal Singh, the 
father of Fateh Singh, litigated his claim to the Ruru estates. In 1813, he 
lost his suit in the Provincial Court of Bareilly and appealed to the Privy 
Council. In 1834, the Council decided against all the claimants, and the 
whole estate lapsed to Government. The unfortunate claimants,” writes 
Mr. Crosihwaite, were literally hunted down to pay the costs of the Privy 
Council—about £1,500. The ancestral castle of the family at Sauraiya was 
pulled down, and the bricks and timber sold by the Collector at the suit 
of the Hon’ble Company. At the last settlement, Himanchal Singh was 
afraid to show his face in British territory, and was a penniless vagabond. 
Mr, Gubbins gave every village to which any sort of claim could be put forward 
chiefly to the priests and retainers of the family. The residue, to which no 
cMoiant could be found, was restored to Himanchal Singh, who died almost 
iuMiediately after and was succeeded by bis young son, Fateh Singh.” The 
latter toturally took the first opportunity he could to recover his property. In 
Chakarnagar, too, the Raja had 35 villages, out of which 23 were settled with 
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the village communities^ apparently with the consent of the Raja ; 
writes Mr. Crosthwaite, from what I know of the feelings of men of his 
class, I am sure that necessity alone induced him to assent. In 1857 he at 
once rose against us, and was followed by many of the men in whose favour Mr. 
Guhbins had ousted him.’’ Eao Jaswant Rao lost land and money at our 
hands, but preserved his influence over his old tenantry and clan. That he 
used it for our advantage in 1857 is ascribable rather to his acuteness and fore¬ 
sight than to any gratitude or affection he felt for us. If we had treated him 
with real generosity, he might not perhaps have helped us more loyally 
(for he never wavered), but he would certainly have given no more effectual 
aid.” 

In a note on these transfers given elsewhere,^ Mr. Neale makes substan¬ 
tially the same statements with reference to the above- 
mentioned Rajas, and adds :—The Baniyas and Ma- 
h^jans, one and all, came forward with money and assistance (in 1857). Nor, 
so far as 1 know, is the general feeling of the district comparatively bad or 
mistrustful of the* Government: it is not conspicuons for crime or for 
litigation. The cultivating body are, as a rule, poor; but they are no richer 
in villages owned by men of their own class than in villages owned by 
aliens, and their condition is probably but the natural effect of the character 
of the soil, which is itself poor. On the whole, then, it seems ‘ hard to 
say in what respect a district which is a marked instance of the transi¬ 
tions of land from the hereditary classes of land-owners to interlopers and 
traders has really suffered, or what especial benefit, ex cept to individuals, 
is to follow from abruptly checking the current of the change.” Compare 
with this the following words of Mr. Hume in his report on the mutiny :— 
Give the Rajputs and fighting men reasonable means and happy homes, 
free from those instmmente of torture, the civil courts and the native usurer. 


Mr.A. O Hume’s opinion. 


and they will fight for the Government under whom 
they are well off. ^ ^ Tax the Baniyas, K^yaths, 

bankers and such like, who, growing rich by the pen, oust their betters 
from their ancestral holdings, and then are too great cowards to wield a 
sword either to protect tbeir own acquisitions or aid the Government that 
Las fostered their success.” Mr. Crosthwaite also writes:—I can safely 
affirm that none of the large money-lending landowners, although they 
possessed twenty times his landed property, and a hundred times his 
wealth, gave or could give ns a tittle of the help 
B^^ya Jaswant Singh gave. It is easy to sneer 

at ^pleasure-seekers or decaying families immersed 
in debt/ and to say that we want ^ active landlords, able and willing 
^ To Board, No. 640, of July 1873, 

aI9 
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to support their tenants.’ But there are times when the Government needs 
the help of men who are respected and looked up to by their own class, 
and who are followed by the men of the classes below them. The men 
who helped us in Etavra were such men. Of none of them could it be 
truly said that he was a pleasure-seeker. But of some of them it might 
be said that they were decayed and immersed in debt, but owing chiefly 
to our measures and our policy.” Mr. Neale seems to be of opinion that 
the money-lending zamindars treat their tenants as well as the old heredi¬ 
tary zam-inddrs do. In his report on the Bharthna parganah in 1371, Mr. 
Neale says, speaking of this class:—They are, however, always ready to 
make advances at from 24 to 30 per cent., sometimes to 36. They seldom or 
never resort to the courts, and are always ready to renew the loan at com¬ 
pound interest. Both the parties speak of this system with equal freedom; 
the tenant admits with indifierence that his utmost efforts can never relieve 
him altogether, and that it merely depends on a good or bad harvest whether 
he is a little more or little less in debt than before. How his account stands 
he does not pretend to know, for he cannot read. The ’ profits accruing to 
2amind4rs who combine usury with farming is thus enormous ; and if the 
usurer is a distinct person, the result is the same for the cultivator. The mass 
of the profits of his cultivation goes in interest, especially as accounts are set¬ 
tled in kind at harvest. The money-lending zamindar thus gets grain cheap 
and keeps it till the market rises ; and the tenants, as they say of themselves, 

^ are as ants beneath the foot of an elephant.’ ” This is Mr. Neale’s owm des- 
crq^tion of the money-lending landlord. Daring thirty years, 21 per cent, 
of the whole district of Etawa has passed into the hands of men of this class. 
And yet, according to JVJr. Neale and those who hold with him, “it seems 
hard to say in what respect a district which is a marked instance of the tran¬ 
sitions of land from the hereditary classes of land-owners to interlopers and 
traders has really suffered. Few unprejudiced minds will be found to adopt 
such a conclusion. And I can only hope that if Government does not devise 
some measures to preserve the mass of the people from such a life of slavery 
and oppression, the people will soon learn to help themselves. But if our Jats 
and Rajputs are driven to unite in their own defence and rise against their 
landlords, they will hardly be quieted by a proclamation and a few policemen, 
like the people of Pubna.” 

We next come to the influence of these transfers on the caste and 


Transfers chiefly from 
agricultural to non-agricul- 
tural classes. 


character of the proprietary body. The following 
statement shows that between 1840 and 1870, the 
proportion of land held by the non-agricultural 


classes has increased from four to twenty-five per cent, of the total cultivated 


area. 
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Statement of Transfers of Land from AgHcuUnral to Jlfon^agricuUural Classes 

from 1840 to 1870. 


^ame of parganah. 

Total area paying 
revenue. 

§§ 

s-g 

- ^ 

e T3 

“ 'S 

o” 

Remaining. 

Tear. 

Area occu¬ 
pied by 
agricultu¬ 
ral classes. 

1 

1 

■+» 

1 f3 

G? 

O 

O 

Area occupied by non- 
agircultural classes. 

a 

at 

' 

u 

P4. 



Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Etawa, 


145,870 


145,870 

1840 

124,109 

85 

21,761 

15 

Bharthna, 


133.627 

... 

133,627 


124,276 

93 

9.351 

7 

Bidhuna, 


91,315 


91,315 


89,863 

88 

1,45 2 

2 

Phaphfind, 

... 

77,385 

... 

77,382 

ft 

70,168 

91 


9 

Auraija, 

... 

98,595 

... 

98,595 

ft 

87,1 17 

88 

11,478 

12 



546,7S9 

... 

5,46,789 

1840 

495,533 

96 

51,256 

4 

Etawa, 


U5,870 


145.870 

1860 

109,082 

74 

36,788 

26 

Bharthna, 


133,627 

... 

133,627 

if 

110,28) 

83 

23,342 

17 

Bidhuna, 


91,315 


91,315 


87,103 

95 

4,212 

5 

Phaphund, 

... 

7.7,382 

• •ft 

77,382 

tf 

65,740 

85 

11,642 

15 

Auraiya, 

... 

98,595 

• •• 

98,696 

a 

82,794 

84 

15.801 

16 



646,789 

... 

546,789 

1 

1850 

455,004 

S3 

91,185 

17 

Eiawa, 


145,870 

1,528 

144,342 

I860 i 

100,458 

71 

43,884 

, 29 

Bharthna, 

... 

147,279 

6,425 

140,854 

ft 

106,558 

75 

34,296 

25 

Bidhuna, 


106,793 

8.962 

9^7,a31 

»• 

90,132 

98 

7,-699 

7- 

Phaphund, 


86,0-9 

1,820 

84,209 

it 

7 ,4 68 

84 

13,741 

16 

Auraiya, 

... 

109,052 

2,263 

1 06.789 

ft 

86,1 IS 

81 

20,677 

19 



595,023 

20,998 

L. 

674,025 

1860 ) 

463,728 

79 

120,297^ 

SI. 

Etawa, 


144,342 


144,342 

1870 

95,893 

66 

48,449 

34- 

Bharthna, 


140,864 

... 

140,854 

}> 

95,856 

68 

44,998 

32 

Bidhuna, 

... 

97,831 

... 

97,831 

tr 

89,888 

92 

7,943 

8 

Phaphund, 

».» 

84,209 

... 

84,209 

9t 

66,031 

80 

18,178 

so 

Auraiya, 

... 

106,789 

... 

105.789 

31 

81,742 

76 

25,047 

24 



674,025 

... 

574,025 

i 

1870.j 

429,410 

75 

144,615 

25 


The first point noticeable is the comparative amount of transfer in each 
parganah respectively. Etawa and Auraiya start with the largest proportions 
of non^agricnltural land-owners. Etawa maintains this position up to the end 
of the three decades, but Auraiya gives place to Bharthna. Phaplmnd occupies 
the middle place and Bidhuna still heads the agricultural side. Mr Neale thinks 
that these results flow naturally from the history and eharacter of the respect¬ 
ive tracts. Etawa and Auraiya have always been the chief seats of trade and 
traders in the district. It was convenient and lucrative to own land in the 
neighbourhood of these places, so the BRuiyas and hangers-on about British and 
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native rulers bouglit it. Bharthna, on the other hand, which is a long strip 
running down the middle of the district from north to south, never contained 
any important towns, Lakhna was, it is true, the seat of the deputy of the 
Oudh governor, but the place was no more a mart than Balmoral, Hence, thirty 
years ago, the nou-agricultural element made itself but slightly felt in Bharthna, 
and there were not ten thousand acres held by outsiders, but after the 
settlement, a powerful set of circumstances completely changed the character 
of the tract. Rao Khamdn Singh’s estate w'as brought to the hammer, and, at 
the same time, two land speculators appeared who bought up every acre they 
could. The remains of other large estates originally owned by the Takhraopur 
Brahmans also came into the market, besides many separate villages and shares 
in villages. In ten years’ time the percentage of non-agriculturists rose from 
7 to 17, in the next decade it became 25, and it now stands at 32. If the 
last settlement were to blame for this, so also were the men. and the circumstances 
of the time. Eao Khaman Singh, for instance, was a hopeless spendthrift, 
perfectly reckless where his property went to, only determined not to retrench 
or to take trouble. The Takhraopur Brahmans were also a set of thriftless, 
indolent Brahmans, and Eao Duniyapat again was an absentee at the court of 
Lucknow. Then again the great famine had first desolated the country. Active 
landlords, able and willing to support their tenants, were wanted, not pleasure- 
seekers or decaying families immersed in debt. 

The facts are not quite correctly put by Mr. Neale. R6o Kham4n Singh’s 
property was sold before the settlement and belonged to Government in 1840, 
ho settled the villages of which it was composed with tJie resident communities. 
Only a few villages, for which no claimants could be found, were sold by auction, 
and a few villages that remained to Eao Khaman Singh w^ere sold, after his 
death, by auction for debt. Similarly, the transfer of Eao Duniyapat’s property 
took plaee before the settlement. With regard to Phaphund, Mr. Neale thinks 
that the retarded spread of the non-agricultnral community is due to the remo¬ 
val of the residence of the Oudh amil, and its being no longer the seat of 
government. It has no natural attraction for trade or wealth and is yearly sink¬ 
ing ill importance, but neither had Bharthna, yet the non-agricultural element 
there is only second to Etawa in importance. Similar reasons are assigned for 
the small proportion of outsiders in Bidhtina. Mr. C. Grosthwaite believes the true 
reason for this state of affairs to be that in Bidhiina and Phaphund, property 
is much in the hands of small holders who cultivate their own land and enjoy 
a fertile soil and abundant irrigation, and many of whom date their acquisition 
of proprietary rights from the time of the breaking up of the Euru and other 
estates by Mr. Gubbins. Accidental circumstances also lead to the increase of 
transfers. When a money-lender once gets a footing in a neighbourhood, he is 
sure to go on extending the circle of his acquisitions. Thus in Bharthna, no 
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doiibtj one cause of the numerous transfers was the accident that the Chaube 
family of Andawa were residents in the pargaiiah and laid themselves out for 
transactions of this kind.’^ Altogether the change from the old land-owners 
to the new has been very considerable, and is to be deprecated both politically 
and economically. The new men, as a rule, are mere usurers extracting the 
last farthing from the land and from the people and giving nothing in return. 
They care less for improving their estates than the old class, and look on their 
tenants as so many slave entitled merely to food and clothing sufficient to keep 
them alive. 

Taking the total area, the occupancy returns show 11*24 per cent, held by 
Distribution of the total proprietors as seer, 57*04 per cent, by tenants with a 
right of occupancy, and 23*15 per cent, by tenants-at- 
wilL Besides this, 6*95 per cent, is held free of revenue and 1*51 per cent, is 
occupied by groves for which rent is paid. The following statement shows the 
distribution and area of each class of holding in each parganah— 


pErganab. 

Seer, 

Occupancy 

tenants. 

Tenants-at-will, 

Malikaiia area. 

Bevenue-free area. 

Groves. 

1 

o 

' S-l 

O 

o 

CJ _ 

S-i ^ 

‘H g 
a, c3 

S 

’Sc S 

o ^ 

Total area. 

' 

eC 

a 

< 

Percentage. 

Area. 

Percentage. 

Area, 

o 

fcc 

ca 

a 

OI 

p 

Pm 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Acs. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Auraiya, ... 

18,410 

16-63 

6U,4i9 

54-29 

27,007 

24-26 

212 

4,753 

237 

282 

111,350 

Bharthna, ... 

14,642 

lD-02 

69,168 

47*67 

38,300 

26*40 

86 

5,510 

6,901 

11,671 

145,078 

Phapbund,... 

7,038! 

8-62 

55,781 

68-3-2 

13,984 

17*13 

77 

3,322 

339 

1,104 

81.645 

Bldbuiia, ' 

11,092 

11-66 

64,777 

68-01 

12,140 

12-75 j 

47 

3,768 

1,269 

2,155 

95,248 

Etawa, 

13,560 

9-55 

77,901 

5492 

41,730 

29*42 

141 

7,049 

- 

94 

530 

141,842 

Total, ... j 

64,632 

U-24 

328,076 

S704 

133,161 

23 15 

1 

563 

24,402 

8,687 

j 15,642 

576,'63 


Occupancy-tenants hold the large proportion of 7T1 per cent, of the area 
held by tenants, and with reference to this fact Mr. Crosthwaite writes: —It 
can hardly but be a matter for congratulation that so much of the land is held 
by occupancy-tenants. My only regret is that they have not received that full 
measure of protection which it was proposed to give them in the first drafts of 
Act XIX. of 1873. I am convinced that nothing would benefit the country at 
large more than the fbcation of rent for a long term of years. Such a mea¬ 
sure would do more to prevent famine and misery than all the waters of the 
rivers of India, could they be poured over the country in the canals. The 
more I see the land-owners in this country, the stronger is my conviction that 
they are not fit to be entrusted with the power and license that have been given 
to them under our system. It mattered little so long as the competition was 
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for tenants and not for land. But for the last fifteen years the competition is 
the other way, and the result must be the impoverishment of the land, which is 
already a general complaint, and the abandonment of the mass of the people to 
a state of hopeless poverty that will always embarrass the Government and retard 
the progress of civilisation.” 

The following statement shows the principal cultivating castes, the areas 

occupied, the rent paid by each, and its average inci- 
Castes of cultivators. , ^ r j ^ o 

dence per acre :— 


Castes. 

Cultira* 
ted area 
in acres. 

Rent. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Caste. 

Cultiva¬ 
ted’ area 
in acres. 

1 Rent. 

Rate por 
acre. 

BraUm^n, 

131,941 

Rs. 

484,95 7 

Rs a. p 

3 10 9 

Ahir, 

82,497 

Rs. 

3,19,614 

Rs. a. p. 

3 14 1 

Thakur, ... 

105,779 

337,688 

3 3 1 

Garariya, 

17,882 

71,141 

3 15 )0 

Kayath, 

9,035 

30,346 

3 5 9 

Nai, 

5,067 

20,346 

4 0 3 

Bhac, 

Baniya, 

1,832 

6,898 

' 3 12 3 

Kumhar, ... 

4,211 

17,814! 

4 3 8 

7,342 

29 040 

3 15 3 

Kahar, 

4,095 

16,069! 

3 14 9 

Mahajan, 

2,642 

11,383 

4 4 11 

Teli, ^ 

4,735 

20,941 

4 0 3 

liohar, 

1,400 

6.870 

4 8 9 

Chamar, 

61,665 

1,97,200 

3 3 3 

Xtodha, 

30,920 

1,50,739 

4 14 0 

Musalman, ... 

9,604 

36,005 

3 11 11 

Ki-chhi, 

38,331 

l,tf8,647 

4 15 8 

Kori, 

1.088 

4,730 

4 5 6 

Barliai, 

4 ,in 

17,483 

4 14 1 

Gujar, 

2,182 

6,517 

2 15 9 

JDarzi, 

2,859 

9,528 

3 6 4 

Dhaaak» 

4,365 

16,538 

3 12 7 

Dhobi, 

^ 3,169 

13,963 

4 6 6' 

Other castes,... 

6,455 

24,018 

... 

Kunera, 

9 as 

4,420 

4 a 5 

Total, ... 

544,045 

20,42,195 

3 12 1 


Taking the whole district, Brahmans cultivate 22*94 of the area on the village 
rent-rolls ; Rajputs, 18*39 per cent.; Ahirs, 14*34 per cent. ; Kdchhis, 6*66 per 
cent.; Lodhas, 5’37 percent,, and Chaindrs, 10*7 per cent. K4ohhis and Lodhas 
are the best cultivators and pay the highest rent. They toil at their work, 
men, women and children, all day and every day, and still are mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, and will probably remain so, in spite of their skill 
and industry, until they give their children some sort of instruction,” Tha- 
kurs and Chainars pay the lowest rates of rent, the former because they belong 
to the land-owing tribes, and the latter because they usually get the worst land. 
“ Ahirs are chiefly met with in the numerous hamlets which have sprung up 
and are yearly increasing all over the district. Ahirs nearly always go where 
there is waste land for the sake of pasturage for their cattle. They are also 
mnoh more nomad in their habits than the other castes, more ready to emigrate, 
and fond of living, two or three families together, in some out-of-the-way place : 
lienee most of the hamlets have been founded by them. As cultivators they 
are about equal in industry and skill to the Thakurs and Brahmans, who in this 
district, although far behind the Kachhis and Lodhas, are yet sufficiently 
industrious and skilful,” 
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Bents may be looked at also as paid by classes of tenants, and the following 
statement shows tlie average rates per acre paid by 

Class rates. , , , . ° mi -i i / 

hereditary cultivators and tenants-at will, and the rates 

assessed on the seer land cultivated by proprietors in each pargauah.:— 


Class of tenants. 

, Etawa. 

Bidhuna. 

1 

Bharthna. i 

Auraiya. 

Phaphund. 

Whole dis¬ 
trict- 


Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Hereditary, ... 

3 13 3 

4 3 3 

3 12 5 

3 7 11 

4 13 

3 14 11 

Tenania-at-will, 

4 0 7 j 

4 6 11 

3 14 9 

3 JO 5 

4 4 4 

3 15 8 

Seer, 

2 12 3 

3 4 9 

2 14 8 

1 15 1 

3 2 1 

2 112 


We next come to soil rates, which vary so much in each parganah that it 
^ . would be needless repetition to give all these varia- 

tions here. I shall omit tir^ jhdbar^ and pdkar soils as 
of little more than local importance, and the fourth and fifth classes of cMmat 
as possessing hardly any appreciable distinction for practical purposes when 
compared with the first three classes. 


Soil. 

Etdwa and Bharth¬ 
na. j 

Bidhuna. 

'1 

■ft 

es 

JC 

P-f 

Auraiya 

Trans-Jumna. 

Pachar, 

GMr. 

Etawa. 

Bharthna. 

Auraiya. 


' 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Es. 

a. 

Hs. a. 

Es. 

a. 

Bs. 

a 

Bs. a. 

Bs. 

Gauhan wet 

1| •• 

10 1 

8 12 

10 

8 

9 8 

7 

0 

10 

8 


10 0 


2, ... 

8 12 

7 14 

a 

12 

8 12 

• 7 

0 

7 

0 

... 

... 


3, ... 

7 0 

7 0 

7 

0 

8 0 

6 

4 

6 

0 


.>• 

Ganhan dry 

1, ... 

5 4 

5 4 

... 


6 0 

6 

0 

5 

4 


5 4 


2, ... 

... 

••• 

6 

0 

5 4 

4 

6 

... 


... 

... 

Dumat wet 

1, ... 

6 9 

6 2 

6 

8 

5 7 

5 

0 

... 


5 4 

... 

>1 

2, ... 

6 0 

5 M 

6 

0 

1 5 0 

5 

4 

••• 



... 

>i 

3, 

5 4 

5 4 

5 

4 

... 

. 4 

6 

... 



... 

lUimat dry 

1, ... 

4 6 

4 13 

4 

6 

3 11 

5 

4 

6 

0 

4 6 

4 6 

n 

2, ... 

3 8 

4 6 

3 

8 

2 8 

4 

6 

5 

4 

3 8 

3 8 


3 ... 

2 10 

3 8 

2 

10 

••• 1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

1 12 

2 8 

Mattiyar wet 

1 , ... 

5 4 

... 

4 

6 

j 4 0 

5 

4 

»*■ 


... 



St, ... 

4 6 

... 

2 

10 

«•« 

4 

6 



... ’ 


Mattiyar dry 


3 S 


... 


... 

3 

8 

5 

4 

«*# 

6 0 


St\ 7.. 

... 


... 


... 

2 

10 

4 

6 

• 1 

3 8 

Bhur” 

1, ... 

3 15 

3 15 

3 

8 

2 2 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 15 

3 8 


2 , 

3 1 

3 1 

2 

10 

1 9 

■2 

10 

2 

8 

3 I 1 

2 8 

)9 

3, ... 

1 12 

1 12 

1 


... 

1 

12 

2 

0 

1 12 

1 12 


Mr. Neale’s remarks on the recorded rentals of Bharthna apply with equal 
force to this su^ect throughout the whole district. 
He writes Rent as found recorded in the village 


Becorded rentals. 


papers can hardly be called more than a distant and capricious index of the 
full value of the soil. It is scarcely more the result of competition and market 
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prices than of a balance arrived at between certain personal elements. The 
personal bias towards a high or low Government demand, on the part of the 
oflScer who settled the estate, the disposition or ability of thezamindar to recover 
his own share in full from his tenants, and the power of the latter to compel or 
induce indulgent rating, all go far in determining the interval left between the 
amount of rent each village might pay and the amount it does pay. Absentee 
proprietors, who take no personal interest in their estates, small zamindars 
living on terms of close intimacy with their tenants—the latter being in the 
majority of instances their relatives—and large coparcenary brotherhoods, who 
form too clumsy a body to act in unision, are almost always found to under¬ 
let their estates. Again, there are landlords in this district who on sentimental 
grounds never enhance ; one from a sort of religions quietism, another from a 
wish to maintain his influence unimpaired in his village: this latter, however, 
compensates himself by buying up produce below the market rate ; and a third 
is said to have until recently kept a lock-up, dispensing justice and pocketing 
the fines on offenders in cases of trifling importance. In fact it is hardly doubt¬ 
ful that powerful zamindars, where they let at low rates, have means of reim¬ 
bursing themselves which are not avowed. And, finally, to these classes must 
be added that class of proprietors, largest of all, who from pure indolence never 
work up their estates to their full value. Next comes the question, how much 
of the actual outcome, whether adequate or inadequate, of each estate is per¬ 
mitted to appear in the public registers ? Probably in most of those just enu¬ 
merated it is pretty faithfully recorded. The rents entered at the beginning of 
the settlement have in many cases remained the same, or have only been slightly 
altered, so that concealment is immaterial. But in villages differently circum¬ 
stanced, there is no reason why concealment should not be practised. A 
zamindar of longstanding and hereditary influence, who choses to enhance, can 
always do so without the assistance of the courts up to a certain limit; and if 
he feels himself secure, can well afford to run the risk of a refusal to pay. The 
two tests so often invoked to refute the probability of such an arrangement are 
hardly conclusive. One is that the tenant’s statement and the patwari’s books 
always agree: the other, that in suits the recorded rental only is made the basis 
©faction. The answer is—(Is^) that the old obsolete rent is that recorded 
in the patwari’s papers, and that when the landlord and tenant act in concert, 
the latter will never disclose more than his recorded rent ; he distinguishes it 
perfectly from the increment upon it, often calling the latter by another name, 
and it rests with him to confess it or not; (2nd) that a different rental is, as a 
matter of fact, not unfrequently mentioned in court, but that in most classes of 
suits, to mention it-serves neither party’s ends. It is at all events certain from 
experience that deceptive answers as to rents are as often made by tenants as 
by zamind4rs. The whole question is no doubt one of obscurity, and so far 
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resembles the practice of taking fees and bribes. It may be common or un¬ 
common in a particular district or part of a district^ but the parties to it never 
betray one another. In the case of bribery, the advantage is all on one side, 
but in the case of rents^ there is a common gain in deceiving Government, and 
combination for that purpose is all the more probable.’’ 

For arriving at an estimate of the rise in rents consequent on the rise in 

prices, increase in population, and advance in irrigation, 
Bise in rents. i ^ ^ 

we have Mr. Crosthwaite’s inquiries referring to ten 

years previous to the new settlement and Mr, Neale’s summary of the result 

obtained up to the close of 1873. The figures for the 
PreTiotts to settlement. t i i p n 

ten years preceding the settlement are as lollows :— 


PreTioas to settlement. 


Mode of enhancement. 


By suit, 

On change of tenants, 
By consent, 


acres 

affected. 


7,001 

63,456 

159,090 


Percentage of 
enhanced 
area. 

New rent- 
rate. 


R. a. p. 

3-2 

4 6 2 

24-8 

4 7 9 

72-5 

4 1 0 

100-0 

4 2 10 


Bs. 

30,72a 

239,660 

646,461 


It appears from this that only forty per cent of the cultivated area was 
Causes for so few en- enhanced, or four acres in each hundred every year, 
hancement cases. and of this only a small portion of the area (l‘^per 

cent.) was enhanced by order of the courts under Act X. of 1859. The fact 
is that the idea of enhancing their rents is quite a novel one to the zamindars, 
and has almost been created by the Rent Act. Even after the Act was passed 
they have been slow to appreciate, or at any rate to use, the power thus put into 
their hands. It has required the pressure of the new assessments to bring it 
Act X. of 185a lias had forcibly home to them, and that they have in the law 
HO influence. , engine of much force against their tenants, and 

that it is their interest to make use of it.” The strongest and most active 
cause against enhancement, hitherto, has been the feeling that the ancient cus¬ 
toms and constitution of the country were altogether against the exercise of 
such a power^, which properly was a prerogative of the sovereign alone; and 
this opinion was held not only by the landholder, but also by the cultivator, who 
considered an increase to his rent, except when the supreme power had increased 
the revenue, as alike unjust and dishonest. Another check to enhancement 
of rent was the near approach of the settlement, for the landholders considered 
that the profits to be derived from deceiving the settlement officer were far 

* See Set. Kev, flee., 1872. Mr. GoJvin's memo, on settlements,. 130 ; the text giret Mr,. 
Croathwaite’s reasonB lor the hachvyardness of enhancement. 

a20 
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top great^ and the chances of deceiving him far top good/’ to be oonnterhalanced 
by any immediate gain from enhancement. Next ininfluence, Mr. Grosthwaits 
places ignorance of the law, and it is said that Mr. Gubbins gave all the here¬ 
ditary tenants stamped leases^ fixed their rent for the same term as the Govern¬ 
ment demand, though such were not discoverable nor presented to the settlement 
oflScer. In the neighbouring district of Mainpuri, Mr. Edmondstone records 
his having fixed the rent of that class of tenants for the entire term of settlement. 

Another reason for the smallness of the rise is to be found in the character of 
Character of the landhold- ^^e landholders themselves, and on this point Mr. Oros- 
cTs a cause. thwaite writes;—It has been shown before bow, prior 

to the settlement made by Mr. Gubbins, much of the district was held by 
powerful talukad4rs. Some of these men had sufficient power to coerce their 
tenantry, apart from any authority given them by law, and exercised it freely, 
rack-renting them to the last penny. After the sale of these large talukas for 
arrears of revenue, and the arrangements made by Mr, Gubbins for the re¬ 
covery of the arrears, the great mass of the land came into the hands of men 
of small means, living in the villages they owned, and among and in the same 
social grade with the cultivators themselves. Such men neither have the means 
nor the will to exact heavy rents from their tenantry: and so things have 
jogged on comfortably and quietly over a great part of the district, the land¬ 
lord getting an increase occasionally when a holding was abandoned or a 
tenant died without heirs; and the tenants in some cases concedins a small 
advance of rent to the necessity or importunity of their landlord rather than 
to his power. That the paucity of enhancement suits is due to these causes, 
and not to the absence of any grounds for enhancement, is proved by the far 
larger areas the rent of which has been raised by agreement on change of 
tenants and by consent. It may of course be said that, if the tenants consented 
to the enhancements, it was under fear of being sued, and that therefore more is 
due to the provisions of Act X. of 1859 than the figures seem to show. It is 
impossible to give a certain answer either way. Supposing the provisions of Act 
X. to have been generally known, and to have been enforced hez'e and there, it is 
of course probable that they may have had some influence in making the tenants 
agree to an enhancement when they otherwise would not have done so. It is a 
matter that no figures can gauge. For my own part, I do not think that, prior to 
the commencement of settlement operations, Act X. had much indirect influence 
in this way. It must be remembered also that the rents enhanced by consent are 
those of all classes, as well of tenants-at-will as of tenants with occupancy rights. 
The.ratio in which rents have been raised by agreement is much below that in 
which they have been enhanced by change or by suit. The zaminddrs may have 
accepted a much lower rate to avoid litigation. But if they had known their 
power as they do now, I doubt whether they would have agreed to a loss.’^ 
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Ratio of enhancement. 


The details of the ratio of enhancement in each parganah vary from 51*5 per 
cent, on 3,051 acres in the trans-Jnmna portion of 
Etawa, to 8*5 per cent, on 603 acres in Bharthna, in 
both of vrhich cases adjastment took place on change of tenants. But the 
cases where the enhancement amounts to over fifty per cent, cover only 0*9 
per cent, of the cultivated area, whilst the great mass of enhancements cover¬ 
ing 19*3 per cent. of that area only show an increase of from 30 to 40 per cent., 
effected either on change of tenants or by suit, except in Bharthna, where a similar 
rise was allowed by consent, hut chiefly in confiscated villages, and when pressure 
was brought to bear upon the cultivators. Rents have risen between 20 and 
30 per cent, over an area equal to 8*3 per cent, of the cultivation, and three- 
fourths of this rise were effected by consent. Lastly, rents have risen from 10 
to 20 per cent, by agreement (except a small area of 294 acres) over an area 
equal to 11*8 per cent, of the total cultivated area. Broadly speaking, the 
great mass of enhancements have been effected amicably, although the law may 
have had some influence in bringing tenants to terms, and in about only one- 
third of the area has compulsion been used. In the latter case, the rise has 
been from 30 to 40 per cent., and the highest rise in the former case in areas, 
where the rates have been really adjusted by consent, is 27*8 per cent, in 
Etawa. In other places, the increase has not exceeded 25*56 per cent., and 
has generally been less than 20, but more than 10 per cent, above the old rent. 

It is fair, then, to say,” writes Mr. Crostbwaite, that there are causes at 
work which have tended to raise the rent of land between 30 and 40 pec 
cent., and that rents which have not been enhanced at all, or only in a less 
degree, may fairly he expected to rise to that extent above the old original rent. 
That the increase in prices has been one of the chief causes at work it would 
be folly to deny. Nevertheless, nothing is more clear from this inquiry than that 
rents do not rise in proporiion to prices.” Thus, we find that wheat 
has risen in price in Etdwa full 38 per cent., whilst the increase in rent on 
change of tenants in the same parganah is only 36*63 per cent. Again, in 
Auraiya the increase in the price of wheat is 52 per cent., whilst the increase 
in the letting value of the land is only 34 per cent., so that in Auraiya, where 
prices have increased most, the rent has risen least. The deduction made by 
Mr. Crostbwaite is that there are many other causes which influence rent 
besides the prices of agricultural produce. If the rise in prices has been 
partly caused by famine or scarcity, there will he a tendency for rents to fall, 
both in consequence of the inability of the tenants to pay more, and because of 
the diminished competition for land. If a fall in the value of money is the 
cause of the rise in price, the equally increased cost of all the articles of his 
own consumption not produced by himself, and especially of cattle, will to 
some extent counteract the rise of rent. Under the peculiar circumstances of 
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the country, even the increase of population, and consequent competition for 
land, tends to prevent the cultivator from deriving so much profit from his 
holding, apart from any increase that competition may bring to his rent. He 
formerly had ample pasture-ground for his cattle, and was able to keep a few 
co ws or buffaloes over and above the bullocks actually necessary for his plough. 
Now he cannot get a yard of grazing-laud even by paying for it. Much of 
his produce has to go to feed his bullocks, and he has to do without the luxury 
of a cow or a buffaloe. If the rent, then, is to be raised in the same propor¬ 
tion as the price of produce rises, it can he done, generally, only by trenching 
on the fair and just profits of the cultivator, and by reducing him to a lower 
level than he occupied before. There may bo cases of course where rents do 
rise up to prices. Such cases are to be explained by the co-existence of several 
causes, all favourable to the cultivator, such as the neighbourhood of a large 
market, railway communication, increased demand, security derived from irri¬ 
gation, combined with a fall in the value of silver. In such cases no doubt 
rents may rise with prices, and in somewhat the same proportion. This is 
perhaps the explanation of the figures so far as regards the Etdwa parganah. 
But to say that rents must always rise in proportion to the price of wheat or any 
other staple, and that the revenue ought to be raised periodically in like propor¬ 
tion, is impossible, unless we are prepared to ignore all ascertained facts.” 

The new revenue of Etawa and Auraiya vas given out in March, 1873, and 
of the remaining parganahs in the cold weather of 
giThi^out^f °the as- 1872-73. In the following statement, theenhance- 

sessments. ments made out of court are shown up to the end of 

October, 1873, and those made by order of court up to the end of the year. 
The statement farther shows the rental assumed as the basis of the new 
revenue or double the revenue, the actual rise in the new revenue, the actual 
corrected rent-roll, and the enhancements made since the assessment in each 
parganah :>— 


Parganah. 


Btawa, 

Bharthna, 


'g’S§ 
a a 
g.S s 

se in 
renue. 

1 rent- 
asaeas- 

-4^ 

Enhancements by ^ w 

^ o5 £- 

-*• 00 

S ^ £ 

s ^ 

« « 
g OS B 

•rj ® a> 

^ M 4* 

fa- B 

- — 

■go g 05 a 

H O 

Suit. 

Consent. 

b' uj 

M'S 

Total. ^ ^ 
g « 

Ra. 

Bs. Ra, 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Bs. Bs. 

6,50,400 

41,145 5,42,067 

.5,992 

4,097 

10,089 5,62,156 

6,0 J,680 

36,888 4,75,329 

9,945 

19,091 

29,036 6,04,366 

6,13,64S 

15,667, 4,24,133 

13,989 

14,273 

28,262 4,52,395 

4,28,»60 

15,823 3,46,666 

7,004 

21,409 

28,413 8,76,069 

4;6i^350 

20,958 3,98,188 

4,019 

1 

2,045 

6,064 4,04,262 
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Etawa and Anraija ai'e only beginning to enhanccj and in tlie other three 
parganahs, both Bidliiitia and Phaphund sliow a rise in rents already, after two 
years only of the new assessment, nearly double of the increase put upon them. 
The delay in Bharthna is due to the pre'^ominauce of large zanundars and culti¬ 
vating village communities. The figures given above are not exhaustive, for 
in many estates there is much rent actually paid, and enhancements made 
which are never recorded, and there are an equal number of estates where en- 
haiK^ments cannot be expected. Mr. Neale sets these clashes of estates down 
at not less than ten per cent, of the total rent-paying area, and adds :—After 
five years spent in the district, my oj^iuion as to the an trustworthiness of the 
village rent-rolls is certainly confirmed. It is beyond a doubt that concealment 
on the part of powerful and weil-co-do zamindars is almost universal. They 
arc perfectly sure of their tenants who have nothing to gain by declaring their 
true rents, except the chance of expulsion from their holdings ; the patwaris 
are their dependants and allies, and, except to satisfy a craving for candour, 
there is no motive or advantage in any zamindar so situated recording his 
rental, which on any occasion of a new tax or a fresh demand of any kind may 
tell inconveniently against him. If proof of this statement is required, it is 
to he found in the fact that, with one single exception, no large zamindar 
throughout the district has sued his tenants for enhancement The exception 
is Chaudhri Jai Chand, who owns fil villages in Bidlniaa; but it is well known 
that his estates are, owing to the mismanagement of his agents, in great dis¬ 
order ; his rents are everywhere preposterously low, and all the profits go, not 
;to him, but to his agents. He has therefore no power whatever over his 
tenants, and they resist him. Bat Jaswaut Bdo, the Ohamlhri of 

Burhadaaa, Bhuteli Kishan Baldeo, Chaube Jawala ParshM, and many other 
powerful landholders, whom ^ it is needless to name, only appeal to court in 
the rarest instances: in some single case, perhaps of a large tenant, whom 
they wish to crush, and who is strong enough to compel them to resort to the 
law. Either then these men do not raise their rents at all, or they do so 
privately, and leave record of them or not as they please. Another class to 
whom enhancement is almost unknown are the zamindars on the opposite side 
of the scale, the small men who hve on a level with their tenants, and are too 
indifferent and too powerless to struggle with them. Thirdly, should be taken 
into account not only all the seer^ but all the land which is virtually and 
is not so recorded, L land held at favourable rates by relatives, dependants, 
and so forth. This includes an immense deal of the area of large pattidch^i 
villages and nearly all the area of hhaydchdra villages.” 

Taking the agriculturists as a body, they are all fairly well off. The lower 


Condition of the cultivat- 
mg classes. 


castes have, as usual, the worst land, and appear to be 
too indolent and ignorant to turn it to the best 
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advantage, but tte Brahmans and Rajputs are all comfortably, and same 
very well off. The same remarks apply to the smaller proprietors. Indigo 
cultivation is on the increase, sugar is also increasing with both the large 
and small landholders, and both bring in large profits. As to the progress 
made during the last thirty years, Mr. ileale writes The question of 
the progress in comfort and in the standard of living made by the cultivating 
population since last settlement is a most difficult one, since there is neither 
a past history for referencce nor present statistics for comparison. But the 
zaminddrs seem generally agreed that there is an improvement; they 
think their tenants are better clothed and better fed, and we know that they 
are certainly more peaceable and better educated than they were thirty years 
ago. The first two statements are merely founded on current opinion, but 
they receive confirmation here and there from two facts. One is that those 
cultivating bodies with whom the last settlement was made, in certain cases of 
estates which had fallen into arrears of revenue, have, with very few excep¬ 
tions, been able to maintain the settlement, and have emerged from it fairly 
prosperous proprietary communities. As they had no capital with which to 
pay up the original arrears, they could not have made the money good, iinlets 
the times had proved favourable to the poorer class of agriculturists. Again, 
it is not an uncommon complaint that the tenants withstand their landlords, 
and contest the demands of the latter in cases of enhancement and in other 
claims. Their ability to do this depends upon their ability to get together 
money for legal expenses ; and my own experience has shown me that in 
many instances, certainly in all where the rents paid have been hitherto 
moderate, they can command means to make a prolonged fight. On the other 
hand, it is not to be assumed from this that they are as a body free fiom debt 
or liability to the money-lender. It is impossible to say how much improve¬ 
ment there has been in this respect, but I should suppose Very little. Still, their 
debts do not oppress them, and it is probably more the weight of a pernicious 
system than actual necessity which induces them to discount every harvest.” 

On a previous page it has been shown that an average cultivator, tilling a 
farm of nine to ten acres, enjoys a profiit of from Rs. 6 
tirattr*0 Es. 6-8 per month; but if he hired labour, ho would 
have not more than Re. 1-4 to Re. 1-11 per month. 
That this curious statement approaches the truth is borne out by the fact that 
no European settler has ever been able to make farm labour pay, not even ini 
the Case of indigo; and that the cultivation of seer land by hired labour is 
seldom or never attempted in its entirety. Mr. Neale, I think, correctly gives 
the reaspn why cultivation can be carried on at so small a profit, in the fact 
that so little cash expenditure is necessary, hardly more than Es. 15 to Rs. 25 
on nine acres, and the cultivator feeds himself, his family, and his cattle from 
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the produce of the farm and often has a little ghi for sale. In the pacMr^ the 
^Yaste lands afford fair pasturage, and beyond the Jumna, the raviny jungle 
land supports large herds of cattle,but in the ghdr there is little room for cattle, 
and few are kept. A cultivator tilling the land himself therefore saves from 
Es. 40 to Rs* 50 a year in wages, and has altogether a poteniial income in cash 
of Es 60 to Rs. 80 to feed himself and family and to keep his cattle and 
implements in order. His wants are few and his clothing costs him little. 

Taking all things into consideration,” writes Mr. Neale, “ the cultivator can 
manage to put by perhaps Rs. 20 a year to provide for marriage and 
similar expenses. Of course a bad year sends him to the village Baniya, and 
once in his hands he remains there. But this indebtedness is not the hardship 
that it appears to che m ^re ambitious European mind. The landlord and the 
Baniya really depend as much upon the cultivator as he upon them ; they never, 
excepting only the cases of notoriously severe landlords, press him, but they 
nurse him gently for the sake of the profits. It is impossible to reduce his 
supplies below the level of those of his neighbours, because he would simply 
die if they did, or would run away. Therefore he has just as much to eat and 
drink as other people, and he cares for no more. What education will do for 
sucti a class of persons, and whether, considering the climate and their heredi¬ 
tary customs, they will ever be stirred to greater energy and higher views, 
remains to be seen. It is enough for me to be able to assert with confidence 
that the status of the cultivating body in this district seems on the whole to 
be improving, and that the new assessments have not, as far as I can judge, 
hitherto depressed them.” 

Throughout the district the local kuchcha bigha is the standard for adjust¬ 
ment of rents, but its value varies in different villa o-es, 
I^cal standard of rent, often in the same village. Instead of varying the 

rate of rent per bigha, the rate is usually stereotyped at Rs. 2, Re. 1^, and 
Re. 1|, and the area comprising the bigha is fixed according to the quality and 
advantages of the soil. This curious custom is productive of much confusion 
and difficulty, and it would be well to prohibit the use of kuchcha bighas in all 
public documents, and adhere either to the pukka bigha or the acre; At pre¬ 
sent, two adjacent villages appear to pay the same rate, but owing to the difference 
in the area of the bigha of account one really pays one-fourth to one-half more 
than the other. 

The statistics of the municipalities and the railway are the only trade 
returns that we possess. The former will be found 
under the towns of Etawa and Jaswantnagar in the 
alphabetical arrangement following this notice, and the latter I give here, but 
without distinguishing the through trade. from the local trade, for which no 
materials exist at present^ . . 
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EivporU by the East Indian Railway for 1872-73, 


station. 
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Phaphund, 

Achlialda, 

Bhartlma, 

Ktiiwa. 

J aswantnagar, 

Total, ... 

2,108 

1,196 

5,98y 

58,959 

7,438 

9,757 
3,357 
8,7 T1 
18,776 
1,222 

6,883 

16 

3 >6 
13,343 

4,428 

22 

4,141 

41,120 

6,512 

22,457 

4,591 

19,140 

132,198 

16,172 

1,132 

1,069 

2,678 

S4,l22 

2,993 

14,285 

1,612 

8,043 

18,497 

1,906 

310 

*999 

17,557 

51)9 

12,2^6 

124 

6,392 

51,005 

3,567 

16 

1,096 

28,013 

2,821 

18,013 

122,277 

9,066 

75,984 

41,823 

19,627 

66,224 

i 193,558 

41,894 

44,343 

19,466 

73,374 

1,112 

180,183 


(Jotton, ghi, gi*amj and oil-seeds form the principal articles of export, and 
cloth-goods, metals, drugs, and spices form the staple imports. Much of the 
ghi comes from the Gwaliar territory, and finds its way as far as Calcutta and 
Bombay. Grain comes in from the Panjab by rail, and from Oudh by Farukb- 
abad by road, and a good deal of it goes on to Gwaliar. Giir is also sent to 
Gwaliar, and cotton to Cawnpore or to Mirzapur, by water : a considerable por¬ 
tion of the cotton goes to Bombay, and one firm communicates even with China. 
There are two cotton screws in Etawa itself. Oil-seeds all go down to Calcutta. 
Wkh regard to the Jumna-borue traiBBc, Mr. Neale could procure no statistics 
beyond the fact that one merchant sent 7,000 maunds of unpressed cotton down 
by river to Mirzapur and Ghazipur. A fair estimate of the character of this 
trade may be gathered from the traffic registered in 1871 at the bridge-of-boats 
opposite Kdlpi, where the grand trunk road crosses the river, I have omitted 
the up-trade in grain, as it only amounts to 960 maunds of edible grain and 
156 maunds of oil-seeds. The down-trade in metals was only 78 maunds. 
The returns for August and September are omitted as imperfect. 


Trafic passing up and doion the Jumna opposite Kdlpi in 1871. 
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Prices. 

700 

5,917 

1,690 

February* ... 

5,228 

2.096 

36,593 

... 

1,625 

... 
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7,605 

March, 

2,268 

485 

52,886 
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... 

21 

3,287 
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April, 

2,342 

1,859 

7,015 1 
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9,6o2 
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May, 

10,268 

560 

6,737 

3,144 
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June, 

1,003 

4,945 

525 
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... 


July* 

3,110 

6,016 

3,461 

1,204 

... 


... 

... 

October, 

*600 

1,785 

11 

... 

14,324 

... 


1,620 

... 

... 

280 

3,211 

2,371 


10.678 

300 


3,626 

,,, 

December, ... 

1,250 

1,641 

10,719 i 

... 

16,706 
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... 
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2ai8Si 

23,882 

141,731 , 

16,207 

51,722 
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1,641 

32,147 
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During this time 163 full boats and 28 empty boats passed up the rivet 
and 235 laden boats, but no empty boats, came down the river. The staple im¬ 
ports by river are rice, metals, timber, and the numerous articles of daily con¬ 
sumption included under miscellaneous. The exports comprise grain, cotton, 
oil-seeds, and salt. 

The following list shows the principal fairs and assemblies in the district, 
w’ith the ohiect for *which they are held. The chief 

F'airs. 

articles sold are European and country cloth, toys, 
sweetmeats, articles of brass for domestic use, leather buckets, shoes, and in a 
few places, cattle for agricultural purposes. None of these fairs really require 
any special sanitary arrangements :— 


Place of fair. 

Name of fair. 

Object of 
worship at 
fair. 

Date of open¬ 
ing. 

Date of clos¬ 
ing. 

Number of days 
held, 

Attendance. 

Sarsai Nawar, 

1 

Sbiuratri, 

Mabadeo,... 

Feb. 

25, 

March 

1, 

5 

6 to 6,000. 

Malhajani, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 


25. 

,, 

], 

5 

1 to 2 , 000 . 

Niwari fihurd. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 


25, 


1, 

6 

5 to 6,000* 

Mitahti, 

Kalua Deo, ... 

Kalua, 

March 

14, 

tf 

18, 

6 

2 to 500. 

Old city. 

Dam Duj, 

Morning of 


14, 

ff 

18, 

1 

5 to 6,000 be- 



Holi. 






sides city 









people. 

Shergarh, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 


14, 

,» 

18, 

1 

6 to 6,000. 

Old city, ... 

Kalabah, 

KalaBah,.., 


20, 

„ 

20, 

1 

2 to 300. 

Laklma, ... 

Nan Durga, ... 

Debi, 


29, 

April 

11, 

14 

6 to 6,000# 

Dharwar, ««• 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 


29, 


5, 

& 

3 to 4,OOP. 

Mahamai, ... 

Mabamai ki p’l]a,| 

Ditto, „ 


29, 


14 

17 

3 to 4000. 

Mahera, 

Chbariyau, 

Goga Pir,... 

April 

25, 


26, 

2 

I to 2,000. 

Sonai, 

Debi puja. 

Debi, 

May 

28, 

May 

31, 

4 

2 to 3,000. 

RHjgMt, 

Jeth ka Dasahra, 

Bathing, ... 

June 

4, 

June 

5, 

2 

4 to 5,000. 

City, 

Muharram, 

Musalmans, i 

.*• 


... 


2 

5 to 6,000. 

Phaphind, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 

... 


... 


2 

1 to 2,000. 

Mahu, 

Janm Astbami, 

Krishna, ... 

August 16, 

August 24, 

9 

3 to 4,000. 

City, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 

„ 

16, 


24, 

»«• 

4 to 5,000. 

Barbpura, 

Katha Deota,... 

Mabadeo,.,, 

„ 

28, 


29, 

2 

5 to 6,000. 

Xiakhna, 

Nau Durga, ... 

Debi, 

Sept. 

22, 

Sept. 

SO, 

9 

2 to 3,000. 

A heripcr, 

Ram Lila, 

Kama, 

JJ 

25, 


30, 

5 

3 to 4,000* 

Killii 

Mela Chaturbliuj, 

Debi, 

Oct- 

22, 

Nov. 

2, 

12 

7 to 8,000. 

Rajgbat, 

Katki Punon,... 

Bathing, ... 

Not. 

3, 


4, 

2 

3 to 4,000 . 

Fur^Ii, 

Ditto, 

' Ditto, 


3, 

,9 

4, 

2 

3 to 4,000. 

Garhiya Kalesar, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 


3, 


8, 

6 

3 to 4,000. 

Old city, 

Barahi, 

Debi, 

Dec. 

1, 

Dec. 

1, 

1 

1 to 2,000. 

Kadrel, 

Bbuiyaii, 

Ditto, ... 


2, 


5, 

4 

5 to 6,000. 

Ooba, .e. 

Durbasa Bisbi, 

Durbasa, ... 


2, 


18, 

17 

20 to 30,000. 

Phaphund, 

Bukhari Sahib, 

A Sayyid 


20, 

Lan. 

2, 

14 

5 to 6,000. 


- 

saint. 

i 








The most important of these fairs for mercantile purposes is that at Doha, 
where merchandize valued at ten to twelve lakhs of rupees is brought for sale ; 


Lakhna Nau Durga, valued at five lakhs ; Killi, near Bardlokpur, valued at three 
to four lakhs; and the Shah Bukhari fair of Phaphund, the transactions at which 
are valued at two to three lakhs of rupees. 

a21 
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The following table shows the wages prevailing in Et^wa on the canal and 
railway and in the bazars for a series of years. In the 
case of labonrers, women and paid at a rate 

two pice less than men :— 


Wages. 


Year. 

Cabinet¬ 

maker. 

Sawyer. 

Mason, 

Smith. 

Carpen- 

ter. 


As. 

P‘ 

As. 

P. 

As. 

P- 

As. 

p. 

As. p. 

18S8, ... 

3 

6 

8 

0 

2 

6 

4 

0 

3 0 

2860, ... 

3 

6 

3 

a 

2 

9 

4 

0 

3 0 

1862, ... 

3 

9 

3 

6 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 6 

1864, ... 

3 

9 

3 

9 

3 

6 

4 

6 

3 6 

1866, ... 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

9 

4 

6 

4 0 

1867, ... 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

6 

i 4 0 

1870, 

5 

0 

4 

6 

4 

6 

5 

0 

1 4 6 

1876, ... 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

4 6 

1 


W ater- 
carrier. 

1 

i 

Mates. 

Labour¬ 

er, 

Sweeper. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. pJ 

As. p. 

2 0 

2 0 

1 'B 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

1 6 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

1 9 

2 0 

2 3 

2 6 

1 9 

2 0 

2 3 

2 6 

2 0 

2 3 

2 8 

2 6 

2 0 

2 S 

3 0 

2 9 

2 0 

2 6 

3 0 

3 0 

2 0 

2 6 


Writing in 1867, Mr, A. Chase notices a great rise in wages during the 
previous few years. Earth-work had risen from He. 1-4-0 to He. 1-8-0 per 
1,000 cubic feet, and masonry from Es. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3 per 100 cnbic feet. The 
■wages of coolies had risen, though the men employed were of an inferior class: 
agricultural day labourers, though paid in grain, received a greater propor¬ 
tional remuneration than before, commensurate with the increased price of 
food grains. Wages must go on increasing with the demand for labour and the 
rise in prices. 

Mr. Crosthwaite gives the following statistics of prices in the Et4wa and 
Aiiraiya markets from 1839 to 1870, in the ser of 80 
tolas :— 




Average price. 

Bejar. 

Gram, 

Wheat. 

Etawa. 

Auraiya. 

Etawa. 

Auraiya. 

Etawa. 

Auraiya, 


S. 

cli. 

S. ch. 

S. ch. 

S. 

ch. 

S. ch. 

S. ch. 

1839—1848, 

42 

6 

45 7 ! 

40 3 

44 

9 

29 1 

32 8 

1849—1868, 

64 

13 

64 3 

69 4 ‘ 

69 

4 

36 0 

37 2 

1869—1870, 

31 

11 

33 8 

28 6 

30 

10 

21 4 

22 1 

1839—1670, 

46 

i 

47 11 

42 9 

44 

13 

28 C 

23 9 


Arhar. 


Et&wa. 

Auraiya. 

S. 

ch. 

S. 

ch. 

43 

6 

60 

14 

68 

10 

66 

8 

36 

6 

37 

7 

49 

2 

51 

10 


Mr. Neale collected the^ prices ruling in parganah Bharthna from the books 
of the grain-dealers of four of the most important marts in the cis-Jumna traot^ 
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and of the one large Tillage in the trans-Jumna tract, for each decade from 1840 
to 1870, with the following results:— 


Year. 

Wheat. 

i 

i ' 

Be jar. 

; Gram. 

Cotton. 

Joar. 

GUr. 

Bajrat 

Total. 

Cis-Jumna^ 

S. 

ch. 

s. 

ch. 

S. 

ch. 

S. 

ch. 

S, 

Ch. 

s. 

... 

S. 

ch. 

S. ■ 

ch« 

First decade, 

31 

8 

53 

8 

4 

6 

14 

2 

64 

11 

12 

4 

60 

0 

230 

7 

Second „ 

27 

15 

43 

4 

38 

14 

12 

14 

42 

7 

13 

2 

43 

14 

222 

6 

Third „ 

24 

I 

22 

12 

21 

4 

5 

7 

28 

12 

7 

7 

26 

8 

136 

3 

General average,... 

27 

13 

40 

0 

34 

13 

10 

13 

45 

2 

10 

16 

43 

7 

212 

15 

Bise per cent., ... 

23 

83 

54 

9 

60 

85 

60 

71 

55 

37 

39 

0 

55 

83 

51 

4 

Trans-Jumna. 

















First decade, 

32 

0 

40 

0 

S3 

12 

12 

8 

37 

8 

12 

0 

35 

0 

202 

It 

Second „ 

50 

0 

100 

0 

80 

0 

1 15 

0 

80 

0 

12 

0 

75 

0 

412 

0 

Third „ 

28 

0 

40 

0 

30 

0 

12 

8 

1 40 

0 

i 13 

0 

37 

8 

201 

0 

General average,... 

36 

6 

60 

0 

47 

1^ 

13 

6 

52 8 
Dec. 

12 5 

Dec. 

49 2 

Dec. 

151 

16 

Biae per cent , ... 

13 

5 



11 

11 

•* 

• 

8 33 

8*33 

7-142 

1 73 


In the first tract, grain generally has risen 51*4 per cent, in price, but in the 
second only 1*72 per cent. Mr. Neale attributes the cause of this difference to 
the fact that the famine of 1837 was felt much longer and more severely in a 
tract so dry as the Jumna-Ohambal duab than elsewhere. Another cause is the 
slowness with which an isolated tract begins to participate in the results of the 
increasing competition going on outside its boundaries,” and oven now the prices 
here are below those in Etiiwa and beyond. In Phaphund, the table of prices 
for a period of twenty years before the present settlement shows that the average 
price of wheat has been 22 sers, of gram 32 sers, and of barley 35 sers per rupee, 
during that period. For the first five years, the average price of wheat was 31 sers 
against 15 sers, the average of the last fire years ; of barley, 56 sers against 23, 
and of gram, 49 sers against 22. Wheat here has risen 100 per cent., and other 
produce still higher. The following table, taken from Mr. MaunselFs report for 
Agra, and Mr. Halsey’s for Gawnpore, compares the prices of wheat ruling in 
those districts from 1830 to 1839 with Mr. Orosthwaite’s Etdw*a tables from 
1861 to 1870: — 


Tear, 

Agra. 

Cawn* 

pore. 

Year. 

Agra. 

Cawn- 

pore. 

Year. 

Dtawa, 

Tear. 

Etfiiira. 

1830, 4.. ! 

34-81 

27-6 

1835 ... 

29*56 

28-1 

1861 ... 

' 17*18 

1866 ... 

16*95 

1831, ... 

31 44 

26*02 

1836 ... 

32*0 

24 75 

j 1862 ... 

1 31-25 

1867 ... 

16-25 

1832, ... 

34-44 

30*0 

1837 ... 

23*9 

19*0 

1 1863 ... 

i 26-56 

1868 ... 

. 20 *23 

1633, ... 

31*12 

2S-6 

1838 ... 

13*66 

15*5 

1864 ... 

1 19*37 

1869 ... 

13*96 

1834, j 

25*0 

26*1 

1839 ... 

30*35 

21*0 

1865 ... 

j 21*66 

1870 ... 

16 25 
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These figures show that the average price of the ten years preceding the last 
settlement was at Agra 27*54 sers per rupee, and at Cawnpore was 24*66. The 
average price at Etawafor the ten years 1861-70 was 19*95 sers, showing a rise 
of 38 per cent, above the Agra prices, and of 23 per cent, above the Cawnpore 
prices. The disturbing influence of the famine of 1837-38, in the one account, 
is paralleled by the influence of the famines of 1860-61 and 1868-69 in the 
other. ^^For some years after the settlement in 1840,’^ writes Mr. Gros- 
thwaite, prices I'emained high, averaging 29*44 sers per rupee. The 
highest price was 23*12 and the lowest was 32*5 at Et4wa. During the 
second decade there wa^s a marked fall, the average rising to 35 sers, 
the lowest being 47*18, and the highest being 28*12. The average for 
the last decade was 19*95 sers, showing a rise of 75 per cent, when compared 
with the period between 1839 and 1848, and 48 per cent, when compared with 
the second decade.” The real rise commences from 1860, and on the whole 
there has been a rise of 40 per cent, at least in the price of agricultural pro¬ 
duce in EMwa during the last thirty years. 

The following statement gives the official price-list for the ten years 
1857-58 to 1866-67:— 


Grain. 

1857-58. 

1858-69. 

1869-60, 

. 

1860-61. 

1861-62. 

1862-63. 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

1 

1866-66. 

1866-67. 


9. 

ch. 

s. 

oh. 

s. 

ch. 

s. 

ch. 

s. 

cb. 

s. 

Ch. 

s. 

ch. 

9. 

ch. 

9. 

ch. 

9. 

ch. 

Wheat, ... 

27 

8 

30 

8 

27 

0 

23 

8 

17 

0 

30 

0 

28 

0 

19 

0 

15 

0 

19 

0 

Barley, ... 

35 

0 

43 

12 

35 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

40 

0 

36 

0 

25 

0 

21 

0 

26 

0 

Bdjraj ... 

31 

0 

31 

4 

27 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 

21 

0 

20 

0 

28 

0 

23 

0 

Maize, ... 

35 

0 

60 

8 

33 

12 

31 

0 

26 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

22 

0 

28 

0 

30 

0 

Rice, 

27 

8 

21 

0 

20 

0 

13 

12 

13 

12 

16 

0 

18 

0 

12 

0 

13 

8 

13 

0 

Jodr, 

32 

0 

31 

4 

27 

0 

29 

0 

20 

0 

30 

1 

20 

0 

19 

0 

28 

0 

23 

0 

Mdsk^ 

25 

0 

27 

8 

17 

8 

27 

0 

22 

0 

35 

0 

27 

0 

15 

0 

14 

0 

22 

0 

MUng^ ... 

27 

0 

27 

8 

17 

0 

28 

0 

22 

0 

27 

0 

21 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

23 

0 

Arhar, 

35 

8 

60 

0 

35 

0 

35 

0 

25 

0 

35 

0 

32 

0 

27 

0 

21 

0 

36 

0 

Gram, 

35 

0 

43 

12 

36 

0 

26 

0 

18 

8 

31 

0 

31 

0 

22 

0 

18 

0 

25 

0 

Moth, 

30 

0 

30 

0 

28 

0 

26 

0 

20 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

IS 

0 

25 

0 

23 

0 

Sdwan, ... 

40 

0 

40 

0 

30 

0 

32 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

27 

0 

27 

0 

27 

0 

Kdkarij 

43 

12 

37 

8 

240 

0 

30 

0 1 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

1 26 

0 

26 

0 

26 

0 

Manduwa,*.. 

43 

12 

43 

12 

28 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

i 

28 

0 

28 

0 

28 

0 


The weights in common use ax*e themaund (man) of 40 sers, or about 82 fbs.: 


^ ^ the half maund (adhmana); dalisera or adhon of ten sers ; 

Weiglits aud measures. . ^ . 

panseri or dhara of 5 sers ; arliaiya of 2 J sers, and ser oi 
80 tolas. Below the ser are the adhsera or half ser, paiia or quarter ser; adli-paua 
or adhpoi of 10 tolas; clihatdk or clihatanhi of 5 tolas ; adh-clihatdh or half chhor 
tdk^A pau^ehhatdh or quarter chhatdk; but the last is not common. The above 
wefgb^ arein general use, and are universally used for weighing and cotton. 
The putea ser used for other articles in many markets varies with the bazar; 
thus in the Laklma, Aheripur, and Puraoli bazars the pukka panseri weighs 
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480 tolas against 400 tolas in the Government weight of the same name; 
in Etawa it rises to 500 tolas ; in Harchandpur to 510 ; in Anraiya^ Mnrad- 
ganj, and Babarpnr to 520 ; in Bharthna to 532 ; and in Burhadanaj Nagarija, 
and several other bazars, it rises as high as 535 tolas. The common name 
for the panseri in this district is ^ dhara, and the difference in yreight 
between the standard and the bazar weights takes place only in the case of the 
dhara and half dhara or arhaiya. Gold and silver are sold as follows :— 
8 rice-grains (chdwal) make one ratti ; 8 rattismake one mdsha ; and 12 mdshas 
make one tola, which is three rattis less than the Government rupee. The 
British yard of three feet is in common nse everywhere. The pnkka bigha is 
equivalent to 2 roods 11 poles, 4 yards, or one acre equals one bigha 15 biswasj 
2 hisw&nsu^ and 8 Jcachwdnsis, A pnkka bigha measuring 25,600 square feet was 
used at the last settlement. As already stated, the kuchcha bigha varies in 
almost every village and with every class of land, and is too local and coaven- 
tional for definition. 

The following statement, compiled from the district records, shows the receipts 

^ and expenditure in civil administration for three rears 

Receipt I and expenditure. 

Since the mutiny:— 


Beceiptv. 

<o 

o 

«o 

«D 

o 

00 

w 

j>» 

10 

t- 

X) 

Expenditare. 

o 

o 

O 

go 

r- 

O 

oo 

» 

r- 

OO 


Ks. 

Bs, 

Hs. 


Bs. 

Rs, 

Rs 

Land-revenue, ... 

12,^3,756 

12,08,642 

12,85,406 

Revenue charges. 

82,158 

85,376 

59,960 

Stamps, 

j«,in 

37,294 

58,905 

Stamps, 

679 

1,954 

459 

Revenue charges, 

1,36S 

... 

... 

Settlement, 

... 

75,522 

48,296 

Judicial charges. 

5,758 

15,374 

12,381 

Judicial charges, 

39,866 

22,139 

45,426 

Police, 


»•» 

2,998 

Police, 

12,.326 

57,169 

60,310 

Mutiny profit and 

1X0 

»*• 


Mutiny profit and 

26,837 

... 

... 

loss. 




loss. 




Public works, *„ 

•tt 

15,626 

12,029 

Public works, ... 

15,19-) 


1,47,549 

Income-tax, „• ^ 

18,996 

67,098 

... 

General, 

V28 


1 2,379 

Local funds, •«, 

12,391 

1,90,610 

15,1831 

Pension, 

7,448 

4,286 

6,850 

Post-office, 

8,074 

11,102 

13,624 

Post-office, 

... 

15,548 

9,159 

Medical and edu¬ 


j i 

9,09S 

Medical and edu¬ 

922 

25,477 

[ 26,927 

cation. 




cation. 




Excise, 

24,948 

! 24,849 

25,782 

Excise, 

763 

4,116 

1,716 

Transfer receipts 

«•* 

58,268 

59,1131 

Transfer receipts 


85,591 

1 78,866 

and money orders. 



1 

and money orders. 




Municipal funds, 

.«• 

... 

34,250 

Municipal funds, . 

... 

... 

1 35,555 

Customs, 

*•« 

26,825 

20,771 

Provincial fund 


• aa 

1,16,703 

Irrigation, 

... 

1,17,825 

1,84,8" 8 

charges. 




Bates and taxes. 



1,69,394 

Interest and refuad 

330 

11,357 

11,343 

Hisoellaneous, ... 

84,202 

10 

7,161 

Opium charges,... 

>•* 

1,18,234 

4,48,500 





Talabaua charges, 

... 

2,739 

1,910 





Malikaua, 

1 

... 

2,729 





Miscellaneous, ... 

7,14,485 

1,98,271 

114 

Totasl, ... 

15,65,822 

17,55,523 

19,10,973 

Total, «•* 

9,01,032 

7,95,179 

11,01,746 
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Income-tax. 


Tlie acfeaal assftssmeni of the in<wme of the district at six pies is the rnpee, 
calculated upon profits exceeding 500 rupees for the pur¬ 
poses of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-715 was 
Rs. 64,151. There were 938 incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 per annum j 
252 between Rs. 750 and Rs. IjOOO ; 172 between Rs. 1,000 and 1,500 ; 103 
between Rs. 1,500 and 2,000 ; 131 bewfceen Rs. 2,000 and 10,000 ; and 16 be¬ 
tween Rs. 10,000 and 1,00,000 : the total number of persons assessed was 1,612. 

Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIIL of 
1869) and under the Court Fees Act, The following 


Stamps. 


statement shows the revenue and charges under thii* 


head for a series of years :— 


Tewr. 

“1 • 

to 

Blue-and-blnck 

document 

stamps. 

Court fee*. 

Duties and 
penalties 
realized. 

Total receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Het receipts. 

3863-69, 


1,197 

18,488 


71 

19,756 

967 

18,789 

1863-64, 

... 

1,205 

19,310 


18 

20,533 

1,066 

19,468 

1864-66, 


1,030 

21,552 

» ... 

3 

22,585 

1,136 

21,450 

1865-69, 


1,240 1 

25,476 


135 

26,857 

1»417 

25,440 

1866-67, 


1,241 

24,9 99 

... 

77 

26,317 

1,539 , 

24,778 

1867-68, 


1,231 

35 205 


89 

36,526 

2,154 

34,971 

1868-69, 


1,224 1 

32,816 


66 

34,106 

1,920 

32,186 

1869-70, 


1,377 

38,835 

... 

64 

40,276 

2,503 

37,773 

1870 71, 

• • • 

999 

8,596 

27,427 

274 

37,296 

2,798 

34,698 

1871-72, 

f «9 

826 

8,953 

30,362 

141 

40,282 

1,201 

88,881 

1873-73, 


1,133 

i 

9,406 j 

3,3727 

21 

44,286 

1 1,081 

43,208 


The following statement gives the excise col¬ 
lections for a series of years :— 


Year, 

License fees for vend 
of spirits. 

Duty on spirits. 

Opium. 

Madalc. 

\oS 

H 

Intoxicating drugs. 

ci 

43 

■T 

a> 

P 

N 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1862-63, ... 

10,606 

2,760 

731 

14 

316 

6,520 


452 

20,395 

1863-64, ... 

2,611 

b,656 

473 

36 

316 

6,610 

62 

760 

18,013 

1864-65, ... 

4,644 

9,461 

640 

44 

442 

7,515 

94 

1,557 

21,083i 

1866-66, ... 

6,442 

11,162 

847 

96 

600 

8,624 

167 

2,885 

24,053 

1866-67, ... 

4,895 

7,650 

876 

88 

725 

7,374 

127 

2,729 

19,006 

1867-68, ... 

6,174 

7,727 

947 

96 

480 

8,048 

140 

3,212 

19,400 

1868-69, ... 

6,137 

8,423 

1,805 

156 

591 

9,764 

28 

3,462 

23,442 

1869-70, ... 

861 

■ 8,816 

16,822 

300 

343 

1 5,644 

63 

11,668 

28,281 

1870-71,, ... 

2,786 

9,022 

2,784 

160 

645 

9,608 

1,668 

6,461 

21,211 

3871-72, ... 

4,576 

8,410 

4,080 

265 

720 

8,399 

306 

4,308 

22,474 
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The following statement shows the receipts and charges on account of 
Canal rerenue. canals for a series of years :— 


Year. 

CJoUections. 

Patwaris 

fees. 

Payn 

Establish¬ 

ments. 

merits. 

Contingen¬ 

cies. 

Total. 

Percentage of 
payments to 
coll lections. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1866-67, ... 

69,977 

... 

1,100 


1,100 

1 57 

1867-68, ... 

1,40,251 

... 

1,200 1 


1,200 

0-855 

1868-69, ... 

1,69,327 

455 

1,065 i 


1,520 

0 897 

1869-70, ... 

1,91,210 

2,743 ! 

413 


3,156 

1 65 

1870-71, ... 

1,15,565 

2,245 

240 


2,4S6 

215 

1871-72, ... 

1,30,536 

2,768 

263 

10 

3,041 

3-02 

187-2-73, ... 

1,24,-220 

5,3il 

240 

... 

5,551 

4-47 


Putting aside the traditional history of the district, which connects Chakar- 
nagar in the Jumna-Ohambal dnab with the Bkachakra 
of the Mahibharata, we may fairly assume for it much 
importance at a very early period. Besides Kudarkot, Miinj, and Asi, there are 
numerous hheras or mounds marking the sites of old cities all through the dis¬ 
trict, and its natural features must have aided much in i^endering it a secure 
retreat for the lawless and ill-disposed. A belt of luxuriant d/za^ jungle, some 
ten hos in breadth, formerly stretched across the northern part of Etawa from 
east to west, and though now much reduced by cultivation, traces of it may be 
found from Oawnpore through Etawa, Mainpuri, Eta, Aligarh, and Bulandshahr 
up to Meerut. The entire south of the district was one mass of ravines, then 
densely wooded, and even now retaining some of its old characteristics, as the 
remains of Acacia forests show, whilst right through the centre of the district 
flowed the Sengar, with its raviny banks, only inferior in size and grandeur to 
those of the Chambal and the Jumna, and which like them were covered with a 
thick jungleof khair^ habil^ and riunj. All this couotry must have been a very dij05- 
cult one to penetrate and occupy, and for a long period formed one of the strong¬ 
holds of the Meos, the Ishraaelites of the Upper Duab. How far the tract was 
subordinate to the neighbouring kingdom of Kanauj cannot now be ascertained i 
but as the present dominant races trace their arrival in Et^wa to a period 
subsequent to the Mnsalman invasion, and say that they supplanted the Meos, 
it may well be supposed that from the tenth to the twelfth centuries the country 
generally was given over to these Meos, and consisted of little more than a tangled 
mass of ravines and broad expanses of jungle, with here and there large towns, 
which formed the centres of patches of cultivation, but were separated from each 
other by intervening belts of forest and formed no connected territory. Indeed, 
up to the conquest, the trans-Jumna tract, with its labyrinth of ravines, was 
densely wooded, and it is only of late years thafthe wants of the railway have 
helped to thin its jungles. 
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The following statement shows the receipts and charges on account of 
Canal rerenue. canals for a series of years :— 


Year. 

Collections. 

Patwaris 

fees. 

Payments. 

Establish- Contingen- 
nients. cies. 

Total. 

Percentage of 
payments to 
coll lections. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1866-67, ... 

69,977 

... 

1,100 


1,100 

1 57 

1867-68, ... 

1,40,251 

... 

1,200 


1,200 

0*856 

1868-69, ... 

1,69,327 

455 

1,065 


1,520 

0 897 

1869-70, ... 

1,91,210 

2,743 

413 


3,156 

1 65 

1870-71, ... 

1,15,565 

2,245 

240 


2,4S6 

215 

1871-72, ... 

1,30,536 

2,768 

263 

10 

3,041 

3*02 

187-2-73, 

1,24,220 

5,311 

240 


5,551 

4*47 


Patting aside the traditional history of the district, which connects Chakar- 
nagar in the Jumna-Chambal dnab with the Ekachakra 
of the Mah^bharata, we may fairly assume for it much 
importance at a very early period. Besides Kudarkot, Munj, and Asi, there are 
numerous hheras or mounds marking the sites of old cities all through the dis¬ 
trict, and its natural features must have aided much in i^endering it a secure 
retreat for the lawless and ill-disposed. A belt of luxuriant dhak jungle, some 
ten kos in breadth, formerly stretched across the northern part of Etawa from 
east to west, and though now much reduced by cultivation, traces of it may be 
found from Oawnpore through Etawa, Mainpuri, Eta, Aligarh, and Bulandshahr 
up to Meerut. The entire south of the district was one mass of ravines, then 
densely wooded, and even now retaining some of its old characteristics, as the 
remains of Acacia forests show, whilst right through the centre of the district 
flowed the Sengar, with its raviny banks, only inferior in size and grandeur to 
those of the Chambal and the Jumna, and which like them were covered with a 
thick jangle of khair^ bab4l, and riunj. All this country must have been a very diffi¬ 
cult one to penetrate and occupy, and for a long period formed one of the strong¬ 
holds of the Meos, the Ishraaelites of the Upper Duab. How far the tract was 
subordinate to the neighbouring kingdom of Kanauj cannot now be ascertained | 
but as the present dominant races trace their arrival in Et^wa to a period 
subsequent to the Musalman invasion, and say that they supplanted the Meos, 
it may well be supposed that from the tenth to the twelfth centuries the country 
generally was given over to these Meos, and consisted of little more than a tangled 
mass of ravines and broad expanses of jungle, with here and there large towns, 
which formed the centres of patches of cultivation, but were separated from each 
other by intervening belts of forest and formed no connected territory. Indeed, 
up to the conquest, the trans-Jumna tract, with its labyrinth of ravines, was 
densely wooded, and it is only of late years that the wants of the railway have 
helped to thin its jungles. 
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death with his month open towards him, there was no resource to him but 
flight. The Sultdn ordered therefore that his five forts should be demolished 
from their foundations, the inhabitants buried in their ruins, and the demo¬ 
niacal soldiers of the garrison plundered, slain, and imprisoned. The Sultfei 
when he heard of the flight of Chandal was sorely afflicted, and turned his 
horse^s head towards Chand Rai, one of the greatest men in Hind, who resided 
in the fori of Sharwa.” 


The Rauzaf-us-'Safa observes the same order, with the omission of some 
names. Firsts the fort of a converted Hindu (Baran); then the fort of Eul- 
chand (Mahaban) ; then the holy city, not named (Muttra); then Kanaiij; then 
Mfinj ; then the fort of Ohandpal, and, lastly, the pursuit of Chand Raja. The • 
other historians are mere copjrists, more or less careful, of the earlier writers, and 
give ns little assistance in identifying either the route or the places visited by 
Mahmtid, and it would appear to be safer to follow the YaminL MahmiSd crossed 
the Jumna on the 20th Rajah 409 (3rd December, 1018 A.D.), and reached 
Kanauj on the 8th of the following Shaban (December 21st, 1018), and on the 
25tb Rhaban (6th January, 1019) was marching after Chand Rai in the jungles 
beyond Sharwa, which has, elsewhere, been identified with Sarsawa, in the 
Saharanpnr district.^ Thus the march from the usual gh^t in the north of 
the Sah4ranpur district to Kanauj, including the capture and plunder of 
Baran, Mahaban, and Muttra—and at the last town there must have been 
much delay owing to the immense quantity of spoils—occupied him only 
eighteen days. Taking the route by the Jumna back to the same ghat by 
which he Lad previously crossed, it would naturally fall by Munj, on the Fa- 
rukhabad road in parganah Etawa, and by Asi at the end of that road on the 
Jumna ; and accepting the identification of Sharwa with Sarsawa, he would 
have a fortnight for his return march, a time quite sufficient for the purpose. 
Pirishta^ mentions Asni (Asi) as the place where Kutb-ud-din discovered the 
treasures of Jaichandra, the last Rdthor ruler of Kanauj, in 1192 A.Di 
Chand war, in the Jumna ravines, was the scene^ of the Raja’s defeat, and lies 
a little to the north of Asi, a fact which would corroborate this identifiers^ 


Another suggestion would identify the Ohand41bhor, ruler of Asi, with a prince 
of the Bhar tribe, who are considered Chand^Is or out- 
The Bhara at Ash castes by the Rajputs of North-Western India, and that? 

the name should therefore be written Chandal Bhar. In support of this identifiea-* 
tion we have the fact that theBhars, up to a late period, occupied and owned consi¬ 
derable portions of Eta, Oawnpore, Fatehpur, and Allahabad, that traces of their 
name are still to be found in parganah Barna (Bharna) and Bharthna, and that tradi¬ 
tion points them out as the rulers of the middle and lower Duab at an early period* 


^ II., :J45. 


3 Briggs, I., 193 
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» Elliot, 11, 297.. 
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death with his month open towards him, there was no resource to him hut 
flight. The Sultdn ordered therefore that his five forts should be demolished 
from their foundations, the inhabitants buried in their ruins, and the demo¬ 
niacal soldiers of the garrison plundered, slain, and imprisoned. The Snlthi 
when he heard of the flight of Chandal was sorely afflicted, and turned his 
horse^s head towards Chand Rai, one of the greatest men in Hind, who resided 
in the fori of Sharwa.” 

The Rauzaf-us-Safa observes the same order, with the omission of some 
names. Firsts the fort of a converted Hindu (Baran) ; then the fort of Kul- 
chand (Mahaban) ; then the holy city, not named (Muttra); then Kanauj; then 
Mfinj ; then the fort of Ohandpal, and, lastly, the pursuit of Chand Raja. The 
other historians are mere copjrists, more or less careful, of the earlier writers, and. 
give us little assistance in identifying either the route or the places Yisited by 
Mahmtid, and it would appear to be safer to follow the YarrdnL Mahmfid crossed 
the Jumna on the 20th Rajah 409 (3rd December, 1018 A.D.), and reached 
Kanauj on the 5th of the following Shaban (December 21st, 1018), and on the 
2 5lh Rhaban (6th January, 1019) was marching after Chand Rai in the jungles 
beyond Sharwa, which has, elsewhere, been identified with Sarsawa, in the 
Saharanpnr district.^ Thus the march from the usual gh^t in the north of 
the Sah^ranpur district to Kanauj, including the capture and plunder of 
Baran, Mahaban, and Muttra—and at the last town there must have been 
much delay owing to the immense quantity of spoils—occupied him only 
eighteen days. Taking the route by the Jumna back to the same ghat by 
which he had previously crossed, it would naturally fall by Munj, on the Fa- 
rukhabad road in parganah Etawa, and by Asi at the end of that road on the 
Jumna; and accepting the identification of Sharwa with Sarsawa, he would 
have a fortnight for his return march, a time quite sufficient for the purpose. 
Firishta^ mentions Asni (Asi) as the place where Kutb-ud-dia discovered the 
treasures of Jaichandra, the last Rdthor ruler of Kanauj, in 1192 A.D* 
Chandwar, in the Jumna ravines, was the scene^ of the Raja’s defeat, and lies 
a little to the north of Asi, a fact which would corroborate this identifica^ 
tion. 

Another suggestion would identify the Ohand41bhor, ruler of Asi, withaprince 
of the Bhar tribe, who are considered Chand4Is or out- 

The Bhara at Asu castes by the Rajputs of North-Western India, and that- 

the name should therefore be written Chandal Bhar. In support of this identifiea-^ 
tion we have the fact that the Bhars, up to a late period, occupied and owned consi¬ 
derable portions of Eta, Oawnpore, Fatehpur, and Allahabad, that traces of their 
name are still to be found in parganah Barna (Bharna) and Bharthna, and that tradi¬ 
tion points them out as the rulers of the middle and lower Duab at an early period.. 

^ Gaselier, II., ^ Briggs, I., 193 * Elliot, II., 297.. 
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the Eayath Th4kiirs of the neighbouring villages, and sereral statues, three of 
which are dedicated to the Hindu triad. Along with these is one of the well- 
known bearded Bhar figures which in appearance and workmanship is of older 
date than the statues of Vishnu* Shiva, and Brahma, and is connected with a 
local Bhar djnastj hy tradition. Both the fort of Grarhwa and other old fortsi 
in the neighbourhord well fulfil the description of the Mnsalman historian, hidden 
as they are amongst the outlying spurs of the Kaiinor range, and it is worthy of 
remark that the principal village near Grarhwa still bears the name of Bhargarh. 
There can, therefore, be little doubt that the Bhars were a powerful tribe 
throughout, at least, the lower Diiab and the country to the west of the Jumna 
at the beginning of the twelfth century, and it may safely be inferred that one 
hundred years earlier, they were of sufficient importance to hold a place like 
Asi, seeing that they owned a great part of Eta and Cawnpore for several hundred 
years after the invasion of Mahmud. 

Although nothing has been recorded regarding the people of Mtinj and Asi 

beyond the meagre particulars given above, yet these 
Kudarkot inscription. i 

are sumcient to show that there were centres ot popula¬ 
tion of some importance amid the jungles of Et4wa in the eleventh century, 
and that then, as now, the great road connecting the country of the five rivers 
with the lower Gangetic delta ran along the Jumna through the middle of this 
district. Again in 1193 A.D., Kutb-ud-din pursued Jaichandra through the 
district to the raviny country along the Jumna in parganah Firozabad of the 
Agra district, and, after defeating the Rathor, must have passed southwards 
through Etawa on his way to Benares. Connected with this period is the fol¬ 
lowing inscription which was recently discovered amongst the ruins of Kudar- 
kot, and which from the form of the letters may be safely referred to the tenth 
or eleventh century* It records the dedication of a residence for Brahmans 
by one Taksha-datta, son of Harivarma, in memory of his father, and apparent¬ 
ly contains the names of the first six Brahmans who resided there. It is of 
purely local interest, and is only of use in showing that in Ktidarkot was a 
Brahman colony probably of somewhat similar character to that found by 
Mahmud in Munj :— 

Inscription on a stone found at Kudarkot^ in 1875. 

H €f \\ 

Cfs ■ NO 
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V vO ^ 

5I^i^TT^ tll^tn^ I 

^fi^sEnirvi 3cif?r ji^rto ii 

^sR^f^'sizn^^iiEn T^i3Tr?^*siT ii 

^Tr^guR^T^^T ii 

ii^mT?T f^nq?7^gmiT^ ^riT^t f^i^^xiT i 

5^TT%rsn?n^=g^i^ ti 

wm^: I 

^TOlSflTWTRTT: nT^WcTn^Tfr^ I 

it: ^^p^5=iH3Bri%:Tir’i:TR^^rg2??=r ii 

Os Gs "s 

V® So 

f%TOT TTXI5I: f[?=n ^ ii 

^1% in’^^TrlT xra SEiof'^f^ I 

O 'O V. 

^^ifSrsr Tinc^sr fimT: !Jc=in^5=!: u 

^5i3n TiT^ 37: 'wd^ i 

’^rf^ ^mrnRTtsKi^?:!^ n 

^g^jTTT^rxr ncTT^T i 

3i^^^3J^Ur^37TgRlfilWoq[rf«T^3i^^^^ II 

uRi^n^srsi niRiT^^T^n^t i 

37^ra%T li 
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'saf^sRCT ^ rr^ 

^ V» Ov 

Vl^f^WiXh ?IT^Sn^^lI 

T^iam: ^ '«7m ^ ti 

Cs ^ 

5i^ 'g^?ir : ^7^?=zigiTrf: ^ 2^i mn^sr ^: j 

<s. 

gnw?rg^^!i: ^ttt i 

Sfs^m’g’grw: : i 

ai^=g T«5f^ »rn[: 'gRcT^r^^: *»7=g^^: i 

^f^Tiir 2%T i 

iB^m 5?!’^ ^jf 2JI ^ijii i 

WI *ffT TITU^ §^lir II 

Tkanslation.^ 

1, Glory to Burga, erer pleasing, wMte as sheets of snow, placed near Sira, with 
slender waist, and the lion and Kartikeya sitting by her side. 

3. There was one named Sri-Haridatta^ renowned like a second Vishmi, nncormpted 
by the smiles which fortune larished upon him. 

3. Whose gain of riehes, stable in gems, nndistnrbed and exclusive alone of the 
gems which serpents hid in their heads beneath the largest hills, was unri¬ 
valled. 

4* To whom a virtuous son bom named Harivarma known also by the name of 
Mamma, under whose sunshine of glory the lotus-forests made by the faces 
of the damsels of his household flourished. 

5. The ruins of the palaces, orchards and trees of whose enemies still occasionally 
blaze as if with the fire of his fury. 

f. The scars of the wounds inflicted with swords which are on his splendid chest 
show like marks counting the victories he had gained over his enemies, 

f. Though desirous, his foes could not view his back turn, nor could his mistresses 
his chest. 

8, Who excelled even the great Progenitor, who created the seven oceans, the earth 
and the moimtams, in his own power of creation which he exercised in form¬ 
ing large lakes like seas and temples to the gods like so many mountains. 


^ This translation was made by a Benares Pandit. 
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9. Great supporters of tlie earth (monutains or kings) with hardened hearts and 
roots fixed within the earth were made to bow down before him with all 
indignity. 

10. Who opened the veins of the earth under the pretence of sinking wells, the 

earth which had been surfeited with his glory. 

11. His foes who, bent on death and determined, came against him with a desire of 

success, were sure to be disappointed, but the poor were never so who came 
prostrated, needy, and desirous of gaining their object. 

12. In his poUcy he was never known to yield, hut always put down his enemies by 

force. 

13. To this monarch was a son born named Taksha-datta, educated in the rever¬ 

ence of the three Vedas, the pnller-down of the crowns of his enemies. 

14. Wrathful at the slight with which the monarch, fond of glory, was about to 

vent his spirits, they whose constant virtue had been the preservative of all 
mankind, being now at the top of their patience, found out their way through 
some wounds with the sword which he had received. 

16. This monarch, who had by the chanting of the Vedas deafened the four quar¬ 
ters, caused to he built in this place an institution, graceful, majestic, with 
the walls variously painted, for the mstmction of the three Vedas. 

16. As long as his glory, like the rays of the moon, dispels the darkness of the 

world, so long let this Brahmanical institution, the delight of the world, 
continue to flourish in aH its original design, 

17. These verses have been composed by Bhadra, the son of Vamana, and by Aie- 

dni, and have been inscribed by the mason Devadeva. 

I. Mah^sena-datta, son of Surya-datta, of the family Sankritya, in the branch of 
Bahvricha. 

II Jataveda-soma, son of ^ Govatsa-sama, of the family Vatsa, in the branch of 
Kanva. 

III. Visvadnara-kirti, son of Kuladipa-Mrti, of the family Kuhala, in the branch of 

Chhandoga. 

IV, Chandradhara, son of Charita-dhara, of the family Rasava, in the branch of 

Bahvricha. 

T. Bahurnpa-sarma, son of VasusTami, of the family Anpamanyava, in the branch 
Kanva. 

VI ... son of Dhrita-gupta-srami, of the family Gulava, in the branch of 

Chhandoga. 

By these was this institution prepared to perpetuate the study of the three 
Vedas.for the comfort of Mamma’s soul. 

During the twelfth centm-y, the Sengars from the south invaded the dis- 
, . . . trict and formed one of the first permanent Rainfit set- 

Rajput immigration. « m-, ^ 

tlements ox any extent. They were soon followed by 
Kanaujiya Brahmans, who obtaiaed grants of villages for their services, and 
gradually became an important element in the population. The Kdjaths, too, 
were early settlers and grantees of the lands of the Meos, and divided with the 
Benges most of the eastern half of the district. The Gaur Thakurs, at this 
timey^Wd possession of Bidhtiaa, Phaphund, and part of Auraiya, but, having 
taken the side of the Bdthors, were first defeated by the Chandels of Mahoba, 
and were subsequently dispossessed by the Kayaths and Sengars. The Parihars 
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of Saiidaus came about the same time into the districty and have ever aince occu¬ 
pied the wild district of the Panchnadi. In the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
came the Chauhans, from ivhom the Rajas of Partabner and Chakarnagarj the 
Eana of Sikrauli, the Raos of Jasoban and Kishni, and other houses sprang. They 
occupied the west of the district, as the Seugars held the east. Long after wards 
came the Bhadaurijas, and with them the Dhakaras : the former have settled in 
Kamait, and the head of their elan in this district is the Hao of Barhpura. 
Between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries small bodies of Gahlots, 
Kaclihwahiis, and Bais obtained settlements in the district under the Sengars 
and Chanhans, who then, as noAV, divided all the real power between them. 

Whilst all the neighbouring districts submitted more or less to the Musalmaii 
conquerors, and admitted large colonies of Shaikhs, 
Sayyids, Pathdus, and Mughals, the Hindus of Etawa 
were always able to hold their own and bid defiance to the western adventurers. 
The only Musalman families of any importance are the Shaikhs of Etawa, who 
came here in the time of Akbar, the Sayyids who settled in Phaphund in the 
sixteenth century, and those who received grants from Farrukhsiyar. Indeed, 
up to the present day, including acquisitions by purchase, the Musalmans possess 
only 1*76 per cent of the total area, or 48 villages out of 1,813 in the district; 
and the few notices of the district that have come down to us from the Musalman 
historians bear out the Hindu character of the population and its rulers. Nasir-ud- 
din Muhammad Shah bin Firoz Shah, after chastising the revolt of Abu Bakr 
Shah and the old slaves of Firoz near Hardwar in 1390 A.D., mai*ched south¬ 
wards through the Duab to Etawa, where he was met by Nar Singh, who re¬ 
ceived a robe and was sent back, whilst the Sultan proceeded along the Jumna 
to Dehli. Yahya bin Ahmad relates that, two years afterwards, Nar Siogh, 
Sarvadharan, and Bir Bahaa broke out into rebellion.^ Bir Bahan is elsewhere 
called mukaddam of Bhongaon, and can be identified with the Ranbhirbhan of 
the list of Rajas of Mainpuri. He was father of Partab Rudr, who was on the 
gaddi in 1450 A.D. Nar Singh, somewhat more correctly called Bar Singh in 
another place, can be no other than Bir Singh or Bir Singh the Tomar, who wrested 
Gwaliar from the Musalmans and founded the Tomara dynasty of G waliar which 
lasted till 1518 A. D. Inscriptions still extant show his name and the name of his 
successors, Biram Deo (Virama Deo), Adharan Deo, Lakshmi Sen, Qanapati 
Deo, Dungar Singh, Kirtti Singh, Kaly4n Sah, Mdn Singh, and Bikramajit, 
from the last of whom the fortress was recovered by Ibrahim Lodi, The 
text of Firishta calls Sarvadharan Sarvadhan Bah tor,’’ and the translation' 
by Briggs has Sirvodhun, The Tdrikh-i-Muhdrak SkdM gives the name as 


1 Dowson’s Elliot, IV., 25. Owing to the carelesauess of the Musalmau historians, it is almost 
impossible to recognize proper names. Thus the Nar Sing i of the Td/ikh-i-Multdrak Shuhi is the 
Bar Singh of the Tabakdi-i^Akbari, 
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Sabir-wa-Adharan, two names : Sabir the accursed and Adharan.” Satvd- 
dharan is apparently a synonym of the Rai Sarwar^ Rai Sirj Sabir, and Saru of 
other parts of the same record, who ruled from 1392 to 1421 A.D. as Rai of 
Etawa, and ally of the Tomar Rai of Gwaliar. The double name ^ Sabir wa- 
adharan’ may possibly refer, to this alliance, for we have Adharan, the brother 
of Bir Singh, Tomar, and commander of his force, acting a prominent part in 
Gwaliar affairs^ I have not found any name in any of the genealogies that I 
have examined which corresponds exactly with the name Sarwar or Sabir, 
or any traditions which would appear applicable to a person holding the 
position undoubtedly occupied by this Rai of Etdwa, except those related of 
Sumer Sah, the founder of the Partabner house in Etawa. Elsewhere it has 
been stated from local sources that Sumer held 1,162 villages stretching from 
the Earukhabad district to Etdwa, and including Bilram and other places occu¬ 
pied by his clansmen. Enrther, we have his descendants mentioned as Rais of 
Etawa towards the close of the fifteenth century, so that there can he little 
doubt but that the Sumer Sah of the Etawa annals is the Rai Sarwar of history. 
All these Hindu chiefs united their forces to oppose the Musalmdns, and naturally 
placed themselves under the guidance of the Tomar chief, whose capacity was after¬ 
wards shown by his wresting the fort of Gwaliar from the enemy. Alarmed at 
the coalition of the Rajputs, the Sultan himselfmarchedtoEt^waagainstSarv&- 
dharan, whilst his general, Isl4mKhan, was sent against Nar Singh, The histo¬ 
rian goes on to say The accursed Nar Singh encountered the forces of Islam 
Khan, and by God’s grace was defeated and put to flight. The victors pursued, 
sending many infidels to hell and laying waste their country. Rar Singh 
at length sued for mercy, and came to wait on Islam Khan, who carried him 
to Dehli. SarvAdharan attacked the town of Balardm, but w^hen the Sultan 
reached the banks of the Biydh^ the infidels fled and shut themselves up in 
Et4wa. The Sultan continued his march thither, and on the first day of his 
arrival some little fighting took place. In the night, the rebels abandoned the 
fort of Etawa and fled, and the next day the Sultan destroyed it.” Nar Singh 
remained in prison, but in 1393 A.D., Sarvadharan, Jit Singh Rathor, and 
Bir Bahfi.n, mukaddam of Bhongaon (Bhanu-gdnw), and Abhai Ohand, mukad- 
dam of Chandu, broke out in rebellion. The Sult4n sent Mukarrab-nl-mulk 
to put down this outbreak. When the two parties came in sight of each other,- 
Mukarrab-nl-mulk adopted a conciliatory course, and by promises and engage¬ 
ments induced the rdis to submit. He carried them to Kanauj, and there 
treacherously had them put to death; but Rai Sarv4dharan escaped and entered 
EtAwa.” The RAthor Jit Singh may possibly be identified with the Ajit Singh 
of the list of Rajas of Rdmpur (page 67), and Ahhai Ohand must have been a 
Bhadanriya of GhandwAr. The BalArdm of the text^ is the BalgrAm or 


^DowBon^e Elliot, IV,, 26 37. 
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Bilgiram of Firisbta, and liis translator^ in another place where it is recorded that^ 
in 1400 A,D.; Ikbal Khan encountered Kai Sir and other infidels near Patiali^ 
explains the name Sal Sir bj the Ray of Siriniiggur (the ancient name of 
Bilgaram), which was at that time a principality.’’ Bilgiram is probably 
Bilram in the Eta district, which was, at this time, the head-qnarters of the 
Eta Chauhans. I do not think that the claims of Bilgram in Oudh are good. 
For ^Hhe banks of the Bijah” the Tahakdt-i’-Akhari^iiiB ^^Etawa,” and the name 
appears to me to refer to the old name of the Sengar river, which, according to 
tradition, was “Besind or Biyah” until the new name was given it from the 
Sengar colonies along its banks. 

During 1393 A.D, Khwaja-i-Jahan, with the title of Malik-nsh-Shark, oh- 

Connection with the tained possession of the entire country from Kanauj to 
Jannpnr kingdom. Bih4r, and inaugurated his rule by leading an impos¬ 

ing force to chastise the rebels ofEtiwa and the environs of Kanauj ; but during 
the troubles of the next ten years the Etawa ^rebels’ were allowed some rest. 
In 1400 A.D., Ikbdl Khan marched to Eta and encountered the Rdthors under 
R4i Sir near Patiali, on the banks of the ^ Al-i-siydh^^ or Kdli nadi, where 
a battle took place in which the Musalmans were victorious. The Hindtis 
fled and were pursued to the confines of Etawa, where many were killed and 
many more were taken prisoners. Hearing of this expedition, Mubarak Shah 
came up from Jaunpur and encamped on the Oudh side of the Ganges, whilst 
Ikbal Kb4n remained at Kanauj. In the following year we again hear of the 
accursed” Nar Singh, who took advantage of the Mughal invasion to seize 
upon Gwaliar. On the death of Isfar Singh, his sonBfram Deo (Virama Deo) 
succeeded him in possession of the fort, and though Ikbil Kh4n used his utmost 
efforts to reduce it, he was obliged to abandon the siege, and after plundering the 
surrounding country retired to Dehli. In 1403 Ikbal Khan again marched 
against Gwaliar, and was met by the son of Birain Deo at the fort of Dhol- 
pur, where the Hindus were defeated, and fled by Dholpur to Gwaliar, which still 
remained in their hands. In the following year Ikbal Khan marched against 
the Et4wa chiefs. There he met Rai Sarwar, who has been identified with Sumer 
Sah, one of the Etawa Chauhans, the Rai of Gwaliar, either Biram Deo or his 
son, the Eai of Jalhar, and a number of Hindu rdis^ and shut them all up in the 
fort of Etawa. The siege was carried on against them for four months, 
but at last they gave tribute and four elephants on account of Gwaliar, and 
so made peace. Ikbal Khan then went towards Kanauj, but was finally obliged 
to retreat towards Dehli.” 

Shortly after the accession of Khizr Khan in 1414, Taj-iil-mulk swept round 

Nurnetons expeditions against through Eta, Etawa, and Mainpuri, with such a 
the Hindus of Eta wa. to pay him a 

nominal obedience. Although it is not clear what is meant by chastising the 

a23 
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inMels/! it may be taken to be an euphuism for a marauding expedition, in 
which the invaders as a matter of duty and inclination plundered wherever 
they were not opposed, and accepted anything given, them where they found 
the. people prepared to offer resistance. Two years afterwards the same general 
made a similar raid; beginning this time with Gwaliar, on the north-west, he 
passed the Jumna opposite Chandwir, and made for Eta and Eohilkhand. In 
1418 he made another circuit from Budaon, through Eta to Etawa, which was. 
held by Rai Sarwar,^ but the Rai offered presents and tribute, and so obtained 
peace.’^ The impression made was not a permanent one, for in 1420 A.D. 
Taj-ul-mulk again advanced upon Etawa and destroyed the village of Dehli 
(Deoli), which gave its name with J4khanto the old parganah of D^ehli-Jakhau. 
It was then the-strongest place in possession of the Hindus, but is now a village 
of no importance in parganah Barnalial of the Mainpuri district. From Dehli 
the impeidal forces marched against Ehiwa, still in possession of E4i Sarwar, 
who pursued the same course he found so successful before, and bought off the 
invader, who turned his attention towards the neighbouring Hindu principality 
of Chandwar. The great Taj-ul-mulk died in 1421, and Khizr Khan led the 
expedition of that year in person. He found that Rai Sarwar had died during 
the year, and his son, being unable to make resistance, paid his revenue and 
tribute money/^ Khizr Khan fell ill here, and returning to Dehli died there 
in May, 1421. He was succeeded by his son, Muizz-ud-din Mubdrak Shah, II. 
In the early part of 1424, Mubarak Shah, after his Gwaliar campaign, re¬ 
mained encamped on the banks of the Ohanibal, levying taxes and revenue 
from the infidels of the neighbourhood, according to old custom.*^ The rain- 
crops of this year failed, so that the royal forces were obliged to return to 
Dehli. In 1426 another expedition was made for collecting tribute, and the 
Rais of Gwaliar, Bhongaon, and Chandwar paid their revenue according to 
the old rule.” 


Hardly had the Dehli forces disappeared, when Mukhtass Kh4n, brother of 
The campaign of the the Jaunpur king, entered Etawa in force, and Mah- 
JannpuriB. Hasan was sent against the Jaunpuris with ten 

thousand brave and experienced men. ^^The maM marched with this force, 
and came to the place where the Sharki army was encamped. When Mukhtass 
Khan heard of his approach, he retreated and joined his brother (Ibrdliim 
Bh4h) Sharki, Malik Mahmud Hasan remained there some days, seeking to 
take his opponents unawares, but they were on the alert, and he could not find 
an opportunity. He then returned and joined his own army. Ibi4him now 
advanced along the banks of the ‘ Jd-i-siydh’ (Kalinadi) to BuiMnabad, in 
thc;diptpict of Et4wa. The SuMn marched against him from Atrauli and 
arrived at the towm of Payin-Kotah (Mali-kona, Malikota), where the two 

1 Dowson’B Elliot, IV., 47, 61, 62, 53, 6S, 60, 63, 64, 76, 263, 416, 468. 
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armies were only a short distance apart. When Sharki saw the magnificence 
and the bravery of His Majesty, and the strength of his army, he retreated 
in the month of Jnmida-l-awwal, and went towards the town of Eapri. Then 
he crossed the Jnmna to Gndrang, and marching on, he encamped on the 
river of Katehr. His Majesty crossed the Jnmna at Ohanclawar in pursuit, and 
encamped four ios distant from the enemy. The royal skirmishers made con¬ 
stant attacks upon all points, and carried off prisoners, cattle, and horses. About 
twenty days passed in this manner, the two armies being in close proximity. 
On the 17th Jumada-I-akhir, Sharki drew up all his forces, horse and foot and 
elephants, in battle array. His Majesty, Malik-ush-Shark Sarwar-nl Molk, 
Sayyid Salim, chief of the Sayyids, and several other great amirs, remained in 
the camp in safety, and some others were sent against the enemy, soch as Malik- 
nsh-Shark, Malik MahmM Hasan, and Khan-i-’azam Fath Khan, son of Sultan 
Mnzaffar, Majlis-i-’AIi Zirak Kh4n, Malik-nsh-Shark Sultan Shah, who had 
lately received the title of Islam Kh4n, Malik Jaman, grandson of the late Khdn-'i- 
Jahan, Kiln Kb^ni, master of the elephants, Malik Ahmad Tiihfa, and Malik 
Mukbil Khan. The battle began and went on from midday till evening, but 
as night fell the combatants withdrew to their respective positions. Neither 
side turned their backs, but remained fighting till the last. There were many 
wounded in the army of Sharki, so that when next day he saw the strength 
of the royal forces, he retreated towards the Jumna. On the 17th Jiimada-1- 
akhir, he crossed from Gudraiig to Eapri, and from thence marched to his own 
country. The Sultan pursued him to Gndrang ; but as the combatants on both 
Mdes were Musa]m4ns, His Majesty yielded to the intercession of hiS nobler 
and gave up the pursuit. He then marched to Hath-kint, where he took 
revenue and taxes and tribute, according to old custom, from the Raiof Gwaliar 
and otlier mw. Turning homewards, he proceeded along the Chambal and 
entered Baydna,” In the last year of his reign (1432 A.D.) Miibdrak Shah 
sent Malik Kamal-ul-ranik with all the amirs and malihs from Tijara to 
coerce the infidels of Qwaliar and Etawa, whilst he himself returned to 
D“dUi. OUi his death the district was left undisturbed, beyond the occasional 
presence of troops from Jaimpur on their way from Kalpi to Kanauj, and 
the futile expeditions to recover these important cities made by the Dehli 
Sultan. 

During the troubles of this period, Hasan Khan, a Lodi Afghan, managed 
to retain possession of E^pri, and was nominally 
jdgirddr of Chanda war and Etawa. He assisted the 
last of the Sayyids in an attempt to offer some resistance to the growing power 
of the vazir Hamid Khan, but these efforts were fruitless, and Ala-nd-dia w^as 
obliged to make way for the Lodis. When Bahlol had established himself at 
Dehli, he found the central Duab in great disorder, owing to the pretensions 
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of tiie Jaunpur king. Marching soiithwardsj, he confirmed Isa Khan in Eoil, 
Part4p, chief of the ,zaminclars of those parts” was confirmed in Bhon- 
gaon, and Kutb Kh4n in Bapri, with apparently Chanclawar and Et4wa as 
appanages. From thence Sultan Bahlol went to EUwa, the governor of which 
likewise offered him homage. Mahmiid Sharki, dissatisfied with the defeat of 
his troops under Fath Khdn, led himself a large force and encamped in the 
country of Etiwa, when, after some desultory fighting, a peace was patched 
up through the good offices of Kutb Khan and Rai Partap, on the basis of 
previous possession. This did not prevent Muhammad Shah, the successor of 
Mahmud, from trying bis fortunes again, but his defeat near Rapri placed tlie 
entire country at the feet of Bahlol. Sultan Husain, the successor of Mu¬ 
hammad Shah, renew'ed the struggle, and Etdwa remained under Jaunpur, on 
the oft-repeated basis of the numerous treaties that were made that the country 
formerly held by Sultan IbrdMm should be considered as under Jaunpur. The 
Musalman nobles of Etdwa took part in the conspiracy, which resulted in the 
assassination of Nar Singh, the son of the Bhongaon chief, and joining the 
Jaunpur is and all the malcontents of the Duab marched on Dehli. Continuous 
fighting took place for some days and ended in the usual truce which lasted 
for a short time. 

The intrigues of the Jaunpur faction soon produced another war. Baydna 
B M 1L d* acknowledged them, and Etdwa must have been on their 

side, for the queen-mother of Jaunpur, Bibi Edji, died 
here (1486-87 A.D.), and, on her death, Sultan Husain of Jaunpur received 
letters of condolence from Gwaliar, Baydna, and Chandwdr. Husain marched 
as far north as Biidaon, and crossing the Dudb threatened Dehli itself, when 
another and no better kept truce was made. This time Bahlol was the 
agressor and began by seizing on Husain’s parganahs of Jaldli, Koil, 
Patidli, Kampil, and Sakit (1487 A.D.) In the following year Husain 
was defeated at the battle of Sonhar, and again at Rapri, after which Bahlol 
marched upon Etdwa. The fort was then held by Ibrahim Khan, brother of 
Husain, and Haibat Khan Gargandaz, who fought for three days, but event¬ 
ually begged for mercy and surrendered, the fortress. Bahlol appointed Ibra¬ 
him Khdn Lohdni to command in Etdwa, and assigned some parganahs to Rdi 
Dadand.^ He then crossed the Jumna and drove Husain from Kdlpi to Panna, 
and thence to his own country, which also fell to the arms of Bahlol. The 
same year Rdi Sangat Singh,^ the son of Rdi Dddand, was dismissed from the 
government of Eidwa; and Bahlol fell sick, on account of the excessive heat, 
near Maldwi in Sakit, and died there in the year 1488. . He was succeeded 
by Sikandar Lodi, who spent much of his time in attempting the reduction 
of Baydna, Dholpur, and Gwaliar, and for this purpose founded Agra as the 

^ ’The Ddndii of the PartaTbner lists. ^ The Sakat Singh of the lists. 
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kead-quariers of liis army, in order to overawe tie rebels of the surrounding 
country, and he bestowed Efcawa and Ohandwar on his brother Aia-ud-din, or 
as he is generally called Alam Khan, the same who invited Babar to India. 
Ibrahim succeeded his father Sikandar in 1517 A.D., but lost much of his power 
and influence in his quarrel with his brother Jalal Khan. Ibrahim marched 
down the Du4b to meet his brother and encamped for some time at Bbongaon 
and at Etawa, and henceforward Etawa seems to have had a regular Musalman 
governor. On his arrival in Hindustan, Babar found the territories in the 
neighbourhood of Etawa under various governors. Muhammad Zaitun v as in 
Dholpur, Tatar Khan Sarang Khani was in Grwaliar, Husain Khan Lohani in 
Eapri, Kntb Khan in Etawa, and Ali Kh-ln in Kalpi. Kanauj, with the whole 
country beyond the Granges, was entirely in the possession of the refractory 
Afghans, such as Nasir Khan Lohani, Maruf Farmiili, and a number of other 
amirs who had been in an open state of rebellion for two years before the death 
of Ibrahim (1526 A.D.), 

After the defeat of Ibrahim, Bdbar was joined by most of the Lodi nobles, 

, and marching down the Duab he despatched expedi- 

tions in various directions. Jhtapn was abandoned, and 
occupied by his troops. Etawa and Dholpur were besieged, but pressed by the 
Bana of Udepnr on the west and the Afghans of Jaunpur and'Bengal on the east, 
Babar w'as obliged to recall the troops that he had sent to invest Etawa and 
Dholpur, and ordered them to join Prince Humajdn at Chandwar on the 
Jumna. With the defeat of Rana Sanga of Udepnr, Bdbar was at liberty to 
reconquer the Dudb, and the consternation produced by his success was such 
that Rapri and Chandwar at once gave in, and Et4wa, which had never yet sub¬ 
mitted to his power, was surrendered by Kutb Khan, who held it, and it remain¬ 
ed in the hands of the Mugbals until the defeat of Humayiin. Sher Shah 
found this portion of his possessions a difficult one to manage, and when the 
rebellion and disobedience of the zamindars who live in the parts about the 
banks of the rivers Jumna and Chambal became known to him, he brought 
12,000 horsemen from the Sirhind Sirkar and quartered them in parganah 
Hatlik4nt and that neighbourhood, and they repressed the zamindars and culti¬ 
vators of those parts, nor did they ever pass over one person who exhibited any 
contumacy. He opened the country with roads and built sarais and watch' 
houses along them, and re-organised the whole revenue administration. In fact, 
without the foundation laid by Sher Shah, Akbar with aU his power could 
not have managed in so short a time to inaugurate his great reforms. Un¬ 
der Humayun, Etawa and Kalpi formed the iktasot Husain Sultan Uzbek and 
Yadgar Nasir Mirza. Both were attacked by Kutb Khan, son of Sher Shah, 
who perished in the battle that ensued near Kalpi, but all subsequently fell 
into the hands of the Afghan prince. In the reign of Akbar, Etawa was 
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nominally included in the subah of Agra and thesirkars ofAgrn^ Kanauj, Kdl 
and Irichh. Up to the British occupation the authority of the Musalmdn ^ 
i^ernors extended only so far as their power was felt, and neither as prosel 
"tisers nor as settlers have they left their mark in Etawa as they have do 
another districts of the Duab. Bahadur Khan-i-Shaibani, younger broth 
of Khan Zaman, brother of Ali Khli Khan, and a creature of Mabain Ank 
was one of the jd^irddrs of Etawa during Akbar’s reign 

The local history of the district from the decline of the Mughal power to tl 

cession to the British need not detain us long. Et4w 
Harhattas and Jats. ^ ^ i nr i . 

With the rest of the Duab, fell for a time under Marhat 

domination. After the battle of Pauipatthe Marhattas departed, and the distri* 
was ruled from the Jafe garrison at Agra until 1770, when the Marhattas returne 
and occupied the Dnab, but were again driven southwards by Najf Khan i 
1773. Taking advantage of this movement, Shtija-ud-daula, Yazir of Oudl 
crossed the Ganges with a considerable army and laid siege to Etawa, froi 
whence he expelled the Marhattas and put in a garrison from bis own force, am 
then marched on Agra to assist Najf Khan. The district remained sometime 
in the hands of one party and sometimes in those of another, until finally th< 
power of the Oudh Vazir became supreme. Under bis governors, Raja Barama 
and Almas Ali Kb'^n, Etawa enjoyed a certain amount of protection, anc 
finally came into the hands of the British in 1801. The history of the districi 
from the cession to the mutiny is the history of the administrative arrange- 
knents connected with the settlement of the land “re venue, and these have beei 
fully given in the chapter on the fiscal history, and need not be further noticec 
here. Et4wa was never thoroughly subdued until the arrival of the British, and 
in the earlier days of our administration scenes occurred which reminds one of 
the experiences of the imperial officers in the fifteenth century. With a com¬ 
paratively light land-tax, the extension of irrigation, and a complete record 
of rights, the district has entered on a new stage of its existence, and the people 
are now' better off, humanly speaking, than they have ever been since the first 
foreigner invaded the district in' the eleventh century. 

Elsewhere, perhaps, the shadow of the coming calamity may have preceded 
the mutiny of 1857 and difiused a vague sense of insecurity, 
but in Et^wa there was nothing but hopefulness and peace. 
Mr. Hume writes^ :—Never apparently had the prospects of the district been 
so cheering ; crime was, and had been for the previous two years, steadily de¬ 
creasing ; the revenue flowed in without the necessity of recourse to a single 
dqwcive process ; public libraries and numerous schools gave rich promise of 
progress ; newlines of communication w^ere being rapidly opened out ;th© 
railroM wasfest ripening ; the great canal, with its daily multiplying branches^ 

^ l>6W3on'ef fiiWt, ¥f., #4, ®]From Mr. A. O. Hume’s official narrative, November IStli, 1858. 
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steadily diffused fertility tlirough an ever-widening area, and all classes .of the 
community, though of course not without their minor grievances, were on the whole 
singularly happy and contented. Suddenly the mutiny burst upon us, effacing 
apparently in a day the labour of years.’^ On the 12th of May, two days after 
the outbreak at Meerut, the news arrived at Etawa through Agra. There was 
then a detachment of the 8 th Irregulars and a wing of the 9th Native Infantry 
on duty here, and these were at once employed with the police in patrolling the 
roads and in taking precautions to insure the arrest of fugitive mutineers. For 
three days nothing oceiirred, hut on the 16th of May, about midnight, a patrol¬ 
ling party stationed on the road, about six miles from 
Capture of rebel troopers. ^ i i 

Etaw^a, met seven men armed with swords and cavalry 
pistols, whose appearance showed they were cavalry troopers, and gave informa¬ 
tion to the kotwal of the city. The kotwal induced the strangers to come 
before the magistrate, who, deeming their story improbable, sent them on to Cap¬ 
tain Corfield, commanding the station. Captain Corfieid also doubted their 
statements and demanded their arms. One man gave up his arms, but while 
they were being handed over to a sepoy, he snatched them away violently; an¬ 
other man then shot Captain Corfield, who fell instantly with a severe pistol 
wound in his right shoulder, while another trooper dashed at Lieutenant Allan 
(who had a double-barrelled gun in his hand, the stock of w^hich arrested the 
bullet of a third pistol fired point blank at that officer’s chest), knocked him down, 
and kneeling on his chest would have murdered him there and then, had not the 
kotwal and one of the police seized the trooper and killed him. By this time 
Captain Corfield was up and called out the guard and the Irregulars, who pour^ 
ed in a volley on the rebels, by which two of them were shot, one was killed as 
above, two were cut down by the cavalry, and two escaped at the time, one of 
whom was subsequently captured by the police. This band of mutineers were 
all Pathan troopers from Garhakota, belongingto the 3rd cavalry, who had been 
engaged in the mutiny at Meerut and w’-ere then making their way home. In 
this; small fight, not only did the police and some troopers of the 8th Irregulars 
bohav^e exceedingly well, but several men of the 9 th Native Infantry did their- 
duty unhesitatingly. 

* Early in the morning of the 19th of May, a large cart full of armed muti- 
Attatjk on rebels at neers of the 3rd cavalry entered Jaswantnagar and 
Jaswantnagar. were Stopped by the police. Their arms were demand¬ 

ed, and one man proceeded to give up his arms, hut while all eyes were turned 
upon him and every one was off his guard by their apparent submission, the 
other troopers sprang up from the cart and poured in a volley on the by-stand- 
ers, killing one and wounding three men. The mafcineers then made off and 
occupied a Hindu temple close by. Intelligence was at once conveyed to Etawa, 
and Mr. Hume and Mr. Clarmont Daniel), with some five troopers, proceeded to 
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Jaswantuagar, where they found tlie mutineers in a very strong position. The 
only way they could be got at,” writes Mr. Hume, was through a narrow 
door-w^ay leading to some steps which were completely commanded from within. 
The whole building, which stands on an elevated platform of pukka masonry, 
as well as the walls of the platform itself, are full of loopholes, and the wall 
for many yards on each side of the door-way contained arches filled up with 
a brick-work screen made by leaving out every other brick. It is not possible to 
get in except through this door, and to get at this door we were exposed for thirty 
yards, come which way we should, to a point blank fire from men whom we could 
not see. Inside the door there were steps, also surrounded by a trellis-work 
through which shots could be fired. These steps led to a very small courtyard 
surrounded by ^ kotris^^ small cells like those in a sarai pierced with loopholes 
for air. This courtyard is again commanded by the portico in front of the temple 
itself, which also consists of pierced brick-work, and is only accessible by steps 
leading out of the courtyard. Mr. Daniell and myself first got inside the 
grove and explored the whole of the back of the building, the mutineers firing 
steadily at us all the while, and we returning the fii*e from our double-barrels 
whenever we could see any portion of a man. We could not get the police 
well within fire, and though we went more than once within five yards of the 
building, the firing was so heavy that no one would make a rush. This went 
on till 3 o’clock, up to which time I suppose that we had 150 shots fired 
at us, only very few of which, by the way, came at all near us. We then went 
to the bungalow and got some food, which luckily one of our men had 
brought. At 5-30 p. m. we were again upon the ground. We learnt that the 
townspeople had shown unequivocal signs of sympathy with the mutineers^ 
and had succeeded, notwithstanding the line of patrols and guards that I had 
established all round the garden, in supplying them with food and ammunition. 
There seemed every prospect of the townspeople, of whom there were some two 
thousand adult males, low-caste Musalmans (camel-drivers and Juliihas), soon 
taking an active share in the matter if it was much longer prolonged. What 
sort of a place Jaswantnagar is, is well known ; the Mnharram preceding the 
disturbances was the first for many years at which troops had not been neces¬ 
sary to restrain the lawless violence of the population. Seeing that none of the 
police, of whom including barkanddzes, sawars, chaukidars and buMhirs, there 
must have been eighty present, would do anything but fire up in the air at a safe 
distance, I had early in the day sent in for reinforcements, and had received 
a note saying that six more of the irregulars and ten sepoys would be sent. The 
former galloped on and reached about five, but the latter did not make their 
appearance. It turned out when they did arrive, that they had gone (I now 
believe purposely) some two miles down the Kachhaura road, which branches off 
from the Jaswantnagar one.” 
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” Time was passing ; the people of the town were very excited, and it seemed 
very doubtful if it would be possible to retreat even if 
we wished it, unless we carried the place at once, so 
we determined to attempt to storm the temple. The irregulars dismounted and 
agreed that land a few of the sawars should suddenly run to and jump upon the 
platform of a pukka well distant about 15 or 20 feet from the door-way of the 
building and exactly in front of it; that we should pour in a volley, and that at 
the same time Mr. Daniell, with the dafadar of saw^rs and any one else who 
would go, should run swiftly along the face of the temple and brick-work screen 
and dash in, we following. Had we met the support that we expected we might 
have succeeded I doubt not; as it was, the firing was so heavy from within, 
that I found myself alone on the platform, while Mr. Daniell, the dafadar of 
saw4rs (who immediately fell hack), and a chaukidir, who was knocked over, 
were ail that reached the door-way. To get in was impossible. Mr. Daniell tried 
to shoot through the brick-work screen ; I jumped off the platform towards the 
door-way; one man fired, quicker than one could count, fi^e pistols (handed 
to him by others, I suppose), aiming at arm’s length at Mr. Daniell, he all 
the while perfectly cool and poking about with his revolver, trying to shoot 
some one through the brick-work screen. The man however was shooting 
through the door-way, and without leaning outside the door-way could not 
touch Mr. Daniell, though the balls went within a very few inches of him. To 
fire the sixth pistol he leant out of the door-way ; the pistol was hardly off 
before I shot at him, and he fell back, but down went 

Mr. Daniell wounded. 

Mr. Daniell with a bad wound in the face. Every 
one bolted, and I hope I shall never hear such a fiendish shout as the whole 
town, which to a man was collected on an eminence near, gave when they saw 
what had happened. Long as this takes to narrate, the whole thing passed in 
a moment. Mr. Daniell scrambled away a few yards and then fell senseless. I 
tried for an instant to rally the men, but seeing that hopeless, carried Mr. 
Daniell, with the a^istance of a barber, the only man who would come near, 
out of fire, and went straight in amongst the townspeople; one or two of the 
poHce then followed me of their own accord. When the crowd, whom I 
peremptorily ordered to disperse to their homes, saw that I did not care for tbem^ 
numbers of them slunk off, and for the first time for some hours the murmurs 
amongst them ceased, I tlien made the saw^rs remount and recommence 
patrolling round, replaced the sentinels, encouraged every one to believe that 
we should certainly catch and do for the mutineers next morning, washed Mr. 
DanielPs wound, and supporting him walked through the town to where on the 
other side our buggy was ; as we went, the people poured out of the side alleys 
and soon became a threatening mob. We did not look back, or of course quicken 
our pace. We had not taken any sawars .or barkand&zes with us becaus^^, 

a24 
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required as every man was to surround the spot, to take them away when none 
of them made any offer or show of going would have been to admit that we 
were afraid to go through the town, and insure an attack which all the police 
and troops collected could not have withstood. Only my nazir, a Baniya, 
who came out after me of his own accord, and whom I never before saw with 
anything more dangerous than a pen in his hand, followed us, and as the moh 
pressed on, drew his sword and quite good humouredly said that it was very 
hot, and that he could not have them crowd so about us; if thej did, he must 
hit some one; and what with his manifest good-humoured determination, and 
pur appearing in no sort of way to notice their proceedings, we got safely into 
the buggy. Immediately on reaching Et^wa, I sent out Muhammad Ikr6m 
Husain, the Deputy Collector, with instructions to maintain a vigilant guard 
over the temple till arrangements could be made to take the place, but in the 
event of the Muhammadan population of the place making any unequivocal 
demonstration of being about to release the mutineers by force, rather than 
allow so formidable a body to commit themselves irretrievably against us, to 
afford the besieged, by relaxing the strictness of the w'atch, an opportunity for 
escaping out of the temple. In this event, however, he was to follow and 
attack them in the open, directly they got some distance from Jaswantnagar. 
Thafc night a violent storm came on, during which the mutineers escaped. We 
had, it appeared, killed one and seriously, if not mortally, wounded another, 
whom however they carried off with them.’’ 

For some days after the affair at Jaswantnagar nothing of importance 

occurred, thoogh disquieting rumours were afloat.^ It 

Mutiny of the troops. ’ i -o i 

was then resolved to remove the infantry to Barhpura, 

in the Jumna-Chambal du4b, where it was thought that they would be farther 
removed from any chance of being tampered with. Accordingly, on the 22nd 
May, the troops with their officers and the ladies of the station marched 
towards the Jumna, but the sepoys had barely arrived at the gh^t when the 
greater portion of them mutinied and turned back. Those who remained 
faithful accompanied their officers and the ladles to Barhpura, which they reached 
iu safety the same day. The mutineers, who returned to Efcawa, attacked the 
treasury, and the police at once disappeared. Messrs. Hume and Parker, who 
had remained behind, were obliged to fly and eventually rejoined the party at 
Barhpura. During the night, the sepoys plundered the treasury and carried off 
a large amount on camels, which had been provided for loading the magazine. 
Immediately the city rabble, led by the Mewdtis, Julahas, and some Thdkurs, 

^ On tlie i22ud of Mfiy, information was received of the approach of a large body of mutineer* 
liy Shi3fcoliabad j an e3:press also arrived from Mr. Power announcing a mutiny of the 9tli Native 
Infantry at Aligarh, and Mainpuri, that Messrs. Cocks, Crawford, and Kellner had ridden off to 
^gra, and that he aad others were shut up in the fort. 
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Fose in large bodies, and during the next day plundered the sepoys’ lines, carried 
off the contents of the magazines and hells-of-arms and gutted the bungalows, of 
which they burned two, besides the Sessions court-house and post-ofSce. The 
Zila and Thagi jails were next broken open, the remainder of the treasure, 
amounting in all to four lakhs of rupees (£40,000), was carried off, and the 
roof and records of the Collector’s office were destroyed by fire. Byery effort 
was made to induce the Bhadauriyas of Barhpura to aid in maintaining peace, 
but, until news of the despatch of a regiment from Gwaliar reached them, 
with little success. -STo great violence was as yet done to the private property 
of natives beyond that involved in petty highway robberies which appear to 
have been committed by the villagers on the roads in the district. Still large 
bodies of dakaits were at large, and were prepared for greater enterprises, and 
added much to the anxieties of the authorities. There can be little doubt that 
had the troops not been removed to Barhpura, they would have mutinied at 
Etawa next day, and might have been tempted to add murder to plunder- . 

On the night of the 24th of May, the fugitives at Barhpura were reinforced 
Arrival of the first Gwa- ^7 ft® arrival of the Isfc Grenadier regiment of the 
liar regiment. Gwaliar Contingent under the command of Major Hen- 

nessy, and the next day Etawa was re-occupied. Energetic measures were at once 
adopted for the restoration of order; numbers of persons were arrested with 
property in their possession stolen from the lines and bungalows ; much more 
was given up by persons who professed that they had forcibly regained it from 
the robbers, or had originally taken it under their protection; Bs. 40,000 of the 
plundered treasure were recovered; several gangs of dakaits were* broken up 
or dispersed, and on the 27th May martial law was proclaimed. Mr. Hume was 
now joined b}’* Kunwar Lachhman Singh, Deputy Collector, and in a few days the 
most perfect order was re-established in the district. The old landholders of the 
Samthar village had ousted the new proprietors, and though called upon to yield, 
had fired upon the messengers and taken possession of the fort. A small force 
carried the fort by storm, burned it and destroyed the garrison. Very soon, 
however, the whole country around was up in arms; the Cawnpore, Parukhabad, 
Mainpuri, and Agra districts, where they bordered upon Etawa, gradually fell into 
An indescribable state of anarchy, but within Etawa itself there was peace. 
The zamindars at first altogether taken by surprise were beginning to come 
forward in support of the Government, and the native officials recovered their 
nerve and in several instances behaved manfully. To relieve the local force 
as much as possible, it was resolved to send the ladies and children to Agra, 
and they were safely escorted there by a mixed detachment of the Gwaliar 
regiment and the local levies under Kunwar Zohar Singh of Partabner. 
Dabi Parshad, tahsildar of Bela, heat off a body of three hundred horse who had 
((k)me to attack his tahsil, hut disturbances were rife in Auraiya and Phaphund', 
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and demands for aid came from the Europeans in Jalaun and Orai. Wit 
the view of protecting the district and opening up the line of communicatior 
Mr. Hume despatched two hundred grenadiers towards Auraiya, and sent a 
the best of his palice-officers with some trusty zamindars and their adherenl 
into the Cawnpore district, and then took possession of the three neighbourin. 
parganahs of Sikandra, Rashlabad, and Dera Mangalpur. This brought th 
Etawa forces within some twenty miles of Cawnpore itself, and at the neares 
point along the canal, the tahsildar of Bela had orders to collect supplies, wblc 
it was hoped might be thrown into the entrenchment at Cawnpore for the relie 
of General Wheeler’s force. Thakur levies vrere raised, and people bega 
almost to hope that the storm might blow over, when the mutiny of the Gwalia 
regiment took place and dashed their hopes to the ground. 

On the 16th June news came of the Gwaliar mutiny and massacre, andwa 
Mutiny of tlie Gwaliar communicated by the subahdar-major, or senior uativi 
regiment. officer, to Major Henoessy. The latter explained hi 

intended course of action, that he would at once set off for Agra, but the forme 
refused to obey and declared that he would not proceed to Agra. Majoi 
Hennesay and the other officers slept the same night as usual in front of tin 
pic^uets, closely guarded by their men. About midnight they heard several 
conversations which showed that a considerable portion of the men were readj 
for treason and murder. A man came to the lines and asked : —What has 
happened at Gwaliar?” They have given themselves a bad name,” said one 
of the guard. ^^ True,” said the emissary, ^^but all the world knows that for the 
last three or four years these Firiiigis have exercised great zulm: they have 
ruined and taken the lands of respectable zamfnddrs and have given them to 
Baniyas, They have exercised great zulm^ and it is time to get rid of them. 
There is no izz^ in their government: they will not make a hddshdh themselves, 
neither will they allow any one else to be a Mdshdhy and now, too, they attempt 
to destroy our religion.” This much was overhead of a long conversation, to 
which the men eagerly consented, and in parting one of the party said ham 
doctor sdhih ho dil degaP They then began to load their muskets with ball- 
cartridge, and several of them attempted by offensive banking, spitting and other 
noises to provoke a reproof which might serve as an excuse for bloodshed. 
Mr. Span, too, heard on© man propose to murder the inmates of Mr. Hume’s 
bungalow while they were asleep. Early in the morning of th© 17th June, 
the Europeans, still dogged and watched by the sepoys, assembled at Mr. 
Hume’s house, and after some consultatien it was resolved to retire upon Agra. 
At this time Kunwar Lachhman Singh with-the Partdbner Baja and his men, 
ifce pick of the local horse and police, were at Agra with the ladies’and 
ChMrw, while Bio Jaswant Rio, Kunwar Chhatar Singh, and the remaiudeir of 
the pbh 00 that coifld be Ousted, were in the Cawnpore district, and the owners 
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t)f the forts of Fartdbner and Dhalipnagar were absent. With no force upon 
whom they conld rely, and knowing that though the majority of the troops 
were averse to open violence, they would not resist any attempt on the part 
of the more ill-disposed, the resolution taken was a wise one. At dawn on the 
morning of the 17th, all the Europeans made for Kachhaura across the Jumna, 
but finding the Jh4nsi mutineers within a day or two’s march of the district, 
they pushed on to Bah, where they were joined by Jourden’s party from Kalpi 
and Orai, including two ladies. At Bah, matters w^ere, if possible, worse!: bodies 
of matchlockmen paraded the country, and two or three nights before the arrival 
of the party, Bah had been completely plundered, and even while they were 
there, firing was incessant, and some houses adjoining the building within which 
they rested were burned before their eyes. They were, therefore, obliged to 
proceed to Agra. 

As soon as tine Europeans left, the grenadiers plundered the property of the 

_ ^ . residents which had been recovered and the little mo- 

The Jhaiiai nmtineers. , . i . t rr., 

ney tnat remained in the treasury. They next attacked 

and began to plunder the new town, of which they burned a few shops, but the 
townspeople turned out, killed twenty-six, wounded several, and finally obliged 
the whole regiment to move across the river. On the arrival of the Magis¬ 
trate in Agra, he despatched Kunwar Zohar Singh of Partabner to Etawa, with 
instructions to protect the city, to make the best arrangements he could for 
the neighbourhood, and to communicate regularly with Agra. Throughout 
the district the people appeared well affected, and the tahsil and thana officers 
maintained their position. On the 24th June, the rebel brigade from Jh4nsi 
crossed the Jumna at Shergarh, and on the following day forcibly plundered 
the Auraiya tahsil The tahsiidar. Bam Bakhsh, managed to save the records, 
but on bis release by the mutineers, he died shortly afterwards from the effects 
of the ill-treatment be had received. This man was a Baniya, but his passive 
fidelity to the trust reposed in him was heroic. The brigade next proceeded 
to Lakhna, but the tahsild4r, Ishri Parshad, removed his treasure and records 
to fiao Jaswant Eao’s fort of Dhalipnagar, and so saved them. They next 
proceeded to Etawa, where, on their arrival, the Mewatis again broke out and 
burned the remainder of the bungalows in the station. The mutineers then 
.passed through the district to Mainpuri. Although, for a short time, the bad 
.characters, reinforced by the prisoners escaped from the jails, prowled about 
-in formidable bands, the district, at large, once more became tranquil. This 
.shows, as Mr. Hume says, that ^Hhere was no latent disloyalty in the peo¬ 
ple: three times had bands of mutineers disturbed the peace of the district and 
let loose the lawless ruffians who, even in the most peaceful times, have ever 
infested its innumerable ravines ; each time the mutineers being once beyond 
border, the people ralHoi round the ftovemment office}^, all of whom they 
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tad protected to the utmost during the disturbances and relapsed in a few days 
into quiet.” During bis absence from the district, Mr. Hume kept up a con¬ 
tinuous correspondence with the officials and well-disposed, communicating news 
and orders and deciding all difficult points referred to him. Early in August, 
owing to certain jealousies between the talukadars as to their respective juris¬ 
dictions, he drew up a detailed scheme assigning portions of the district with 
certain monthly stipends to each of the most respectable and competent taluka- 
d^rs and tahsildars, which with some subsequent modifications stood as fol¬ 
lows :— 


lUkaK 

Manager. 

Monthly al¬ 
lowance. 

Ilakah. 

Manager. 

Monthly 

allowance. 

Phaphtind and 

Lala Dehi Parehad. 

Rs. 

1,200 

Chakarnagr, 

Raja Khnahal 

Rs. 

200 

Bidhuna, 
Bharthna, ... 

Lala Tshri Parshad. 

800 

Barhpura, 

Dalilnagar, 

Singh. 

Rao Jawahir Singh 

200 

Etawa, ... 

Kunwar 2 o h a r 

1,600 

Ram Baklish, 

1,000 

1 


Singh. 



Phaphtind was directly managed by a tahsildar subordinate to Debi Par- 
»h&d, while Ohhatar Singh and L4ik Singh assisted when required. E4o Jas- 
want Rao of Dh^lipnagar gave his assistance in Bharthna. The city of Et&wa 
was placed under Shambihari Lai, of the police, as subordinate of Kunwar 
Zohar Singh. Raja Khushal Singh subsequently turned rebel. 

While these arrangements were being perfected, three separate bodies of 
Condition of the district mutineers again disturbed the peace of the district. 
m August, 1857. attacked Phaphund on the 26th July, and plun¬ 

dered the tahsil; the records, howevei-, were saved. A second, passing through 
the already plundered tahsil of Auraiya, advanced to plunder Lakhna, but both 
treasure and records were again saved by Jaswaut E^o, and baffled and dis¬ 
appointed, the rebels made off to Mainpuri. A third body made a dash at 
Bela, which they took, but the tahsilddr had previously removed the treasure 
and records to Ohhatar Singh’s fort of Sahar. The want of success of our 
troops before Dehli, and the continued absence of the Magistrate from the dis¬ 
trict, at lenficth began to show their fruits. Edna Mahendur Singh of Sik- 
rauli, with Niranjan Singh of Chakarnagar, attempted to eject Kunwar Zohar 
Singh and his officers from Etdwa; the Raja of Ruru in Bela, with his kinsmen 
Kaimal Singh and Indurjit, collected revenue, molested the Government ser- 
t^ants, took forcible possession of several villages and plundered two or three’. 
Bfip Singh, the uncle of the minor Raja of Bhareh, at the confidence of the 
Chambal and Jumna, did the same in Auraiya, but the remainder of the taluka’*- 
ddrs and the naass of the people remained quiet and faithful, reporting to 
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Mr. Hume at Agra all that occurred, and some of them exerted themselves to 
^end camels, horsemen and supplies of different kinds to Cawnpore. Even the 
rebels above mentioned were kept within hounds bj letters from the Magistrate, 
and by the advance of Grant’s column to Mainpuri, until the end of October* 
When, however, that column passed on without visiting the district, and it be¬ 
gan to be rumoured that the British were with difficulty holding Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, the disaffected began openly to make preparations for attack, and 
dakaits again swarmed in every direction. 

Just at this time, the Gwaliar forces appeared on the south-east frontier. 
Eaja Bhau of Sikandra commenced a bridge at Kalpi, where an advanced guard 
of the mutineers had arrived and threatened Auraiya, while Rup Singh of 
Bhareh began a bridge for them at Shergarh. Eao Jaswant Rao and Ishri 
Parsh4d,tahsilddrof Lakhna,were equal to the occasion, 
for though Rup Singh was joined bj Niranjan Singh 
of Chakarnagar and a formidable gang of dakaits under R4m Parsh^d and Plfeam 
Singh, they succeeded on the 1st of November in breaking down the bridge 
at Shergarh and in defeating the rebels, killing seventeen men, and amongst 
them Ram Parshad, the real leader in the field. A vernacular proclamation 
issued by Mr. Hume was of great service in strengthening the hands of the 
loyal and well-disposed, and once more, although the rebel leaders still maintained 
a menacing attitude, the district was at peace. On the 1st of December, 
however, the Nazim of the rebel Nawab of Farukhabad, invited by the Ruru 
Raja and the Liana of Sikrauli, invaded the district with a force of five thou- 
Arrivai of the Farukh- Sand men and twelve guns. He reached Etawa on the 
ahad reheU. ^ December, on the same day attacked Kunwar 

Zohar Singh, who had only two guns badly served and worse equipped. The 
Kunwar’s force was beateu, his guns were captured, his gunners killed, and he 
was himself obliged to retreat to Partabner. Again the restless Mewatis com¬ 
menced to plunder everything that they could lay hands upon, and anarchy 
onoe more took the place of order. In Bela, the tahsildar could not move out 
pf the fort of Chhatar Singh at Sahar, and the officials of Phaphund were 
pbliged to take refuge in Laik Singh’s fort of Harchandpur. Rup Singh took 
possession of the Auraiya parganah, but Rao J as want Eao and Ishri Parshad 
held their own in Bharfchna, and though the Farukhabad Nazim sent his 
agents everywhere, they succeeded in collecting only some seven rupees from 
imfortunate distiller. 

The triumph of the rebels was cut short by the arrival of Brigadier Wal« 
pole’s column on the 25th December. The British 
force advanced through the Auraiya parganah, and 
everywhere the rebels disappeared before them. In Etawa, Zohar Singh sur¬ 
rounded Taj Khan and some of the leading Mewatis in the tahsiii, and kept thenX: 


Brigadier Walpole arrives. 
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‘there Dntil on the 28th the force arrived, and after three men of the Rifles had 
•been wounded in an ineffectual attempt to storm the building, the place was 
-mined and blown up, and thus some of the most turbulent characters in the 
district were effectually disposed of. 

On the 6th January, 1858, Btawa was re-occupied by Mr. Hume, accom¬ 
panied by Mr. G-. B. Maconocbie and an escort of fifty 
Et&wa re-occupied. Panjdb Infantry under Lieutenant 

Sherriff. With the exception of Auraija, which Eup Singh had again taken 

possession of, the district was tranquil. The Magistrate at once raised a local 

levy comprising at first 200 foot, 150 horse, five guns and 50 gunners, which 

was further strengthened, towards the end of the month, by a detachment of 

Alexander’s horse. The Auraiya rebels, now, twice advanced to take Etdwa, 

once within thirteen and once within fifteen miles, but their heai'ts failed them, 

and it was at length resolved to attack them. A post was thrown out as far 

as Bakewar, and on the 7tli February, Captain Alexander and Messrs. Hume 

and Maconocbie, with detachments of horse, the local 
Action at Anantrll-n. , ^ i i i t i i 

cavalry and a number or matchlockmen supplied by 

the loyal zanimddrs, proceeded to Anantrdm J About a mile beyond AnantrAm 

they found the enemy very strongly posted; their right resting on the Oawn- 

pore road, occupied a large mango grove with a wall six feet high all round 

and a small ditch iu front; on their left was the village of Phiilpur, and every 

field between was occupied by them. Their right was the chief position and 

looked most formidable, the enclosure swarming with the enemy, who had one 

gnn there. Having reconnoitred the place, it was resolved to attack it, as the 

feffect of a retreat without doing anything ivould have been disastrous. The 

cavalry was formed into three troops and posted in different places, and Mr, 

Hume, having with difficulty collected some two or three hundred of the match- 

leckmen, gallantly advanced with them and a gun towards the entrenchment. 

By degrees, taking advantage of a number of small ridges intervening between 

him and the point chosen for attack, he reached within twenty yards of the 

entrenchment, keeping up as he advanced a fire from the gun in reply to one 

of the enemy. By tliis time some three or four hundred broke out to the rear 

and were cut up by Alexander’s horse, though not without casualties, as even 

single fugitives, almost without exception, turned and fought. Then giving one 

more discharge from the gnn, the matchlockmen rushed forward and entered 

the enclosure, flinging aside their matchlocks and taking their swords ; a hand- 

to-hand conflict ensued, in which the enemy were completely discomfited. Al- 

tog-ether the rebels lost 150 killed, one gun, and all their baggageV while six 

were bulged- The loss on the other side was twelve matchlockmen killed and 

* Sixty trooiiers of Alexander’s horse, 80 of the local Etawa horse, 700 miatohlofl k oii ff n We 
Of the littkisiilackineE only 300 joined in the :dght. 
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a, few of tliem aiid of the horse wounded. Only six miles from Anantramj Lal- 
puri GoshaiHy the !N*arui’s purohit, with some regular mutineers, was encamped, 
but, fortuuateij, knew nothing of the Ekiwa force, nor did they of the ©nenij’s 
presence, 

Parganahs Etawa and Bharthna were now entirely tranquil, and in 
Bidhuna authority was re-established. The Earn Raja still retained some 
mutineers in his fort and assisted those passing by, but though h© several 
times made preparations for an attack on Etawa, his courage failed him, 
and on the 7 th March he committed suicide. The Aiiraiya rebels held 

The rebels still hold their own chiefiy owing to the existence of a bridge- 
the Shergarh ghat. of-boats at Shergarh, held by a guard of regular 

rebel troops from Kalpi, who could at any time cross to assist their aliies. 
This bridge was one of the great obstacles to the pacification of the dis¬ 
trict, as the mutineers were in the habit of crossing by it in large bodies, and 
after a few days’ raiding in Anraiya and Phaphund they were able to retire and 
enjoy their spoils in safety. Notwithstanding repeated applications, the Ma¬ 
gistrate was forbidden by Brigadier Seaton to employ any regular troops in 
Anraiya, and thus the state of anarchy was prolonged for another six months, 
as matchlockmen could not oppose rebels aided by regular mutineer infan¬ 
try. Eup Singh, therefore, remained in possession of Anraiya, and the Cha- 
karnagar Raja, Khushal Singh, and his son, Niranjan, still held the Cham- 
bal-Janina duab, but the rest of the district was quiet. It was kept so by for¬ 
bearance and tact, for no orders were issued where* they could not be enforced^ 
and a wise avoidance of causes of quarrel prevented any embroilment with 
those who had not hitherto been openly disloyal Early in March, Eup Singh 
was reinforced by considerable numbers of mutineers, and it was found 
necessary to occupy Anantram and Ajitmal, which, with the arrival of Colonel 
Riddell’s force on the 13th, effectually checked all further movements of the 
Auraiya rebels, and enabled the Magistrate to begin the collection of the land- 
revenue. 

Throughout March the Auraiya parganah continued in the hands of the 

, rebels, whose numbers varied wiidi the movements of 

Action near AjitmaL ^ i - i ^ • 

Colonel Maxwells column .in the Cawn|>ore distnck 

On the 16th they attacked Phaphiind in great force, plundered tlie place, killed 

several of the townspeople and one of the police. At length an expedition?- was 

permitted to proceed against them, and on the 30th March Ajitmal was occupied 

about a few hours after it had been stormed, plundered and burned by the rebels, 

who had killed four men of the guard of matehlockmen stationed there, besides 

wounding several others. It was found that the rebels comprised, besides regular 

^ Gomprising 100 men Snd F. I., 70 AlexandeFs hor&e, 160 local korse, 200 -Jocal 
faptry, Ipo ruatcklockmmj and five 
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sepoys and cavalry, a large number of men belonging to SWibpnr, Rajpnra, 
Bamnagar, and Ayana, and as the first three villages, especially Shahpur, had 
for months been the habitual residence of gangs of dakaits who, protected by the 
zaminddrs and assisted by the people of the place, had made themselves a terror 
to the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, it was resolved to punish them. 
At daylight, therefore, the force marched towards Shahpur, and up to the village 
Bite the march of the insurgents could easily be traced by the broad track that 
they left. The village was found empty, and it was discovered that all the males 
had been engaged in the fray, and had now tied to Eajpura, which is nearer the 
ravines. The village was burned, and while engaged in destroying a new fort, 
the force was attacked by some regular rebel infantry and cavalry, who fled on 
being charged and made for Rajpura, which was, in turn, abandoned by them, 
and was burned by tbeir pursuers. It was then resolved to retire, and as the 
enemy’s horse v/as hovering about, astrong rear-guard of cavalry was thrown out 
While passing by Bamnagar the enemy again came out, but a few rounds from 
the guns dispersed them, and they were chased into and through the village, which 
was found evacuated before the horse could reach it. This village also was 
burned, five of the enemy perished, and the main body was driven in confusion 
into the ravines. 

Ajitmal was occupied for some time, but the troops were prohibited from 

advancing nearer to Auraiya. The consequence of 

Ajitmal abandoned. 

this w^as that the enemy, increased in numbers and in 
confidenee, surrounded, on three sides, the local outpost at Ajitmal, and as Colonel 
Riddell, commanding at Etawa, declared that his instructions would not allow 
him to aid them, they were obliged to retire to Bakewar. This retrograde 
movement was niifoxtunato, for immediately bands of rebels and dakaits swarmed 
into and occupied Phaphfind, Auraiya, and Bidhiina. Niranjan Singh of 
Chakarnagar, who-, for some time past, had been actively engaged towards Char- 
khdri, and in the attack on Colonel Maxwell’s force near Bhogiiipur, re-appeared 
in Auraiya with the dakait leaders Ganga Singh, Pitam, and Baukat,and all that 
could be done was to harass the enemy and check his advance by sudden attacks 
on his outposts. On the 21sfe April a party started for Ajitmal, and arrived 
there a little before daybreak, but too late to find Blip Singh and his men, who 
had made off towards Shdhpnr. The pursuers, at first, took the wrong road, 
but eventually struck on the right one, and came up with the enemy in full re¬ 
treat. Just as the rebels reached the edge of the ravines and were still 600 
yards off, they opened fire and then retreated. Messrs. Home, Chapman, Doyle, 
tod Parker, with a few dismounted sawars, then carefully followed, and after a 
xunning fight succeeded in accounting for seven of the enemy before returning 
to, the uplands. The audacity of this attack had the effect of driving every rebel 
within ten miles of Ajitmal straight across the Jumna, the western half 
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of Auraija was cleared, and Siranjan Singli fell back to Gohani, across tbe 

Attack oa G-jliani Jumna, with a small partj of about 150 regular muti¬ 

neers and the usual crowd of roatchlockmen. The 
Jumna ghat opposite Bakewar is Dibhauli, and on the night of the 25th 
April, a large partj of Niranjan Singh’s retainers crossed thegh^t, and beating 
ofF the guard took awaj the boat and established on the other side a number of 
miirchas between Gohaui ani Dibhauli, from which they fired at and annoyed 
other boat guards on this side of the river. It was, therefore, arranged that Mr. 
0. J. Doyle, with 150 cavalry, should cross above Dibhauli, and making a 
detour, take the mw^chas in the rear and then push on and surround Gohani 
from the south, while the infantry crossing at Dlialipnagar should attack the 
village from the north. . The opei^ation was successfully carried out with a loss 
in action to the enemy of fifteen men, while three were hung, the boat was 
recovered, and it was shown that advantages of position would not render the 
enemy secure from the attacks of the local levies. Mr. Doyle was, however, 
severely wounded in the right shoulder. 

In the beginning of May, numerous bodies of mutineers, flying before 
Sir Hugh Hose’s column, entered the district through 
the rebels pargftnah Aaraiya. Gontiuuing the former system, a 

sharp cavalry skirmish took place near Ajitmal on the 
2nd May, in which Hiip Singh’s diwan and some other of his followers, who 
were stationed there to collect supplies, were killed. The enemy, however, 
daily increased in strength. Mr. Hume was taken ill, and the safety of the 
camp was continually threatened by real and feigned attacks. Lieutenant 
SherrifF fell back two miles to a strong position, on which Anantram was taken 
and burned. On the evening of the 2nd May, a person calling himself the 
tahsildar of the Hana of Bithiir, with about 700 men, of whom 300 were regu¬ 
lar mutineers, made their appearance at Phaphuad and occupied the tahsil and 
tliina ; a portion of this force is said to have been engaged in an unsuccess¬ 
ful attack upon Rasiilabad, and in the afternoon Ldlpuri Goshain, with Hup 
Singh and some 200 cavalry, 800 infantry, and four or five guns, occupied 
Ajitmal. Simultaneously, Jfiranjan Singh with a great crowd of rebels from 
Kachbwahagarh made a demonstration near Juhikka ghat. Colonel Riddell 
was still unable to move, and the zamindari posts were obliged to fall back oa 
Lieutenant SherrilF’s camp. This officer then sent the whole of his cavalry, 
some 300 men, to Anantram nnder Lieutenant Chapman, who found the 
enemy in a very strong position. Their right lay in a very strong walled 
grove south of Anantram ; their left in a village further south still, while the 
intermediate space was occupied by cavalry. They opened fire with their guns 
as soon as the local horse appeared, and tried to lead Lieutenant Chapman into 
an ambuscade, but that officer prudently retired to the camp, which at once 
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moved on Etawa^ taking tlie tahsili records with them on 80 sawdrs. Almost 
everj respectable zaimiiclar accompanied the force^ and thus the Lakhna par- 
ganah passed out of the hands of the authorities. 

There was now great joj in the rebel camps. Niranjan Singh crossed at 
Dibhaulij and taking up his quarters at Nandg^wan on 
burned the loyal villages and attacked Lakhna 
itself; from which, however, he was driven off by Rao 
Jaswant Singh. Phaphund was entirely in tlie hands of the rebels, wdio 
seized and murdered two unfortunate peons who had been sent to ask for 
succour. The inhabitants of Bharthna had always been loyal, and they now 
fled in thousands and tens of thousands, the local force escorting their valu¬ 
ables, so that little or nothing was left to the rebels to plunder and destroy. All 
the principal ghats on the Jumna from Cliura, near Kalpi, to Nandgdwan, in par- 
ganab Bharthna, were held by the mutineers, who had patrolling parties at each. 
Mr. Hume offered, at this time, at Sir R. Hamilton’s request, to collect and 
send down boats to Kdipi for the construction of a bridge-^of^boats there, and, 
at last, orders came directing Colonel Riddell to march down towards Auraiya 
to assist the local authorities. He moved on the 9th of May to Bakewar, and on 
the 10th of May the Jumna expedition commenced, in which Kuuwar Lachh- 
man Singh and Raj Jaswant Rao accompanied the force.^ The expedition 
was a remarkably successful one; in seven days, the local troops collected and 
raised, often from under the enemy’s fire, thirty-six boats, and after many skir-^ 
mishes and a pitched battle at Bijalpur Silaua, safely conveyed the boats 
sixty-three miles down the river, though the whole of the villages oti the right 
bank were hostile, and many forts and strong places on the left bank were 
occupied by an enemy intent on opposing their progress. 

The action of Bijalpur Silaua deserves some further notioe, since in it 
the Etawa locals defeated a far superior force of th© 
Bijalpur Si- n^utineers, taking the whole of their guns, six in num-. 

ber, and killing eighty-one regular sepoys. I give the 
'story as told in Mr. Hume’s official narrative;—We started at day-light on 
the 16th May, but there being absolutely no current, and the wind being dead 
against us, it was 11 o’clock before we neared Bijalpur. As usual, our local 
horse, with the camels, &c., were a little in advance on the left bank, and when 
w^e were still some half mile off the enemy’s main position, which was in Silaua 
(a village of the Jagamanpur ilakah opposite Bijalpur), they (the cavalry) drew 
up in front of it. W^e halted to reconnoitre. The enemy at once opened with 
guns and musketry on the cavalry and musketry on us, a party of their 
f^irmishers having crept up along the cliffs of the right bank close to its. W© 

>G(mpnmg llO vhm PJ., 150 Zooal horse, 150 local infantry and two guns, under 
M®#srs. Hubie aiid Macoixoclue) and the whole under th« coinmand of JCiciitenant iSherriff. 
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tad ascertained that the force opposed to ns consisted of between tw^o and three 
hundred regular sepoys ^^dth a crowd of inatchiockmen, that they were mostly 
posted in an almost inaccessible village by the river bank entirely commandino* 
the channel (though they had also several outlying m^rehas defending the 
approaches), and that they had six guns in position and a number of immense 
wall pieces. Lieutenant Bherriff determined (as it was impossible to get the 
boats down without doing so) to attempt to drive the enemy out of their position 
strong as it was. We, therefore, leaving about 70 Ettiwa levies and 24 artillery¬ 
men to guard the boats, landed on the right bank, and at once threw out a few 
skirmishers w’ho occupied the heights in our immediate proximity. In the 
meantime the enemy crossed about 40 sepoys lower down opposite their 
main position, who attacked the cavalry. One-half of the latter fell back on 
the boats, covering the camels, our riding horses, &c.; the other half wheeled 
right and left, fell back and advanced and kept them in check till we sent twelve 
of the Sikhs and about twenty of the new levies to support thein, and these very 
soon drove the sepoys back across the river with a loss of eleven men. 
Whilst this was taking place, Lieutenant Sherriff, myself, and Serjeant Purcell, 
with the rest of the force, vijz,, ten of the 2nd Panjab Infantry and fifty of the 
new levies, advanced in skirmishing order along the river bank and the heights 
covering the bank. Lientenaut SlierrifiTs arrangements were admirable, and 
he so led us that after driving the enemy from crag after crag, and mtircha 
after murcha^ he and his men forced the rear of the main position, wLile the 
attention of the enemy was engaged in front by the new levies. Some of the 
sepoys fought desperately (Sherriff killed a havild^r in a hand-lo-hand fight), 
but they were soon over-powered, and the main body lied in utter confusion, 
leaving six guns, wall pieces, papers, plunder, &c. While we were engaged 
on land, Mr. Maeonochie, Dr. Sheets;, and Serjeant Edmonds brought up the 
boats, also to a certain extent diverting the enemy’s attention, but the attack 
of the infantry was so rapidly made good that our two light guns on hoard 
the boats never had occasion to open, as Lieutenant Sherriff had arranged that 
they should, in support of the land attack. The operation was most successful, 
great as the disadvantages were with which we had to contend. The victory 
was complete, the whole force behaved admirahly, hut the men of the 2nd 
Panjdb Infantry especially displayed the greatest gallantry, and a havilddr of 
my new Lvies distinguished himself much ; about 70 sepoys were killed on tbe 
right bank, eleven on the other, whereas we had only one sawar and two 
sepoys wounded, and one horse killed.” 

On the 18th of May, the convoy arrived at Shergarh ghat and were directed 

by Colonel KiddeU to destroy the enemy’s camp on 
^Action opposite Sher- opposite bant. It was at first intended to support 

the movement by a company of the 3rd Europeans, 
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but OB being informed that tlie enemy was in force" about lialf a mile beyond 
the camp that it was intended to destroy,; Colonel Riddell declined to allow 
the Europeans to join the expedition. The local infantry with the 2nd Pan« 
jab Infantry, aecompanied by Lieutenant Sherriff, Mr. Hume, and Serjeants 
Edmonds and Purcell, crossed the river and accomplished their task, but while 
they were returning, down came some hundreds of the enemy’s cavalry. The 
locals fell back until they got amongst some acacia trees ,* then lialting, Mr, 
Hume and Lieutenant Sherriff, with about thirty men, crept forward and fired 
on the cavalry, of whom some three men fell. They were then retiring, when a party 
of the enemy’s infantry was seen trying to outflank them and cut off their 
retreat. The line was then extended to the left, and falling back gradually, but 
still facing the enemy, who now showed in rear, the engageinont became general. 
Nothing could have been better than the behaviour of the local levies, opposed 
as they were to some 500 regular sepoys and 1,000 matchlockmen. Mr. Hume 
writes:—On the southern side of the river there is a belt of level sand about 
500 yards wide before the country rises ; when we reached the edge of this we 
drew up our men in light infantry order along the crest of the broken ground, 
intending to let tlie enemy get pretty close up with their gun, which they had 
opened in the distance, and then, to charge, take it and disperse them; we 
sounded for supports to double up, and saw a company of Europeans embarked, 
landed, and drawn up on our side of the river. Then the bugles sounded our 
recall. We thought it a mistake abandoning a very strong position, but con¬ 
cluding that we were inten<led to unite with the Europeans and turn the 
enemy’s flank, instead of attacking the centre, as we should have been compelled 
to do from the position we held, fell back very slowly in skirmishing order to 
the water’s edge. A'Ve ^vere not a little astonished, when still about 200 yai’ds 
distant from the river, to see the Europeans quietly re-embark, so that when 
we did get down, we found ourselves without boats, without a particle of cover, 
exposed to a very heavy, though distant, fire from rifles, muskets, matchlocks, 
and one gun. The men were very angry, but perfectly steady, and the fii'O 
that we kept up, and that Lieutenant Angelo on his own motion opened from one 
of my light guns (in a boat moored in the opposite side), soon after taken up 
by Major Walcot with a nine pounder, kept them in check; and boats arrived, 
and we re-embarked all the party in perfect order, with only my serjeant- 
major of artillery wounded (in the head with a rifle bullet), one of my infantry 
wounded, and one of the 2nd Panjab Infantry slightly wounded.” Colo¬ 
nel Riddell considered it inexpedient^ to renew the attack, and for several 
successive days the enemy continued to fire on the British camp across the river. 
The locals, leaving a force to guard the boats, moved out of range, so that the 

^ liiclnding all arms, he had then GfiO European infantry, 300 Sikh infantry, 160 local foot, 
SOO cavalry, 8 guns, and ahont 60 European and 60 native gunners. 
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only loss was the killing and wounding of a few horses^ goats, and camp-followers 
On the 24thj news of the fall of Kalpi arrived, and the same day the rebels began 
to disperse. On the 25th, some 3,000 of the fugitives from Kaipi, encumbered 
with plunder, women and children, crossed the Jumna at Eijalpur and made 
for the Ganges, but Colonel Riddell considered it inexpedient to pursue them, 
and Mr. Hume had the boats in his charge and was not allowed to leave them 
to visit the Phaphund and Bidhiina parganahs still held by rebels. Orders at 
last arrived; the boats were brought down to Kal])i, and the district, with the 
exception of the Jumiia-Chambal Dudb, became immediately tranquil. On 
the 2nd of Jims the foree returned to Eiawa, and the Sikh delaohment left to 
join its head-quarters. Although the neighbouring state of Gwaliar fell into 
the utmost confusion, and Ganga Singh, Hiranjan Singh, and other dakait leaders 
continued to threaten the district, and parties of mutineers here and there had 
figlits with the villagers, the administration was intact, the revenue was col¬ 
lected, and the police officers were established in their Jurisdictions. Indurjft of 
Ruru and several sepoys and absconded convicts were arrested, and Tej Singh, 
the rebel Raja of Mainpuri, surrendered himself to Mr. Hume. On the 2nd 
of July, 1858, Mr. Hume fell ill, and gave over charge of the district that he 
had managed so well to Mr. G. E. Lance, and the command of the levies to 
Lieutenant Forbes. 

On the 2nd July, Rup Singh again appeared and commenced to cross the 

Jumna into Auraiya opposite Bbareh. On the 6th, 

Action at Ramnagar. ^ 

accompanied by a gang of dakaits under Pitam and 

Bank at, he attacked Ajitmal, but w^as driven back with loss to the ravines by a 
detachment of cavalry under Lieutenant Graham and Mr. Maconochie, who 
had preceded the main body under Mr. Lance and Lieutenant Forbes as a 
kind of advance guard. After defeating the enemy, these fell back to Anant- 
ram, where the main body joined them next day by a forced march, hut were too 
tired to push on at once, and during the day Ajitmal was again attacked, and a 
second time thoroughly burned and gutted even to the gates. On the 8th, the 
entire force attacked the rebels in Ajitmal and drove them across the river to 
Bhareh. On the 11th, the enemy, nowise discouraged, returned and occupied 
the Gujar village of Ramnagar, the same that was burned on the 30fch March. 
Here they were attacked by the local levies, and lost fifteen to sixteen men and 
were again obliged to take to the ravines and cross the Jumna. There they 
remained quiet until the 7th of August, when they suddenly crossed and sur¬ 
prised the police near Johikka, hilling two men. The locals were soon near 
them and drove them again across the river ; and on the IHh a small force 
crossed at Tatarpur at the junction of the Kuari river, where they captured 
three boats from the rebel sepoys and recovered some plundered property. 
:ContinuiDg their march to Moiri, one of the rebel strongholds, they took up 
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■a position there, repelling on the 13th a well-organized attack under the dakait 
leaders Granga Singh, Pitam, and Bankat, in which the rebels again suffered 
considerably. On the 14th, after destroying Niinri, the force returned to the 
Auraiya parganah. Throughout the district there was now quiet, except that at 
Bhareh and Chakarnagar the Rajas and their dakait allies still held out, and 
every night small parties of picked marksmen used to swim the river and creep 
up and fire on the local picquets; one naik of the levies was, however, the only 
victim.. 

Late in August the Agra fleet of merchant boats arrived, and reinforced 
The Agra fleel safely from Agra and Mainpuri, the local authorities, though 
convoyed. vigorously opposed, were able to convoy it safely. On 

reaching Katariya Gh4t, about a mile and a half from Chakarnagar, on 
the 27tli August, Niranjan ISingh and his men stoutly opposed the escort, but 
all passed by in safety. The next morning,” writes Mr. Lance, we started 
at daylight for Bhareh, and the whole w^ay dowm met great opposition from 
Niranjan Singles men, who followed us down the river, kee[)ingiip a heavy fire. 
On reaching Garha Rasdar, a strong position on the banks of the river about 
three miles from Bhareh, and considered by Eiip JSingh the key of his position, 
we found nearly the whole of- his force with a small gun ready to resist us. 
We immediately opened upon them with considerable effect from the 18-poundei', 
and Lieutenants Forbes and Allan and myself, with the Sikhs and Etawa levies, 
lauding, drove them from their position, chased them through the ravines, kill¬ 
ing one of their leaders, Damrao Singh, and about 25 men, and captured the 
gun carriage; they however managed to carry off the gun. We then fe- 
embarked and dropped down to Gohani, a village opposite Bhareh on the left 
bank of the river, where we w^ere joined by the remainder of the Etwa 
levies under Lieutenant Graham anr? Mr. Maconoebie. We then crossed 
the river, but found the fort in which large supplies of grain, ammunition, 
&e., were discovered had been evacuated. Mr. Collet, District Engineer, 
East Indian Railway, was, I regret to say, severely wounded; also two men 
of the Etawa levies. On the 29th, Lieutenant Graham, with the Sikhs and 
some of the levies, started to clear the Jumna, in the Juhikka direction, of 
all boats; he returned on the 31st, having completely effected this without 
opposition. The same day, Lieutenants Allan and Gordon and Mr. Maconochie 
started with a strong force of infantry and two guns to bring down -sfx 
boats which Rup Singh had collected opposite the village of Muhawa-Sundar 
t)n ihe Chambal. The expedition met with considerable opposition, the rebels 
lining the heights and keeping up a sharp fire of musketry. On coming, 
however, opposite the boats, the infantry crossed under cover of the guns, 
drove the rebels out of their position, and carried off the boats. We had on© 
man slightly wounded ; the enemy had fifteen men killed by shell from the 
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18-pounJer alone, and lost many more ; tlie party retiii*ned the same night to 
Bhareli with the boats.” 

On the 6th Hepteinber, a road was made to Obakarnagar, which was attack- 


inroad of Firon Shah. 


ed and taken, and the whole of the Jumna-Chambal 
du4b soon fell into the hands of the authorities. Sah- 


son was occupied by a force of 200 men under a European officer, and strict 
watch was kept over the southern frontier to prevent Riio Singh and his follow¬ 
ers from crossing. On the 23id October, oze desperate attempt was signally 
defeated at Parli by Lieutenant Allan in wLich the rebels lost thirty men and 
the whole of their camels, horse, baggage, and magazioe. But the distriotwas 
not yet free from formidable foes, for, on the 7th December, a body of some 
2,000 cavalry under F.roz Sh?ih and other leaders, escaping from Oudii, entered 
the district, plundering, burning and slaying alnaost indiscriininatelj. On 
the same day Mr. Hume, who had rejoined from leave, marched with a force^ 
towards Phaphund to meet them. On arriving there, news came that Bela and 
Siihar had been attacked, and that the former place had been taken and plunder¬ 
ed after several of the police had been wounded. A little later, a letter camo 
from Lala Ldik Singh of Harchandpur that his place Avas invested. Being 
reinforced by some 148 horse and 71 foot of the local levies, it was determined 
to relieve both the loyal zaniindar of Harchandpur and the officials at Sahar. 
Early in the morning of the 8th, the force marched from Phaphiind and had 
only advanced some four miles, when, after crossing the canal at Hundhon, an 
outlying picquet of the enemy was met and driven in with the loss of one man. 
Moving towards Harchandpur, the main body of the enemy soon came into 
sight, and dispositions were made for the attack. The guns were covered 
on the left by Mr. Doyle with the Et4wa cavalry, on the right by two com¬ 
panies of infantry ; beyond these was a company thrown out as skirmishers 
amongst the high hdjra crops, and beyond these again a troop of police 
cavalry. The enemy presented a striking spectacle, showing large masses of 
cavalry ^ moving about with little inclination ajjparently to attack. They were 
in fact surprised and were busy in concentrating their forces and in sending off 
the women and baggage to the Hamra bridge on the canal under a guard. 
Having made their preparations, they advanced to the attack with some 1,400 
regular cavalry, their regular infantry, and some riflemen on ponies. The local 
force changed front to face them, sending the Etawa cavalry to the right and 
the police troops to the left around a village which lay between the combatants.^ 


^ 129 of the local infantry, 122 local cavalry, 66 gunner*, and 4 guns under Lieutenant Forbes^ 
Mr. Home, and Mesnrs. Maconocbie and Doyle. The enemy comprised 1,603 well-mounted and 
armed cavalry, 400 badly mounted men, 126 regular infaatry, 5C0 camp-follaw’er#!, 200 women and 
children, 2 small guns, 8 elepha* ts, and some 30 camels, ® The leaders were Firoz Shah, Lakkar 
Shab, Gulab Shah, Mohsiii All Ivhan, Fazl Hak, several native affistrs of the lUh and 12th Irre-. 
gulars, Daiir Singh of Pari.'hhatgarh, Jassa Singh, Murad Ali Khan, Alid-id Ivi.^n, 

Etiwa, and several native otncers of the Ut, 2ud, 14th, and 15ih Irregulars. 

A2d 
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The fight commenced by the guns of the locals playing on the advancing 

^ enemy, who then wheeled, and changing front, came 

down on the right flank of the locals; but we, 
writes Mr. Hume, shifted front at the same time so as to face the enemy, 
and immediately advanced to meet them in the same direction as that in 
which we were originally moving. As we drew close it became obvious that 
they were hugely outflanking ns, and Lieutenant Forbes gave the word to 
advance, and went off to the right with Mr. Doyle and the Etawa cavalry, 
while the police troop charged on our left. Mr. Doyle’s charge was magni¬ 
ficent. After killing two men with his own hand, he was dismounted and, 

I regret to say, cut to pieces. On this, about sixty men ignominiously fled 
altogether in every direction, spreading confusion through the district, and 
giving out that we had been entirely destroyed; a small portion gallopped 
back to the guns for protection, throwing the infantry into confusion, and 
driving the little baggage and few oamp-followers we had in amongst the 
guns and limbers; about 37 stuck by Mr. Doyle’s body, and after a very severe 
hand-to-hand combat, which lasted nearly ten minutes, in which six men 
were killed and about the same number wounded, fell back on our right in 
good order. At the same time the Meerut troops on the left under Risdldar 
Muhammad Asadullah Kl>^n charged most gallantly; nineteen of them indeed 
fled, but the rest after a very severe fight, in which they killed a number 
of the enemy, fell back in good order to our left, when the enemy’s cavalry 
advanced. Besides the three bodies of the enemy kept in check by our infantry 
and guns, and detained in conflict by Mr. Doyle and Asadullah, two other 
bodies on their extreme right and left came down unopposed; that on their 
left wheeling round charged oiir rear; that on their right simultaneously came 
down on the unprotected left of our gnns. Lieutenant Forbes was away wdtfl 
the cavalry, I wheeled one gun round to our left, one to the rear, and divided 
the infantry between the guns, so as to form three sides of a hollow square 
of infantry with two guns in one face and one in each of the others. This 
was done rapidly, and I cannot praise too highly the conduct of the men, or 
sufficiently express my sense of the assistance 1 received at this critical moment 
from Mr. G, B, Maeonochie and Sergeant-Major Edmonds. Down came the 
enemy on all three sides ; not a shot was fired by the infantry till when th^ 
enemy were about 109 yards distance I gave the word. Then they gave it 
with a will, but the smoke and dust was so dense that but little executiou 
was done, and though repulsed in confusion on the front and rear,' the enemy 
pushed in at the left, and for a moment got possession of the magazine camels ; 
but the infantry beat them back and recovered (I really cannot exactly say how, 
for the noise and smoke was overpowering) the baggage, and our three sides 
were in a few minutes clear,” 
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the meaBtime the party who had attacked our rear, some 400 in num^ 
her, had shifted further towards our original right, and had managed to cut 
off some baggage camels, which they were carrying off. I did not see 
this; I was busy on the other side * but tiieiitenant Forbes^ who had just returned 
from the cavalry charge on the right, saw it, and detaching one company of 
infantry, with an amount of courage and resolution rarely equalled dashed 
after them, and after a chase of about six or eight hundred yards actually 
re-captured oiir baggage, after killing six or seven of the enemy. As he started 
after them, the enemy’s cavalry re-forming charged down on the front and left 
face of our square, and the police troop, or at least such as remained of them 
still under the risaldar, who was desperately wounded, charged again to the 
left, while the cavalry in the front were brought up at about 50 yards by 
musketry and guns. Such of the police troops as went in with the ris&Idar got 
carried awaydn the rush of the eneuy, and rejoined us on the right flank. Twice 
more the enemy charged down at full gallop on the front, left, and rear of our 
square, once, on the left, getting almost up to the muzzles of the guns; each 
time they were repulsed and fell back helter-skelter in confusion. Suddenly 
forming into one mass, they came down some 800 strong at least, at right 
angles to our front, and a little to our right, obviously with the intention of 
■wheeling in and charging our right, w'here the broken cavalry had taken 
refuge, and where we consequently neither had, nor could use, infantry or guns. 
This was also a trying moment, but Sergeant Edmonds running our 12-pounder 
carronade outside the front face of our square, w^heeled. it round to the 
right and gave them one steady, coolly aimed round of grape at 200 yards. 
The effect w^as miraculous: they turned and fled in utter confusion, and the 
battle was virtually ended after a severe struggle that lasted three and a half 
hours. At 11-30 a.m. a gun was then turned in the direction where Mr. 
Doyle fell, and to whose corpse cavalry was again approaching. Lieutenant 
Forbes returned with the baggage, and advancing we recovered his body, which 
the enemy had never had time to loot. We then collected our killed and wound¬ 
ed and formed into a line once more. The enemy had disappeared. We remved 
apparent trustworthy intelligence that a body of 2,000 infantry were advancing 
to attack us. The men were tired and parched with thirst and dust, and we con¬ 
ceived it best to advance the remaining mile to Harchandpur, where we knew we 
could well defend ourselves, to rest and feed the men, and ascertain the truth of 
the report in regard to the infantry. As we advanced, a considerable body of 
the enemy suddenly appeared in the rear: charging down on ■qs at a 
hand gallop, we let them come to within 250 yards, and then unlimbering one 
of the guns and making the infantry right about face, gaye them at 150 yards 
a reception that entirely broke them ; many were killed and wounded, and the 
‘whole body turned and fled. We saw no more of them throughout the fight; 
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tKe 28tli Natl VO Infantry did nothing bej’ond firing into the local horse when 
they advanced under Mr. Doyle, and a few round shots broke and dispersed 
them. Thus ended a fight in which the Etawa infantry and artillery levies dis¬ 
played a steadiness and courage unsurpassed, 1 believe, by any Hindustani 
troops in the annals of Indian warfare. We lost heavily : besides Mr. Doyle, 
we had 21 killed and 19 wounded.” In Mr. Hume’s estimate of the services 
rendered by the raw* levies of Etawa on this occasion every one will cordially 
agree. 

The enemy’s loss was considerable, including Murad Ali Khan and some 
58 men killed besides the wounded carried away, and 
'would have been greater had not rumours arrived of 
the approach of a large body of rebel infantry. The 
next morning (9th) the fugitives were pursued to Fhaphund, which Was found 
abandoned, and the force went on to Ajifcmal (10 miles), where they learned 
that Brigadier Herbert had cut up the stragglers of the enemy while crossing 
the Jumna. Still following up the trail, Lakhna (IG miles) was reached on 
the morning of tlie 11th, and Sahson (10 miles) on the same evening ; but such 
good use had been made of the opportunity of escape, that when Mr. Hume 
arrived at Sahson, he found the rebels some twenty miles off in the Gwaliar 
territory. Eiroz Shah’s force Was subsequently almost annihilated by Napier. 
The district was never again disturbed by large bodies of mutineers, and, in a 
short time, it was possible to hold it without any show of military force. To 
Mr. A. 0. Hame much credit is due for the loyal spirit shown by the great 
mass of the people, and as long as Etawa remains a British district, his name 
will be remembered there. Other Europeans who saw much fighting and who 
risked their lives in the defence of order were Mr. G. E. Lance, o.s., Mr. G, B. 
Maconochie, and Mr. C. J. Doyle, the last of whom fell at Harchandpur; 

Lieutenants SberrifF, Forbes, Allan, Graham, and Chap- 
Thoswi who distinguiBiied and Sergeants Edmonds and Purcell. Amongst 

tfiemselyes. . ® ® 

natives who specially distinguished themselves, men¬ 
tion must be made of Eao Jaswant Rao of Dhalipnagar, ICunwar Zohar Singh, 
uncle and manager of the Raja of Partabner, and Laik Singh of Harchandpur. 
The last, though less powerful than the former two, was as thoroughly and essen¬ 
tially loyal as it was possible for man to be, “ In him,” whites Mr. Hume, 
from first to last there has been no shaJe of vacillation ; to each and all, 
mutineers and loyalists, be (for he is a travelled and experienced man) had but 
one reply, ^ it may be months, it may be years, bub sooner or later the 
English Government will get the upper hand, and every man will eat the fruit 
©f his deeds.’ Ldla Chhatar Singh (of Sahar) also was conspicuous for his 
good feeling towards Government and continuous protection of Government 
servants, records, and treasures, but he was unfortunately led astray by private 
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feelings into two or three irregularities, and cannot, though deserving of reward, 
be put on the same footing as the above. Rao Jaw^hir Singh, who managed 
the Barhpiira ildka; Bhawani Singh, agent of the Chaudhrain of Binsija, 
himself a considerable landholder and who was Wounded at Anantram; the 
little Raja of Malhajini, the Bajpais of Lakhna and its neighbourhood ; the 
brothers of Kudarkot ; the Rais of Taka, and Babu Ajudhija Parshad of 
Et4wa, all deserve favoitrable mention. There is a crowd of less important 
landholders who would elsewhere, perhaps, be designated eminently loyal, but 
they have done so little compared to the above named, and are so little distin¬ 
guished from the mass of the population, that it is unnecessary to name them 
here,” Amongst native officials who specially distinguished themselves, first 
place must be given to Kunwar Lacbhman Singh, whose exemplary loyalty, 
from first to last, his ability in the office, and his bravery in the fidd have been 
repeatedly noticed and acknowledged. Next comes Lala Debi Parshad, tahsil- 
dar of Bidhuna, the brave Isri Parshad of Lakhna, Rambaksh Baniya of 
Auraiya, and Sh4m Bihari Lai, kotwal of Etawa. 

Between the 23rd of May and the restoration of order Mr. Hume estimates 
Collection of the reve- amount plundered at Rs. 4,92,604, of which about 
Rs. 50,000 were recovered. Soon after the outbreak, 
Mr. Hume, on bis own responsibility, suspended the collection of the revenue, 
wisely deeming it to be safer in the hands of a thousand landholders than in a 
treasury guarded by sepoys likely to mutiny. When he returned to the district 
and thought it safe to commence regularly collecting again, the large balance 
of Rs. 14,05,331 was due, and of this sum Rs. 12,32,611 were collected, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 1,72,720, of which only Rs. 44,759 were real; the remainder 
was suspended under orders, or was nominal or on account of villages of rebels 
confiscated or attached, or on account of Court of Wards’ estates, such as Bhareh, 
in which the wards collected during the disturbances and whose accounts 
were not adjusted at the time (November, 1858) when this account was ren¬ 
dered. “ This too,” writes Mr. Hume with just pride, without my having 
recourse to a single coercive process, and notwithstanding all the villages that 
were burned and plundered and the crops that were destroyed.” The whole of 
the records of the head-quarters v. ere destroyed, but those of the tahsils and 
police-stations, with the exception of a portion of the Etawa tahsil, were saved. 

The following note by Mr, Hume will be read with interest by many as 
Causes of the loyalty of explanation of the causes of the loyalty of the 

the people of Etawa, people of Etawa under so many trials—a loyalty which 

is so conspicuous when contrasted "with the conduct of the people at large in 
other districts:— 

It may be asked to what is to be attributed the loyalty that, compared 
with others, the people of this distinct certainly evinced. 
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feelings into two or three irregularities, and cannot^ though deserving of reward, 
be put on the same footing as the above. Rao Jawihir Singh, who manage<i 
the Barhpiira ildka; Bhawani Singh, agent of the Cbaudhrain of Binsija, 
himself a considerable landholder and who was Wounded at Anantram; the 
little Raja of Malhajiui, the Bajp-^is of Lakhna and its neighbonrhood ; the 
brothers of Kudarkot ; the Rais of Taka, and Babu Ajudhija Parshad of 
Efdwa, all deserve favoitrable mention. There is a crowd of less important 
landholders who would elsewhere, perhaps, be designated eminently loyal, hot 
they have done so little compared to the above named, and are so little distin¬ 
guished from the mass of the population, that it is unnecessary to name them 
here,” Amongst native officials who specially distinguished themselves, first 
place must be given to Kunwar Lachhman Singh, whose exemplary loyalty, 
from first to last, his ability in the office, and his bravery in the fidd have been 
repeatedly noticed and acknowledged. Next comes Lala Debi Parshad, tahsil- 
dar of Bidbuna, the brave Isri ParshM of Lakhna, Rambaksh Baniya of 
Auraiya, and Sh4m Bihari Lai, kofcwal of Etawa. 

Between the 23rd of May and the restoration of order Mr. Hume estimates 
Collection of the reve- amount plundered at Rs. 4,92,604, of which about 
Rs. 50,000 were recovered. Soon after the outbreak, 
Mr. Hume, on his own responsibility, suspended the collection of the revenue, 
wisely deeming it to be safer in the hands of a thousand landholders than in a 
treasury guarded by sepoys likely to mutiny. When he returned to the district 
and thought it safe to commence regularly collecting again, the large balance 
of Rs. 14,05,331 was due, and of this sum Rs. 12,32,611 were collected, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 1,72,720, of which only Rs. 44,759 were real ; the remainder 
was suspended under orders, or was nominal or on account of villages of rebels 
confiscated or attached, or on acooimt of Court of Wards’ estates, such as Bhareh, 
in which the wards collected during the disturbances and whose accounts 
were not adjusted at the time (November, 1858) when this account was ren¬ 
dered. This too,” writes Mr. Hume with just pride, without my having 
recourse to a single coercive process, and notwithstanding all the villages that 
were burned and plundered and the crops that were destroyed.” The whole of 
the records of the head-quarters v. ere destroyed, but those of the tahsils and 
police-stations, with the exception of a portion of the Etawa tahsil, were saved. 

The following note by Mr, Hume will be read with interest by many as 
Causes of the loyalty of explanation of the causes of the loyalty of the 

the people of Etawa. P^opl® Etawa under so many trials—a loyalty which 

is so conspicuous when contrasted with the conduct of the people at large in 
other districts :■— 

It may be asked to what is to be attributed the loyalty that, compared 
with others, the people of this district certainly evinced. 
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Telum to .their peaceful pursuits, and to submit to arbitration the adjustment 
of the cost of their transgressions. I will admit that innumerable criminals thus 
escaped far too cheaply, if their offences be viewed in the same light as similar 
ones committed in ordinary times, but I think that the exceptional circumstances 
that encouraged, if not gave rise to these crimes, invalidate any such objection. 
The sufferers in very many cases have had their losses made good, and the victims, 
of whom the gallows has been, as many hold, defrauded, are become peace¬ 
able and useful citizens, whose brethren too are at peace with us. We have not 
roughly torn up the noxious weed, heedless how we scattered the seed of future 
troubles; we have trimmed and tended it, and now it bids fair to well repay our 
care. It was not, however, leniency alone that enabled ns to bold the district 
without, so to speak, any force for so long. Care was taken to do nothing and 
issue no order in regard to any not openly against us calculated or likely to 
provoke opposition or disobedience; many measures distasteful to individuals 
or communities (not in arms against us) had ultimately, 1 foresaw, to be carried 
out'; weak as we were, premature attempts, though successful, would in many 
instances have led to resistance and committed to rebellion. It was time enough 
I thought for these measures when by the tacit acquiescence of these very men 
(amongst others) in our authority (which nothing tempted them to question), 
we had had time so to strengthen ourselves as to render all thoughts of 
resistance out of the question. Of course dealing with men, no one who 
would rule successfully can neglect the passions and private feelings that sway 
the differsnt leaders. Well acquainted (I had been two years in the district) 
with the private friendships, enmities, and aspirations that more or less influence 
the conduct and o[)iuions of even the best of my native coadjutors and sub¬ 
ordinates, 1 have continually had to play these against each other, and by 
maintaining a sort of balance between contending interests, strengthen by the 
support of both the Grovemment I served ; but this, however, has, I think I may 
assert, ever been fairly and honourably done, as becomes an English gentleman 
who instinctively appreciates the difference between diplomacy and intrigue.’’ 

Mr. Hume winds up his interesting narrative >rith the following note : — 
Give the Bajpiits and fighting men reasonable means and happy homes, free 
from those instruments of torture, the civil courts and the native usurer, and 
they will fight for order and the Government under whom they are well oft. 
Make it easier for your Giijar, Alir, and thief-classes to grow richer by agri¬ 
culture than by crime, and beddes making criminal administration cheaper, 
most of these will, for their own sake, f-ide with Government.^ Tax the Baiiiyas, 

^ A curious illustration of the tendency towards order is shown in the organisation by 
?,Tr. Hume of a customs line irv October, 1857, tvhich, without any establishment to enforce 
obedience, collected a small ioinost on 15, 0 » maun^Js of salt and 10,000 maunds of This 
was useful in three ways: it kept the pecple in mind of onr Government, it enabled them to 
supply their daily wants without becoming by habit smuggierB, and it afforded a cine to the 
.trade in eiciseable articles during the disturbances. 
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K43^atliSj Mahajans and such like, who, growing rich by the pen, oust their 
betters from their ancestral holdings, and then are too great cowards to wield 
a sword, either to protect their own acquisitions or to aid the Government that 
has fostered their success.’’ I thoroughly join in the spirit of these remarks, 
and testify that the result of peaceful district experience leads to the same 
conclusions as were arrived at by those who passed through the purgatory of 
the mutiny. Since 1858, there have been no disturbances of any moment in 
the district, and the most important event connected with its history was the 
settlement of the land-revenue, w^hieh has been fully reviewed on a previous 


The returns given below show that the chief endemic disease of the district 
is fever apparently of malarial origin. The deaths 
Medical history. cause, in 1874, almost equal the number 

recorded in 1871, and it W’ould appear to have now taken firm hold upon the 
district. This disease as ordinarily met with is not a very fatal one, so that 
the number attacked must have been enormous' to give such a mortality, or 
the disease is not malarial fever, but of an epidemic typhoidal type. Small-, 
pox was very rife during 1874, and cholera was epidemic during June to 
August, 1872, The disease amongst cattle, known as rogi^ debi, chachah^ dtaln^ 
and in Europe rinderpest, appears to be of frequent occurrence in this district. 
The mortality amongst the animals attacked is estimated at from forty to fifty 
per cent. The symptoms of the disease are an offensive discharge from the 
mouth, nose and eyes, the coat becomes rough and staring, purging of blood 
and mucus takes place accompanied by excoriations on the gums and inside of 
the mouth and' a pimply eruption on the skin. Foot-and-mouth disease, 
called ^ hhar pdkJia^'* is also of common occurrence. The hoofs are first affected 
and then the mouth. The following statement gives the mortuary returns for 
eight 3 ’ears 2 — 
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Tlie follomng list, obtained from a haMm or natire physician of Etr^wa, 
mves the drngs said to he indigenous and used in the 

Indigenous drags. t . 

native practice ol medicine :— 


Vernacniar naine. 

Seientibc name. 

Paris of Plants used. 

Medicinal properties ascrtbcfd. 

Jidraik, 

Zi7igit)er officinale, .. 

Bbizome, 

Aromatic, carminative. 

Ajwain, 

Ftycfiotis ajzcain. 

Seeds, 

Carminative. 

Ak, akora, madar, 

OaUitropis gigantea, 

Root, bark, and juice. 

Emetic, diaphoretic, and alterativ®. 

Amla, aonla, 

EmViica officinalis, 

Dried seeds. 

Diluent. 

AmaltdSs 

CatkcLTtocarpus fistula. 

Pulp of pods. 

Laxative. 

An£r, 

Puntca granatum, .. 

Rind, flowers, root,and 
bark. 

Astringent, anthelmintic. 

Ards, 

Jmticxa adJiatodo, ,. 

Leaves, 

Anthelmintic. 

Babai tulsi. 

Ocimum hasilicum, .. 

Seeds, 

Demulcent and emollleut. 

Uel, 

^gle vmrmelos. 

Fruit, 

Dysentery and'diarrhOBa. 

Babul, ^ 

Aoaeia A rabloa. 

Unm, 

Emollient and astringent. 

BabcM, 

PsoraZeacorylifiyliOj .. 

Seeds, ,, 

Stomachic and in skin diseases. 

G^nja, 

Oannahis sativOf 

Whole plant. 

Narcotic, anodyne, antlspasmodic. 

Dhfik, 

Butea frcmdosa. 

Seeds and Juice, 

Anthelmintic and astringent. 

Bhaciya, 

Coriandrum satimim,,. 

Seeds, 

Carminative, aromatic. 

Gukhra. 

AsUratantha lofigi/olia. 

Roots, 

Diuretic and tonic. 

Garcb, giloi. 

Tinospora cordifolia,,. 

Roots, 

Ditto. 

Imlly 

Tamarinclus Indica,.. 

Pulp of fruit, 

Mild laxative. 

Indarj^Q, 

Wrigfitm tinctoria, .. 

Roots and seeds. 

Astringent, anthelmintic. 

Indr^yan, 

Cucit m is xiseudo-colo- 

CT/nthis. 

Seeds, 

Cathartic, 

Jamalgota, 

Croton tigllum. 

Seeds, 

Ditto, 

Klu'ra, 

CucumiS sativus. 

Seeds, 

Djuretic. 

Kbaskbas, 

Anatfierium murica- 
tum. 

Root, 

Mild stimulant,' 

Kucbila, 

Strychnos mtx-vo^nica. 

Bark and seeds. 

Tonic ^d antiperiodic. 

Katbbel, 

Feronia elepTiantum,., 

Gum, 

Demulcent. 

Kanja, katb-liataanja, 

Coesalpina iHmdm, .. 

Sced^ 

Tonic and febrifuge. 

L£1 mirdia. 

Capsicum fastigiatum, 

IPmit, 

' Stimulant and in a gargle. 

Jfetbi, 

TfigmcTla fcmumgra- 

Seeds, 

Tonic. 

Mabna, 

cum. 

BassUz Idtifolia, 

DiUa, 

Demulcent. 

Madbu, sbabad, 

Mcl (bonej). 

.« 

Ditto and laiatire. 

Mom, 

Wax, 


For ointments., 

AM, masina, , 

Linum nsitatissimum^ 

Seeds, 

Demulcent, 

Jfagar motba, ... i 

Cyperus longus. 

Rooti^ 

Tonic, diuretic, diaphoretic. 

Nirmali, t 

Strych7ios potatorum ,.. 

Fruit, seeds. 

Emetic and for purifying vvatar. 

Palais p^pra, ... ^ 

Oldenlandla hi flora, .. 

Whole plant. 

Tonic, febrifuge. 

... J 

Piper betel. 

Leaf, 

Sialogogue, tonld. 

Panipbal, .. 1 

Frapa hispincsa. 

Fruit, 

Diet for sick. 

Post, ... j 

?apaver somniferum, 

Capsules of poppy, ,. 

Narcotic and emollient. 

Sada dbatixra, 1 

[tatura alha. 

Seeds, 

Ditto and ahWspasmodic. 

Siyil kaner, ^ 

irge77ime Mexicana,.. 

Ditto, 

Laxative and stomachic. 

Sonamakbi, ... C 

7<iS8ia etongata, 

Leaver 

Purgatire. * 

Sajna, J 

foringapterygo ^perma, 

Boot, 

In nervous disorders. 

Sarson, 1 

Irassiea nigra, 

Seeds, 

Rubefacient. 

Tambaku, ... 2 

lUotiaxid tahacum, .. 

Leavei^ 

Narcotic, emetic. 

TU, ... 5 

^csamum Jndicum, 

Seeds, 

Demulcent. 

Turbud,nisot, ... I 

pomoed turpethum, .. 

Roots, 

Purgative. 


a27 
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The follo'wing is a supplemental list of drugs said to te procurable at any 
of the druggists’ shops in Etdwa city 


Effects. 


Vernacular name. 


Effects. 


Vernacular name. 


Pq>mdr (seeds), 
I>wrain (seeds), 
Sarphon, 

Jalfnib (plant), 
Kalawn^if 
Sdhdei^ 
Bakdyan, 

SdmaSf 

Can^eniia, 

Satdwar, 

Tdl maWhdna, 
ZaUsar (plant), 
Xdsni (seed), 
Mdl Jcangni, 
Soya (seed), 
S^ulpha (seed), 
Kdhu, 

Kachlona, 
Mundil (flower), 
jDimdndari^ 
Kanghai (leaf), 
GJiamra (leaf), 
(seeds), 

SdsMpTial (seed), 
Kumehra (seed), 
Mohar (fruit), 
Budhi, 

Sdilon (plant), 
Bithm (plant), 
«Ami, (plant), 


Alterative, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, tonic, 
Antiperiodic, 

Ditto, diuretic, 
Alterative, tonic, 
Tonic, astringent. 
Ditto, 

Tonic, demulcent. 
Ditto, 

Alterative, 
Eefrigerant, 
Rubefacient, stimulant. 
Stimulant, 

Refrigerant, tonic. 
Ditto, 

Aromatic, tonic, 
Alterative, tonic, 
Antiperiodic, 

Tonic, demulcent. 
Alterative, tonic. 

Tonic, stimulant, 
Refrigerant, 

Ditto, 

Alterative, deobstruent^ 
Antiperiodic, 

Stimulant, 

Ditto, 

Tonic, 

Stimulant 


. QJmnchhcMi 
. MaTcoi (leaf), 

Jdman (fruit), 
LauTciya (seed), 
Lajyahanti, (leaf), 
Jibanti (leaf), 

■d-jjha jhdra, 

Childb (flower), 

Piya IdnSt 
Maulsiri, 

■Am (fruit), 

•Pawdsa (leaf), 

Unt JcaUra, 

Gurisar, 

Semar (bark), 

Chaurdi (leaf and root) 
Bar (fruit), 

Panach^ni (leaf), 
Ituiffondi Geaf), 
Samdlu Oeaf), 

Jhdu Geaf), 

Murehri (root), 
Katnaski, 

Khatmij 

JS3hul)bdQ% 

Gul'k'kaira (flower), 
SuThura Oeaf), 

Kadam (flower), 
PJiaphla (ditto), 
Sujariya (seed), 

GuTial (flower), 


, Nervine toniCi 
Antiperiodic, deobstrnent. 
Refrigerants 
Ditto. 

A stringent. 

Emollient, tonic. 
Alterative, tonic. 

Laxative. 

Demulcent. 

Alterative, tonic. 
Astringent. 

Refrigerant, 

Ditto. 

Nervine tonic. 

Tonic, demulcent, 
Astringent, tonic. 
Alterative, tonic. 
Antiperiodic. 

Astringent. 

Diapboretlo. 

Alterative, tonic. 

Tonic, antiperiodic. 

Ditto. 

Eefrigerant. 

Do. astringent,expectorant 
Refrigerant. 

Alterative, tonic. 

Ditto, 

Eefrigerant, 

Ditto. 

Alterative tonic. 
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AheripttBj a flounsting market-town in parganali Bharthna of the Etawa 
district, is situated 20 miles to the south-east of the civil-station and about two 
miles to the north of the Etawa and Kalpi road. The population, in 1872, 
numbered 2,506 souls, chiefly Mahesri Brahmans, Kbatis or Kathis, and Cha- 
m4rs. The name Aheripur is derived from the fact of its having been settled 
hj Abirs. It is a place of comparatively modern date, but about half a mile 
to the west there are remains of an old village site or khera. The Mahesris 
are well-to-do, and, besides being money-lenders, trade in ghi, cotton and 
grain. The manufacture of native carts of all kinds is carried on here by the 
Khatfs, who have about twenty workshops, turning out about sixty carts each 
per annum. A bazar is held on Tuesday and Saturday which is principally- 
noted for cattle-dealing carried on through the agency of Chamars, who act 
as daldls or brokers and pay the zamindar (Raja Jaswant Rao) a considerable 
amount annually for the privilege. The houses are for the most part of brick.' 
To the south of the town is a pukka tank constructed by a Mahesri Brahman.^ 
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Act XX. of 1856 (the Oliaukidari Act) is in force in Aheripur^ and in 1873-74 
supported a village police numbering 6 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Es. 312. The number of houses in the town duiiiig the same year was 722, and 
of these 262 were assessed with a house tax averaging Rs. 2-5-1 per house 
assessed and Re. 0-3-10 per head of the population. This with a balance of 
Es. 76 from the previous year gave an income of Rs. 683, of which Rs, 501 
were expended in wages and public improvements. 

Airwa,^ a village in parganah Bidhuna of the Etawa district, situated on 
the Usr^har and Bidhtina road, is distant 27 miles north-east from Et4wa. The 
population in 1872 was 2,938.. There is a police-station here. Airwa was for¬ 
merly the site of a tahsili in the Farukhabad district, which was broken up in 
May, 1857, when a portion of that district was made over to Et^wa, The old 
tahsili is now the police-station. The town may be said to consist of two por¬ 
tions, Airwa proper and Katra Airwa, which lies a little to the north of the for¬ 
mer. A bazar for the sale of country produce is held in the Katra every fourth 
day. Airwa itself is built on and around a lofty khera, which indicates that 
the place is of great antiquity. On the road to Bidhuna, a little to the south¬ 
east of the town, are the remains of what appears to have been a Buddhist tem¬ 
ple evidently of very ancient date, th^ foundation of which, consisting of mas¬ 
sive blocks of kunkur, may still be traced. An annual fair is held at Dob^, 
about two miles to the west of Airwa, at which merchandise to the extent of ten 
to twelve lakhs of rupees is brought for sale. 

A JtTMAL, or Sar4i Ajitmal, a village in parganah Auraiya of the Etawa dis¬ 
trict, situated on the Etawa and Kalpi road, is distant 24 miles from Etawa. 
The population in 1872 was 1,609. There is a police-station here. ^ Ajitmal was 
one of the saiAis on the old imperial road between Agra and K41pi. ‘ From an 
i^oription ovev the gate of the sarai, it appears that the place takes its name 
f;i;oin Ajit Mai, Kayath, who constructed the sardi in 1059 H. (1649AD.) 
in the fifteenth year pf Shahjahdn’s reign. About a quarter of a mile to the west 
is Kasba Babarpur, which is evidently a place of much greater antiquity than 
Ajitmal. Iler-e is carried on a great manufacture of castor-oil, and the smell 
from the refuse left behind after the manufagture of the oil pollutes the air for 
a considerable distance arouni the place. The village w:as the scene of several 
actions during the mutiny. 

Atjraiya, a town in jDarganah and tahsili Auraiya of the Etawa district, 
situated on the Et4wa and Kdlpi road, is distant 
42 miles from Etdwa. The population in 1847 was 
5,645 ; in 1853 was 6,294, and in 1865 was 5,942. In 1872 there were 6,459 
inhabitants, of whom 5,628 were Hindus (2,566 females) and 831 were Jlnsal- 
mans (364 females). The town site dqring the same year covered an area of 93 
acres, giviiig 6ft sguls to the sq^^ aor^, Thg, town is a steadily improving, 
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prosperous place, with a considerable trade with GwaKar ami Jhansi* The site is 
remarkably level, so that it does not appear to be anywhere raised above the sur* 
rounding country. . The metalled road frooa Jtiaasi passes a little outside the 
town, and on it is built the talisili, a pretentions building, having gothic arch^ 
inside. Branching off opposite the tahsili, at right angles to the Jh msi road, a 
wide metalled road leads down to the new market-place known as Humeganj. 
Each side of this road is lined by some fine shops which will soon form the prin¬ 
cipal bazar. Hnmeganj consists of a large well-kept square, with a central 
metalled roadway and good masonry shops at the sides. Trees have been planted 
and are well cared for, and the ^anj forms the place where much of the business 
of the town is now carried on. The town proper comprises about two hundred 
masonry houses, around which mud huts are everywhere pretty closely packed. 
The hcuses are separated by unmetalled roadways and narrow lanes, all de¬ 
pressed and broken. From the the buildings spread in a widish circle and 
are surrounded on all sides by water-holes. To the north there is a large 
pause of water known as the jhil. To the south-east there is argood sarai, en¬ 
closed and well shad^ by n/m trees. The wells throughout are good and 
numerous : some fifty are reported to exist, and the water in them is found at a 
depth of from seventy to eighty feet from the surface. The town contains 
twenty-two mnhallas or wards :—Gtirhai or sugar market; Rubai or cotton 
market; Kachhwaha Tola ; Mahoba Tola, peopled by shop-keepers from Maho- 
ba in the Hamirpur district: Dehli Darwaza, so-called from a gate built by 
Raja Bhagmal ; Prartbo Galli, inhabited by Brahmans; Parhen Darw4za 
from Bhagmal’s road; Najbai or grain market; Belam Tola; Sufcul Tola, in¬ 
habited by Brahmans ; Gadhaiya from a gadha or excavation; Bhika Katoy 
form a gotra of Brahmans ; Parih4ra, from the Rajput clan of that name; 
Gamati, from a domed building whidi once existed in it; Khirki Sahib R4i ; 
Bazaza or cloth market; Halw li khana or confectioners* quarter ; Humeganj, 
built in 1863 on a site originally owned by a Banjara ; Lohai or iron market; 
Thather^i or brass-founders’ quarter; Ma iar Darwaza, founded by Bhagmal, 
and Tola Bidhichand. The town, as the bead-quarters of the parganah, is the 
residence of a tahsildar, who is also a Deputy Magistrate. The new combined 
tahsili andr police-station, as already stated, is situated on the Jhansi road op¬ 
posite to Humeganj, and forms with the latter place the nucleus of the new 
portion of the town. Amongst the Hindu population there are 1,334 Baniyas 
and 1,148 Brahmans. Act XX. of 1856 (the Ohaukidari Act) is in force in 
Auraiya, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering 17 men of all 
grades at an annual cost of Rs. 960. The number of houses in the town during 
the same year was 1,954, and of these 565 were assessed with a house-tax 
averaging Rs. 4-2-8 per house assessed and .Re. 0-5-10 per head of the population, 
^his with bal^mce of Ss. 190 ^om the previoc^ gave an incoxna of 
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Es. 2,551, of which Rs. 2,243 were expended in wages and^'public improve¬ 
ments. 

In Sambat 1578, or 1521 A.D,, oneNarayan Das, a Singiya Brahman and 
son of Roshang Deb, founded Narayanpur close to 
what was then called Nagla Kabirpur. The settlements 
did not flourish, and a fakir, named Kamal Shah, was asked to pray for in¬ 
creased prosperity. He replied that no success ooiild be hoped for unless 
another name was given to the village (ndtn awari rahJina), In course of time 
Awari was corrupted into Auraiya. Things were going on very well under the 
protecting influence of Sajhanand, a fakir, whose temple still exists, when an¬ 
other fakir came and took up his abode on the bank of a tank close to the town. 
Ho one appears to have paid him much attention until he stopped the rain and 
intimated that he required money. The inhabitants offered him one hundred 
rupees, which he refused. The process by which he stopped the rain was 
simple like many other great inventions ; whenever he saw any clouds he merely 
snapped his fingers, and the sky at once became clear. Sajhanand at last 
offered this malignant two hun Ired rupees, but without success, upon which 
Sajhanand retired to his own house and engaged in worship, previously pro¬ 
phesying that there would be rain that very day. He was lucky enough to be 
right, for, notwithstanding the finger-snapping fakir, it began to pour, and in 
the storm the latter vanished and has not been heard of since. Ho men of 
any great notoriety have lived here. During the mutiny the town was more 
than once at the mercy of the rebels; it does not appear to have been plun¬ 
dered, and it is stated that some of the more wealthy traders saved the town 
from that calamity by bribing the rebel leaders. The trade of the town is 
flourishing and it has a very large traffic flowing through it between Jalaun and 
the East-Indian railway station at Dibiapur. To meet the wants of travellers, 
there are two sarais, and a third is now under construction; of the two existing, 
one was built by the Marhattas and the other by Katha Bhatiyara. Two tanks, 
one built by Balak Rarn and one by Fatehchand, besides numerous pukka wells, 
supply the town with water. There are traces of inscriptions on some of 
these wells, but they cannot be deciphered. There are two good mosques, 
both built by Umar Khan, the Rohilla governor of Auraiya, 150 years ago, 
but they do not bear any inscription- Amongst the Hindu temples the most 
famous are that of Babu Bali am Das, built 200 years ago, and Sajhanand 
fakir’s temple, built 250 years ago ; the latter is mostgenerally resorted to. The 
temple of Samadh Banfirsi Das is about 250 years old. Amongst the recent 
buildings mention may be made of Bansidhar’s temple built about 24 years?' 
fgo, ft a cost of Rs. 23,000, and the gates and buildings of Humeganj. 

AOraiya, a parganah and tahsil in the Etawa district, is bounded on the 
i^rth» by parganah Bhaphiiadj on the south by Gwaliar and the Jalaun 
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disferici ; on the east by the Cawnpore district, and on the west by parganah 
Bharthna. The total area, according to the records of the settlement of 1872, 
comprised 197,249 acres, of which 22,499 acres were barren, 282 acres were 
held free of revenue; 6,156 acres were under groves ; 41,293 acres were ravines; 
16,324 acres were cnitnrable, and 110,695 acres were cultivated. Both natu¬ 
rally and for assessment purposes the parganah is divided into two parts, 
the cis-Jumna or Duab portion and the trans-Jumna or Jumna-Chambal 
and Kuari-Sind doabs. The cis-Jumna portion com¬ 
prises 267 villages, distributed amongst 319 estates, 
with an area of 157,091 acres. In soil and general features this portion of 
the parganah resembles the gJidr of Bharthna with the same reddish loam, 
which, though light, is very productive. It seldom 
changes into absolute sand, but here and there are 
patches of clay with a centre of low-lying bad clay land (jhdbar). This clay 
is less fertile than sand or loam and pays a lower rent, except in the few cases 
where irrigation is possible. The ravines along the Jumna comprise a considerable 
and an increasing area. The old Mughal road to Dehli ran along the edge of the 
ravines, and many of the pillars marking the kos are still standing* The ravines 
have, however, now eaten into and across the road in many places. These 
ravines are valuable as affording wood and pasturage, and several are leased to 
Banjaras, or are occupied by them on paying two or three annas per head for 
their cattle. The Sengar ravines to the east of the parganah are deep and 
large and grow large quantities of hahdl for fuel and timber. The Cawmpore 
road is the principal line of communication, and Auraiya itself and Sardi B4- 
barpur afford fair markets for the surplus produce of the parganah. ^ 

The trans-Jumna portion of the parganah comprises twenty-nine ma- 
h41sor estates, and is divisible into two parts, that be¬ 
tween the Jumna and the Chambal and that lying 
beyond the Ohamhal. Both are full of ravines, and the proportion of good 
soil to the total area is very small. Along the banks of the rivers, how¬ 
ever, there is some good alluvial land, especially on the J umna, but else¬ 
where the soil is poor and gravelly. The earth of the kachdr is of a 
rich reddish-brown colour and is very fertile, and, in these respects, is far 
superior to the white, sandy soil of the Etawa parganah. The gravelly soil 
(pdhar) is poor and worthless and grows chiefly hejhar and gram in the rabi 
and cotton and bdjra in the kharif. Sarai Babarpnr is .the market chiefly used 
by the trans-Jumna villages. To get to it they all have to cross the Jumna, 
and many have to cross the Ku iri, Ohambal, and Jumna. .The country is 
altogether impassable to carts, and everything has to be carried on biillocks 
or camels. It possesses some of the wildest scenery in the plains of these 

I notice is leased upon Hr, C, Crosthwaite’s parganati’ report. 
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provinces ; the view from the foot of Bhareh towards the confluence of the five 
rivers^ is very fine and* would well repay a visit. 

Economical features. following statement shows the present and past 

areas- of both tracts and of the parganah taken as a whole:— 
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Trans-Jumna, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres^. 

Present, 

40,028 

5,603 


65 

16 666 

2,771 

126 

720 

14,088 

14,808 

Former, 

3'6.64i 

20,489, 

... 

109 

... 

902 

1,974 

678 

11,489 

12,167 

Cis-Jumna, 











Present, 

157,0^1 

26,660 

292 

952 

20,860 

12,678 

1,121 

12-949 

82,589 

96;538 

Former, w. 

149,830 

47,234 

282 

... 

3,677 

3,222 

11,676 

19,373 

64,368 

83,741 

TotaL 











Present, 

197,119 

32,263 

292 , 

1,007 

37,525 

40,449 

1,247 

13,669 

96,677 

110,346 

Former, ... 

Final report, 

186,471 

67,723 

282 

109 

3,677 

4.124 

13,650 

20,051 

76,857 

95,908 

197,249 

22,499 

282 

6,166 

41,293 

15,209 

1,116 

i , 

12,91 Oj 97,7851 

110,696 


The last line gives the total and cultivated area of the final report, which has 
been followed throughout the District notice. The other figures are taken from 
the parganah reports, and the difference is mainly due to the more dose examin¬ 
ation the details were subjected to when preparing the tables of the final 
report. The figures of the parganah reports were taken from hhas^^ahs and 
those of the final report from the hhationis. The increase in the total area is 
chiefly due to the inclusion of the river areas in the measurements of the pre¬ 
sent survey. The difference amounts to 5*8 per cent, of the total area, but 
excluding these river areas, the difference due to measurement simply is only 
2*05 per cent. Cultivation has increased-by 21‘7 per cent, in the trans-Jumna 
tract, and there chiefly in the poor heliaT' or uplands. On the Du4b side of the 
river the increase in cultivation amounts to 14 per cent., but the irrigated area- 
has apparently diminished by 33*16 per cent, during the currency of the last 
settlement. One cause of this diminution is the scanty rain-fall between 
T860 and 1870, which has caused the water to recede from the surface here as' 
in the of Bharthna. Another cause of the difference in the area • watered' 


is that' the records of. the last settlement* Were drawn up immediately aftet'the^ 
famine year of 1838-40, when every field that could get water re^seived' 
ife only found as a^rule at great depths froni the surface, fully' sifiy* 

irrigation- is consequently costly^ laborious,’ a^d diflSeuIt; 
tEe imgated areasm^din^y^^^^y^^ therefore-not extensive, - In years of 
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great di'ougiitj irrigation can be extendedj and the excavation of the Bhognipur 
branch of the Lower Granges canal mil effectually protect the entire parganali. 

The following statement shows the average of the principal crops in both 

tracts. Besides the crops shown in the trans-Jnmna 
Crops. , , 

tract, castor-oil is largely grown. No well-to-do Hin¬ 
du will burn this oil in his house as he considers it impure, but, owing to the 
failure of the mustard crop, many have now' taken to it, much to the benefit of 
the southern villasfes t— 


Edbi crops. 


Khurif crops* 
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Area in acres. 

6,774 

33,264 

913 

5i0l3 

7 

390 179 

352 

46,792 

61S 

19 

19,378 

14,304 

14,292 

534 

Total, 

Area in acres, 

8,650 

35,505 

922 

6,317 

9 

443 179 

5CT 

1 52,53-2 

! 

i 618 

i 

19 

21,721 

20,01-2 

14,908 

885 


In the trans-Jumna tract, so much of the land w^as held by the proprietors 
Assessment of tlie trans- themselves that much difficulty was found in discover- 
Jumna tract. fQj* rent-rates. Fortunately the villages be^ 

longing to the Raja of Bhareh w'ere under the Court of Wards, and from 
their rentals, enhancement suits, and the subletting value of lands elsewhere, the 
following rales were deduced t—For dumat gauhda, Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 10 
per acre; for d^mat^ Re. 1-12-0 to Rs. 4-6-0; for Re. 1-12-0 to 

Rs. 5-4-0; for maitiydr^ Re. 1-12-0 to Rs. 7 ; for tir^ Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 12; 
for kachMr, Rs. 2 to 10, and for pdhar, Re. 0-8 to Rs. 3-8-0, giving a rental 
assets of Rs. 51,245. The revenue at half assets would be Rs. 25,500, bat 
owing to the poorness of the land and the large number of co-sharers, the 
actual assessment was made at Rs. 23,980. The cis-Jumna tract was divided 
into two parts for the purposes of assessment, the ^atan or upper portion and the 
harltka or the villages lying along the Jumna. The hatan was further subdivided 
Assessment of the cis- three classes with regard to soil and other ad- 

Jumna tract. Vantages. The rent-rates for all these classes were 

arrived at by inquiries from the people and the village-accountants and constant 
comparison of field with field and village with village. Here the recorded 
rentals were found untrustworthy to a degree, and the more powerful land- 
holders were able to conceal entirely their true rents, and so falsify the village 

a28 
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papers as to make them entirely worthless. Fortunately the local bigha is the 
same as, and in some oases a little larger than the standard bigha, and conse¬ 
quently the same difficulty was not met with as experienced in Phaphhnd. The 
recorded rentals amounted to Rs, 3,28,391 and corrected for seer, &c., they were 
Hs. 3,52,017, The existing revenue was Rs. 1,91,630. The rental by the 
proposed rent-x’ates came to Rs. 4,05,638, giving in imund numbers a revenue 
of Es. 2,03,000. The detailed assessments came to somewhat more, viz,^ 
Es. 2,06,580, or an increase of 7*7 per cent. The revenue of the preceding six 
settlements was as follows:—First, Rs. 2,04,523; second, Rs. 2,02,461; third, 
Es. 2,08,307; fourth, Rs. 2,08,220; fifth, Es. 2,08,695, and sixth (Mr. Gubbins’), 
Es. 1,84,343, rising by yearly increments, in five years, to Rs. 1,94,253. The 
last assessment was a fair one, and though reductions were made, these were 
chiefly confined to villages with much waste land, on the reclamation of which 
Mr. Gubbins had too sangiiinely calculated. The average demand between 
1228 and 1247was Rs. 2,05,153, the average collections were Rs. 1,95,670 
and the balances only Rs. 9,483, and these were chiefly due to the famine year 
1838, when balances amounting to Rs. 1,43,568 accrued. In the famine year 
of 1868 the balances remitted wei*e only Rs. 8,256. Mr. Crosthwaite thinks 
that there is no reason to believe that there is any special cause at work in this 
parganah to counteract the general causes which are producing a rise in the 
value of land everywhere, and are leading to an increase in the revenue at the 
present settlement.” The rise in the price of produce has been marked : wheat 
has risen from 35 sers to the rupee in 1841-50 to 21f sers in 1861-71; hejhar from 
49|-sers to 35 sers ; gram from 42|- sers to 39|- sers, and from 5If sers to 28| 
sers. The following statement compares the new with the old assessments 






Incidence of the 
on the 

reveiiue 

Incidence of the revenue 
with cesses on the 

Tract. 

Kevenue, 

Cesses. 

Total. 

Total area. 

Culturable. 

Cultivated. 

Total area. 

Culturable. 

Cultivated. 

Trams" Jumna. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs, a p. 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

Rs. a.p. 

Pormer, 

18,189 

1,776 

19,935 

0 8 2 

1 3 4 

1 7 11 

0 8 2 

14 7 

1 9 6 

Ois-Jumna. 

24,9S0 

2,352 

26,342 

0 9 7 

1 3 6 

1 9 10 

0 10 6 17 6 

1 

1 12 1 

Tormer, 

1,91,670 

10,034 

2,01,704 

1 4 5 

1 15 1 

2 4 7 

15720 8 

2 6 6 

New, 

Total. 

2,06,680 

20,658 

2,27,238 

16 4 

1 14 % 

2 2 7 

1 7 1, 

|2 1 3 

2 6 1 

Former, 

2,09,869 

11,810 

2,21,669 

1 1 11 

1 13 6 

2 3 0 
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1 15 1 

2 4 11 

NevT, ... 

:^,a0,560 
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2,53,580 

12 8 

1 8 3 

2 1 6 
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,1 10 8 

2 4 9 


2,30,255 

23,081 

2,53,336 

1 2 8 

1117 

2 1 3 

1 4 , 6|l 14 5 

2 4 7 


of the revenue on the v^hole tahsil has been Rs. 20,701, or 
8, 9 pey oeni on the existing ravenue, which amounted to Rs. 2,09,859. 
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Across the Jnmna^ the landowners are principally Rajpiits of the Sengar, 
Parihar^ and Kachhwaha clans. With the exception of 
the villages belonging to the Bhareh Eaja^ a few that 
have been confiscated for rebellion, and the village of Birori, they are all held by 
cultivating communities. The prevailing tribe in the Dnab is the SiQgiya 
sub-division of the Sanadh Brahmans, of which the most prominent members are 
M4nik Chand of Roshangpur and Pitam Singh of BiMwan. Next come the 
Sengars, with their chief, the Raja of Bhareh, who first planted the Brahmans 
here, and the Sengar Raja of Jagamanpur in the Jalann district, who possesses 
a few villages. The following statement shows the caste of proprietors and the 
areas held by them in the cis-Jiimna portion of the parganah:— 


Caste. 

No. of 
siiarers. 

No. of 
estates. 

A Tea. tn 
acres. 

Eevenue. 

) Avekagb 

} 

Area per 
head. 

Hevenue per 
head. 

Eevenne-rate 
per acre. 





Us, 


Rs. 

a. 

Bs. a. p. 

Brahman, 

925 

123 

62,139 

79.370 

67 

85 

8 

14 5 

Ttakur, 

607 

92 

62,827 

' 59,950! 

104 

118 

2 

12 2 

BaKal, 

73 

29 

8,260 

14,9901 

113 

205 

3 

1 13 0 

Fa/ath, 

175 

13 

4,485 

8,7001 

26 

49 

7 

1 15 0 

Khatri, 

iO 

2 
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1,76 i! 

9S 
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0 

1 12 8 

Different castes 

5S5 
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34,71 )| 

4 2 

61 
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1 7 4 

Husaln.aas, •«« 

88 

1« 

4,609 

7,100 
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80 
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1 8 8 

Total, 

2,3^3 

329 

157,091 

2,06,680 

67 

88 

1 

15 0 


Transfers. 


There are no statistics available for the castes of the cultivating communities. 
In the trans-Jumna tract, transfers have been few during the currency of 
the past settlement. The only case of importance is 
Birori, a Parih4r village on the Knari. One-half the vil¬ 
lage community got in debt to the well-known house of the Chaubes of Andavva, 
and when the debt amounted to Rs. 6,000, the Chaubes obtained a mortgage deed, 
on which they sued in 1861; a decree was obtained, and it was agreed to liquidate 
the debt by yearly instalments of Rs. 500, but it was also stipulated that any 
failure in the instalments would involve their forfeiture and execution of the 
decree for the whole amount. The Parih4rs had paid off 
about Rs. 2,500, when, owing, they say, to the interven¬ 
tion of the dasohra holidays, they were late with one instalment. The creditors 
at once foreclosed and got possession of one-half the village, and the 
Paribars lost not only their laud, but the instalments that they had paid. The 
new landlords at once raised the rental of their share, which paid only Rs. 300 
as revenue, to Rs. 1,233. ' This is fortunately the only case of money¬ 
lenders getting a footing in the villages across the Jumna, and is conspicuous 


Trans-Jumna. 
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by its want of eq^uity as by its rarity. In other villages the transfers have been 
confined to mortgages and sales from one sharer to another, and as these are 
often not recorded, the table of transfers given below for this tract must be con¬ 
sidered imperfect. In the cis-Jnnma tract, Baniyas have obtained possession 
of 31 mahals, though, as many of the landholders are in debt to the money¬ 
lenders, their acquisitions will probably be considerably increased during the 
currency of the px'esent settlement. There are no materials from which I can give 
the castes of vendors and purchasers in this parganah, but statistics are avail¬ 
able to show that between 1840 and 1870 as much as 5,375 acres, or 12 per 
cent, of the total area payingrevenue passed out of the hands of the agrionltural 
to the non-agricultural classes in this parganah. The following statement 
shows the acreage transferred during the currency of Mr. Gubbins’ settlement 


StaUment of the transfers of landed propertif from 1841 to 1871, 
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3 3 2 
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1 6 12 3 
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unknown 

1 

12 

11 
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0 

14 

1 

Second decade 
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1 i 0 0 

1 11 1 

5,241 

7 8 5 

1 

14 

10 

1.739 
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66 4 
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2 

1 

2 

962 
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0 

11 

3 
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7,441 

7 6 Oj 

1 8 8 

6,071 

10 11 9 

1 

12 

6 

2,212 

11 13 8 

1 

8 
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0 
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... 
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First decade,... 

^ 1,056 

6 3 8 

2 7 8 

6,181 

6 12 3 
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2 

1 

2 
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0 

11 

3 

Third decade 

7,441 

17 6 9 

1 8 8 

6,071 

lO 11 9 

1 

12 

6 

2,691 

117 6 





32 

unknown 

1 12. 6 

283 

unknown 

. 2 

0 

(1 

' 1,427 |Unknown 


... 


Total, 

9,742 

j_7 8 n 

... 

18,443 

8 1 9 

- 

8,734 

j 7 16 6 



Where the price is unknown, the average in the totals is calculated on the 
acreage of which the price is known. The revenue per acre on the total area is 
given except in the harkha tract of the cis-Jumna portion, which excludes ravines. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Auraiya contained 481 inhabited 

^ , sites, of which 305 had less than 200 inhabit- 

Population, 

ants ; 131 had between 200 and 500 ; 40 had between 
500 and 1,000; three had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 2,000 
and SjOOOt- The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Auraiya 
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witli 6,459. The settlement records show 348 mah5.1s or estates. The total 
popnlation in 1872 numbered 108,549 souls (49,010 females), giving 355 to 
the square mile or 627 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to reli¬ 
gion, there were 102,944 Hindus, of whom 46,319 were females and 5,605 
Musalmans, amongst whom 2,691 were females. Distributing the Hindu popu¬ 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 18,295 Brahmans, 
of whom 8,1T6 were females: 12,075 Rajputs, including 4,991 females; 5,168 
Baniyas (2,439 females), \\hilst the great mass of the population is included 
in ^Hhe other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 67,406 souls, 
of whom 30,773 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in 
this parganah are the Kanauji 3 ^a (11,374), Gaur, and Sanadh (1,525). The 
chief Rajput ckns are the Ohauhan (1,226), Gaur, Sikarwdr (4,324), Kachhwdha 
(2,026), Rathor, Parihdr (2,471), Bhadauriya, Gahlot, Ohandel, Bais, Dh^kra, 
and Raghubansi. The Baniyas belong to the Baranwdl (2,353), Agarwal, Ka- 
sarwani, and Ajndhiyahisi sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes the most nu¬ 
merous are the Cham4r (17,717), Db4nak (2,170), Gadariya (4,128), Kahar 
(1,585), Teli (2,136), Dhobi (1,450), Kumhar (1,659), Eajjam (2,646), Kori 
( 3 , 132 ), Lodha (5,240), Abir (4,654), Kayatb (1,557), Mallah (2,789), Lohir 
(1,227), Barhai (1,526), Kacbbi (4,452), and Banjara (1,032). The following 
castes with less than one thousand numbers each also occur:—Khatik, Bharbhunja, 
Sonar, Darzi, Bari, Naddaf, Bliat;, Kbakrob, Tamboli, Bairagi, Patwa, Kurmf, 
Pariya, Niiniya, Baheliya, Jat, and Mali. The Musalmans are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (1,896), Sayyids (196), Pathans (2,082), and Mughals (54). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen¬ 
sus of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations, adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

326 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 3,249 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,575 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 24,631 in agricultural operations ; 4,346 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances,. 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,595 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 424 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 6,237 as landholders, 60,469 as 
cultivators, and 41,843 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,812 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 59,539 
gotils. Parganah Auraiya is made up of the old Akbari parganahs of Patti 
Nakkat on the west, Shaiganpnr or Suganpur in the middle, and Deokali or 
Auraiya on the east. Some time after the cession it formed a portion of the 
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Cawnpore ’’district/but was annexed to Etawa prior to the settlement under 
Regulation IX. of I 83»^. Subsequently the Bhareh portion was added to it from the 
Janibrast parganah^ and^ in 1857, twenty villages across the Chambal, comprising 
the Akbari parganah of Parihara or Sandaus, were annexed, making the origi- 
nal revenue Es. 2,12,356. 

Babarpur, a village in parganah Auraiya of the Etawa district, is distant 
some 24 miles south-east of Etawa, on the Kalpi road. The population in 1872 
numbered 698, or with Sarai Babarpur, 1,199. The two sites are generally 
known as Sarai Babarpur. It is called after Babar, who used it as a baiting- 
place. The sarai stands near the village site and was built in the time of Alm^s 
Ali Khan, the Oudh governor or manager (Khwiija Miintazim) ; and a fort was 
erected near it by one of his servants. The village now belongs to a Kayath 
family. There is a good bazar, and markets are held on Wednesdays and Sundays, 
when a considerable trade in salt, gram, and castor-oil, for which the place is 
noted, is carried on not only for the parganah itself but for the neighbouring 
parts of Jalaun and Gwaliar. 

Bakewar, a village in parganah Bharthna of the Et4wa district, on the 
Et^wa and Kaipi road, is distant 13 miles south-east from Etawa. The popula¬ 
tion in 1872 was 2,619. l\ere is a first-class police-station and a village school 
here. From tlie elevation of its site Bakewar is evidently a place of consider¬ 
able antiquity. The inhabitants are principally Brahmans and Muhammadans. 
Bakewar was the scene of several engagements with the Auraiya rebels during 
the mutiny, and is noticed in the district article under the head of History.” 

Barhpura, a village in the Etawa parganah of the Etawa district, situated on 
the customs line between the Jumna and the Ghambal, is distant 19 miles south¬ 
west from Etawa and two miles to the west of the Gwaliar road. The popu¬ 
lation in 1872 was 987. There is a police-station here. Barhpura was former¬ 
ly the head-quarters of the Jiinibrdst tahsili, which was broken up in 1843. It 
was to this place that the ladies of the station were sent on the first outbreak 
of the mutiny. The resident zamind^r is Rao Umrao Singh, a Bhadauriya 
Thakur, owning the headship of the Raja of Bhadawar, from whose ancestors his 
family derived the title of Edo. 

. BArona kalam, a village to the north-west of the Bidhuna parganah, and the 
site of a Great Trigonometrical Survey station, is distant about 24 miles 
from Etawa. The population in 1872 was 2,822. It was founded about 200 
years ago by one Harchand Rai, aKanauJiya Brahman, whose descendants still 
reside here and have founded a small bazar, at which salt and cloth are soM to 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages. The Great Trigonometrical Survey 
piEai: is placed on a fort-crowned mound close to the village site. 

Bela, a village in parganah Bidhuna of the Etdwa district, on the Etdwa 
and Kananj road, close to the Panda Hadi, is distant 42 miles east from Etdwa. 
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The population, in 1872, nombered 2,102 souls. Bela was formerly a tab&ili 
town and the head of several parganahs. Before the formation of the present 
district, the eastern half of it was knowm as the snb-colleetorate of Bela and 
wms subordinate to the Collector of Farukhabad. The sub-collector lived at 
Fhaphiind, whence the tahsili was removed to the more central position of 
Bidlmna after tlie mutiny, and since then the place has fallen off greatly. The 
town is commanded by a fort belonging to the zamiadars of the place, who are 
Kachhwaha Thakurs. It is situated on a lofty khera and was formerly a walled 
town ; traces of the old gates still remain. The houses of the town are princi¬ 
pally of mud and are separated by narrow lanes, a few of which are metalled* 
There is a good town school in the place. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaulddari 
Act) is in force in Bela, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering 
five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 270. The number of houses in 
the town during the same year was 893, and of these 307 were assessed with a 
house-tax averaging Re. 1-9-11 per house assessed and Re. 0-5-0 per head of the 
population. This with a balance of Rs. 46 from the previous year gave an income 
of Rs. 718, of which Rs. 611 were expended in wages and public improvements. 

Bhaeeh, a taluka of pargauah Auraiya, is situated at the confluence of the 
Jumna aad Charabal in the south of the district. It is owned by a family of 
Sengar Rajputs, some account of whom has been given in the district notice. 
Bhareh, the chief village of the taluka, is distant 31 miles as the crow flies from 
Etawa. As early as 1803, it was found necessary to attach temporarily the Bhareh 
estate, but it was soon afterwar.Is released.^ The first settlement from 1210 to 1212 
fasli was made with Rao Mokat Singh at a revenue of Rs. 5,280, which was conti¬ 
nued for the second triennial settlement, 1213 to 1215 fasl% and the quarten- 
nial settlement was made at Rs. 5,489 for from 1216 to VZld fasli. The first 
quinquennial settlement from 1219 to 1224 fadi was also made with him at 
Rs. 6,501, which was confirmed to his son Partab Singh at the same revenue for 
the second settlement for five years, and this sum continued to be the revenue 
until Mr. Gqbbins’ settlement in 1840. He assessed the revenue on nine villages 
at Rs. 6,000, giving a rate of Re. 1-6-2 per acre on the assessable area ^ The 
taluka now contains ten villages, which have been settled by Mr, Orosthwaite 
with the following results :— 


Village. 

Rental. 

Valua- 
: tion. 

Past re¬ 
venue. 

t Present 
rerenue. 

Village, j 

Rental. 

Valua¬ 

tion. 

Past re¬ 
venue.- 

Present 

revenue. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


' Rs, 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Bhareh, ... 

982 

1,623 

650 

760 

Nibi, 

1,088 

1,167 

650 

600 

Chakarpura, 

210 

256 1 

84 

lOO 

Solakhra, 

1,001 

1,079 

397 

550 

Harauli, 

5,929 

6,859 

[ 2,600 

2,900 

Achhrauli, 

617 

902 

275 

450 

Kacheri, 

[,627 

2,585 

i 900 

1,200 

Imilia, ... 

389 

457 

150 

200 

Mahua Sonda, 

1,146 

i 

1,245 

600 

1 650 

Pathara,... 

1,088 

2,342 

490 

1,000 


^Board’s Rec., December 20, 1803, No. 25. ® II, Set. Bep., 279, which giyei the soil rates. 
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Besides thetaliika^ the estate, now under the Court of Wards, has Villages in 
the Auraiya parganah* 

Bharthna, a tahsil and parganah of the Etawa district, is bounded on the 
north by the Mainpuri district; on the south by Gvvaliar; on the west by 
parganah Etawa, and on the east by parganahs Bidinina, Phaphtiud, and 
Auraiya. The total area at settlement was 266,803 acres, of which 58,863 
acres were recorded as barren: 39,376 as jungle and ravines ; 5,901 as groves; 
11,571 acres as free of revenue; 23,686 acres as culturable waste, and 127,606 
acres as cultivated, or including revenue-free cultivation, 135,858 acres (61,250 
acres irrigated). The parganah comprises^ a narrow strip of country running 

^ through the district from north to south, formirjt-y three 

General appearance. . ,. . . / n i ■» i 

natural divisions: (I) the north, low-lyingpacAdr tract; 

(2) the central, high-lying pAdr tract; and (3) the trans-Jumna tract or par. Com¬ 
mencing from the north,' the parganah is intersected from east to west by six rivers 
—the Puraha, Ahneya, Sengar, Jumna, Chambal, and the Gw4nri, which last forms 
the boundary towards Gwaliar. The Ganges canal runs in the, same direction 
almost through the centre of the parganah, and close to it is the East Indian Rail¬ 
way. With the exception of a sand-hill which crops up in the west, the entire 
northern tract lies low and is indented with hollows which in the rains form jhils 
almost large enough, in some instances, to deserve the name of lakes, and which 
never dry up all the year round. The extent of 7zia?^ all over thiwS tract is very 
considerable, and there are numerous raised and more or less fortified village 
sites cropping up amid the level z/sar plains. Towards the Piiraha, a gradual 
rise begins which dips as it passes that river, and then continues, still dotted 
with many jhils, till, after giving place to the Ahneya, it reaches the Sengar. 
The high-lying tract begins on the southern bank of the Sengar, and here the 
character of the country entirely changes. Leaving all traces of usar behind, 
it rolls upwards in successive gentle undulations till it finally terminates in a 
high ridge honey-combed with ravines overlooking the Jumna. Beneath this 
ridge lies the littoral of the river, all of which is alluvial, and part of it is sub¬ 
ject to marked fluvial action every year. Across the river comes another ridge 
much of the same character, which ends in the Ohambal valley, and, beyond that 
river, ravines again occur whichhardly disappear until the southernmost bounda¬ 
ry of the parganah is reached. The soils change with the character of the 
country, and though the basis of all the soils is d4mat or loam, we have in the 
north, around the basins of the jhils that are so common there, much mattiydr 
ox clay, which when of an inferior quality is known as jhdhar. South of the 
Sengar, sand and sandy-loam predominate varied with good plots lying in the 
depressions between the undulations in the alluvial tract at the foot of the J umna 
ridge. ’^Here the loam and sand shade off into each other to form a soil 


1 Principally from Mr. W. B. Neale’s report of April, 1871. 
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sijled harda^ which may be considered an inferior loam or a superior sand, 
In these low-placed tracts the moisture collects and remains, and though the 
water lies at a great depth below the surface, springs are commonly met with 
and render irrigation remunerative, though laborious. The had sloping land 
along the Jumna and Chambal ridges is known as harhha, and is almost always 
surrounded by a soil of a reddish-yellow tinge which, thongh much cut up hy 
ravines, is good. The alluvial edges of both rivers, as a rule, exhibit a fine 
dark soil known as hacMr^ and that known as tir lies on the very edge of the 
river, and fertilised by the annual inundations is especially productive. About 
one-third of the parganah from the northern boundary to the Sengar is irrigat¬ 
ed from the canal and the remainder from wells, which vary in their irrigation 
capabilities with the character of the soil and the depth of the water from the 
surface.^ 

There is no more certain Indication of the character of a tract than its 
crops : thus, in the pachdr^ the rahi forms 41 per cant, 
of the total cultivation ; in the gJidf it falls to 36 per 
oent,, and in the par to 29 per cent. Again wheat, barley, and i^Viar form 36 
per cent, of the total cultivation in the paclidr and 29 and 25 per cent, respec¬ 
tively in the other two tracts. Cotton covers only 9 per cent, of the total 
cultivation in the tract to the north of the Sengar, increasing to 19 per cent, in 
the dry tract between that river and the Jumna and to 20 per cent, in the 
tract to the south of the Jumna. A farther proof of the dryness of the soil is 
seen in the area under Idjra^ which rises from 6 per cent, in the pachdr to 
23 per cent, in the ghdr and 45 per cent, in the pdr. For the whole parganah 
63 per cent, of hharif cultivation does not show a veij thriving soil. During 
the thirty years preceding the present settlement the average price of grain 
in the pachdr and ghdr rose in the last decade 51*4 per 
cent over the average price of the first decade, but in 
the pdr the rise was only 1*72 per cent, Mr. ITeale accounts for this striking 
difference by the influence of the famine of 1837-38, which lasted much longer 
in.the hare, barren^?’ tract than in the country to the north of the Jumna, 
The average of the first decade in the pdr tract is greatly reduced by this cir¬ 
cumstance. Another cause is the slowness with which an isolated tract begins 

to participate in the results of the increasing competition going on outside its 
boundaries. The present prices in the trans-Jumna tract are much below 
those of the main area of the parganah, but they are much more nearly on a 
par now than they were in the previous ten years. No doubt, with advancing 
security and means of communication, the inequality will almost entirely 
disappear. As it is, it is safe to conclude that in the mainland of the parganah 
prices have about doubled; and across the Jumna a little less than donbled.^' 

^ See farlligr district notice iinier' Irrigatioa.’ 

a29 
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The earlier settlements of the tract now comprised in the parganali have been 

sufficiently described in the district notice. The ex- 
Settlements. . . 

pinng revenue of the past settlement amounted to 
Rs. 2,83,878, falling at Es. 2-9-7 per cultivated acre of the old settlement 
area. Mr. Gubbins’ assessment appears to have been heaviest in the pacMr 
and progressively lighter in the glidr and 'pcir^ and the remissions subsequently 
made bear out this opinion : they numbered 41 cases, amounting to Es. 7,244 in 
the pacMr ; 23 cases, amounting to Rs. 3,062, in the ghdr^ and none at all in the 
and in the last tract there have been no alienations except by confiscation on 
account of rebellion. But, on the whole, setting aside the trans-Jumna tract, 
the assessment was a heavy one. Excepting in that tract, Mr. Gubbins carried 
out his anti-talukadiiri policy and broke up all the large estates, settling them 
either with the tenants, or 'where these could not scrape together sufficient 
means, selling them by public auction. At these sales the Bhuteli Brahman 
Kishan Baldeo and the family of Chaubd Jawala Parshad have been able to 
collect together their large estates in the parganah which now comprise 32 whole 
villages and 43 shares in villages, besides innamerable mortgages. The annual 
admitted net profits in the case of one of them amounts to 13 per cent, on his 
outlay, whilst, in reality, 20 to 23 per cent, would be nearer the mark (see 
further page 339). 

The following statement compares the past and present areas of the par¬ 
ganah at settlement:— 




VnassisiahU. 



Assessable, 



Settle¬ 

ment. 


i 

(_ 

a 

o 

fe 

C3 

Grores and 
ravines. 

Total. 

Old waste. 

New waste. 

Cultivated. 

Total, 

Grand total. 

Past, ... 

104,870 

12 

6,855 

n 0,737 

11,793 

22,071 

109,163 

143,027 

253,764 

Present, 

72,511 

12,484 

1 32,736 

117,711 

115,611 

20,090 

2,353 

126,331 

148,774 

266,485 

Pinal re¬ 
port. 

58,663 

13,571 

1 45,277 

22,297 

1,389 

127,606 

151,292 

266,80a 


The increase in area amounts to about five per cent., and is chiefly due 
to a more careful survey of the raviny ground to the south of the Jumna. In this 
tract, cultivation has increased 44'2 per cent., against 22*4 per cent, in the 
Duab proper. The few patches of good land towards the centre of this pdr 
tract had long ago been cultivated, but the pressure of population and the 
inoveased value of land have driven the people to bank up the sloping edges of 
the ravines, and by unceasing industry to endeavour to extract the most they 

_ . can from an unfavourable soil. The percentage of 

. Iirigatioa. . * i/ 

irrigation to cultivation at last settlement in the 2 >ctchdr 
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tract was 71‘2j and is now 79‘2, or an increase of only eight per cent. In the 
gli&f tract, the old returns show 51 *8 per cent., against 23*6 at present, which 
would give a ftiil of 28 per cent., and in the pir irrigation has risen 
from 3*68 to 6*23 per cent. There is every reason to believe that the statistics 
of irrigation, at the past settlement, were greatly exaggerated. The survey 
was made immodiately after the great famine of 1837-38, and wherever the 
amins saw the trace of an old well, or a hollow that looked as if it might 
have been a well, they put down the adjoining fields as wet.’' To this 
must be added the curious fact that with the diminished rain-fall and 
decreased moisture, due perhaps to the demands on the Jumna on account 
of the great canals, the 'water in many places has receded from six to 
nine feet from its former level. “ The nature of the gliar country,” writes 
Mr. Heale, could never have been favourable to wells. Except on the 
Jumna ridge and a few other favoured localities, there are very few springs. 
The high sandy tracts are all dry, and the adjacent light soils, though they 
admit of well sinking, still the subsoil is so treacherous that w^ells are both 
expensive and insecure. They need constant repairs and must be faced either 
with wood or with coils of arhar stalk, &c. The depth at which water is met is 
also great. On the immediate edge of the Sengar it is occasionally as near as 
30 feet, but this is the exception. The ordinary depth is from 40 feet to 50 
feet. This is within a radius of about a mile from the river. After that there 
is a steady increase. In the next two miles the average depth is about 65 feet, 
and from that to the ridge of the Jumna it goes on increasing till it reaches the 
hiorh figure of between 95 and 110. Wells have there been measured in mv 

O O 90 

presence where the water is 105 or 106 feet below the surface. The runs for 
working them are at a very steep angle, and the tipper end or head over the 
well month is raised from 10 to 15 feet above the level of the ground and 
has to be of solid construction. The cost of making such wells is therefore 
large, added to which is the necessity of employing very powerful cattle. 
A pair of bullocks fit for such work cost about Es. 80 or more. Then, 
again, the time consumed by the passage of the leathern bucket down and up 
so great a space diminishes the extent of land irrigable in a given time. 
These facts all tell against irrigation, especially when it is remembered that 
in the last thirty years the price of cattle has nearly doubled. Looking, 
therefore, at the general capability of the ^whole tract, it is not surprising 
that a quarter (or little less) of its area should be irrigated. And the 
crop returns confirm this view. They show 64 per cent, of hharif^ 23 of 
which is hdjra —a sure indication of poor dry soil. And in the rabi only 
4 per cent, is wheat” During the year of measurement, 25,933 acres were 
irrig<ated from wells, '3,032 acres from ponds, and 32,285 acres from the 
canal. 
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The rents recorded in the village papers in this parganah are no fair indica¬ 
tion of the fall value of the soil. Concealment of the 
true assets seems to be universal, and the papers showed 
only the following assets at settlement:— Pachdr^ Rs. 2,26,204 ^qMv^ Rs. 2,15,028 1 
and par, Rs. 45,366, or a total of Rs. 4,86,688* In order to ascertain the rates 
prevalent for each class of soil, inquiries were made as to the rents actually 
paid, and these were checked by the rents paid in standard villages where the 
maximum rates leviable had been imposed or nearly reached. The rates had 
further to be corrected for land cultivated on favourable terras by the proprie¬ 
tors themselves, for lands held free of rent, and for lands held by prescriptive 
occupants who either refused or could not pay the full rental. Partition cases 
in which the value of the seer land was adjudged by arbitration and the rentals 
of the estates of some of the new landlords both served as checks to the estimate 
in this parganah, and the outcome of the inquiry was the following ascertained 
rent-rates per acre on the artificial and natural soils: — 

Rents-rates on artificial soils. 




Mjlnjha. 

Tract. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 










1 st claES. 

2nd. 

ard. 


1st class. 

2nd. j 

1 st class. 

2nd. 


n». a. 

Rs. a. 

Es. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Ru. a. 

Rf. A. 

I*ach&r, 

10 1 

8 12 

7 0 1 

6 4 

6 9 ’ 

«** 

8 8 


Ghir, ... 

8 12 

7 14 

7 0 

6 4 

e 2 

5 14 

4 IS 

4 e 

nr, 

i 

... 

... 


5 4 

M. 

4 6 

... 


R^fit^nates on natural soils. 


Boll. 

Pachar 

and 

gliar. 

Par, 

Kachar. 

T^r. 

Soil. 

. 

PacMr 

and 

ghar. 

Soil. 

rir. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 


Rs. a. 


Rs. a. p. 

Bninat wet 1st. 

5 4 


6 2 

»•« 

Mattiyar wet, 

S 4 

Bhiir wet, ... 

3 16 0 

Ditto 2nd, 

4 6 


6 4 


Ditto dry, 

3 8 ' 

Do. dry 1st, 

3 1 0 

Ditto dry 1st, 

» 8 

3 8 

4 6 

8 12 

Jh4bar 1st, 

a 10 

Do. 2nd, 

1 12 0 

Ditto 2nd, 

2 10 

1 12 

3 8 

6 9 

Ditto 2i\d, 

1 5 

Bo. rariny, 

1 2 6 

Ditto Srd, 

... 

0 14 

1 12 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


During the twelve years after the mutiny the enhancements in the rental show 
in the 48*5 per cent, of the cultivated ai’ea enhanced 31 per bent. ; in 

the 35 per cent, of the cultivated area raised 71 per cent., and in the 
fir 68 per cent, of the cultivation raised 42 per cent, The following statement 
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stows the average rent-rate per acre on enhancement by consent, suit in court, 
and on change of tenant in each tract:— 


Tract, 

Total cultivated 
area. 

Enhanced by 

Stih-mhanetd in 
wnder^nants of 

Consent. 

Suit. 

Change. 

Total. 

Proprie¬ 

tors. 

Cultiva¬ 

tors. 

Pacliar area, ... , 

57,604 

27,017 

458 

400 

27,876 

90S 

2,010 

Kate per acre,... 

3-14-5 

4-1-1 

4-3-8 

5-1-1 

4-1-6 

4-2-10 

4-9-2 

Ghar area, ... ... ' 

62,207 

21,576 

118 

186 

21,880 

1,221 

1,109 

Bate per acre,... ... 

S-1-5 

3-14-9 

S-14-1 

2-8-9 

3-10-5 

3-15-2 

4-4-9 

Par area, 

16,147 

11,046 

11 

17 

11,074 

... 

739 

Bate per acre,... ... 

2-13-7 

1-8-0 

4-5-9 

3-0-19 

1-8-0 

... 

1-9-6 

Total area, ... j 

136,868 

59,632 

587 

603 

60,829 

2,! 29 

3,858 

Bate per acre,... ... | 

3-6-5 

3-8-S 

4-3-7 

4-3-5 

3-8-10 

4-0-9 j 

3-14-9 


Nearly the entire enhancement was made by consent, and the result of all th^e 
inquiries gave an assumed rental assets of 6,28,180, or Rs. 1,41,491 more 
than that recorded in the existing rentals of the whole parganah, including the 


mudfi villages. On this Mr. Neale proposed an assessment of Es. 3,14,090, 
falling at Rs. 2-9-0| per cultivated acre of the new measurement in thepacAdr, 
at Rs. 2-4-0 in the gMr^ and at Re. 1-10-4 in the par. The following table 


compares these statistics for the revenue-paying area only. 



Area. 

Mevmue. 

Incidence of 
revenue on 

Incidence of reve¬ 
nue with cesses on 

Settlement. 

Totsd. 

Caltira- 

tei. 

Without 
, cesses^ 

With 

cesses. 

Total 

area. 

Cultiva¬ 

tion. 

Total 

area. 

CulUvap 

tion. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Es. 

Ks. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

past, 

241,496 

101,234 

2,63,877 

2,81,603 

l 1 5 

2 9 8 

12 8 

2 12 S 

Present, 

264,051 

126,331 

2,93,180 

1 Add 
muafi. 

3,22,498 

2,09' 

12 6 

2 5 1 

1 6 0 

2 S 10 

Pinal r^ort, 

266,803 

127,606] 

^ 3,00,5S7 

3,32,780 

12 11 

2 6 11 

1 4 11 

2 10 2 


The asSiimed revenue of the twelve revenue-free villages is Rs. 20,910, on 
which the cesses at ten per cent, amount to Rs. 2,091. The net increase on 


the old assessment amounts, therefore, to about 16'4 per cent. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Bharthna contained 929 inha¬ 
bited sites, of which 701 had less than 200 inhabit- 
Popuiation. ^ between 200 and 500 ; 48 had between 

500 and 1,000; three had between 1,000 and 2,000; and three had between 2,000 
and 3,000. There are no to vns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants in the 
parganah. 

The total population numbered 148,922 souls (66,517 females), giving 358 
to the square mile and 718 to the square mile of cultivation. Classified 
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according to religion, there were 144,496 Hindus, of whom 64,460 were females 
and 4,426 Musalm^ns, amongst whom 2,057 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 24,488 
Brahmans, of whom 10,776 were females; 12,007 Eajputs, including 4,885 
females ; 7,156 Banijas (3,310 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 100,845 souls, of whom 45,489 were females. The principal Brahman 
sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujija (9,429,) Gaur (2,225), 
and Sanadh (12,268). The Rajputs belong to the Chauh^n (5,862), Gaur (417), 
Sikarw^r (556), Kachhw^ha (1,485), Rathor (372), Parihar (683), Bhadauriya 
(1,047), Gahlot (246), Ohandel (138), Bais (336), DLakara, Raghubans, Jadon, 
Tomar, Gaharwar, Tonwar, and Jaiswar clans. The Baniyas belong to the 
Baranwal (3,536), Agarwal, Kasarwdai, Mahesri (556), Saraugi (499), and 
Awadhiya sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes of the census returns the 
following have more than one thousand members each :—Chamdr (23,160), 
Dhanak (3,056), Garariya (4,542), Kahar (3,283), Bharbbunja (1,213), Son4r 
(1,005), Teli (2,723), Dhobi (2,140), Kumhar (2,362), Nai (3,341), Koli (5,374), 
Lodha (2,546), Ahir (21,614), Kayath (1,355), Lobar (1,049), Barhai (2,595) 
and Kdchhi (10,983). The following have less than one thousand members 
each :—Khatik, Darzi, Bdri, Mallah, Dhnna, Bh4t, Kh4krob, Tamoli, Bairagi, 
Patwa, Knrmi, Joshi, Nunera, Baheliya, Banjara, Nat, Jdt, Mali, Gtijar, Dharhi, 
Panda, and Miumar. Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (922), 
Sayyids (256), Mughals (85), and Pathans (2,353) ; the remainder are entered 
without distinction of race. The population has increased between 1853 and 
1865 by 6*75 per cent., and between 1865 and 1872 by 7*04 per cent., and the 
greater portion of this increase must have taken place amongst the agricultural 
population, for there are no new marts, nor has the trade of the parganah increased 
to any remarkable extent. 

The proprietors comprise Brahmans of the Kanaujiya division, Rajpiits or 
Thdkurs, Kdyaths, a few Baniyas, AMrs and Lodhas, 
and one Musalman family. The cultivators are also 
chiefly Brahmans, then come Chamars, Ahirs, and a good number of the indus^ 
trious Kachhis. To the south of the Jumna, Thakurs, chiefly Chauh^ns, pre¬ 
dominate as proprietors and cultivators. Chakarnagar formerly belonged to a 
Chauhan Raja, and when the taluka was broken up after the mutiny, most of 
the villages were conferred upon members of the same clan. The prevalence 
of Brahmans to the north of the Jumna is accounted for by the supposition 
that, during the Musalmdn period, the Rajput proprietors recorded their family 
priests as lessees and managers of their estates in the hope of escaping exactions, 
whilst to the south of the Jumna sufficient protection was given by the inac¬ 
cessible natui^e of the country, .It is oertninly the case that certain Erahmar^ 


Proprietary body. 
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and Rajpnt families ys ere, until recently, possessed of mucli local influence and 
property, and that they always continued to keep the parganah free from Mu- 
salman intruders. Most of the talukas were broken up in 1840, and the ^il^ 
lages were settled with the resident proprietary eommonities on their paying 
up the amount of arrears due. In this way, most of the tenures became either 
zamindari under single proprietors or pattidari under small coparcenary bodies 
At the settlement there were 294 zamindari mahals, 73 pattidari, and 18 bhaya- 
chi&ra. Most of the latter are due to the difficulty experienced hy the Eaja 
of Chakarnagar in dealing with his tenantry. He allowed sub-settlements to 
be made with them and received eighteen per cent, on the land-revenue as 
mdlihdna. The bhayachara mahals on the north bank of the Jiimna are, with 
the exception of three or four Lodha communities, large intermixed estates 
extending for some miles and belong to Eajpufcs. Five estates— viz., Lakhna 
Eairi Khera, Aheripur, Bake war and Indraukhi have been given to Raja Jas- 
want Rao, revenue-free in perpetuity and seven other estates—Biaspur, 
Dharmpura, Baraukh, Ujhiani, Baseha, Purioli, and Mahpdlpnr—were given 
revenue-free for his life. 

The alienations during the currency of the past settlement before the mutiny, 

by auction sale for recovery of arrears of revenue, com- 
Alienations. j ? 

prised 13 whole villages having an area of 7,608 acres 

and paying a"revenue of Rs. 9,074. The price brought was Rs. 55,923, giving 
an average of Rs. 7-5-7 per acre and 6*08 years’ purchase of the revenue 
Forced sales by order of the Civil Courts comprised two whole villages and 
portions of six others, having an area of 3,625 acres, and paying a land-revenue 
of Es. 2,384. The price brought was Rs. 7,127, giving an average of 
Rs. 1-11-0^ per acre and 2*9 years’ purchase of the land-revene. Besides these 
39 whole villages and 13 portions were transferred by forced sale, but the prices 
are unknown. Private sales comprised 17 whole villages and 38 portions of 
villages having an area of 26,192 acres and paying a land revenue of 
Rs. 30,847. The price brought was Es. 1,05,494, giving an average price of 
Rs. 3-15-3 per acre and 3*3 years’ purchase of the land-revenue. Besides these, 30 
whole villages and 26 portions of villages were transferred, of which the prices 
are not recorded. The entire result before the mutiny gives an average price 
of Rs. 4-7-2J per acre and of 3*9 years’ purchase of the land-revenue. After 
the mutiny the forced sales comprised only 880 acres, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 1,121; the price brought was Rs. 7,720, giving Rs. 8-12-4 per acre and 6*9 
years’ purchase of the land-revenue. The transfers between 1857 and 1869, by 
private sale, comprise 21,668 acres, paying a revenue of Es. 24,674 and the price 
brought was Rs. 1,96,409, giving Rs. 9-1-OJ per acre and 7*9 years’ purchase 
of the land-revenue. The prices of one whole village and 16 portions of vil¬ 
lages are unknown. The percentage of rise on enforced sales made before the 
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mutiny is Rs. 56-9-4, and on private sales is Rs. 129-5*0. Contrary to the received 
opinion, Mr. Neale thinks that the surest guide to the true rise in price is to be 
found in the returns of public sale by auction for arrears. He may be right, 
for these sales were not caused by the pressure of the settlement then existing. 
They were for arrears accruing under the old settlements, and out of the 47 
estates, 33 were sold in 1841-42, and the remainder between 1852 and 1854, 
at the termination of the farming leases for which they had been let. The 
general result shows like prices that land has doubled its value since the mutiny. 

Parganah Bharthna ivas formed in 1857 chiefly from parganahs Lakhna 
and Rawain. The area of these two parganahs was 
229,382 acres, with a revenue of Rs. 2,93,373, and of 
this, lands assessed at Rs. 2,29,001 were taken to form the new parganah. At 
the same time 25 villages, assessed at Rs. 21,142, were received from 
Parukhabad, talukas Ohakarnagar and Sahson, assessed at Es. 31,332, were 
received from the old Janibr^st parganah, and the Ohakarnagar talukaddr’s 
allowance of Rs. 1,985 on 26 villages also fell in making up the revenue to 
Es. 2,83,460 : thus — 


Lakhna and Rawain, ... 

Chakaraagar and Sahson, ... ... ... 

Talukadari allowance on 26 villages in Chakarnagar, 
Sakatpur Airwa m Farukhabad (25 villages), 

Total Rs. 


Revenue, 

Es. 

2,29,001 

31,332 

1,985 

21,142 

2,83,460 


Occupations. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 377 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 3,477 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 2,350 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 35,385 in agricultural operations; 4,975 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub¬ 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 5,243 persons r'eturned 
as labourers and 528 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula¬ 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 7,546 as landholders, 
93,502 as cultivators, and 47,874 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
Agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,176 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
82,405 ^uls. The percentage of agriculturists is very high, and there are no 
large townshi|m. The villages are, as a rule, sornewhat small, with a number of 
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ontlying hamlets which are increasing every year, a sign alike of secntity and 
of grow’ing industry in farming. 

Bharthna, a village in the parganah and tahsili of the same name in the 
Etawa district, is distant 12 miles from Etawa, on the East Indian Railway. 
The popidation, in 1872, was only 553. Bharthna or Bharthn^n is the 
seat of the head-quarters of the tahsili for which it was selected hy 
Mr. Hume on account of its central position at the time w^hen he re¬ 
arranged the boundaries of the different parganahs. The tahsili along with 
the police-station, distillery godown, post-ofi&ce, sarai, and lie on the north 
side of the line close to the railway station. The village is a quarter of a mile 
further to the north and derives its name from its founder, Bharat Singh. The 
zamindars are Sabarn Brahmans. It is also known hy the name of Bharthn^n 
Bibipur. A bazar for the sale of country produce is held in the ganj on Satur¬ 
days and Wednesdaysj but the anticipaCtioii that population would be attracted 
has uot been fulfilled. The railway station forms an outlet for the trade of 
Lakhna and Aheripuf. 

BibhtIsta, a parganah of the Etdwa district, is bounded on the north by the 
Farukhabad district; on the east by Oawnpore; on the south by parganah 
Phaphlind, and on the west by Bharthnal In 1871 the total area comprised 
201,256 acres, of which 65,478 acres were barren ; 2,155 acres were held free 
of revenue; 7,056 acres were under groves and jungle ; 36,126 acres were 
capable of cultivation, and 90,441 acres were actually under cultivation (66,962 
acres irrigated). The parganah is drained by the P^hdu, Rind, and Puraha, 
whilst the Ahneya forms the southern boundary to its junctioni with %e Rind, 
and thenceforward the Rind forms the boundary to the 
edge of the Oawnpore district. ^ The villages of the 
parganah are, as a rule, large, and consist generally of a rich centre of compact 
cultivated soil, round or to one side of which stretches a large expanse of usar 
with a small fringe ef outlying fields in patches here and there. The mar plains 
»0 characteristic of the parganah cover thirty-seven per cent, of the total area. 
Few villages are without their tract oijhdhar or bad clay land and jhils whidh ' 
receive the surface drainage from the surrounding mar. To the east of the 
Rind and along its left bank is a strip of light, sandy, undulating land, 
beyond which is a strip of somewhat barren land deprived of its fertile 
soil hy the rains and more or less broken up into ravines. Next comes 
a strip of exceedingly fertile loam which runs parallel to the river and 
never at any very great distance from it. This strip forms the watershed line 
and abounds in wells and shows the best crops. Beyond it the usar plains 
commence, and the country to the Paadu shows compact, hearts of rich soil, 
surrounded by barren plains with scattered cultivation, and marked here and 


General appearance. 


^ Clii€% from Mr, C. Crosthwaite’s parganah report. 
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ty large t 3 e(]s of clay. To the 'West of the Rind much the same features 
are observable except that the loamy tract is not found. The Pnraha breaks 
up a good deal of land on either bank ; with the exception of three or four vil¬ 
lages in the south-east corner of the parganah, every village has good kuclicha 
tvells in which the water is seldom more than 20 to 25 feet from the surface. 
In a few villages it is ns deep as BO feet, and in a few it rises to from 10 to 12 
feet from the surface. In 131 mah^ls the Etawa branch of the Ganges canal 
was superseding wells in 1871, and a few villages to tlie extz’eme north were 
watered from the Cawnpore branch. It is intended to take the lower Ganges 
canal between the Cawnpore and Etawa branches through the parganah—a 
proposal wliich Mr. Crosthwaite thinks is an unmixed evil and will certainly 
V'esult in the destruction of the wells, tlie filling up of the jhils by percolation, 
and the water-logging of the country. In 1868-69, during the measurement, 
out of 66,926 acres irrigated, 50,057 acres were watered from wells, 14,432 
acres from canals, and 2,437 acres from rivers and jhils. 

The following statement compares the areas of the 
Settlement. i i 

past and present settlements:— 



TJKASSBSiBl^. 

Assessbd. 

Totai,. 


Barren, 

lleTe- 

ci 

QJ 

Total. 

Culturahh, 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Area. 


nue-free. 

i 

s 

e? 

1 01(3. 

1 


\ Wet. 

Dry. 

Present, ... 
PftSt, 

Final report, 

Acres. 
65,919 
80 738 
65,478 

Acres. 

2,155 

Acres. 

4,580 

7,056 

Acres. 
72,619 
‘ 82,858 
74,689 

i 

Acres.j 

32,977 

13,486 

S(,711 

Acres. 

9,95 i 
21,580 
4,415 

Acres. 

66,920 

5.'1,736 

66,962 

Acres. 

i8/i86 

22,674 

23,479 

Acres. 

128,(40 

126 567 

Acres# 
200,7&9 
194,283' 
201,266 


The final report gives the total area as 201,256 acres and the cultivated area 
90,441 aerea. Cultivation has increased by 11*5 per eent., irrigation by 24*5 per 
cent., and the assessable area by 15 per cent. The cultivated area now occupies 42 
per cent, of the total area against 39*3 pei- cent, at the past settlement, and 66*4 
©f the as^ssahlo area against 68*5 per eent. at the last settlement. Irrigation 
per cent, has increased from 70*3 per cent, on the cultivation to 78*5 per cent. The 
increase amounts to 13,191 acres, of which 7,511 acres are in well-irrigated 
villages and the remainder in villages irrigated from the canal. Barren land 
occupies 36 per cent, of the total area.- The revenue-free land comprises the 
village of IXoba and 11 acres elsewhere. The rain crops occupy 51 per cent, of 
the total area, and amongst them wheat occupies 17 per cent. ; bejhar, 16 per 
eent; barley, 8 ; gram, 4; opium, 3, and other crops, 3 per cent In the 
Wtarf/, sugar-cane occupies 11 per cent, of the area under rain-crops ? joSrpM 
per cent. i cotton, 8 ; rice, 2 ; bdjra^ 1; and indigo, 1 per cent. The recorded 
rentals of the parganah at the new settlement amounted to Rs. 3,78,802 and 
the expiring revenue of the old settlement was Rs. 2,41,214. The recorded 
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there rentals corrected for seer, rent-free and favoured holdings amounted to 
Rs. 4524 , 133 . The new assessment was made bj Mr. C. H. Crosthwaite in 1871, 
who adopted the following rent-rates per acre as the basis of his assessment:— 
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[ 96,171 
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These rates gave an assumed value of Rs. or 20’5 per cent, above 

tbe corrected rental, and at half assets a land revemie of Rs. 2,55.557, or an 
increase of Rs. 14,3435 or 5*9 percent, above the expiring revenue of the old set¬ 
tlement. The revenue finally assessed amounted to Rs. or an increase 

of 6*4 per cent. The rise in rents for the last ten years of the old settlement 
shows that in 1,938 acres, enhanced by suit, tbe rise has been from Es. 3-15-4 to 
Rs. 4-12-9 per acre, or 21 per cent.; in cases where the land has fallen into the 
landlord’s hand (18‘01 acres) he has raised the rent from Rs. 3-11-1 to Es. 5-2-7, 
or by 39 per cent, and in 17,405 acres, enhanced by consent, the rate has risen 
fipm Rs, 4-6-2 to Rs. 4-15-9, or 13 per cent. But that none of these enhanced 
rates touch the real value of the hind,” writes Mr. Crosthwaite, ‘‘may he argued 
from the fact that the rate paid by sub-tenants in tenants’ land is Rs. 5-8-2 
per acre, and in seer land is Rs, 6-6-7 per acre.” The following statement gives 
tbe incidence of tbe old and proposed revenue on tbe total area, cultivated area, 
and culturable area:— 


Did, 

Preseat, 


Incidence of the revenue without ceases on 


! 

ReTenue. 

Total area. 

Assessable 

area. 

CuUiTated 

area. 

Gultirated 
area plus 
new rraste. 


Rs. 

Es. a. p. 

Ks- a. p 

Rs, a p 

Es. a. p. 

•«. 

3,41,214 

14 4 

1 15 lO 1 

2 15 11 

2 10 11 

... 

2,65,557 

13 1 

\ 14 1 

2 1C 3 

St 8 6 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Bidhima contained 746 inhabited 


sites, of which 554 had less than 200 inhabitants : 

PoTmiation. ’ 

154 had between 200 and 500; 28 had between 500 
and 1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000 and one bad between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; there are no towms containing more than 5,000 inhabitants in this par¬ 
ganah. The settlement records show only 311 villages divided into 359 mahals, 
or estates, giving an average area of 559*2 acms (237 3 cultivated) and an 
average revenue of Rs. 671*8. The total population in 1872 numbered 127,237 
souls (55,920 females), giving 407 to the square mile, or 952 to the cultivated 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 121,350 Hindus, of 
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■^hom 535 I 73 were females and 5;887 Musalmans, amongst whom 2,747 were 
females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 14,491 Brahmans, of whom 6,094 were females; 18,137 Eajp^ts, 
including 5,143 females ; 6,690 Baniyas (3,076 females); whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 87,032 souls, of whom 38,860 arp females. The principal BrahT 
man sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujiya (12,510), Gaur 
(466), and SaiiMh (1,206), the chief Rajpiit clans are the Chauh^n, Gaur, 
Sikarwar (6,6*39), Kachhw4ha, Rathor, Parihar, Bhadauriya, Gahlot, Chandel, 
Bais, Dhikara, Raghubansi, Jadon, and Tomar. The Baniyas belong to the 
Baranw^l (1,680), Agarw41, Ajudhiyabasi, and Maheswari sub-divisions. 
Amongst the other castes, the most iiumei'ona are the Chamar (16,979), Dhiinak 
(3,385), Gadarija (4,321), Kah^r (3,651), Bharbhpnja (1,069), Teli (2,549), 
Dhobi (1,962), Kumlidr (l,78:i), Hajjdm (2,907), Kori (3,159), Lodha (8,137), 
Ahir (13,829), K^yath (1,240), Lobar (1,779), Barhai (1,830), and K&chhi 
(11,658). The following castes with less than one thousand members each also 
occur :—Khatik, Sonar, Darzi, B^ri, Mall4h, Bh^t, Kh^krob, Tamoli, Bairagi, 
Patwa, Ktirmi, Pariya, Nunera or ITuniya, BaheUya, B^njara, l^^t, J(xt, and Mali* 
The Musahndns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,896), Sayyids (533), Fathi^ns 
(1,650), and Mughals (15), 

Prior to the last settlement there were three great talukas—Eiiru with 87 
yillages, SahtWwith 114 villages, and TJdaichand’staluka with76 villages, whilst 
small proprietors held 82 villages. Some account of how these talukas were 
dismembered has been given in the district notice. The following table show® 
how the present proprietary body is constituted :— 
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In 13 villages there are more than 50 sharers, in 43 there are more than 
20, in 32 there are more than 10, and in the remainder there are less than 10 
sharers. The great landholders are Ohaudhri Jaichand, who has 60 mahfils, 
assessed at Rs. 18,461; L^la L^ik Singh of Harchandpur, 13 mah^ils, paying 
f revenue of Rs. 11,188; Chhatar Singh of Sah4r 12 mahals, with a revenue of 
Rs. 6,583; Chimnaji and Kunwar Lok Singh, grandsons of Chandan Singh of 
Sah4r, 21 mah41s, revenue Rs. 17,787; Kunwar Za^r Singh.of Partabner^ 9, 
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mahAIs, received in reward for services rendered by his father during the mutiny, 
and assessed at Bs. 4,555 ; Kunwar Adhar Singh of Bela, 4 villages, revenue 
Hs. 3,466; and Baja Raghunath Singh of Ruru, 4 villages, revenue Es. 1,914, 
The following statement shows the transfers during each decade of the ex- 
, pired settlement from 1840 to 1870, the price per acre 

Alieuapom. 3 1 ? i i 

and the revenue per acre:— 
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Occupations. 


Of these statistics Mr. Grosthwaite writes:—If any conclusion can be drawn 
from them it is, I think, that the revenue was rather heavy at first or the trans¬ 
fers in the first decade would have been more numerous. But the zamiudlirs 
of this parganah are, on the one side, chiefly Sengar Thakurs,’and on the other, 
Brahmans of the Eauaujiya tribe, and I do not think that there is such a thing 
as free competition for land.” 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adnit population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 315 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,381 in domestic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,303 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 30,066 in agricultural operations; 4,308 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub¬ 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 5,169Jpersons returned as 
labourers and 697 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,880 as landholders, 75,907 as 
cultivators, and 47,450 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,049 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 71,317 souls. 

Parganah Bidhuna was formed in 1857, chiefly from the old parganah 
of Bela, from which 141,697 acres, assessed at Rs. 
1,77,170, were taken, and to these were added from 
Sakatpur.Airwa, in the Farukhab^d district, 74 villages, comprising 70 mahals 
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or estates, assessed at Rs. 35,05k) ; from Kawaiii two mabdls (1,201 acres), 
assessed at Rs. 2,120, and from Fhapbiind iid malials, comprising 18,1^2 acres, 
and assessed at Ks. 31,257, or a total of Rs. 2,45,500, wnicb in io7U, from vari¬ 
ous causes,'fell to Rs. 2,41,176. Mr. Gubbins’ settleineat from 1840 to l87(j 
was a fair one and worked well. So far as tbe settlement officer could ascer¬ 
tain, not a single estate was sold for arrears, and only six mabals and three paLtis 
were farmed for arrears; these, too, took place prior to the mutiny, in two of 
the mahals the revenue was high, but in the remainder the balances were due to 
internal dissensions. A few small pattis, also, w'ere transferred to solvent sharers 
on account of arrears. The only remission made was on account of expenses 
incurred during the mutiny, and during the drought of 1868-6y the revenue 
was collected without balance. The new revenue, therefore, can hardly be found 
oppressive, and should be collected without difficulty. 

Ridhuna, a village situated within a mile of the Rind Nadi, in Bidhdna 
parganah in the Etawa district, is distant 32 miles east from Etawa on 
the Etawa and Kanauj road? The population in 1872 was 877. There 
is a tahsili and police-station here, and a market is held twice a week. The 
Bind is here crossed by a bridge. The village is only noted as being the 
head-quarters of the tahsili establishrnent which were removed here after the 
mutiny on account of the more cei^tral position of the present site. Bidhuna 
is connected with the Achhalda railw’ay station, on the East Indian line, by a 
raised and bridged road. To the north of the village are the ruins of an old 
fort, which from a distance have a somewhat picturesque appearance. 

CHACH’dism or Chhachuad, a village in parganah Phaphnnd of the Btdwa 
district, situated near the Phaphuiid (Dibiapur) railway station, is distant 24 
miles from Btiwa. The population in 1872 was 1,373. There is a second-class 
police-station here built on the remains of an old fort. There is no market, and 
only a few Baniyds’ shops in the small bazar. 

Chakarnagar, a village in parganah Bharthna of the Bti5-wa district, lies 
16 miles to the south-west of Etdwa, and had a population numbering 804 
souls in 1872, chiefly Ahirs. Chakarnagar is situated between the Jumna and 
the Chambal, on the north side of the customs line, and is the head-quarters of 
an assistant patrol. It was formerly the residence of a Chauh^n Raja, and gave 
the name to his taluka, but the Raja having joined the rebels in 1857, was 
deprived of his estate, which w^as given to Kunwar Zohar Singh, one of the Par- 
tdbner Chanhans, as a reward for his loyalty. The modern village is little 
worthy of note, but the old town, the site of which is two miles west of the 
present village, must have been a place of great antiquity and considerable size. 
There IB an enormous khera there which can be seen from a great distance. It is 
new covered with brush-wood, hut traces of buildings may be discovered here 
and there. To the west of the khera is a magnificent well, built of blocks of 
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kunkurj evidently very old. Popular tradition says that the city, in the time 
of the Pandavas, was so large that one gate was at Sara t4I and the other gate at 
Bhareh, though these places are thirty miles apart. This story derives some ap¬ 
pearance of support from the fact that bricks are found at a depth of live or six 
feet in the surrounding villages. There is a legend that an ogre, who was a tSonar 
by caste, lived here and devoured daily a man, and with him about ^ maund of 
sweetm^tsas arelish. This ogre was killed by the hero Bhim Sen and thrown 
into the large well at Ghakarnagar. The inhabitants of the place pick up in the 
ravines what are apparently noUules of iron ore, and believe that they are the drops 
of the ogre’s blood. The khera is said to have been named Ekachakra, whence came 
the name of the modern place, and it is said to be mentioned, under its old name, 
in the Mahabharata. The story is an interesting one and deserves reproduction. 

The story as given in the Mahabharata runs as follows:—Whilst Bhima 
and his brother Pandavas were ha Mdin^r from the 

The story not an- i ^ , 

known. Kauravas m e:xiie, they came to the city of Ekachakra 

and dwelt in the house of a Brahman. Every day they went out, disguised as men¬ 
dicant Brahmans, to collect food as alms, and on their return one day found their 
host and his wife in tears. On inquiring the cause, they were told that a great 
A sura Haja, named Vaka, lived near the city and forced them to send him every 
day a quantity of provisions and a man to carry them, and that Vaka ate 
both the provisions and the man. On that day it had laileu to the Brahman to 
provide the provisions and the man, and the Brahman resolved to go himself, 
though he bewailed his sad destiny. Kunti, the mother of the P4ndavas, touched 
by the misfortunes of a Brahman and her host, directed her son Bhima to set 
out and destroy the monster. Bhima gladly undertook the duty and set out with 
the usual quantity of provisions, consisting of a waggon-load of khichriy a fine 
bufialo, and a great jar of gin, and he went on until he came to the banyan tree 
under which Vaka was accustomed to eat his meals. And a crowd of people fol¬ 
lowed him, for ail were desirous of seeing the coming combat, but when they 
beheld the banymi tree they fled away in great terror. Bhima then proceeded 
to eat up all &e victuals that were in the waggon and to re-fiil it with dirt; and he 
then drank up aU the ghi and re-filied the jar with water of the vilest descrip¬ 
tion. When he had finished, Vaka came forward ravenous with hunger, with two 
large blood-shot eyes as big as saucers and a jaw gaping open like a cave; and 
Vaka uncovered the waggon and found that it contained nothing but dirt, and he 
raised the jar, and the. villainous liquor poured over his face and into his gap¬ 
ing month. Then his eye fell upon Bhima, who was sitting on the ground with 
his back towards him, and in his rage he struck Bhfma with all his might wdth 
both fists, but Bhima cared not for the blow, and arose up and laughed in 
his face. Then the Asura w’as in violent wrath, and he tore up a large tree 
by the roots and rushed at Bhima to demolish him, but the mighty Pandava 
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in like ttianner tore up a large tree and struck about him lustily, and each ojOf^ 
tore up trees by the roots and broke them to pieces against the other, until not 
a tree was left; and then they fought with their fists until the Asura was spent. 
After this Bhima seized Vaka by the legs and rent him asunder ; and the Asura 
expired with a bellowing cry which seemed as if it would bring the heavens 
about their ears. All the other Asuras, the subjects of the slain chieftain, were 
tlien in a great terror, and came forward with their hands clasped together. 
as suppliants to the conqueror of their Raja. So Bhima hound them over by 
solemn oaths never more to eat the flesh of man, nor to injure them in any way.^ 
Both Wheeler and Cunningham identify the modern Ara (Arrah) with 
Ara claims the honour Ekachaki'a of the Mahabharata, and the latter gives 
of beingEkachakra. local legend^ as follows;—The legend of Ara is 

very variously told by the people, but all its main points are the same. The* 
old name of Ara was Ekachakra or Ohakrapiira. Close by stood the village 
of Bakri, where lived the powerful Asur named Buka or Bakra, whose daily 
food was a human being, the victim being supplied alternately by Bakri and 
Chakrapur. The five Pandiis having arrived at Chakrapur during their wan¬ 
derings were entertained by a Brahman. While they stayed in his house it 
came to the Brahman’s turn to supply a victim for the demon Bakisur. The 
Brahman declared that he could not give his son ; the wife, that her husband 
must not be sacrificed, and she would go herself. Bhim P^ndu then said that 
he had eaten their salt, and would go himself against the Asur. He fought 
the demon at Bakri, and having killed him, dragged his dead body to Chakra-* 
pur to show the people ; and the day on which the Asur’S' body was brought 
to Chakrapur being a Tuesday, Ara, the name of the place, was changed to Ara 
from that time/’ The legend differs only in the assignment of the locality from 
that related and believed in bj the inhabitants of the Chambal-Jumna du4b‘. 
Similarly there are half a dozen places that claim the honour of representing 
the ancient Kausambhi, and Kumaon and Gorakhpur have both laid hold of tho 
whole of Kurukshetra and localised the legends of the gr^at war, declaring the 
claims of the ordinarily recognized site to the west of the Jumna to be untenable ’ 
DalI'lnaoab,. a village in parganah Auraiya of the Etawa district, is situated 
on the Kalpi and Etawa road, 28 miles south-east of Et4wa. The population,, 
in 1872, numbered 1,642 souls- Dalilnagar is a modern village founded by a, 
Path4n named Halil Khan, whose tomb still exists in the place. It was at one 
time Mr, Hume’s intention to make this place the head-quarters of the tahsili 
tills gave rise to the parganah being called Dalilnagar, but the name has now. 
been changed to Auraiya. Close to it lies the bazar town of Mur4dganj, founded 
by a family of Panjdbis. In this place there is a considerable traffic in cattle,^ 
cotton, ghi, and oil-seeds. 
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EtAwa (Iiita%Ya), the chief town of the districtj is situated amid the raYines 
on the left bank of the Jumnaj in north iat* 26^-45^-31*^ and east long. 79^-3'-18^j 
at a distance of seventy miles to the south-east of Agra. In 1847 there were 
ITjTSB inhabitants^ and in 1853 there were 23^300. In 1865 the popuIatic®i 
numbered 27,228 souls. The site had an area in 1873 
Population. acres, giving 66 souls to the square acre. 

cording to the census of 1872, there were 30,549 inhabitants, of whom 21,241 
were Hindus (9,528 females), 9,256 were Masalmans (4,656 females), and 52 
were Christians. Distributing tlie population amongst the rural and urban 
classes, the returns show 131 landholders, 1,107 cultivators, and 29,311 persons 
pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures 
in 1872 was 2,942, of which 653 were occupied by Musalmans. The number 
of hous^ during the same year was 3,393, of which 1,060 were built with 
skilled labour, and of these 427 were occupied by Musalm4ns^ Of the 2,331 
mud huts in the town, 974 were owned by Mnsalmitns. Taking the mala and adull 
population, who numbered 10,051 souls (not less than fifteen years of age), we 
find the following occupations pursued by more than forty males: — Almstakers, 83j 
barbers, 156; beggars, 148; blacksmiths, 50; bricklayers, 60; butchers, 132,' 
carpenters, 184 ; confectioners, 88 ; contractors, 58 ; cotton-cleaners, 81; cultin^ 
vators, 972; dyers, 99; elephant-drivers, 47; flower-sellers, 42 ; goldsmiths, 195; 
grain-dealers, 155 ; grain-parch^rs, 40 ; green-grocers, 134 ; herdsmen, 46; 
labourers, 1,640 ; landowners, 133; merchants, 163 ; doth merchants, 118 ; cot¬ 
ton merchants, 61; money-changers, 66; oil-makers, 149; pandits^ 1,011; 
pedlars, 42 ; potters, 99; salt-sellers, 45 ; servants, 1,685 ; shopk©©p®-s, 475 ; 
sweepers, 113; tailors, 124 ; tanners, 152 ; tobacco-sellers, 50 ; turban and cap 
sellers and binders, 86; washermen, 109; water-carriers, 183 ; weavers, 660. 

A short distance above the town, the Jumna makes a bend towards tlie 
north-east until it approaches within two miles of the 
East Indian railway near Hanumanpur, and then turn^ 
ing sharply to the south-west, flows for some distance almost parallel to its oH 
course. The city site lies between this bend of the river and the line ©f railway. 
Humeganj, which may be taken as the centre of the city, is ^uidistani 
from the river and the railway. There are a few outlying muhallas close to 
the river, but the main, portion of the town is separated from the river by a 
strip of raviny country about half a mile in length ; whilst to the north, the 
houses stretch to within a quarter of a mile of the railway-station. The town 
is situated amongst the ravines, which, owing to their wild and irregular forms 
present a picturesque and pleasing appearance, especially where the broader 
ravines are clothed with trees. These fissures or indentations appear to have 
been formed by the violent torrents caused by the periodical rains washing away 
the softer parts of the elevated strata, leaving prominent the indurated kunkwr 
. a31 ^ 
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or calcareous conglomerate, in some instances, sixty feet above the river. 
The trees are so abundant as to make the cifcy from many points of Tiew look 
like one large garden, amidst which buildings appear enshrouded in green. A 
somewhat broader fissure than the rest, which runs from north-west to south-east, 
separates the new from the old quarter, which lies to the south of the. ravines. 
Owing to the uneven nature of the ground, communication between the old and 
new quarters was, at one time, difficult, but now fine, broad, kunkur-made ways, 
taken over the ravines by embankments and bridges, render communication at 
all times easy and practicable. The roads from Agra and Mainpuri unite outside 
the city todhe north-west and are continued through the new quarter, where 
they form the principal bazar-way and are lined on each side by substantially 
built and fine-looking shops. This bazar ends in the unmetalled road to Kalpi 
and Oawnpore. The old imperial road between Agra and Kalpi ran about one 
hundred yards to the north of this, and the remains of a fine hdoli or masonry 
well and a bridge which belonged to it still exist in the Naurangabad muhalla. 
The main-road between Gwaliar and Farukhabad runs from north-east to 
south-west, cutting the Agra and Mainpuri road at right angles about the centre 
of the bazar. This road passes through Humeganj, and by means of cuttings, 
embankments, and bridges, has been made a fine level line of communication. 

Hume!s square, or Humeganj as it is commonly called, forms the centre of 
the city. It w^as formerly an unsightly and uneven 
piece of waste ground, which was levelled and drained 
by Mr. A. 0. Hume, and now forms the site of imposing public buildings and 
a handsome market-place. It is in the form of an oblong rectangle. To the 
east is situated the tahsili, on either sde of which are smaller buildings in the 
same style of architecture, one of which is occupied by the municipal octroi 
office and the other by tbe Honorary Magistrate’s office. In front of this last 
is a building which was once a dispensary, but is now held by the American 
mission. A short distance beyond is Hume’s High School, a fine build-^ 
ing erected at a cost of Rs. 41,000, which was defrayed partly by grants from 
Government and partly by private subscriptions. Close by the school is the 
kotw41i or central police-station, the munsifi or civil court, and a Hindi 
branch school. The new dispensary—a spacious building, which can accommodate 
some fifty patients—occupies, with its out-houses, the south-west corner of 
the square. The north and south sides of the square form the principal 
grain-market and cotton-bazar, and are lined with handsome shops re¬ 
markable for their fine brick-work arches. To the west of the ^rain-market is 
the which consists of rather poor huts surrounding a square tomb set in the 
c^fc^e ofthe enclosure. A remarkably fine well adjoins the tomb, and thesardi is 
entered by a fine gateway resembling a triumphal arch. Similar gateways form 
the entranoes to the bazar. The roads throughout are naetalled and raised in the 
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centre, whilst saucer-drains carry off the rain-water from each side of the roadway. 
The open space in front of the tahsili is used as a daily bazar and towards even¬ 
ing presents a busy scene. The grounds around the tahsili are laid out as a 
garden and are well planted with trees, which are attended to at the expense of the 
municipality, Hr, Planck, writing in 1869, says of flumegaiij The square 

itself is well kept and ornamented by grass and aloe plants, banyan, and fdm 

trees. The buildings possess considerable architectural merits and are divided by 
good kunkur roadways, and there is ample space on all sides. Certainly, I have 
not seen anything in any town of this province w^hieh can compare with this 
square and its precincts as a well-planned effort at improvement successfuily 
completed during comparatively modern times. The town owes the existence of 
this square, in its present form, to Mr, A. 0. Hume, the former collector, whose 
name seems to be as well known in this district as that of Lindsay in 
Farakhabad.” 

Beside the main bazar roads there are the Bdmganj bazar and the Sukiyazidkn 
Muh lias bazar, both well-kept kunkur roadways, properly drained. 
The drinking-water is good everywhere. It is drawn from 
an average depth of seventy feet, and there are many good w^ells in the town. The 
. best view of Etawa and its wards or muhallas may be obtained from the top of the 
Jamah Masjid, around which the city seems to cluster in a wide circle. The 
houses present the usual flat-roofed appearance seen in eastern cities, but 
from their following the lines of the ravines and being interspersed with trees, 
the effect is much more picturesque than that usually presented. This effect is 
heightened by the varying colours of the houses, which show well againat Ae 
dark belt of wood on the eastern and northern side. To tho south, one may 
catch a glimpse of the Jumna as it sw^eeps roimd in a sharp curve towards the 
south-west. The country to the west presents the appearance of a wide and 
barren plain, which, as it nears the Jumna, is broken up into wildly rugged 
ravines. To a spectator standing on the lofty front wall of the Jamah Masjid 
and looking eastwards, the following are the principal features which will 
present themselves. A mile to the right he will see the bold eminence once 
crowned by the Etawa fort. A hdrakdari of comparatively modern date, which 
§how 5 clearly against the southern sky, is now the only building on the hill that 
meets the view. To the east of the fort in the Karanpura "muh alia,' the next 
striking object is the lofty white spire of a'new Jain temple which ‘ stands :on 
an elevation separate from the other quarters of the city.' Beyond this- is a 
•similarly isolated muhalla called Grhatiya. In the distance", to the south-east, 
is a curious wooded conical mound named Bholan Shahid, ■the tomb of a holy 
man, where Hindus and Musalmans may be seen worshipping side by side. To 
the north-east, and separated from the spectator by a ravine, is the Khatrani 
tola, the houses of which present a somewhat dilapidated appearance. Bey<uid 
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tWs IB a dense copse of dark green foliage, in which is situated the 
asthala ; the building, however, is entirely hidden by the trees. In front and 
to the left of this we see the lofty houses of Pansdri tola, with another Jain 
temple, the spire of which presents the appearance of an English steeple. 
Then comes a continuous scene of well-preserved houses, among which two 
enormous blocks of building in Katra Tek-chand, one belonging to Amr4o 
Singh Khattri and the other to a family of Gorakhpuri Baniyas, stand out con¬ 
spicuous. Beyond these houses are seen the tops of the buildings in Hume- 
ganj. The new city is quite concealed from view by a continuous belt of wood. 
Among the trees to the north may be seen the long level line of the top of the 
railway station, and a little to the west of that, the spire of the Christian 
church. Nearer to tlia spectator on the north-east are the houses of the Kunj 
muhalia, which have more pretensions to architectural beauty than any other 
in the city. On his left hand are the Chhipidti and Purabiya miihallas, and 
behind him is an isolated muhalia called Dunda. Amongst the ravines to 
the south-west may be seen the dome and upper terraces of the Mahadeo 
Tiksi temple. There are at present 77 muhallas in Etiwa, i\e , 51 in the old 
city and 26 in the new city. It would be tedious to give the names of all the 
inuhallas with their frequently extremely conjectural derivations. The princi¬ 
pal quarters in the old city have been indicated in the above description. The 
muhallas in the new city seemed to have formed originally a succession of 
walled enclosures called Katra, which are named after their founders^ the prin¬ 
cipal of these are Katra Balsingh, Katra S&hib Kh4n, Katra Shamsher Khdn, 
Katra Fateh Mamdr Khan, and Katra Sh4h Mahmiid. 

The civil-station lies about half a mile to the north of the towm. The 

CJivil station bungalows belonging to the old cantonments lay on a 

bare plain to the north-west of the city, and have long 
sinoe disappeared. The present European quarter lies more to the east. The 
toads are numerous and well metalled, and the station is well stocked with 
plantations of shady trees. The railway-station, with the buildings connected 
with it, occupy the east end of the station. Next it ©omes the jail, which was for¬ 
merly one of the largest in these provinces, but has since been much reduced in 
extent, and now contains seldom more than three hundred prisoners. The officfes 
of the Collector and Magistrate lie about a quarter of a mile to the west of the jail, 
and beyond them, to the north-west, is the English church, the public garden, the 
racquet-court and billiard-room. Et^wa was formerly a military station, but 
the garrison, which had been reduced to a wing of a native regiment, was finally 
Witiadrawn in IfiGl. The station is a small one, but whatever it may have been 
ih forilei* ^mes, it certaiiiiy does not deserve the character given it by , Miss 
wfe describes 5t as peculiarly desolate and to exhibit in full perfec¬ 
tion dreary of jteglc station.’^ The melancholy out-station” of 
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those days is now well planted with trees and opened out by roads^ and pos¬ 
sesses a railway, telegraph-station, post-office, and the head-quarters of die dis¬ 
trict authorities. 

The Jamah Masjid is the principal place of Muhammadan worship in the 
J£mah Hasjid situated on some high ground to the right 

of the Gwaliar road proceeding towards the Jumnaj 
and is carious as having been originally an old Hindu or Buddhist slrucitire. 
The ground plan is shown below from a survey made by the late Mr. 0. Horne, 
Judge of Mainpuri. 

JXMAH MASJID. 

Hta'wa. 
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Mr. Horne would assign the date of the erection of the original Hindu 
temple to413‘H. (1037 A.D.) from the letters of the name Et^wa calculated 
according to the Muhammadan abjad^ but it is clear that the dates of no pre- 
Musalm&n ereetioli can be thus calculated- 

The main portion of the building is of block kunkur with fragments of blue 
stone in the walls, and pottionsof^ at least, ten granite columns of varying lengths. 
The average length of them is 5*5 feet, with a thickness of eight inches; but one, 
at the gate, where it is used as an architrave, exceeds seven feet in length. There 
are also plain pillars of red and light coloured sandstone, and some have been 
cut in two and appropriated to various purposes. The screen is 47 feet in 
height and a little less in width. Within, the building is 20 feet in depth ; the 
centre portion, bearing the dome, is a little wider. A block of granite 5' X 
is let into the front of the screen, and from its lotus ornamentation would seem 
to be of Buddhist origin. Only one of the Ican^ura or pinnacles remains on the 
building, but they doubtless extended across to the screen. Thft small portions of 
wall where the plaster has fallen show the well-known scroll denticulated pat¬ 
tern. Over the south chapel, right across the centre, an arched chamber, some 
20' X 20' and 18' high, has been constructed. Its roof has been moulded with 
pieces of nodular kunkur §et in lime, which alone appear to keep it together. 
It would appear to have originally formed part of a cloister, and that there were 
four rude chapels each, with sixteen pillars, and a larger chapel in the middle, in¬ 
tended for the idol. The courtyard is enclosed by a mean brick wall and 
now contains a small chaitya, about nine feet square, oovering a Musalmdn 
tomb, where four plain pillafs support a Sat roof with eave-stones of red sand¬ 
stone projecting some two feet out on each side.^ 

The asthala is the principal Hindu temple in Etdwa. It is situated within 

^ , a walled enclosure in a grove to the west of the city, 

TTte ebkikcda, ® . 

and is entered a fine gateway. In the inner 

courtyard of the temiple is a curious pillar whi^ goes by the name of ^gariirji- 

kar-JffhamhaJ^ Ife is much smaller at the base than at the top, and is surmounted 

by a stone cage containing an idol. The sides of the pillar are covered with 

carvings, the principal feature in which is the serpent. The asthala was built 

Some ninety years ago b}^ Gop41 D4s, a Kanaujiya Brahman of Et4wa, and a great 

favourite of the Oudh amil. The latter endowed the temple with two villages, 

which are still held free of revenue for its support. The idol worshipped is the 

Nar Sinha, or man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, and every year, in the month of 

November, the god is taken out and carried in procession around the temple.. 

MaliMeo Tiksi Another important Hindu temple is that of Mahfideo 

Tiksi, or “ Shiva of the mount,” w’’hioh is pleasantly 

situated in th e ravines between the Jumna and the city. It is said to have been 

^S'rom Mr. Horae’s Account, J. A. 8, Ben., XXXVI., 74. 
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built about 125 years ago by one Angad Rai, an Agarwala Baniya of Etawa. 
Religious gatherings occur here in Phalgun and Savvan. The bathing-ghats 
along the Jumna are lined by several temples of some standings that of 
Dhamaneshwar being evidently the most ancient. The finest is the hurdnth 
built by Mota Mai, a Khatri of J^Iaun, who settled in Etawa some 400 
years ago. The residence of the same person was one of the finest build¬ 
ings in the city, but it is now in very bad repair, and most of the stone 
and marble used in its construction has been sold. The bisrdnfh and temples 
are situated below the hill on which stood the Etawa fort, the remains of 

which still attest its former strength. The fort, like 
0 fort ^ ^ 

most of the Th^kur strongholds which were bniit 
during the middle ages of Indian history, appears to have been founded on an 
ancient khefa or town-site, which is raised above the level of the surrounding 
country. Hie Dutch traveller de Laet describes Itay (Etawa) as having for¬ 
merly been the residence of one of the Pofeonensian kings, but the city was then 
(before 1631 A.D.) in ruins. ^^The fort is situated on the top of a mountain 
which is precipitous on all sides. It is surrounded by a double wall. On its 
gate a human face is sculptured w^hich the Indians regard with a superstitious 
awe, and worship it by anointing it profusely with oil.” The remains of the 
gate are still to be seen on the east side of the hill. On the south or river-side, 
the double wall, the inner Hue of which was furnished with massive bastions, 
may still be traced. There are also the ruins of twelve towers at intervals on 
the circuit of the hill, showing that the fort must originally have been of great 
extent. A hdraJidai'i is the only building now standing on the hill, and this is 
of recent date. To the west of the hdrdhdari are two ranges of underground 
rooms (taikhdnah) and a very deep masonry well. The top of the hill is 
attained by a winding road of comparatively modern construction. There is 
also a foot-path leading for some distance through au underground passage, by 
which access to the top is attained more quickly than by following the road. 
The site of the fort has been declared to be naziUy and is now the property of 
Government. To the east of the new town of Etawa is a pretty mosque 
erected about sixty years ago by Wil4yat Khan, a risildar in the service of 
Sindhia. 

Et4wa possesses a considerable trade in ghi, gram, cotton, and oil-seeds. 
Trade and manufac- The traders are principally Purabiyas, who are Ktirmis 

by caste. The ghi comes from Gwaliar and the sur¬ 
rounding country, and is exported by rail to Calcutta, Bombay, and other places. 
Auraiya also has a great trade in ghi which finds an exit by the Phaphiind rail- 
way-station. There is a large import of grain by rail from the Panjab and by road 
from Farukhabad, a great portion of which is exported to Gwaliar. Cotton is 
exported principally to Cawnpore and Mirzapur; to the latter place it is sent by 
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river, and to the former by road and by rail. Some of the merchants export 
directly to Calcutta and one has dealings with China. There is also a largo 
export trade of oil-seeds by rail to Bengal, There is one cotton screw in the 
ffanji and another belonging to a European firm near the railway station, but 
neither of the two are regularly worked. No important manufacture of any 
kind is carried on in Etawa. A kind of coloured native cloth named tdjpH is 
made in the city, and one portion of the city, Muhalla Dabgardn, derives its 
name from the Dabgars, or makers of the skins called kuppas used for transport¬ 
ing ghi, but owing to the greater employment of tins and casks for this purpose 
the industry is declining. Muhalla Shakligaran is so called from its being the 
residence of the Shakligars, or workers in horn, who are engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of combs* Etawa is also noted for the manufacture of a sweetmeat 
called pethuy which is much prized by natives and is exported to a considerable 
distance* 

The municipality of Etdwa is composed of twenty members, of whom five 

. are official, five are nominated by the Collector, and 

Municipality, . mi . 

the remainder are elected by the tax-payers. The in¬ 
come is derived from an octroi tax which in 1874-75 fell at Be. 0-10-1 per 
head of the population. The following statement shows the income and expen¬ 
diture for four years ; — 


Receipts. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-76. 

HHj 

|B 




Opening balance. 

Mr4 

1,011 

2,319 

1,861 

Collections, ... 

3,002 

3,266 

3,056 

8,227 

Class I.—Pood and 

12,304 

13,911 

13,656 

12,689 

Head-office, 

98 

135 

166 

147 

drink. 





„ II.—Animals for 





Supervision, ... 

340 

330 

368 

336 

655 

642 

691 

830 





slaugbtieir. 





Original works.,. 

4>5C6 

5,597 

2,924 

3,863 

„ III.—Fael, ... 

1,284 

2,036 

1,396 

1,269 

Repairs, 

4 , 02 s 

2,660 

2,848 

3,125 

„ IV.—B nil ding 

materials. 

469 

526 

287 

568 

Police, 

4,160 

4,168 

4,137 

4,116 

,, V.—Drugs, ... 





Education, 

200 

264 

679 

714 

883 

588 

796 

744 

1,060 

Charitable 

630 

„ VI.—Tobacco,.. 

1,022 

1,060 

720 

622 

606 

862 

grants. 


„ YIL—Textile fa¬ 
brics. 

„ VIIL-Metals, ... 

2,889 i 

181 

3,068 

2,620 

2,913 

Con&ex’vanoy, ... 

Lighting, 

2,611 

1,307 

3,772 

1,243 

2,7X3 

1,093 

2,710 

. 94f 

302 

234 

268 



Gardens, 

470 

464 

350 

255 

Total octroi, 

19,233 

21,821 

20,178 

30,449 



Contributions,... 


1,C00 

325 


Rents, 

Cardens, ... 

166 

1,186 

1,260 

1,501 

199 

4,660 

1,498 

Miscellaneous,.,, 

572 

17 

a 

10 

80 


Finesi ... 

358 

128 

762 

869 






Rounds, 

•M 

443 

364 

288 





\ 

, Extraordinary, 

2,161 

376 

337 

205 






Miscellaneous, ,. 

163 

168 

451 

129 






Total, 

23,510 

26,741 

26,681 

25,382 

Total, 

21,899 

23,421 

23,829 

21,675 
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Tlie following siatemont shows the imports and the consumption per head of the 


population of all taxable articles for two selected years:— 


Articles!. 

} 

! 1872-73. 

1874-76. 

Net im¬ 
ports in 
quantity. 

Net im¬ 
ports in 
value. 

Consump¬ 
tion per 
head. 

1 Net Im¬ 
ports ill 
quantity. 

Net im¬ 
ports in 
value. 

Consump¬ 
tion per 
head. 


Mkunds, 

ES. 

Md. s. c. 

Maunds. 

Rs. 

I Md. s. 

C. 

Eice and AM, 

15,079 


0 19 13 

11,530 


0 

15 

2 

All otlaer graids or|>ulses, 

208,093 

... 

6 83 i4 

221,436 


7 

11 

8 

Cotton-seed,... 

19 

... 


38 



... 


Maima ’berries, ... 

2,198 


0 2 14 

1,141 


0 

I 

8 

Bng^r-eane,... 

4,6B5 

... 

0 6 2 

4,880 

... 

0 

6 

6 

Sugar-refined, 

4,699 

... 

0 6 2 

4,791 

... 

0 

6 

4 

Udr and ritb. 

13,961 


0 13 6 

13,117 


0 

17 

4 

Gbi, 

11,798 

••t 

0 16 8 

9,274 


0 

12 

3 

Tea and coitke. 

1 

••• 

... 

1 

... 


... 





Bs. a. p. 


1 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Vegetables, including 

i 

•«< 

15,565 

00 

Q 


17,061 1 

0 

9 

3 

.. singbaras. 


1 



1 




Fruits, both fresh and dry, 


I 6,441 

0 3 4 


9489 1 

0 

4 

11 

Fish, 


; 210 

0 0 1 

... 

293 

0 

0 

1 

Poultry and game, 

t«« 1 

; 203 

0 0 1 


226 

0 

0 

1 


i 

1 

Md. s. c- 



Md. 8. 

c. 

Charcoal, 

1,001 ' 

1 

0 1 5 

1,302 

1 ... 

0 

1 

9 

Oils of every kind, 

217 


0 0 4 

438 

1 

... 

0 

0 

9 

Oil-seeds of every kind, 

31,049 

I ... 

1 0 U 

8,442 

... 

6 

II 

1 

Fuel, 

29,340 

1 

0 38 9 


7*516 

0 

3 

7 

Building materials. ... 

... 

29,823 

... 


18,167 

0 

9 

4 

Drug, spices, lac, &c., ... 

... 

24,771 

... 


25.677 

0 

13 

3 

Tobacco, ... 

3,714 

♦ Ml 

0 4 14 

2,840 

... 

0 

3 

9 

Piece goods,,.. 

•«« 

1,95,527 


... 

1,89,300 

6 

3 

7 

Metals, ... 

««« 

20,1)14 

... 

... 

17,834 

0 

9 

4 


The rain-fali for seven years as registered by the canal authorities and 


Rain-falL given in the irrigation reports is noted below :— 


fear. 

■’3 

P4 

s* 

s 

o 

n 

»ra 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

a 

S ' 

S-l 

JS 

o 

Ph 

1 

1 

.... 

o 

B 

1866-67, »»• 



1*2 

9 8 

13*6 

1*5 




10 

*3 

•8 

28* 1 

1867*'68, »•» 

0-3 

**0 5 

2*1 

20-2 

143 

47 

lO-O 


0*3 

0*7 


... 

53 1 

186S-69, 


1*3 

0-6 

6*7 

0*6 

6*3 

... 


0*4 

07 

... 

1*5 

18*1 

1869-70, ... 



0-6 

10*9 

2*6 

6'5 

2*0 


08 

... 

... 

1 1*1' 

24*7 

18 i 0- < 1, ... 

0*3 


5*1 

7*7 

19-10 

137 

0‘] 


... 

0*7 

0*9' 

1 

1 "* 

47-6 

1871-72, — 

1*7 

0*7 

7*7 

8-4 

13*60 

7*0 



1-3 

1*8 

... 

0*1 

42‘2 

1872-73, ... 

««• 

08 

i 

39 

9-9 

9 40 

23 



••• 

i *** 

... 

1'4 

27*7 


a32 
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The name of the town would be more correctly written Itawa, the Itay 
of the translator^ of Joannes de Laefc, the Etaya 
of Elphinstone, Etayah of Rennel and Et4wa of 
Erskine, The rendering by de Laet, curiously enough^ gives a closer approach 
to the current pronunciation amongst the lower classes than any other of the 
inodes of spelling. According to Richardson (quoted by Thornton) the word 
is said to be connected with an Arabic word meaning tribute, but this ety- 
mology seems very doubtful. The following is the derivation received by the 
people themselves. The Hindi word/az^ja,’ meaning a kiln, is now confined to 
denoting a potter’s kiln, but before the hybrid word pazdwa (viilgo. pajawa^ 
came into use to denote a brick-kiln, there was probably a Hindi word, infdwa^ 
in use. Et^wa is still sometimes spoken of as the ^ city of bricks,^ and both 
tradition and the appearance of the ground indicate that the modern city 
was founded on an ancient hhera or tcwn-site, so that it is not improbable that 
the existence of old bricks or old brick-kilns may have given rise to the 
name, as Eta is also said to be Inta, and in course of time the original name has 
been forgotten. A curious legend relating to the founding of the city gives addi¬ 
tional colour to this derivation. It is said that when the Ohauhdn leader Su¬ 
mer S6h came to bathe in the Jumna, he saw a goat and a wolf drinking 
water at the same place. Struck by this occurrence, he consulted his astrologers, 
who advised him to build a fort at the place. He took their advice and work¬ 
men were set to excavate the foundations. In the course of digging they came 
upon a brick made of silver and gold, and called out Hnt dya^ int dya"^ ( ^ a brick 
has been found)’-. From the workmen’s cry the city took its name, the word 
having, in course of time, been corrupted to Itawa. 

The city-site has undoubtedly been occupied from a very early time. It 
is said to have been plundered by Mahmud of Ghazni on his way from Miinj to 
Asi, and again by Shihab-nd-dfa Ghori after the defeat of Raja Jaichandra of 
Kanauj at Chandwdr. The fort was built by the Chauh&ns on their immigra¬ 
tion, and continued their residence until their removal to Partabner. It was 
then occupied by a Masalman governor, and in the sixteenth century must 
have been a place of considerable strength, as it is frequently mentioned by the 
Musalman historians and by Babar in his memoirs. In the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury E{4wa was a famous banking and commercial town, but in the following 
century the city suffered much from Rohilla, and afterwards from Marhatta ' 
raids. About the year 1750 A.D. it was plundered by Mulhar Rao Holkar, 
who had been called in by Safdar Jang, yazir of Ahmad Shah, to assist him 
against the Rohillas. This part of the country then fell for a short time to 
Gohind Hdo Pandit, the Marhatta governor of Jalaun, hut on his defeat 
by Bhnja-tid-daula, the country was ceded to Oudh atid remained in the 


Ber, 
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possession of tbe ITawabs of Lucknow until its cession to the Britisii in 1801, 
The fort was, for a time, the residence of the amils of the Oudh gOTernment, 
but was destroyed under orders of the Kawab Shuja-ud-daula in consei^^uenca 
of the representation of the Etawa townspeople, that so long as the amils 
occupied such an impregnable residence, they would nerer do any thing but 
oppress the people* The appearance of the town is described by several Euro¬ 
pean travellers who visited it besides de Laet. Hodges, who saw it in 1783, 
says it was then a large but very wretched place, having but two tolerable 
houses.’^ TieflBenthaler, writing thirty years earlier, describes it as a very 
ancient and famous town, situate on the east side of the Jumna, and formerly 
well peopled.” At present,” he continues, many old houses have fallen down. 
The fort situate on a high sand-hill on the bank of the Jumna, which flows along 
its southern side, is of moderate size, and has a foundation of brick.” Since 
the cession the town has steadily improved. The opening of the railway and 
of the metalled road connecting it with Farukhabad and (Iwaliar has done 
much to further its commercial prosperity, and in this respect it is daily 


progressmg. 

Eta'wa, a parganah and tahsil in the Et4wa district, is bounded on the 
east by parganah Bharthna ; on the north by the Mainpuri district; on the 
south by the Gwaliar territory, and on the west by the Agra district. In 1873 
the parganah had a total area of 273,592 acres, of which 62,293 acres 
were barren, 45,666 acres were covered with ravines, 4,271 acres with groves, 
21,717 acres were cnlturable waste, and 139,115 acres were cultivated (65,371 
acres irrigated), Parganah Etawa comprises a strip of country stretching across 
the whole of the western portion of the district, and, like Bharthna, it is crossed 
from west to east by numerous rivers—the Puraha, 
General appearance* Ahneya, Sengar, Sarsa, Jumna, and Chambal. The 

Etiwa branch of the Ganges canal, too, flows in the same direction, and the 
East Indian railway runs from east to 'west through the Sengar-Jumna da4b. 
The cis-Jumna portion, like the corresponding tract in Bharthna, is divided into 
two parts—the pachdr^ to die north of the Sengar, and the ghdr between that 
river and the Jumna. To the north the country is low and is indented with 
hollows which, in the rains, form jhils and are surrounded by the bad clay-soil 
known as jhdbar. This tract, too, contains a large proportion of mar varied 
with patches of cultivation. Between the Puraha and the Ahneya the land 
begins to rise and dips when it comes to that river, and remains low until it 
reaches the Sengar. To the south cf the river the surface rises, but in more gentle 
undulations than in Bharthna. To the west, too, the valley of the Sarsa inter¬ 


venes, and the fertile depressions found further east do not occur. There are 
also several sandhills, the largest and worst of which are those towards the 
western boundary. Altogether, the mixture of good and bad soils is curious, 
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and giv^s a character of its own to the ghdr tract of Et4wa« On the other 
hand, it has a better natural water-supply^ more water and nearer the surface 
than in Bharthna, so that balancing the advantages and disadvantages of the 
cis-Jumna portion of both pai'ganahs, the general capability of the soil appears 
in both pretty even J The trans-Jumna portion of the parganah comprises 
the old taluka of ijamait stretching between the Ohambal and the Jumna from 
the Agra boundary to the village of Khandesi GlAr in parganah Bharthna, 
and containing 56 mahals ox* estates* To the westj wdiere the rivers are closest 
to each other, the ravines nearly unite, but eastward the rivers recede from 
each other, leaving a gradually widening and level plateau, oontai.nmg a. light but 
excellent loamy soil. There are a few ridges of sand, and to the east, as in 
Bharthna, patches of the black friable mir soil found throughout Bunclelkhand. 
There is little allus^ial land, and the Jeachchdr soil along the Jumna is not of the 
rich reddish-brown colour found in Bharthna, but is white and sandy in cha¬ 
racter, The arable land along the Ohambal is also of inferior quality, and ia 
usually found only in small quantities and on steep slopes between the high 
bank and the water, and scattered among the ravines and skirting them on 
oiishor side are found fields of bad gravelly soil, called 'pdkar. 

The previous fiscal history of the parganah is sufficiently noticed in tho 

_ . ,. district history. The changes effected in 1856-58 have 

Economic history. ^ 

been too great to allow of any minute, comparison of 

present areas and statistics with those of the past settlements. The following 

statement compares the figures of Mr. Gtubbins’ settlement in 1840 with those 

found at the revision in 1873 :— 





UNASSESSBD. I 


Assessed. 





• o 

1:3 

a 

CD 

> 

'V 

a 

' 0% 

OuUurahle | 
waste. 

Cultivated. 




o 

t3>. 

b.' 

w 

o 

CD 

<u 

M 

6 

o s 

d? 

na 

O 


Wet. 

(3 

Total. 

i 

03 

•m 

Cis-Jumna^ 

' Acres - 

Acres* 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aeras*. 

Acres. 

Past, 

79,409 

360 

6,168 

4,895 

27,262 

62,623 

27,967 

90,690 

207,664 

Present, 

Trans-Jumna. 

77,079> 

466 

2,054 

18,795 

1,610 

66,464 

64,401 

119,865 

219,769 

Past, 

26,599, 

. »•» 

f ... 

1,816 

6,646 

900 

13,277 

14,177 

48,138 

62,371, 

Present, 

Total 

6,3S9 

... 

24,025 

1,395 

241 

1,031 

20,340 

21,371 

Past, 

106,0C8 

360 

6,168 

6,711 

32,798 

63,523 

41,244 

104,7U7 

266,802 

Ptesont, 

Pipal report, 

^2,418 

466 

26,079 

20,190 

1,761 

66,495 

74,741 

141,236 

27*^,140 

62,293 

630 

49,937 

18,883 

^,834 

66^371 

73,744 

139,115, 

: 273,69:2 


, vfj. uuc uiB-u u»una porrion, ana Mr. urostnwaite's roporr on ine 

trara-^Uinto portion, or parganah Ediwa. The figures of the parganah repor^ire mose oJ^*the 
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Irrigation. 


Tlia increase in cnltiTation has amonnted to 29^275 acres in the tract to the 
nortli of the Jumnay and to 7,194 acres in the Jumna-Chambal duab, giving 
altogether an increase of about 35 per cent, on the cnltiyated area of last 
settlement. Much of this increase was anticipated by Mr. Gnbbins, wbo 
charged a regular wet and dry rate on the cultnrable waste. The present wet 
area in the pacMr portion of the cis-Jumna tract shows a proportion of 78 per 
cent, to the dry area, and in the ffhdr tract of 42 per cent., 
a great falling off from, the figures of last settlement, 
which showed 84 and 61 per cent, respectively. This falling off, as has been 
shown elsewhere, is not real. The former figures 'were exaggerated and the present 
ones may be relied upon. In the packdr, the old well capability was good, not 
of course uniformly good or capable of giving a uniform supply equal to the 
steady influx of the caual channels. In the gMr^ as has been noted before, it 
is still at this moineii.t good. The northern portion shows an average distan^» 
of water from, the surface of about 20 to 25 feel. Along the southern side the 
water recedes to 50 and 60 feet, and by the edge of the ravines to 80 feet and 
more. The former and better tract gives 11 to 20 feet in depth of water, and 
the low or worse side from 12 down to 7 and 4. The former returns were com¬ 
piled just after the great famine. Every available chance of finding water had 
been seized, and at the time of measurement each temporary well, or (if the 
^aminddr’s account is to be credited) each mark of a well, whether successfully 
sunk or not, was credited with a stability and capacity of irrigation which 
longer experience would have probably proved to be far over-estimated. No 
doubt, too, the bad, hopelessly dry fields had been all abandoned under &e 
pressure of the drought; what remained would therefore be the best knd% 
^d the lauds which off’ered a chance of irrigation. Henco^ for the moment, the 
irrigation percentage would rise abnormally, and leave on record a very 
erroneousjdea of the fxua capabilities of the tract. In Bharthna ghdr I heard, 
qpd to a certain extent credited the theory, that the water-supply had actually 
ridded. I rarely mot with the same assertion in Et4wa, and if it is true of 
thin tract at aJh the recession has been only partial and unimportant,” 

In the cis-Jumna portion of the parganah, the soils of the cultivated area 
are, dumat, 105,176 acres; maUigdr, 4,090 acres ;jMbary 
795 acres, and 9,804 a^res. In the trans-Jumna 
portion the soils are distributed amongst ddrmt^ 10,650 acres; fratti^dr^ 
4,447 ; hhdTi 2,889 ; pdkar^ 4,285 ikacMdrj 1,372, andifr, 728 acres, or a total 
of 21,371 acres. Ddmat or loam prevails throughout and gives the character 
to the tract, hut its value varies with its pOMtion, and here the conventional 
classification of soils into ga)Mhdn near the^village site, manjka^ the middle circle^ 
apd uparhdr or outlying laiKls, comes in to modify the rent-rates of the natural 
divisions of soils. Each class of soil varies in value in concentric circles m 


Sails and rates. 
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proportion to its distance from the village site, the source of manure and labour, 
and even mth irrigation, the difference between gauMn-Mmat and uparhdr- 
dzlmat often amounts to Rs. 5 per acre. The rent-rate per acre in the cis- 
Jumna tract for gauMn lands varies from Rs. 10-1-0 per acre for first-class wet 
to Rs. 5-4-Ofor dry; for manjha lands, from Rs. 6-9-0 for first class wetto Rs. 3-8-0 
for dry ; Mmal rangesfrom Rs. 5-4 0 pef acre for wet to Re. 0-14-0 for the lowest 
class of dry; mattiydr or clay lands from Rs. 5-4 0 for wet to Re. 1-5-0 for second 
class jhdbar, and bhiir or sand from Rs. 3-15-0 for wet to Re. 1-2-6 per acre in 
the ravines of the Jumna. Across the Jumna the rent-rates per acre on the six 
classes o? gauhdn-ddmat vavy from Rs. 10-6-0 to Rs. 4-6-0, giving an average of 
Rs.5-13-11. lets for Rs. 4-13-3 per acre and pdto for Rs. 3-1-10; 


Crops- 


averao*e dihnat gives a rent-rate of Rs. 4-14-11; clay Rs. 5-2 ; hhur^ Rs. 3-1-6 ; 
IcachMr^ Rs. 5-3-6 ; Rs. 5-11-3; pakaro^ihe ravines, Re. 1-5-7, and of 
the low-land, Rs, 2-7-7. The above details siifHciently show the rental-value of 
the various classes of soils in the parganah, but owing to the diversity of 
character, almost in every village, in the more broken ground, in adjudicating 
on rent-rate suits, it will be necessary to consult the settlement record of each 
individual village. 

The main crops of the cis-Jumna portion of the parganah are bejhar, jodr, 
and bdjra. There is little bdjra in tlio strong loamy 
soil of the pacliavy but much of it in the inferior sandy 
soil between the Sengar and the Jumna. On the other hand, the latter tract 
grows thirteen per cent, of cotton against six per cent, in tho pachdr^ but the 
pacMr again shows double the amount of wheat, and is superior both in indigo 
and rice. Beyond the Jumna, the principal crops are cotton and hdjm; tho 
former occupies 28 per cent, of the area, and the latter 36 per cent.; next comes 
bejhary which covers 18 per cent. In former times sugar-cane must have been 
extensively growm both here and in the Bundelkhand country further west, as 
the numerous stone sugar-mills found in many of the villages show\ Various 
causes are assigned for the abandonment of sugar cultivation, but the most 
probable seem to be some radical change in the climate which has rendered it 
more dry, and the competition of the Da4b and Rohilkhand, which, owing 
to their possession of a superior soil and greater facilities for irrigation, 
are able to produce sugar of better quality and at a cheaper rate than 
Bundelkhand. 

The recorded rentals of the parganahatthe recent settlement were Rs. 4,38,150 
for the cis-Jumna and Rs. 70,788 for the trans-Jumna, 
or a total of Rs. 5,08,938. These rentals corrected 
for land cultivated by proprietors, land held free of rent, and land under-rented 
gave Rs. 4,61,932 for the cis-Jumna and Rs. 80,136 for the trans-Jumna tract, 
or a total of Rs. 5,62,068, The actual assumed assets on which the assessment 


Assessment. 
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■was made give Rs. 5,70,G20 for the cis-Jumna and Es. 90,000 for the trans- 
Jumna tract, or a total of Es. 6,60,620. 

The following statement shows the new revenue and its incidence in both 
tracts:— 


Incidence of new 
revenue 



Total area. 

Old rere- 
nue. 

Xe'* re- 
veiiue. 

Kew re- 
yeniie 








cesses. 

On total 
area. 

On culti¬ 
vated area. 


Acres, 

Rs. 

! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

C is-Jumna, 

219,767 

239,669 

285,310 

313.841 

1 4 9 

f 

2 

6 I 

Trans-Jamna, 

! 

52,371 

I 38,474 

1 ' 

44,660 

49,126 

0 15 0 

2 

4 9 

T otal, „ 

272,138 

i 278,143 

1 

320,970 1 

362,967 

1 3 4 

2 

5 4 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Ehv.va contained 850 inhabited 


sites, of which 619 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Papulation. between 200 and 500; 53 had between 500 

and 1,000; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 
and 3,000. The onij towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitans are Etawa 
itself with 30,549 and Jaswantnagar with 5,310. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 186,299 souls (83,511 females), 
giving 438 to the square mile or 859 to the cnltivated square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 171,378 Hindus, of whom 76,313 were females; 
14,834 Musalm^s,amongst whom 7,163 were females; and 87 were Christians. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 22,152 Brahmans, of whom 9,632 were females; 10,638 Eajpiits, includ¬ 
ing 4,534 females; 8,082 Baniyas (3,513 females) ; whilst the great mass of 
the population is included iu “ the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 130,506 souls, of whom 58,634 are females. The principal 
Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujija (1,702), Graur 
(5,835), and Sanadh (12,521). The chief Rajput clans are the Chauhln (2,507), 
Graur, Kachhwaha, Rathor, Parih^r, Bhadauria (1,263) G-ahlofe, Ohandel, Bais, 
Dhakra, Raghubansi, JaJon, and Tomar. The Banijas belong to the Baranwal 
(1,328), Agarwal (1,255), Kasarwanx, Ajudhijabasi, Maheswari, and Saraugi 
(1,999) sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are 
the Chamar (25,696), Dhanak (3,669), Gadariya (5,407), Kahar (4,995)^ 
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Bharbhiinja (11,69), Sonar (1,329), Teli (3,313), Dhobi (2,553), Kumhdr 
(2,928), Hajjdm (3,635), Kori (7,703), Lodha (10,735), Ahir (23,807), Kdyath 
(2,625), KMkrob (1,959), Lohdr (1,054), Barbai (2,973), Kurmi (1,854), 
and Kachhi (15,333). The following castes wdth less than one thousand 
members each also occur ;—Khatik, Darzi, Bari, Mall4h, Naddaf, Bhd,t, 
Tamoli, Bairdgi, Patwa, Parija, Baheliya, Banjara, Nat, Jdt, and Mali, The 
Musalinans are distributed amongst Skaikhs (7,258), Sayyids (1,067), 
Pathdns (3,846), and Mughals (129). There are hardly any Musalmdns amongst 
the agricultural classes in this pargauah and yery few amongst the land¬ 
holders. 

In the cis-Jumna tract, the chief landed proprietors are the Ohauhdn chief 
of Partabner, the Kanaujiya Brahmans, Chakwa and 

Proprietary body. Pardhan Kdyaths, and Agarwala Baniyas, and in the 

trans-Jumna tract, Bhadauriya Thakurs. The Chaubans were lightly assessed at 
the last settlement and hare only lost one village. The Sabaran Brahmans now 
hold only 13 villages of their ddonz (52), and the Pardhdn Kdyaths have only one 
complete village and shares in about six others out of a cluster of 76 villages 
which they once possessed. These latter however, had only six or seven villages 
in 1803A,D., and their fall was accomplished long before the cession to the 
British. The Brahmans had forty villages at the cession and lost them through 
bad management and extravagance. The Saksena K4yaths of Chakwa and 
Pauasna belong to the Kharai aL To the former family belonged Raja Nawal 
Rai, governor of Etawa in the last century, and Rdi Duniyapat of Lucknow. 
The Saksena Kayaths of Ekdil belong to the Dusara al. The Chakwa family 
now possess some eight or ton villages acquired in the service of the Chaiih4ns. 
The Kanaujiya Brahmans are represented by Raja Jaswant Singb, o.S.l.) and 
the Agarw&la Baniyas by Babu Giridhar Das and his family. The so-called 
Raja of Malh^jini owes his importance to the patronage of the Partdbner Rajas, 
and his property is now under the Court of Wards. The Bhadauriyas hold 36 
mahals in Kamait, Brahmans hold 10, and other castes 9. The Bhadauriyas 
are here divided into six snb-divisions —Kalhaiya, Athwaiya, Chandarsena, 
Rdwat, Manu, and Tasiliya. The three first claim kindred with the Raja of Nau- 
gaon in the Agra district, and prefer starvation to any kind of labour. They 
have always been soldiers for generationsj and Mr. Gubbins hints that they were 
by this means enabled to bear up against the heavy assessments of the earlier 
settlements. Their local chief was known as the Rdo of Barhpura, and was 
expelled for twice breaking out into open revolt. The greater portion of the 
estate was settled with the village proprietors in 1804-05, and little remained to 
the head of the clan, and this little has now been sold, notwithstanding that 
effiorte wore^ made to preserve it to the family. Shiunardyan and Amrtlo Singh, 
of th^ Khatri family of Dilsukh Rai Sachcha, possess some villages in the 
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par^aiiali, as also does Debi Din Pathak, Shaikh Eahim Baksh, Chandrain 
Man Konwar of Karhalj Mahardj Kunwar and Baldeo Parsbdd, and the 
traders Ilsand Ejshor and Badari ParshM of Jaswantnagar and Kanj Bihdri 
Lai and Tara Chand Sarangi. Amongst the cultivators, Brahmans occupy 
27,228 acres; Thaknrs, 22,304; Ahirs, 22,084; K/chhis, 12,782 ; Lodhas, 
6,788, and Cham4rs, 26,086 acres. 

Taking the last settlement and dividing it for the cis-Juinna tract into the 
Alienations period before the mutiny and the period after the mutiny, 

we find that 28 whole villages and seven portions of 
villages (22,941 acres), paying a revenue of Rs. 33,712, were sold for 
Es. 66,095 at auction sale for arrears of revenue during the first period, thus 
giving an average price of Rs. 2-14-1 per acre and close upon two years* 
purchase of the land-revenue. The sales by order of court during the same 
time comprised seven whole villages and 31 portions of villages (8,997 acres), 
assessed at Bs. 16,134, and the price brought was Rs. 16,977, falling at Re. 
1-14-2 per acre and only a little over one year’s purchase of the land- 
revenue. Private sales comprised 23 whole villages and 62 portions of vil¬ 
lages (24,026 acres), assessed at Es. 32,114 and sold for Rs. 77,641, fall¬ 
ing at Rs. 3^3-8 per acre and giving 2 years and 5 months’ purchase of the 
land^revenue. But besides these, 18 whole villages and 58 portions, compris-^ 
ing 15,587 acres, were transferred regarding which the particulars of price are 
unknown. Altogether 71,551 acres were transferred before the mutiny. The 
transfers subsequent to the mutiny amount to 30,539 acres, and the particulars 
of price regarding 11,035 acres are not ascertainable. Of the remainder, 
2,344 acres, assessed at Rs. 1,047, brought Bs. 4,094, falling at Be. 1-11-11 
per acre and giving 3 years and lOf months’ purchase of the land-revenue. 
The sales by private arrangement during the same period amounted to 
17,160 acres, assessed at Bs. 21,120, and brought Bs. 1,40,887, falling at 
Es. 8-3-4 per acre and giving 6 years and 8 months’ purchase of the land^ 
revenue- In the trans-Jumna tract the changes have been very few, but are 
sufficient to show that there also a great rise in the value of land has taken 
place. In the case of mortgages the price per acre has risen from Es. 9-6-1 
in the first ten years of the e:spired settlement for 382 acres to Es. 15-7-5 for 
962 acres in the last ten years. Snnilarly in the case of private sale, the 
price rose from Ea. 7-2-0 per acre in the first decade on 140 acres to Bs. 
18-4-6 per acre in the third decade on 313 acr^. The transfer by forced sale 
are too small to be taken into account. Altogether 4,042 acres changed hands 
during the currency of the expired settlement in B[amait. Up to the mutiny 
nearly every enforced sale was due to the effects of the famine of 1837-38, 
and since the mutiny the changes that have taken place have all shown that 
the value of land has more than doubled. Two villages, sold in 1873, brought 

a33 
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the very high figure of Es. 27-1-8 per acre, or 16 years’ purchase of the land- 


Taking the transfers of proprietary right in the whole parganah, much of 
them must be attributed to the indifference and ignor- 
C^iises of transfer^, proprietors. Mr. Neale writes :—Thirty 

years agOj the value of land, not only as a negotiable commodity but in money, 
was very different from what it is now. It had often been lightly come by, 
and was lightly parted with. After a severe shock, the landowners did not 
care to struggle longer. First came the great famine, and on the top 
of it the new settlement. Fate evidently had unpleasant days in store for 
landlords, and so perhaps it was just as well to be a landlord no longer, or 
at the least to be a smaller landlord than before. I cannot but think that this 


spirit, which the stories told of those days prove to have really then existed, 
explains much of that eviction of old landlords and dismemberment of talukas 
which is generally exclusively attributed to a hard and grasping settlement 
policy on the part of the then administrators. They did not reduce or remit 
revenue when, as it now appears, they might or ought, because there was no 
indication on the part of the landlords that such benefits were either honestly due 
to them or would be really effective for good. Now the position is just the 
reverse. The zamindars have become, at least the educated and higher class of 
them, so keenly alive to the value of their position, that they unite in a common 
clamour to press for a leniency and consideration which are often quite un¬ 
deserved. And those whose families lost part of their estates at a time when they 
cared very little to retain them are careful to make what capital they can out 
of a deprivation to which their predecessors were all but consenting parties at 
the time. The remaining landholders in these tracts are small men, principally 
co-sharers in parts of different estates, to whom no history or special consider¬ 
ation attaches. The number of zamindari estates held by sole owners is 90, that 
of zaminddri estates held in partnership is 131, and there are 110 pattidari 
estates and three bhayaohdra.” 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen- 


Occupations. 


sus of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), 1,531 


are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 6,333 in domestic service as personal servants, water-carri¬ 
ers,barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c,; 3,119 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping |>r fending friquey qr goqdsj or the coriveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
34,961 in agricultural operations ; 10,246 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechaniop, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, and 
ahimak There were 9,078 persons returned as labourers and 1,022 as of no spe^ 
cified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the 
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same returns give5j917 as landholders, 89,151 as cultivators, and 91,231 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, 
which are confessedlj imperfect, show 3,530 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 102,788 souls. 

Parganah Etawa is, in name at least, an old Akbari parganah. It formerly 
History possessed seven tappas or sub-divisions : Hareli Khas, 

Sataura, Indawa, Bakipur, Debli, Jakhan, andKarhal. 
Of these Indawa, now known as Kamait and sometimes as Barhpura, Haveli 
Khas, and Sataura are still within the parganah. The greater portions of Dehli 
and Jakhan and^ all Karhal were transferred to the Mainpuri district and 
portions of Bakipur to parganah Bharthna. In 1837, the parganah had an area 
of 128,514 acres and a revenue of Rs. 1,60,541; to this was added Kamait, with 
an area of 48,138 acres and a revenue of about Rs. 39,000. The total revenue 
fell to Rs. 1,93,581, paid by 304 mahdls or estates. In 1857, one estate was 
received from Lakhna, 79 from Bibamau and Dehli-Jakhan, and 24 from 
Eawain, making in all 408 mahils, with a revenue of Rs. 2,80,255, which in 
1870 fell to Rs. 2,78,054. 

Hasceakdpur, a flourishing market town in parganah Phaphund of the 
Etawa district, situated on the Bela and Bijalpur road, close to the Ahneya river, 
is distant 30 miles east from Etaw’a. The population in 1872 was 2,280. Har- 
cbandpiir is a large straggling village, which has a market twice a week. The 
bazar used to be much frequented, but it has fallen off much since the zamindar 
changed the site of it a few years ago. To the west of the village is a large 
square mound of earth dedicated to the worship of a deity called Jokhai, who is 
represented by a stone containing what are apparently crystals of amethyst. 
Jokhai is said to have been an Abir who was killed in some unknown way and 
was deified after his death (see Mainpuri District). 

Jasohan, a village in parganah Etawa of the Etawa district, is situated on 
the north bank of the Jumna, about 11 miles west of Etawa. The population in 
1872 hlimlyered 2,77l souls, chiefly Kolis, Chauhan Rajplits, and Brahmans. 
The village is built amongst ravines. The KoHs carry on the manufacture of the 
coarse cloth called Mdra or khanam, for the sale of which a market is held every 
Tuesday. The Jasohan cloth is well known and is exported to Lucknow and 
Cawnpore. The proprietors are Brahmans and Ohauh^ns. The head of the latter 
clan has the title of Rao and belongs to the Chauhin house of Partabner. 

Jaswantnaoab, a town in parganah Etawa of the Et4wa district, situated on 
the East Indian Railway, is distant 10 miles to the north-west of Etawa, in north 
lat. 26®-52'-50''^ and east long. 78'^-56^-30.'=^ The population in 1847 numbered 
5,033 souls; in 1853 there were 5,239inhabitants, and in 1865 there were 5,00L 
In 1872 the total population numbered 5,310, of whom 3,755 were Hindds 
(1,686 females) and 1,575 were Musalmans (768 females). The area of the 
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town site covers 85 acres, giving 62 souls to the square acre. It is one of the 
stations of the East Indian Bailway, and is separated from the railway by the 
Sarsa, a small tributrary of the Sengar. The town lies about a quarter of a 
mile to the north of the railway buildings. It is of comparatively modern origin, 
and occupies the site of a village which bore the name of Sarai Ahir^n. This 
village, in 1715 A.D., came into the possession of Jaswant E4i, a Kdyath 
belonging to the Mainpuri district, who settled in the place and called it 
Jaswantnagar after himself. There are sixteen muhallas or wards:—Humeganj, 
Pansiri bazar, Muhalla Khub Chand, Ndnh^i or salt-market, Saraugi bazar, 
Ganj Paramsukh, Katra Biluch^n, Phakkarpura, Katra Pukhta, Ahir tola, 
Mehlai tola, Guldb bara, E.atra Bulaki Dtis, Bhangi tola, Khatik tola, and Stack- 
wellganj. 

The Agra and Etkwa road runs, through the town and forms the principal 

street of the place. The only other important place is 
The site. * a 

the road through Khatik tola which runs parallel to 

the Agra road on the south. Both these streets as well as some of the 
connecting roadways are metalled and drained. The houses for the most part 
ate built of brick, and those of the w'ealthier merchants are rery handsome build¬ 
ings. At the south-east corner of the town, on the bank of the Sarsa, there is a 
fine pukka tank with a temple, chJiatriy and bathing-ghats constructed by Naud 
Kishor, a w'ealthy mahajan. The tank teems with fish. There is in the city a 
emple belonging to the Saraiigis, of whom there are a considerable number in 
the place. To the west of the town, on the south side of the Agra road, is a 
small Hindu temple which on the 19th May, 1857, was taken possession of by a 
body of the 3rd cavalry mutineers. In attempting to dislodge them Mr. Olar- 
mont Daniell, the then Joint Magistrate, was wounded in the face. A bazar 
s held twice a week on Wednesday and Saturday, and a considerable trade in 
yarn, cattle, and country produce is carried on. Jaswantnagar is noted for the 
manufacture of the native cloth called khanma, and a large trade in this 
and in English cloth is carried on. A large quantity of ghi is also exported 
by rail. Jaswantnagar has a first class police-station, a good town school, 
and a dispensary. The principal castes are Julahas, Mah4jans, Saraugis, and 
KoHs. 

Jaswantnagar possesses a municipality, the affairs of which are managed by a 
committee of nine members, of whom three were official 
and SIX were nominated in 1873-74. The incidence of 
the octroi, in 1874-75, fell at Be. 0-10-5 per head of the population. The follow™ 
,ing statements show the income and expenditure for three years and the imports 
and local oonaumption per head of the population for two years. It will bo 
seen that the town is the great cloth emporium for this and the neighbouring 
districts :— 
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Income and eicpenditure. 


Receipts. 


BB 


Expenditure. 

1872-73. 

J 873-74. 

1874-75, 


Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs- 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Opening balance. 

... 

1,292 

167 

Collection, 

526 

752 

649 

Class I. Food and 

1,780 

1,967 

1,771 

Head (ffiee. 

24 

43 

64 

drink. 




Supervision, 

123 

210 

120 

„ IX. Animals 

103 

138 

158 

Original works, .. 

937 

1,!01 

... 

for slaughter. 




Repairs, 

80 

790 

563 

iy IIL Fuel, &c , 

140 

132 

136 

Police, 

560 

967 

987 

„ IV. Building 

22 


11 

Education, 


75 

96 

materials. 




Charitable grants 

... 

170 

259 

„ V. Drugs, spi- 

87 

156 

240 

Gonservancv, ... 

244 

424 

418 

ces, &c. 




Miscellaneous,... 

236 

731 

390 

„ VI. Tobacco,' 

32 

113 

67 





„ Vn. Textile- 

1 494 

1,320 

1,351 





fabrics. 1 








,, VUL Metals,^ 

18 

38 

28 





Total octroi, ... 

3,676 

3,877 

3,772 





Rents, 

»•* 

3 

51 





Kaes, ... 

8 

8 

1 





Pounds, 

65 

126 

56 





Miscellaneous, 

272 

128 

74 





Total, 

4,022 

5,433 

4,121 

Total, 

2,730 

5,263 

3,546 


Statement showing imports of taxable articles f jr two years. 


Articles, 

J^et imports in 

Consumption 

per head 

in 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1 

& 

§ 

1 

<3* 

Value. 

4^ 

1 

<y 

Value, 

% 

3 

'S 

> 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds* 

Rs. 

Md8,s c. 

Rs. a. pj 

Mds. s. c. 

Rs. a. p* 

(vrain, 

38,174 


31,161 

... 

7 1 14 

■#* 

6 34 11 


Sugar refined, 

514 


518 

... 

0 3 4 


0 3 14 

... 

Ditto unrefined, 

6,363 

... 

5,4 .9 

... 

10 6 

... 


... 

Ghi, 

381 

... 

504 

• D« 

0 2 14 

... 

0 3 14 

... 

Other articles of food, 

495 

3,232 

846 

3,856 

0 3 10 

0 10 9 

0 4 13 

0 il 6 

Animals for slaughter, 

Contract 

... 

Contract 

... 


... 

... 


Oil, ••• i 

21 

... 

35 

... 

0 0 2 

... 



Oil-seeds, 

1,851 

... 

1,974 

• «4 

0 13 15 

... 



Fuel, &c., 

68 

... 

15 


0 0 8 

... 


• a. 

Building materials,..* 

... 

963 

... 

639 

«•« 

0 2 11 


0 1 7 

Drugs and spices, ... 

... 

4,259 

... 

6,826 


0 12 10 

»#• 

1 4 3 

Tobacco, ... 


... 

325 

... 



0 2 7 

... 

European cloth, 

... 

1,58,17f 


2,39,019 


29 12 7 

... 

18 10 0 

Native cloth, ... 

... 



98,908 


15 1 1 


45 0 2 

Metals, 


2,124 

... 

1^826 


0 6 4 

... 

0 6 6 


Owing to the heavy incidence of the tax on the cloth trade^ it has been pro¬ 
posed to abolish the duty on cloth altogether. 

Kamait, a taluka inclnded in parganah Et^vya of the Etawa district, is 
bounded on the north by the Jumna ; on the south by the Ohambal; on 
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west hj parganaix Bah Panahat of the Agra district^ and on the eslst by taluka 
Chakarnagar, now included in parganah Bharfchna. The following statement 
compares the areas of this tract at the settlenient under Regulation IX. of 1833 
in 1840 and the present settlement which came into force in 1873-74 t — 


Settlement. 

1 

os 

! 

Not assessbu. 

AsSBSfiBD. 

Barren. 

Jungle. 

i 

Total. 

j Culturahlt. 

Cukivaied. Rerenue. 


3 

o 




Old. 

New, 

a- 


Acres. 

Acre^ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A crea. 

Acres. Acres. Rs. 

Pasty 

48,138 

26,699 

... 

26,599 

1,816 

6,646 

900 13,277 38,474 

Present, •«. 

52,371 

6,339 

24,025 

29,364 

1,396 

241 

1,031 20,340^ 44,660 


The jungle of the present statistics was included in thebarten of the pastj 
and the large area recorded as new fallow at the p&,st settlement is due to the 
effects of the drought of 1837-38. Other statistics relating to this tract will 
be found under parganah Et&wa. The taluka is still held principally by Bha- 
daurlya Thfikurs, whose chiefs the Rao of Barhpura^ was expelled for revolt in 
1805, when the settlement was made with the resident village communities. 
In 1857 the representative of the Barhpura family exerted himself to keep his 
clansmen from joining in the rebellion, and was, to a certain extent, successful. 
They are a warlike race, accustomed to arms, and were formerly largely em¬ 
ployed in the native army. Owing to the pressure of population many are now 
reduced to indigence, and where men of this class prefer starvation to any 
kind of manual labour/” they must always be a source of anxiety in times of 
diaturbatice. The taluka is now, for all purposes, an integral part of parganah 
Et^iwa. 

Eanohatjsi, a village in parganah Phaphiind of the Etawa distinct, situated 
on the Phaphund and Eanchausi road, is distant about 46 miles east from Etawa. 
The population in 1872 was 1,497. There is a second class police-station here, 
which is to be removed to Umren. 

Kudabkot, a village in parganah Bidhiitna of the Etawa district,- on the 
Ei&wa and Kanauj road, is distant 24 miles north-^easfc from Et^wa. The popu¬ 
lation in 1872 numbered 2,567 souls. There is a police-station here. Eudar- 
kot is a place of very great antiquity, as is evident from the height of its site. 
Prom the name and the configuration of the ground, it is clear that it was in 
old days a fortified place. The story told regarding the derivation ‘ of the 

name is as follows. In old times a Eaia was passing 

Histoiy. _ , , , . . TT- 

through the jungle here, along with his retinue. Mis 

E4m lo^t a gold ornament called k4ndaly and it was fonndj after long search, 
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where the town now stands. The Eaja, out of gratitude to the local deity, 
erected a fort at the place and named it Kundalkot, which in time became cor¬ 
rupted into its present name. It must have been a well-known place in the 
time of the Kanauj kings. The story goes that there was an underground 
passage from this place to Kanauj, and the position of the entrance to the pas¬ 
sage is still pointed out and goes by the name of Pat^ldwara, or the gate of hell. 
From the circumstantial account given by some of the oldest inhabitants, one 
feels sure that there must have been some subterraneous chamber here probably 
resembling the Patalpuri in the Allahabad fort. They speak of a spiral stair¬ 
case, each step formed of a block of kunkur, leading down into the ground, and 
state that as children they used to venture down a few steps, but the mouth of 
this place has now been buried under the debris, and vain attempts have been 
made to discover it. The legend is still told of a fakir who determined to pene¬ 
trate the mysteri^ of the Pitaldwara. He set out some two hundred years 
ago. Having provided himself with a torch and food and taking the end of a long 
string in his hand, he began the descent, and for three days and nights the string 
went on being paid out, then it stopped, and since then nothing more has been 
heard of the adventurous devotee, nor does tradition state w'hat became of the 
string. 

The houses of the modern town are all built of bricks dug out of the khera. 
The famous minister of Nawab Asaf-ud-daula, Miyan AlmAs Ali Khan, the great¬ 
est and best man that Oudh has ever produced (Sleeman) held his court here, 
and built a fort with sixteen bastions on the ruins of the old kot^ which he occu¬ 
pied with a force of all arms. Cannon balls of indurated clay are stall found lying 
about the fort. It was handed over to the British Government at the time of the ces¬ 
sion, and was alio wed to go to ruin. Formerly it must have been a place of consider¬ 
able strength; now one-half of it has been sold to an indigo-planter, whose vats 
and factory occupy the north side, while the police-station and 'village school are 
in the buildings on the south side. Au inscriptiou of the eleventh century found 
amongst the ruins of the fort has been given on a previous page. A considerable 
number of the inhabitants of Kudarkot are Muhammadans. A bazar is held 
every Tuesday and Saturday. To the north-west of the town are situated a 
number of pan gardens, which are worth seeing; the plants are grown under 
sheds on the sides of small conical hills. In Kudarkot lived in old times a 
famous wrestler, by name Alif Khan, of whose strength many stories are 
stiU current among the inhabitants. They tell how one day four wrestlers 
came from Famkhabad to measure their strength wiih the renowned pahlwan 
of Kudarkot. When they came, Alif Khan was pasturing his goate ouiside the 
village, and for that purpose was holding down with one hand the bough of an 
imli (tamarind) tree which no ordinary man could have done. Ignorant that 
he was the man of 'vvhom they 'were in search, the strangers asked the goatherd 
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if Alif Khan was in the village ; the latter guessing what their object was, 
undertook to find out Alif Khan if one of the wrestlers would continue to keep 
down the bough for the goats during his absence. On this one of the strangers 
seized the branch, but was immediately swung up into the air. Struck with 
astonishment, the stranger asked the goatherd who he was 5 he replied that 
he was a pupil of Alif Khan’s, and then wrenching asunder the trunk of the 
imli tree, he inserted a brick in the cleft, and undertook to call his master if 
the strangers could remove it. After trying in vain to do so, the strangers 
left at once without making further inquiries after a man whose pupil could 
perform such feats. 

KytJntara or Keontra, a village in parganah Auraiya of the Etdwa 
district, situated to the south of the Etawa and Kdlpi road, is distant about 44 
miles from Etawa and 4 miles from Auriaya. The population in 1872 was 
2,705, chiefly Brahmans and Kdyaths. The village has decayed much of late 
years, and is subject to loss by the encroachments of the Jumna. 

Lakhna or Lakhnan, an important market town in parganah Bharthna of 
the Etawa district, situated on the Bharthna and Sahson road, is distant 14 
miles from Etdwa. The population in 1872 was 2,857, chiefly Brahmans and 
Mdrw&rls. The town lies about two miles to the south of the Etdwa and 
K^-lpi road, and has a considerable trade in ghi and cotton. Lakhna was the 
head-quarters of a tahsili until 1863, when they were removed to Bharthna. 
The site of the tahsili is now occupied by a school. There is a market on 
Sundays and Wednesdays. Raja Jaswant Singh, 0 . s. L, resides here in 
a fine masonry house. He has built a temple to Kalikaji from the proceeds 
of a religious fair which he started some twenty years ago and which is held 
every year in Chait, The Ohaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 
1873 supported a village police numbering 7 men of all grades at an annual 
cost of Rs. 360. The number of houses in the town during the same year 
was 827, and of these 540 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-4-6 
per house assessed and Re. 0-4-0 per head of the population. This with a 
balance of Rs, 79 from the previous year gave an income of Rs. 786, of which 
Rs. 672 were expended in wages and public improvements. 

Munj, a village in parganah Et^wa of the Et^wa district, which, in 1872, had 
a population of 684 souls, lies 14 miles north-east of Et^wa and two miles east of 
the Farukhabad and Grwaliar road, From the size and height of its kJiera it must 
have been a place of great note in former days. It is identified by Mr. Hume 
as the Mtinj which was taken by Mahmiid of Ghazni in 1017, after a desperate 
resistance on the part of the Rajput garrison, but the local traditions have no 
record, of this (see ^ History’). They tell, however, of its having been the scene of 
a struggle in the .wars of the Pandavas and Kauravas chronicled in the ifaM- 
hhdrata^ on which occasioa the Raja of M[dnj, Muratdhvaj by name, with his two 
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sons fouglit witJi Raja Yudhishthira. The posifcion of the great gateway of Marat- 
dhvaj’s castle, with the traces of two great bastions on either side, is still point 
ed out. On the north side of the khera is a carious square well built of block 
kunkur. The sculptured appearance of some of the blocks would seem to show 
that they once formed part of some earher building. The well is said never to 
have been dry since the great famine year 1894 sambaL The khera forms an 
apparently inexhaustible quarry for old bricks, of which the modern houses are 
built, and which are found of enormous size at depths of 30 and 40 feet. Of the 
resident castes, the Brahmans, Kayaths, and Bhafcs live on the khera, the K4chhis 
and members of the lower castes living below the khera on the eastern side. 

Pali eeued, a village in parganah Bharthna of the Etawa district, k 
situated 14 miles east of Etawa. The population in 1872 numbered 2,211 
souls, chiefly Baniyas and Ahirs, the latter of whom are well to do. The 
village belongs to Chaudhri Jaichand of Binsiya, whose garhi or .castel¬ 
lated fort is situated on the old khera commanding the modem village. There 
was a very virulent outbreak of cholera in this village in 1872. A bazar is 
held twice a week on Mondays and Thursdays. There is here an old temple of 
Palak Debi, the tutelary deity of the place from which it derives its name. 

Phapht^nd, a town in the parganah and tahsili of the same name in the 
Etawa district, situated on the Bela and Bijalpur road, is distant 36 miles east 
from Etawa in north lat. 26‘®-35'-30''^ and east long, 79°-30^-25.^ The 
population in 1847 was 6,063 ; in 1853 was 7,243, and in 1865 was 6,649. In 
1872 there were 6,536 inhabitants, of whom 4,115 were Hindus (1,943 females) 
and 2,421 were Musalmans (1,274 females). The area of the town site is 117 
acres, giving 55 souls to the square acre. The site of the town is on a khera 
or old town-site and is fairly raised. 

There are numbers of good brick-built houses, and tlie bazar is a wide, busy 
streetlinedby fair shops. Next in importance is Hume- 

Sit6« 

ganj, a fine and open space lined with trees, and close to 
it is the sarai comprising a large enclosure shaded by trees. The tahsili and police- 
stotion stand on the highest place in the town. The roads are unmetalled except 
in a few places, and there are numerous excavations filled with stagnant water 
around. There are eleven muhallas or wards, viz .:—Purwa Ahmad, Sayyidwara, 
Gobindganj, Tarin, Kasarwani, Motipur, Chaudhri Muhalk, Zabairi, Mahajanan, 
Tiwari, and Bharao. There is an Anglo-vernacular school which affords a fair 
education for the middle and lower classes. The railway station is about six miles 
off and gives communication by telegraph, while there is a post-office in the town. 

Two accounts are given^ of the derivation of the word Phaphuod. One is, that 
a Mahajan named Phundan Sahu founded the town 
and named it after himself. In support of this story, it 

^ From notes by Mr. C. W. Moore. 

a34 
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is said tliat there are four families of Mahajans in the town who claim descent 
from Phundan Sdhii, and, on this account, do not pay ceremonial fees to the 
Brahmans. This may be because the Mahajans are older inhabitants than the 
Brahmans. The more probable explanation of the name Phaphtind is that given 
by the Sengar Raja of Ruru, who says that one of his family, a Sengar Thdkur, 
named Phdpun Deo, founded the town and gave it his name. He was attracted 
to the site apparently by its elevated situation. The first inhabitants appear to 
^ ^ have been the residents of the adjoining village of 

Kurhi, which had then a large bazar, but is now 
an insignificant hamlet. Ph4pun Deo was of the family of Raja Bisukh 
Deo, who married Deokaliya, the daughter of Jaichand, Raja of Kanauj. 
Bisukh Deo received, in dowry from his father-in-law, the whole of the 
country to the north of the Jumna, including Auraiya, Phaphund, and 
Bidhuna, and sot at work to expel the Meos, who then occupied those parganahs. 
He met with some success, and a saying common amongst the Thakurs respect¬ 
ing him is— 

** In 1158 samhat (ilOI A. D.) on Wednesday, the third of Baip^kh, Bisukh Ju, the hero of the 
^ Sengar tribe, killed twenty thousand (Meos)/’ 

In 1311 samhat (1254 A,D.), Shingan Deo was born in the same line, and 
he founded Shiuganpur, m the Auraiya parganah. Shiugan had five sons, whose 
descendants divided the country between them, and have been mentioned in the 
district notice. Shiugan Deo’s family lived for three generations at Kurhi until 
Ph^-pim Deo moved to and founded Phaphund in 1468 samhat (1411 A.D.) 
Amongst the celebrities who have lived here, mention may be made of Sajha- 
Sajhanand and Shah Bu- Mahant, Shdh Bukh4ri, Paran Das Mahant, Ya- 

sin Shah Fakir, and Raja Bh&gmal. Sajhanand and 
Shdh Bukhari, the one a Hindu and the other a Musalmfin ascetic, were con¬ 
temporaries and friends. It is said that one day when Shdh Bukhari went to 
visit his Hindu friend, he found him sitting on a wall, which at the Mahant’s 
direction moved forward to meet the Sh5-h. Shdh Bukh4ri’s real name was 


Jafar, and from a verse current amongst the Sayy ids of Phaphtind we find that 
he died in 956 H. (1549 A. D.) 

9 01 

. 966 years since the Hijri had sped when the spirit of Sh5,h Jafar Auliya fled/’ 

His tomb and mosque are at Phaphund, ^nd an urs or fair, attended by about 
10,000 persons, takes place at his tomb every year. Pur an Das, also, is said 
to have worked miracles. One day he suffered from fever and ague, and a 
Baja came to see him, and to show his power he took off his cloak and told the 
fever to sit upon it. The fever obeyed, and the cloak immediately began to 
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shiver. This cloak is now in the possession of Mahant Gurudhvaj. At another 
time this Puraii Das fed several thousand people with a small quantity of food 
which nothing could diminish. Yasio Shdhj a fakir, was credited with the 
power of restoring the dead to life and causing those alive to die. This last 
quality was shar^ bj many of his time from all accounts. 

But to Raja Bhagmal Phaphund was indebted for those great tanks and tem¬ 
ple the rains of which are to be found in and around the town. Bliacymal was 
by caste a Jat and was sister’s son to Almas Ali Khan, who was a Hindu by 
birth, but was subsequently made an eunuch and converted to Islam. Almw 

The JatMusalinanBhag- was a iSiazim under the Nawab of Lucknow, and 
made his relative Bhagmal the amii of this part of the 
country. Bhagmal built the old fort of Phaphund, on the site of which the 
pr^ent tahali has been erected. A mosque built by Bhagmal bears the follow¬ 
ing inscription:— 

mJI ixiS 

I r I I iLm 

** In honour of Sbah Jafar of the family of true w«)rshipper3 and by the verbal directions of 
Almas AH Khanr the Raja Bhagmal laid the foundation of a mosque in the year 1211 H. 
(1796 A.D.)'’ 

Near the mosque is a masonry well which has recently been repaired by a 
Teli or oilman, and some distance down the mouth is a stone with the inscrip-' 
tion, Khadim dargdh Jahawald Kdshi,'' (‘‘curator of the shrine, Jaba, die son 
of Kashi.”) This Jaba is said to have been a Banjtot.; 

The Banjara s we . converted to Islam. There are four masonry tanks in 

the town:—Suraj Man Misr, Hemiikth Chaube, Bhiyan-ka-tal and Phiil tal ; 
and eight Hindu temples, known as those of Mahant Gurudhvaj, Munu Lai, 
Kanhai Lai, Brindaban Eatri, Lai Man, Ram Sahai, Chaudiiri Bahadur Singh, 
and Raja BhagmaL The Musalman buildings are the tomb of Sh4h Bukhiri, 
tomb of Purdil Khan, the tomb of Gurgula Pir, the mosque of Wazir-ud-din, 
the mosque of Inayat Husain, and the mosque of Bhagmal. During the mutiny 
of 1857, the town was twice plundered and a part of it was burned; first by 
the rebels headed by Lalpuri Gosbain, and subsequently by Firuz Shah, who, 
having encountered the British forces at the village of Kanmau, fled through 
Phaphund, where he destroyed the tahsili and burned the records. 

Phaphund presents all the signs of a place which has once been of import¬ 
ance. Its trade, daring the last three quarters of a century, has very rapidly 
declined. Before the British rule it was the capital of several parganahs, and 
was as such the residence of an amil or collector of the revenue, who attracted 
Phaphund now a decay- traders and merchants to the place, whereas, now, 

“2 it is the head-quarters of only one small parganah. 
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Formerly excellent dhotis or waist-cloths with silk edgings were made^, besides 
pdgvis or turbans of a superior quality, but the demand for these articles has 
died out with • the introduction of British cloths. There were two market¬ 
places (ganj)y but they have declined, and the only one now much resorted to 
is that recently established by Mr. Hume and called Humeganj. Phaphtiad 
is not now a place of much resort as a place of business, and derives whatever 
importance it possesses from its being the seat of a tahsili. No less than five 
roads converge here, two of which connect the town with the East Indian rail¬ 
way, but the traffic is still small, and it seems doubtful whether the prosperity 
of Phaphfind will ever revive. Act XX. of 1856 (the 0haukid4ri Act) is in 
force in Phaphund, and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering 17 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 960. The number of houses in the 
town during the same year was 1,752, and of these 675 were assessed with a 
tonse-tax averaging Rs. 2-9-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-4-4 per head of the 
population. This with a balance of Rs. 97 from the previous year gave an in¬ 
come of Bs. 1,871, of which Es. 1,715 were expended on wages and public 
improvements. 

PhaphtJnd, a parganah and tahsil of the Etawa district, is bounded on the 
north by parganah Bidhtina, on the south by parganah Auraiya, on the west 
by parganah Bharthna, and on the east by the Cawnpore district. The total 
area, according to the settlement report of 1874, was, then, 147,979 acres, 
or 23 square miles, of which 36,303 acres were barren;^ 1,104 acres were 
held free of revenue; 5,401 acres were under groves; 3,812 acres under 
ravines; 21,597 acres were culturable waste, and 79,762 acres were cultivated. 

The parganah lies between the Arind and its tributaries, the Abney a 
on the north and the Sengar on the south. The 

Physical features. ^ 

Sengar runs very deep, with high and rugged banks. 

The drainage generally runs southwards from a water-shed line to the south 

of the Arind, Thus the great jhil of Dakhnai, which lies about two miles 

from the Arind and nearly ten miles from the Sengar, drains into the latter 

river. The canal has crossed the natural lines of drainage, so that now 

some of the villages are water-logged, and, in places, the spring-level has risen 

from ten to six feet from the surface in the cold season. Mr. Crosthwaite, 

however, thinks that no considerable damage has been done, and no complaints 

of injury to health reached him in 1871. Since then, the mortality from 

fever has considerably increased in this district and has been alluded 

to under the head of ^‘medical history” in the district notice. Reh has 

increased in some villages from the existence of impediments to the drainage 

^ occupied by village sites, 52,032 acres 5 canal, 1,037 acres ; railway, 273 roads, 281, and 
naturally barren, 32,680 acres. This note ia chiefly based on the manuscript and printed 
rent-rate reports of Mr, C. Crosthifaite. 
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but it is hoped that recent improvements in opening new drainage lines 
and clearing old ones will relieve the villages affected. The Ahneja has little 
influence on the soils near it, while southward of it, the prevailing soil is a 
fine loam largely intermixed with usar. Going stiU further southwards, about 
three miles from the Sengar, the umr disappears, and instead of the rich 
loam the earth becomes red and sandy. The water-level sinks to from thirty 
to forty feet from the surface and trees are more frequent and luxuriant. 
Although considerably mixed with sand, the soil is fertile, and when irrigated, 
gives as good crops as are produced in the good loam to the north. On the 
banks of the Sengar, the land is high and much cut up by ravines, and what 
little culturable soil remains is poor and of a hard, gravelly nature. The 
spring-level here falls to between fifty and sixty feet from the surface. The 
area of bad land is, however, small, and most of the Sengar villages have a 
patch of good fertile soil. The East Indian railway and the Gmgw canal 
run, almost parallel to each other, through the parganah. The latter sends out 
numerous distributaries which have to a groat extent supplanted hmhcha wells. 
One remarkable feature connected with this parganah is the large number of 
hamlets, sometimes containing only one or two houses. This will account for 
the great difference between the number of inhabited villages recorded (523) at 
the census of 1872 and the number (262) given at tbe measurement in 1871. 
In tbe latter papers, each village with its outlying hamlets obtains but one 
entry. Much of this change is due, no doubt, to the influence of the canal and 
railway, which, often, oblige a man to travel two miles to plough a field 
which he can see from his own door. Hence the tendency is to move the honsas 
nearer the farms. Most of the parent villages lie sheltered under a fort-crowned 
hillock, and no better proof of the existence of a confidence, begotten of years 
of peace and security, can be afforded than this plantation of outlying unprotec¬ 


ted hamlets far away 
Economical featares. 


from title village-sites. 

The following statement shows the past and pre¬ 
sent areas of tahsil Phaphuud :— 


Settlement. 

Total area. 
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Wet. 

Dry, 

Tofaa. 
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Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Present,,.. 

147,367 

38,080 

1,104 

3,946 

3,455 

18,931 

3,971 

58,773 

19,107 

77,880 

Former,..* 

146,309 

63,428 

421 

... 

... 

1 7,481 

18,303 

86,488 

80,183 

66,671 

Final report, w. 

147,979 

36,303 

1,104 

5,401 

3.812 

: 18,896 

2,701' 

58,715 

21,049| 79,762 


^ The total cultivated area of the present settlement, according to the rent-rate report, is 
77,880 acres plus 669 acres cultivated in revenue-free holdings, or altogether 78,549 acres. This 
area excludes 3,971 acres not cultivated at survey, includes 1,456 acres out 5,402 acres recorded 
as groves in the village papers. 
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but it is lioped that recent improvements in opening new drainage lines 
and clearing old ones will relieve the villages affected. The Ahneja has little 
influence on the soils near it, while southward of it, the prevailing soil is a 
fine loam largely intermixed with mar. Going still further southwards, about 
three miles from the Sengar, the mar disappears, and instead of the rich 
loam the earth becomes red and sandy. The water-level sinks to from thirty 
to forty feet from the surface and trees are more frequent and luxuriant. 
Although considerably mixed with sand, the soil is fertile, and when irrigated, 
gives as good crops as are produced in the good loam to the north. On the 
banks of the Sengar, the land is high and much cut up by ravines, and what 
little culturable soil remains is poor and of a hard, gravelly nature. The 
spring-level here falls to between fifty and sixty feet from the surface. The 
area of bad land is, however, small, and most of the Sengar villages have a 
patch of good fertile soil. The East Indian railway and the Ganges <^al 
run, almost parallel to each other, through the parganah. The latter sends out 
numerous distributaries which have to a great extent supplanted huchcha wells. 
One remarkable feature connected with this parganah is the large number of 
hamlets, sometimes containing only one or two houses. This will account for 
the great difference between the number of inhabited villages recorded (523) at 
the c^sus of 1872 and the number (262) given at the measurement in 1871. 
In the latter papers, each village with its outlying hamlets obtains but one 
entry. Much of this change is due, no doubt, to the influence of the canal and 
railway, which, often, oblige a man to travel two miles to plough a field 
which he can see from his own door. Hence the tendency is to move ihe houses 
nearer the farms. Most of the parent villages lie sheltered under a fort-crown^ 
hillock, and no better proof of the existence of a confidence, begotten of years 
of peace and security, can be afforded than this plantation of outlying unprotec¬ 
ted hamlets far away from the village-sites. 
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The following statement shows the past and pre^ 
sent areas of tahsil Phaphuud :— 
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3,971 
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36,488 
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19,107 77,880 
30,183 66,671 
21,049^79,762 


^ The total cultivated area of the present settlement, according to the rent-rate report, is 
77,880 acres plus 669 acres cultivated in revenue-free holdings, or altogether 78,549 acres. This 
area excludes 3,971 acres not cultivated at survey, includes 1,456 acres out 5,402 acres recorded 
as groves in the village papers. 
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existing revenue of Rs. 1598,304. Rents are usually paid in a lump sum which 
are the last to rise, and many remained unchanged for the thirty yeara of the 
past settlement. The circumstances of the zamindars, too, who were them¬ 
selves for the most part mere cultivators, unaccustomed to the management of 
estates, account also for the stationary character of the rents. Looking at 
their sudden acquisition of the property as a godsend to themselves, they were 
neither disposed nor able to coerce their tenants.” It was, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to arrive at level soil-rates and to disregard the peculiar circumstances 
W'hich led to so low a rental. The difficulty of arriving at these rates was en¬ 
hanced by the uncertain value of the huchcha bigha, which bore no fixed relation 
to any known standard. It varies almost in every field, and to be told that 
a certain number of kmhcha bighas bore a certain rent gave no information. 
Generally it is larger ihan the third of a standard bigha, and it is safer to reckon 
it at one-half than at one-third. This necessitated not only the of the 

lump sum paid for a number of kuchcha bighas, but the actual measurement of 
the area for which the rent was paid, to arrive at a correct rate per acre. The 
records of enhancement suits and the sub-letting rates formed a check on the 
actual rents and gave the actual potential letting value of each class of soil. 
Tlie result of these inquiries may be tabulated as foliow^s :— 
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JD^at wet, ... 
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34.321 

1,86,620 
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2 10 

8,008 

21,021 

Inferior wet,... 

5 0 

11,010 

1 

56,060 
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4 0 

2,574 

10,296 


These rates give a rental^ of Bs. 4,21,555, excluding the revenue-free vil¬ 
lages, or 20*9 per cent, above the corrected rentals, and a revenue at half 


iThe rental area is obtained by adding to tbe cnltiyated area the area of land newly thrown 
out (or 3,971 acres, less 194 acres specially excluded). Tbe area actually on tbe rent-roll includes 
tbe cnltiyated area, nncnltivated grores (f ,94S acres), and land newly thrown out but included 
in tbe holdings (2,72*1 acres), or a total of 85,516 acres. 
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assets of Rs. 2^10,777. The revenue actually assessed was Rs. 2,10,340, and 
the statistics of both settlements may be shown as follows :— 


Settlem 

6 nt. 

OJ 

I 

Cesses. 

Total. 

Incidence without ceases on 

Incidence with ceases on 

Total 

area. 


Cultiva¬ 

ted. 

Total 

area. 

1 S *5 

01 

I’i 


Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Rs. a p. 

I 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. pj 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a p. 

Present,... 

1,98,303 

10,637 

2,08,941 

16 6 

1 16 6 

2 6 9 

16 8 

2 12 

2 8 10 

Pormer,... 

2,16,340 

21,634 

2,37,974 

1 7 6 

2 2 4 

2 10 3 

1 9 10 

2 6 9 

2 4 6 


proprietary body. 


The parganah, almost up to the time of Mr. Q-ubbins’' settlement, was 
divided amongst large talukarUrs : Sah^r with 106 
mah&ls ; Ruru with three ; Jtia with 37 ; Daulatpar, 
one; Dehgawan, 36 ; Naw4da, eight, and Gamnatnau, 12, thus leaving only 141 
mah^ls in the hands of small proprietors, "W ith the exception of the Burhaddna 
taluka, comprising 27 villages, and the Harchandpur taluka of seven villages, 
there is now no large proprietor in the parganah. Most of the missing talukas 
were sold for arrears accruing during the famine of 1837-38, and where anyone 
could establish a title, he was admitted to possession on paying up his quota of 
the arrears. If any one were unable to pay his share, it was transferred to a 
solvent co-sharer, reserving to the defaulter the right of re-entry if, at any 
future time, he could make good the money required. In this way, 152 of 
the talukaddri villages were disposed of. yome of the Dohgdwan villages were 
settled with the village occupants at the last settlement, subject to a talukaddri 
allowance of fifteen per cent, on the revenue, to the Kdyaths of Burhaddna. 
The tenures are nearly all zammddri. There are only five estates with more 
than fifty co-sharers, eighteen with more than twenty, and twenty-four with 
more than.teii. The following statement shows the distribution of the pro¬ 
prietary body :— 


Caste of proprietor. 

O 

S3 S 

.Q QJ 

ll 
^ ” 

c3 

a 

*H 

O 

U 

(U 

H 

1 '^ 

Area in acres. 

Bratunan, 

• « * 

707 

156 

61,978 

Tliafeiir, 


, 414 

62 

40,210 

KiyatE, 


i 300 

70 

35,730 

lAusalmAii, 

• •i 

75 

12 

3,036 

Baniya, 


6 

4 

938 

BKat, 


69 

1 

3 

682 


Caste. 

o 

<n M 
.Q ^ 

O 

H to 

S3 

'l-s 

Area in acres, j 

Marwarx, 

■1 

3 

786 

Aliir, 

16 

2 

734 

Lodha, 

1 

1 

114 

Panjabi Jat, ... 

1 

1 

227 

Others, ••• 

189 

30 

12,932 

Total, 

1,770 

344 

147,367 
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The area held as sear^ or home-farm bj proprietors, excladin^ the Bur- 
hadana and Harohandpur talukadars, averaged 4*1 acres to each proprietor. 
The average area held by each proprietor was 83 acres, and the average revenue 
paid by him was Bs. 122-2-0. 

The transfers which took place during the currency of Mr. Gubbins’ settle- 
Transfers. ment may be shown as follows :— 



t 

Mortgages. 

Private sale. 

1 Porged sale. 

Period. 











Acres. 

Price per 

Bevenue 


Price per 

Bevenue 

Acres. 

Price per 

Bevenue 



acre. 

per acre. 


acre. 

per acre. 


acre. 

per acre. 



Bs. A , p. 

Bs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

1 ^ 

Bs. a. p. 

1 1 

Es. a. p* 

Bs. a. p. 

1 

[ 

416 

.2 6 6 

I 3 5 

8,383 

1 

2 9 3 

1 8 1 

15,304 

1 15 a 

16 8 

1841-51, ^ 

1 










1 

i 

3,498 

unknoTvn 

16 8 

1,883 

unknown 

1 5 1 

2,398 

unknown 

1 8 5 

1 


1,931 

3 7 0 

1 2 9 

4,180 

6 4 0 

15 9 

4,738 

4 8 9 

1 i 2 

185S-61, i 

1 










1 

1 

395 

unknown 

0 13 9 

4,076 

unknown 

1 0 2 

1,483 

unknown 

1 I 4 

1 

1 

1,729 

7 8 11 

13 5 

5,847 

9 6 10 

1 9 1 

2,044 

7 5 8 

1 7 8 

1862-71, J 

1 










1 

I, 

50 

unknown 

1 12 5 

158 

unknown 1 

19 2 

315 

unknown 

15 2 

Total,.. 


8,019 

... 

... 

24,527 


... 

26,282 j 




These figures show a gradual decrease in transfers as the settlement pro¬ 
gressed with an increase in price. The prices of grain almost kept pace with 
the rise in the value of land. The average price of wheat rose from 33^ sera 
for the rupee in the first decade to 21^ sers in the third decade ; similarly the 
price of barley rose from 51^ sers to 32J sers ; of gram from 45:^ sers to 
29| sers ; of jodr from 53| sers to 30J sers ; of ddjra from 52^ sers to 29| 
sers, and of uncleaned cotton from 14J sers to 8 sers per rupee. These 
figures represent the average of the prices ruling in Phaphund and Anraiya- 
There are 7,635 holdings of tenants with a right of occupancy having an area of 
55,485 acres, giving an average of 7*2 acres to each tenant, for which he paid 
Es. 4-4-6 per acre at settlement, Teuants-at-will occupied 3,333 holdings, com¬ 
prising 13,905 acres, and giving an average of 4*1 acres to each tenant, for 
which he paid, on an average, Es. 4-4-6 per acre in 1868-69. The average 
rental of the seer land was Es. 3-2-3 per acre on 7,119 acres. Besides iliis, 
3,305 acres were held rent-free by proprietors, 5,063 acres were under groves, 

a35 
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and 339 acres under groves paying a rent of Es. 2-12-3 per acre. That gives 
an average of only Rs. 3-10-5 per acre, while the average rate on 25,657 acres, 
enhanced during the last decade of the settlement, was Rs. 4-9-4 per acre, 
against an old rate of Es. 3-10-2. Rents are apparently not influenced by 
caste in this parganah for Brahmans pay, on an average, Rs. 4-0-4 per acre; 
Rajputs, Rs. 3-11-9; Ahks, Es. 3-9-5, and Cliamdrs, Es. 4-5-5. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Phaphund contained 523 inhabited 
sites, of which 370 bad less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Fopulatioti. between 200 and 500; 26 had between 500 and 

1 ,000; five had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 8,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Phaphund with 
6,536. The settlement papers of 1871 show 262 villages, distributed amongst 344 
estates, giving an average area to each estate of 428*3 acres, and to each village 
of 226’3 acres; 39 villages are more or less intermingled The total 

population in 1872 numbered 97,574 souls (43,695 females), giving422 to the 
square mile or 780 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 91,755 Hindus, of whom 40,860 were femalos and 5,819 Musalmiins, 
amongst whom 2,830 wore females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 13,656 Brahmans, of whom 5,972 were 
females; 5,501 Rajp-dfcs, including 2,213 females ; 5,597 Baniyas (2,411 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in '^^tho other castes’’ 
of the census returns, which show a total of 67,001 souls, of whom 30,269 are 
females. The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the 
Kanaujiya (12,975), Gaur, and Sanadh. The chief Rajput clans are the Ohauhan, 
Gaur, Sikharw^ir (1,433), Kaclihwalia, Rather, Parihdr, Bhadauria, Gahlot, 
Chanclel, Bais, Dhhkara, Raghubansi, and Jadon. Tlie Baniyas belong to the 
Baranwdl (1,990), Agarw4l (1,412), Kasarwiini, Aju lliiyabasi, MaheswJiri, and 
Saraugi sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are the 
Chamk* (13,381), Dhfiuak (2,451), Gadariya (3,528), Kahar (2,368), Teli 
(2,027), Dhobi (1,408), Kumlidr(1,410), Hajjam (2,152), Kori (1,023), Lodha 
(8,137), Ahir (11,131), K^yath (1,715), Loh^r, (1,157), Barhai (1,239), Kurmi 
(2,125), and Kachhi (5,734). The following castes with less than one thousand 
members'each also occur:—Khatik, Bharbhunja, Sonsir, Darzi, Bdri, MalI4h, 
Nadd4f, Bh4t, Khakrob, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Patwa, Pariya, Nuniya, Hat, J4t, and 
M41i. The Musalm^ns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,138), Sayyids (463), 
Pathdns(1,924),andMughals (76). Brahmans,Ahirs, Rajputs, Ohamilrs,Lodhas, 
Kdchhis, and Garariyas form the mass of the actual cultivating community, 
and hold 64,757 out of 76,590 acres recorded under cultivation at settlement. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. ’From these it appears that of the 
Occupations, , 1 , 1 . V , 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 


Occupations, 
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age); 269 are employed in professional avocationS; sneli as Govemmeni servants; 
priestS; doctors; and the like; 2;727 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,195 in commerce, in bny~ 
ing, selling; keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 21,990 in agricultnral operations ; 4,092 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,739 persons retnrned as labourer 
and 522 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,760 as landholders, 56,535 
as cultivators, and 38,279 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 818 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
53,879 souls. 

Parganah Phaphund is an old Akbari parganah, to which talukas Sahar 
and Sahdil were added in 1809, and in 1856 it 
contained 131,691 acres. In 1857 it received 12 
mahals or estates, from Eawain, comprising 9,102 acres and assessed at 
Es. 10,809, and 40 mahdls from Bela, comprising 23,708 acres and assessed at 
Es. 44,899, and, at the same time, 23 mahals, comprising 18,192 acres and 
assessed at Es. 31,257, were transferred to the new parganah of Bidhuna, 
giving a net increase in area of 14,618 acres and in revenue of Es. 24,451, 

RAha57, a village in parganah Etawa of the Etdwa district, is distant 11 
miles from Etawa on the Etawa branch of the Ganges canal. The population 
in 1872 numbered 759 souls. Thera is a second-class police-station here. The 
village formerly belonged to Saksena E%aths of the Kadiisya uL One of 
these, by name Biilkishan, was in the service of the Lucknow Nawab and in¬ 
creased Lis possessions considerably. His son Duniyapat was obliged to sell the 
family estates in Et4wa, and E5,han is now in the possession of Gandharp Singh 
Tiw4ri. An old temple near the village, and dedicated to Devi Eatndvati, dates 
from the Hdyath times and still attracts small assemblies of the devout in Chait 
and Kuar. A large jhil near the village stretches to the extent of three or 
four hos in the rains, but dries up in Phalgnn. 

Euku kalan or Ganj Euru, a village in parganah Bidbuna, some 30 miles 
east of Etawa, had with the neighbouring hamlets a population of 2,240 souls in 
1872. The was founded by Khnsh&l Singh, Raja of Ruru, about 130 
years ago, and has a market on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Grain and cloth 
are sold, and there are several resident mah4jans. The ffanj was not confiscated 
with the other property of the rebel Raja in 1857. 

Sahail, a village in parganah Bidhuna of the Etawa district, on the Etawa 
and Bidhuna road, is distant about 42 miles east from Etawa. The population 
in 1872 numbered 2,818 souls. There is a second-class police-station her^ 
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SaMil was originally in the possession of a colony of Gaur Thakiirs^ and was 
founded by one of their leaders, named Nandrdm Singh, now represented by 
Harbans Singh of SahdiL The village is still known as Nandu-ke-Sah4il, and 
is said to have been the head of a hdoni or cluster of 52 villages, 

Sahson, a village in parganah Bharthna of the Et4wa district, situated 
amid the ravines of the Ohambal river, is distant about 22 miles south-east from 
Et4wa, The population in 1872 was 1,268. There is a second-class police- 
station here. There is no bazar nor trade. Sahson was founded some 300 
years ago by a Thdkur colony and belonged to the Raja of Ohakarnagar up to 
1857. It was then confiscated, and is now under the Court of Wai'ds as part of 
the, estate of Kunwar Zahar Singh of the Partabner family. 

Sandatjs is a small village in parganah Auraiya of the Etdwa district, which 
had a population of only 995 souls in 1872. Sandaus is 29 miles south of 
Etawa as the crow flies, but from the nature of the intervening country it is 
exceedingly difficult of access, being separated from the sudder station by the 
three rivers Jumna, Chambal, and Kuari or Kunwdri, with their intricate net¬ 
work of ravines. The village lies amongst the ravines one mile to the south of 
the Kudrk This tract of country formerly belonged to the Raja of Rdmpur, 
and was ceded to the British Government about the year 1809. It was the 
head-quarters of a tahsili, but tbis was removed in 1894 Bamhat. Sandaus was 
formerly noted as one of the principal haunts of the PhansigSr thags, who 
have now however been entirely expelled. Gubbins, in his report; on the settle¬ 
ment of Et4wa, states that the resources of the zaminddrs about Sandaus had 
been greatly straitened by the expulsion of the thags. It was in a village 
named Marnai in the Gwaliar territory, about two miles west of Sandaus, that 
Lieutenant Maunsell was killed in 1811,, when in pursuit of the thags in 
pany with the Collector, Mr, Halhed. The assassins were caught and punished, 
and a fine puJcka well was built in Sandaus with the money given as a reward 
for the information which led to their apprehension. The village now belongs 
to a brotherhood of Kachhwdha Thdkurs. It gave its name to a parganah in 
Akbar’s reign which was sometimes known as Parih&ra : some account of its 
early fiscal and general history is given under the district notice, 

Sandatjs or Parih&ra, a former taluka of the Etdwa district, now included 
in parganah Auraiya, comprises the tract to the south of the Chambal, and 
between it and the Sind, which is bounded on the west by taluka Sahson and is 
traversed by the Ku^ri river. The Kuari unites with the Sind between Bi- 
thauli and Churaila. Sandaus and Bhareh, at the confluence of the Jumna 
and the Chambal (see Bhaeeh), were assessed together in 1873 as trans-Jumna 

a village formerly giving its name to a mah&l, is sihiated in 
E|4wa of the Etawa district, at a distance of about six miles to the 
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east of the civil-station. Tbe population, in 1872, numbered 2,731 souls, chieflT 
Kajaths, Brahmans, and Matdjans. The site lies on the Kalpi and Etiwa road and 
issaid to have been first settled by Saksena Kajaths, and to have formerly borne the 
name of Sarai Rupa, after a K^ath named Rapa. In 1042H. (1I>32A.D.), a 
eunuch named Ekdil Ktin built a new sarai and mosque, and tbe place was 
thenceforth called after his name. A market for the sale of cattle and coontrv 
produce is held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The Etawa and Kalpi road forms 
the principal ba^zar, which is drained and metalled throughout and has two 
fine stone gateways through which the road runs. The inhabitants of iIk 
place bear a bad character for thieving and turbulence, and extra police were 
at one time imposed on them. About a mile to the east of the town, on the 
south of the road, is a very fine hdoU or masonry well, said to have been con¬ 
structed in fonner times by a Banjara, a caste to which, curiously enough, 
the construction of many works of public utility is attributed by popular 
humour. 

SaeJlI MahjlJANXn, a village in parganab Bidhuna, is situated about 26 miles 
east from Etdwa. Tbe population, in 1872, numbered only 803 souls. It 
is a mere hamlet of Ruro Khurd, one of the villages belonging to the Ruru 
Raja, which was confiscated for his rebellion in 1857 and was given in reward 
to Lala Laib Singh of Harchandpur. The Sarai was founded by Malajans 
some 150 years ago, and Mahajans still form the more important portion of the 
inhabitants. 

SarAi ShIshgarAk, a village in the extreme west of parganah Bidhuna, is 
distant about 20 miles nortb-east from Elawa. The population in 1872 numbered 
1,349 souls. Tradition assigns its origin to Raja Jaichandra of Kanauj, who 
used it as a baiting-place between Kananj and Etawa. It was afterwards occupied 
by a Musalmdn colony of workers in glass who manufacture 

c7ium,‘or glass bangles, which are exported to a considerable extent. There 
is a market on Mondays and Fridays, at wEi<?h grain, cloth, and bangles are sold. 
The proprietary right to the village formerly belonged to the Saharan Brahmans 
of MAnikpnr Bisa, but it has lately been purchased from them by a Chaube of 
Kiwari, in parganah Derapiir of the Cawnpore district. 

Umben, a village in parganah Bidhuna of the Etdwa district is distant, 26 
miles from the civil-station. The population in 1872 numbered 2,107 souls, 
chiefly Marwaris, Mahajans, and Banijas. The Marwdris are well to do, and 
carry on a great business in money-lending in all the surrounding country. 
The place is said to derive its name from Amrio Singh, a Dhakara Thakur, 
who drove out the Meos, the orLjnal inhabitants. The houses are for the most 
part of brick. There is a shrine of Burhadana, a deity to whom, wdtbm the 
memory of people now' living, a buffalo used to be sacrificed whenever the rains 
failed, with, 't is said, an invariably satisfactory result. 


a36 
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UsRAlHAa, a village in parganali Bharthna of the Etawa district, is situated on 
the Bharthna road, about 22 miles north-east of Etdwa. The population of Nagla 
Usrahar in 1872 was 38, and of the village of Mohri, with which it is connected, 
was 705. There is a second-class police-station here. The name is said to be 
derived from ‘ usar’ and ‘ hdr,^ or the hdr or outlying fields in the plain. There is 
a bazar on Mondays and Fridays, at which some trade in cattle and grain is 
carried on. The market is held in an enclosed space, and both it and the police- 
station are in Mohri, to which Nagla Usrahar formerly belonged. The bazar 
founded by one Chandhi'i Udhar Singh some 150 years ago. 





LITHOGRAPEED at the surveyor GENERAL’S OFFICE. CALCUTTA. APRIL M6, 
From an original sapnlied by E.T, Atkinson ^r. in chaise of the N. W. P. Gazetteer. 
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Mainpuei, a district^ of the Agra division, is bounded on tho north by the- 
Eta district; on the east by the Farakfaabad district; on the south by the 
Etawa district, and on the west by the districts of Agra and Muttra. The 
district lies between north latitude 26°-52^-30''^ to 27^-30^-Cr' and east longi¬ 
tude 78°-27'-45'^ to 79°.28'-3(y% with an area,In 1874, of 1,086,253 acres, or 
1,697*27 square miies^and a population, in 1872, numbering 765,783 souls, of 

^ The materials for this BOtice are chiefly Mr. McConaghey’s parganah reports; Mr. D. M. 
Smeaton^s report on parganah Bhongaou j the joint report of those officers on the settlement 
of the district; reports by Mr. A. O- Hume, G.S.; notes hy Mr, J, L. Dennistoii, C.S. j reports by- 
Messrs. Gubbins, Edmonstone, Dick, Robinson, Unwin, and Eaikes of the CiTil Sendee, and gener¬ 
ally the records of the Board of Revenne. ^ The area'^in 1845, excluding the Eta parga- 

nahs (302,899 acres), comprised 982,846 acres or 135*7 square miles y in 1853 there were, exclud¬ 
ing the same parganahs (311,935 acres), 081,011 acres, or 1,532*8 squares miles jin 1865 there were 
3,066,534 acres, or 1,666*45 square miles, and the census of 1872 gives 1,691 square miles. The 
figures of the recent rerision of settlement hare been followed all through the present notice 
where not otherwise specilied.. 
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^Yhom 724j663 were Hindiis, 40,965 w^ere Miisalma-ns, and 155 were Chris¬ 
tians,^ giving 452 persons to the square mile. The average length of the dis¬ 
trict is about 56 miles and the breadth ranges from about 42 miles to 18 miles, 
the average being about 33 miles. Of the total area, 608,526 acres, or 56 per 
cent., are cultivated and 128,691 acres (including 18,818 acres under groves), 
11 ’9 or per cent., are eulturable. 

The district is divided into eleven parganahs, grouped under five tahsils, 

. for the purposes of the revenue administration. The 

Administrative divisions, . 

following statement gives the statistics of area, popula¬ 
tion, revenue and police jurisdiction of each fiscal sub-division : — 

Adyrmmtmtive suh-divisions. 
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85 
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91 
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Bewar. 

6 . KishniNahi- 

87 

77,730 

72,870 

48,067 

KiHlmi, Nabi- 

( 

ganj. 






ganj. 

nr. f 

7. AlipurPatti, 

Patti Alipur, 

20 

2J,890 

19..^;58 

16,936 


8 . Karhal, ... 

Etfvwa, 

80 

84,710 

82,()3?,i 

40,267 

Karbal, Karra, 

Karhal. | 

9. Barnahal,... 

Etdwa, 

107 

99,310 

59,310 

42,593 

Barulibal 

IV. 

fihikoha- > 

10 , Shikohahad, 

Eapri, 

296 

2,78,300 

187,588 

143.809 

Shiko hah ad, 

had. 3 







B a r s a g a n j, 
Arion, Ilarba, 
UkbrcndjPon- 

n Ktafa-> 
)>ad. 3 







cbha. 

11 . Mustafabad, 

Ilapri, 

272 

S,92,980 

205,441 

155,476 

Jasraiia, Phar- 
ha, Eka. 


Total, ... 


1,43.3 

12,76,193 

10,86,253 

1 765,783 



As will be shown hereafter, in the prc-Musalm4n period Mainpuri formed a 
portion of the kingdom of Kanauj, and from the con¬ 
quest until the reign of Akbar was divided between 
R4pri and Blniiganw, or Blfongaon, From the Ain4’~Ahban we learn that the 


Administrative changes 


^ The details showl29 Europeans, 7 Americans, 3 Eurasians, and 85 Native Christians, or 224 
in iiving a difference of .69 unocconnt d for ; the error is apparently in the excessive num- 

.... c,.a-...,".:,,:,,,, . .. m,;,', . . 
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district lav in sirkars Kananj and Agra, belonging to snb^ Agra. Bdpri witli 
the wild tracts of Chandw^r and Hatkant in the Agra district belonged to 
clastlir Biana and Etawa to dasttir Etawa, both of which belonged to sirkar 
Agra. Alipur Patti, Birwar or Bewar Sonj or Sanj, and Bhongaon form^ 
portions of dasttir Bhongaon, and Kuraoli formed part of dastnr SaMt in tti@ 
Kananj sirkar. In 1801, Mainpuri became the head-quarters of the great 
district of Etawa and continued to remain the seat of the chief revenue autho¬ 
rity until Eta and Etawa were completely separated from it. Farganaha 
Bewar and Kuraoli came by cession from the Farukhabad Kawab and the 
remainder of the district from the Oudh Nawab. A military station was 
established at Shikohabad and a Joint Magistrate was stationed at Etdwa. 
Some account of the changes that then took place has been given under the 
Etawa district. The revenue jurisdiction of the entire district in 1803 wsm 
entrusted to a Oollector residing at Mainpuri, who had ten tahsils under 
him :—Shikohabad or Eapri, including parganahs Shikohabad, Mustafabad, and 
Ghiror; Haznr tahsil, including Bhongaon, Sanj, Kishoi, and taluka Manciihana; 
Sakit, including Sonh4r, Sak^^, Sirhpura, Sahawar,- Karsaiia, and Amanpur; 
Kasganj, including Soron and Ka^ganj ; Etawa, comprising Bibamau, 
Auraiya, Sandaus, Barhpura, and Talgram. Sauj was subsequently transferred 
to Farukhabad. Gradually lesser areas were divided ofP and placed under 
separate sub-collectors. Early in 1810, Sauj was transferred to Et4wa 
from Farukhabad. In 1815, Mr. Valpj received charge of Shikohabad tabsil, 
including Muhammadpur-Labhaua and Dehli-Ji^khan, and in 1817 Kur4oli 
was received from Farukhabad. In 1837, the Mainpuri jmisdiction was res¬ 
tricted to Sahawar-Karsana, Eta-Sakit, Sirhpura, Kuraoli, Shikohabad, Mus- 
tafabad, Ghiror, Sauj, Earhal, Kxshni-Mabiganj, Bhongaon, Alipnr-Paiti, and 
Manchhana, In 1824, the old parganah of Eapri was dismembered and 
divided into Msmat awwaly'* subsequently known as parganah Shikohabad j 
Msmat duamy'" afterwards called parganah Mustafabad and parganah Ghiror. 
From the earliest times, Eapri has been intimate]}^ connected with the neighbour¬ 
ing parganah of Chandwar. The physical features of both tracts are the same, 
the people were the same and were equally noted for their turbulence ffld their 
bravery, and with the aid of the Bhadaurija colony of Hatkant were able to 
bid defiance to the most powerful governors, being always sure of a safe retreat 
amid the rugged raviny country along the Jumna and the Chambal. Indeed, 
it may fairly be said that now, for the first time in the world’s history, has the 
long arm of the law Been able to penetrate these fastnesses. For these reasons 
the boundaries between Eapri and Chandwar were always uncertain and 
depended much on the wishes of the individual for the time being in possession. 
Parganah Eapri, at the cession, included much of Chandwar, and it would be 
almost impossible to state distinctly what portions of the parganah then belonged 
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to Ohandwdr and what portions slionld be included in Edpri proper. Main- 
puri belonged to Manchbana^ ■wbicli itself was formed out of Bbongaon. 
Kishni'Nabiganj also formed a part of tbe same parganah, Bewar was 
received from Farnkhabad in 1840. To tbe soiitb of Bapri was parganab 
Haveli Et4wa^ from wbicb a great part of parganah Bibamau^ made up of 
tappas Debli and Jakban, was formed, Bibaman was again broken up and dis¬ 
tributed between Barndbal^ Etawa, and Sbikobabadj and Karbal, also a tappa 
of Etawa, was constituted a separate parganah. In 1850-51 pai’ganah Bbongaon 
and taluka Mancbbana were united under the name Bhongaon-Manchhana. 
In 1861, parganab Sauj was broken up and divided between Karbal and Main- 
pnri, which for a time were known as Mainpuri Mai Sauj Shim4)i and Karbal 
Mai Sauj Janiibi. Since then the changes that have occurred have been chiefly 
internal between parganah and parganah within the district. The Judge of 
Mainpuri has civil and criminal appellate jurisdiction all over the district. 
The Subordinate Judge and the Munsif of Mainpuri and the Munsif of Shikoh- 
abad divide the original civil jurisdiction between them. There were nine 
magisterial courts in 1860-61 and 12 in 1870-71, exclusive of the courts of the 
canal officers. In 1860-61, there were 13 civil and revenue courts, including 
those of tabsild^rs empowered to hear rent suits, and in 1870-71 there were 12. 
There were five covenanted civil officers at work in 1860-61 and four in 1870-71. 


Iti 1875, the district staflf comprised a covenanted Civil Judge, a Ifative Sub¬ 
ordinate-Judge, and two Munsifs; a covenanted Magistrate-Collector, Joint- 
Magistrate, and two Assistant-Collectors ; a Native Deputy-Collector ; five 
tahsild^rs invested with judicial powers: a District Superintendent of Police; a 
Civil Surgeon ; an Assistant Opium Agent, and a Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
There was one Honorary Magisti’ate, Raja Lachhman Singh. 

The country throughout presents an almost level appearance without any 
^ ^ ^ ^ considerable elevations and with very few inequalities. 

Indeed, the only exc?eptions to the general level are the 
Band-ridges to the west of the district, the sandy undulations in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the K41i ^.nd the Isan, and the ravines along the Jumna to the south¬ 
west. The sand-ridges run in a long, low line, about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, through parganahs Shikohahad and Mustafabad. The Jumna ravines 
aye about two miles in breadth and are almost completely unculturable. This 
plain is skirted on the north-east by the K&li Nadi and on the south-west by 
the Jumna, Both these rivers have a course to the south-east, and between 
them and in ul^nost parallel courses run the four lesser sti^eams—the Isan, the 
Arind, the Sengar, and the Sarsa. The course of these streams is also to the 
south-east, and shows that there is a gradual slope from noi'th-west to souther 
^ast. Taking the district from north to south, the average fall of the rivers, 
ekhludfog the Jumfia, i|S 1’5 feet per ipile, and the average slope of the surface 
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of the country is 1 *2 feet per mile. A line of levels taken across the district 
from the Jumna to the K&li shows that the water-sheds of the streams running 
through it at the point of intersection are almost exactly the same height above 
the level of the sea. The highest point in the district is only 139 feet above 
the lowest. The following statement, compiled from the records of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, shows the ascertained levels above the sea at Karachi 
of the survey line in this district. The top of the 
30th milestone from Agra on the Agra and Cawnpor© 
road shows 537*06 feet; of the Slst, shows 535*38 feet, and of the 32nd, shows 
534*08 feet. The level of the rails of the down line opposite the railway 
chainage 50*0 is 538*35 feet, and the platform crossing above is 542*06 feet 
above the level of the sea. The Great Trigonometrical Survey bench-mark is 
imbedded two paces east of steps leading to the east end of the railway 
platform, close to the water-tank, and two paces inward from the ash-pit and 
shows 538*78 feei The level of the rails opposite the junction of theAligarh 
and EtAwa railway divisions is 538*84 feet. The following heights are taken 


along the Grand Trunk road to Gawnpore :— 


Top of milfr-stone 

40th 

523*02 

1 Top of centre of west parapet wall 




bridge at SO-Slst mile. 


607*41 




Plinth of milestone on Cawnpore 

Ditto 

42nd 

526'5S 

branch canal on the 5oth 

mile 


Ditto 

43rd 

525*23 

from Kanu,... 

... 

... 

625*55 

Ditto 

46th 

6*26-24 

Ditto 

60th 

ditto. 

522*27 




Ditto 

63rd 

ditto, 

620 55 

Ditto 

47th 

535*64 

Top of centre of west 

parapet of 




Singhpur bridge, ... 

... 

... • 

623*21? 

Ditto 

48th 

522-24 

Bench-mark opposite entrance to 





Mainpuri jail, 

... 

... 

611*00 




Stone bench-mark imbedded 

four 


Ditto 

4dth ... 

525*24 

feet from «i«titb-east corner of the 





canal chanki at Singhpur,,,. 

... 

617*83 

Ditto 

61st 

622 16 

I Plinth of milestone 

€6th 

from 


Ditto 

62nd ... 

625*;6 

ISIann, •«» .*» 

... 

... 

616*93 

Top of centre of north-west para¬ 


Ditto 

68 th 

ditto, 

615*71 

pet wall at Ghiror orer canal, ... 

534'23 

Top of mile-stone 

7oth 

ditto, 

613*37 

Bench-mark at south-east corn«?r 


Ditto 

72nd 

ditto. 

511*67 

of Ghiror chanki. 

Top of canal milestone, 57th from 

527-29 

Plinth of mile-stone 

74th 

ditto. 

508*09 

j^^anix. 

... ... 

528*52 

Ditto 

75 th 

ditto, 

505*37 

Ditto 

66 th ditto, 

5i9-2T 

Ditto 

79th 

ditto. 

501*59 

Ditto 

65th ditto, 

530’56 

Ditto 

80th 

ditto. 

500'S2 

Ditto 

54 th ditto, 

531-92 

Ditto 

81sl 

ditto. 

601*72 

Ditto 

53rd ditto. 

534*11 

Ditto 

8 Srd 

ditto, 

498‘50 

Plinth of milestone, 

62nd ditto, 

534*4*2 

Ditto 

84th 

ditto, 

496-83 

G. T. Eoad from Agra, 

64th top of 


i Top of niiiestor e 

85lh 

ditto, 

ditto, 

496*78 

stone, . 


596-48 

1 Plinth of milestone 

87th 

494*75 

Ditto 

65 th ditto, 
68 lh ditto. 

624*82 

Top of centre of west parapet 

wall 


Ditto 

621*85 

of bridge at Kasrudjt, 

... 


610*46 

Top of centre of west parapet wall 


1 Ditto of bridiie at Bamnagar, ... 

600*53 

of bridge over canal 

at Danna- 


Mark two paces from 

south-east 


har, ... 

... ... 

531-71 

comer of Kamnagar chanki. 

... 

4S4SI 


The Jumna flows along the south-western boundary of the district and separ¬ 
ates parganah Shikohabad from parganali Bah Pana- 
Hydrograpby. Jumna. district. The Course is south-east and 

is very winding. The banks, in places, rise abruptly from the water’s edge to a 
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of the country is 1*2 feet per mile. A line of levels taken across tlie district 
from the Jumna to the K4li shows that the water-sheds of the streams running 
through it at the point of intersection are almost exactly the same beigbt abovO 
the level of the sea. The highest point in the district is only 139 feet above 
the lowest. The following statement, compiled from the records of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, shows the ascertained levels above the sea at Karachi 
of the survey line in this district. The top of the 
30tli milestone from Agra on the Agra and Cawnpor© 
road shows 537*06 feet; of the Slst, shows 535*38 feet, and of the 32i\d, shows 
534*08 feet. The level of the rails of the down line opposite the railway 
chainage 50‘0 is 538*o5 feet, and the platform crossing above is 542*06 feet 
above the level of the sea. The Great Trigonometrical Survey bench-mark is 
imbedded two paces east of steps leading to the east end of the railway 
platform, close to the water-tank, and two paces inw'ard from the ash-pit and 
shows 538*78 feeL The level of the rails opposite the junction of theAligarfi 
and EtAwa railway divisions is 538*84 feet. The following heights are taken 


along the Grand Trunk road to Cawnpore :— 


Top of mile-stone 

40tb 

628-02 

Top of centre of west parapet wall 





bridge at S0-&lst mile, 

507*41 




Plinth of milestone on Cawnpore 


Ditto 

42nd 

526*58 

branch canal on the 53th mile 


Ditto 

43rd ... 

525*23 

from Na-iu,... 

... ,,, 

525*55 

Ditto 

46th 

5-26*24 

Ditto 

60th ditto. 

522*27 




Ditto 

63rd ditto, 

520 55 

Ditto 

47th ... 

535-64 

Top of centre of west 

parapet of 





Siogbpnr bridge, ... 

— ... 

523*2S> 

Ditto 

48th ... 

522 24 

Bench-mark opposite entrance to " 





Mainpuri jail. 






Stone bench-mark imbedded four 


Ditto 

49th 

525-24 

feet from sontb-east corner of the 





canal cbanki at Singhpur,,,. 

517*83 

Ditto 

61st 

622 16 

I Plinth of milestone 

€6th from 


Ditto 

62 nd 

625-76 

.Kanu, 

... 

516-95 

Top of centre of north-west para¬ 


Ditto 

68 th ditto, 

615*71 

pet wall at Ghiror over canal, 

534*23 

Top of mile-stone 

70th ditto, 

613*37 

Bench-mark at south-east corner 


Ditto 

72nd ditto. 

511-67 

of Ghiror canal chanki. 

627-29 




Top of canal milestone, 57th from 


Plinth of mile-atone 

74th ditto. 

508-09 

JNaniiy ... 

... ... 

528-52 

Ditto 

75 th ditto, 

506-37 

Ditto 

56th ditto. 

5*i&-27 

Ditto 

79fch ditto. 

501-59 

Ditto 

55th ditto, 

530'56 

Ditto 

SOtli liHtOj 

600*82 

Ditto 

54 th ditto. 

531-Si 

Ditto 

8Isl ditto. 

501-72 

Ditto 

53rd ditto. 

5S411 

, Ditto 

8Srd ditto, 

498*56 

Plinth of milestone, 

52nd ditto, 

534-4-2 

Diito 

84th ditto. 

496-83 

G. T. Bead from Agra, 

64th top of 


Top of milestore 

S5ih ditto, 

496-78 

stone, . 


596-48 

Plinth of milestone 

87tb ditto, 

49475 

Ditto 

65 th ditto. 

624-82 

Top of centre of west parapet wall 


Ditto 

58th ditto. 

621*85 

of bridge at Kasrud:*, 

... ••• 

£10*46 

Top of centre of west parapet wall 


Ditto of bridge at Kamnagar, ... 

£00*53 

of bridge over canal 

at Danna- 


Mark tw’o paces from 

south-east 


bar, ... 

... ... 

531*71 

comer of Kamnagar cbanki, 

494*31 


The Jumna flows along the south-western boundary of the district and separ¬ 
ates parganah Shikohabad from parganali Bah Paaa- 
Hjdrograpby. Jumna. district. The course is south* east and 

is very winding. The banks, in places, rise abruptly from the water’s edge to a 
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of varying breadth, confined on both sides by high sand bluffs which rise 
abruptly out of it. The bed sometimes shifts^ and though it often pre^rves a 
middle course between these sand-ridges, it usually keeps close to one of them, 
throwing the whole of the hhadir land to the other side. This alluvial land 
often extends to half a mile, and, owing to the height of the banks, was not, 
formerly, subject to annual inundations except near Jamkpur, to the north of 
parganah Kur^oli. Of late years, however, considerable flooding has taken 
place from the use of the river as a canal escape. The khddir of the Kali 
is fairly good and is only occasionally broken in upon by a projection from 
the sandy slopes which form the banks. Above the khddir^ the high land 
continues for a mile or two marked by inequalities of the surface and form¬ 
ing a physical feature easily recognizable. It then merges in the level up¬ 
lands intervening between the K41i and the Isan. The steep character of the 
banks in many places precludes the po^iMlity of any famefit being derived 
from the river, either as a depositor of allnvial soil or as a source of irrigation, 
during its cour^ through KuraoIL Further south the hhddir becomes more 
uniform, and l^re^ from its inhermit moisture, requires little irrigation. In 
Bewar, water is only needed for sugar-cane, and in seasons of unusual drought 
for wheat and the like. It is in these dry seasons that the hhddir is most 
productive; when the rain-fall is excessive, the soil becomes water-logged, reh 
appears on the surface, and the seed germinates badly. In 1868-69, a year of 
drought and famine, the rM crops in the hhddir were most luxuriant, and in 
1870, a year of unusual rain, they were blighted and poor. Water is found 
close to the surface, often at a depth of only a few inches, and where wells 
are needed, they can easily be dug in a good firm soil. In the portion of the 
khddir immediately bordering on the river irrigation is not needed at all, so 
that in no case is there any necessity for using the water of the river itself. 

Next to the Ejlli comes the Isan, which is here a considerable stream, 

nowhere fordable in the rains. During the hot and 
Isan Nadi- ° 

cold seasons the stream is small, and in years of un¬ 
usual draught it dries up altogether. It is bridged on the Grhiror and KnraoB 
road at Madhan, on the Etawa and Farukhabad road at Kasmara, and twice 
near the civil-station. The Isan rises in the Aligarh district,^ and during 
its course through this district to its junction with the Kaknadiya near Gopal- 
pur, about three miles north-west of Mainpuri, it runs through loam and usar 
soil. Here it has a comparatively shallow bed and often overflows the neigh¬ 
bouring lands in time of flood, and has a considerable expanse of low-lying 
alluvial land of tolerably good character along its banks. The water in the 
river here is too shallow during the dry season and too uncertain in its character 
to admit of its being used for irrigation. Beyond Gopalpur, the character of 


^ Gazetteer, II, 356. 
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the river itself and the aspect of the country bordering on it change completely. 
The bed is deeper, the banks are more steep, the current is stronger, and the 
area of inundation is considerably confined. Instead of usar^ high banks of 
white and undulating sand appear, and the soil for a long distance on either 
side is light and mixed with sand. Not only is the area of alluvial land very 
much smaller, but the deposit left by the river is more mixed with sand and 
is less valuable; except near Mainpuri and some large villages, where it is 
made use of for growing melons and other hot-weather vegetables. There are 
a few places where the Isan spreads out for several hundred yards, and a few 
where deep pools exist all the year round. In the rains, in favourable seasons, 
fords exist; but, as a rule, bambu rafts, supported on earthen vessels, are used, 
for crossing passengers. From Mainpuri downwards a good deal of irrigation 
takes place on both sides, although the sandy ridges along its banks, in many 
cases, prove an insurmountable obstacle. 

The Eind or Arind also rises^ in the Aligarh district and enters this dis- 
EmdorArind. trict to tlio north, of parganah Mustafabad, between 
the Etdwa and Cawnpore branches of the Ganges 
Canal. It flows in a very sinuous course through the centre of the district 
from the extreme north-west corner to the extreme south-east corner. In 
seasons of ordinary rain-fall it dries up after the rains, and, very often 
throughout the first half of its course in this district, its bed is cultivated 
with rabi crops. Of late years, its use, as a canal escape, has compelled 
the cultivators to abandon this practice, in a great measure, but the 
benefit which the adjoining lands derive from the water more than 
compensates for the small area thus rendered unfit for cultivation. The 
Hind is said to be fordable everywhere in the rains, but in times of very 
high flood it can only be crossed at certain places. The Eind difiers in 
many respects from the Kiili and the Isan. Its course is singularly 
winding and follows every slight depression in the surface of the countryj 
so that it frequently flows in a direction opposite to its general course. 
In the Ghiror parganah, for instance, it was found by actual measurement 
that its course was very close upon three times as long as a straight line 
between the two extreme points. The consequence of this is, that the stream 
is a .sluggish one, the bed also is shallow and little below the level of the ad¬ 
joining country, so that in time of flood the Eind overflows and forms a broad 
sheet of slowly moving water which, on subsiding, fertilises the country over 
which it has passed with a rich deposit of loam. In this respect it differs con¬ 
siderably from the Isan. Moreover, the country traversed by the Eind-is sin¬ 
gularly free from the presence of sand in the soil, which consists chiefly of 
w««‘j loam, and clay. Close to the boundary of the district, in parganah 

^Gaiettcer, II., 366. 
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Eishni-Nabiganj, the bed of the Bind becomes deeper and straighter, its current 
more rapidj its deposit less fertile^and the area inundated dnring the rains is 
more confined, thus preparing for the development of the sand-hills and ravines 
which are found further on in the Etiwa district. 

The Sengar, too, rises in the Aligarh district^ and enters this district on its norrii- 

^ western frontier, in parganah Mnstafabad, It drains 

Sengar iSiadi. . 

the whole of the extensive water-shed lying between the 

Rind and the Sarsa, and is never dry except in seasons of deficient rain-fall. Its 
volume, of late years, has been considerably increased by its use as a canal escape. 
In the upper portion of its course it comprises two branches, the Sengar 
proper and the Senhar or ^ second Sengar.’ These unite at Kheriya on the 
confines of parganah Mnstafabad and up to their point of junction resemble the 
Rind, in the goodness of the alluvial land lying in their bed and in the charac¬ 
ter of the soils throngh which they pass c but beyond their confluence poor 
soil and sand-ridges begin to appear along tbe bants, the stream increases in 
rapidity, its bed becomes deeper, and small ravines shoot out at right angles to 
it, which, further on, in the Etiwa district, almost rival those of the Jumna in 
depth and grandeur. Both branches, in several places, stretch out into wide 
expanses, such as those of Pilakhtar Fath and Dundi on the Sengar proper 
and Deohli on the Senhar : Kheriya Masdhar and Takba in parganah Shikoh- 
abad,and Bhainsi, Ddltipur, and Maramai in parganah Barnahal. In the rains 
there are numerous fords, the principal of which are Pilakhtar, Rudrpur, 
Mustafabad, Dundi, Khudadidpur, Darapur, Milauli, Jasrina, and Bajhera on 
the Sengar proper, and at Deohli, Kizampur, Bildspnr, and Atarra on flie second 
Sengar, all of which are in parganah Mustafabad. Further down are Kanafc- 
pur, Khizrpur, and Halpura. As a source of irrigation, the Sengar is more un¬ 
important still than the other rivers in the lower part of its course. In the 
upper portion, too, the smallnes® of the supply practically precludes its use for 
irrigation purposes. 

The Sarsa separates from the Sengar near Umargarh, in parganah Jalesar 
S Nad' Agra district, and flowing through parganahs 

Jalesar and Firozabad, enters the Mainpnri district at 
the south-west corner of parganah Shikohabad, close to its chief town. The 
drainage area in this district is restricted, and it runs through an almost con¬ 
tinuously cultivated tract characterised by a light soil of sand and loam. There 
is little usar along its banks, and sandy ridges are only met with pear Shikoh¬ 
abad. The stream is almost perennial, though, in the dry season, water barely 
sufficient for the low-lying lands along its banks is found. The hanks are well- 
defined and the alluvial land is more extensive and more fertile than that along 
the Sengar, Tbe soil is naturally excellent and moist and hardly requires any 

^ Gazetteer, II., S65. Its former name was Besind or Biyah. 
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Kishni-Nabiganj, the bed of the Bind becomes deeper and straighter, its current 
more rapid, its deposit less fertile, and the area inundated during the rains is 
more confined, thus preparing for the development of the sand-hills and ravines 
which are found further on in the Et£wa district. 

The Sengar, too, rises in the Aligarh district^ and enters this district on its nortfi- 

„ western frontier, in parganah Mostafabad, It drains 

S®igar Nadi. . 

the whole of the extensive water-shed lying between the 

Rind and the Sarsa, and is never dry except in seasons of deficient rain-fall. Its 
volume, of late years, has been considerably increased by its use as a canal escape. 
In the npper portion of its conrse it comprises two branches, the Sengar 
proper and the Senhar or ^ second Sengar.’ These unite at Kheriya on the 
confines of parganah Mustafabad and np to their point of junction resemble the 
Rind, in the goodness of the alluvial land lying in their bed and in the eharao 
tefof the soils throngh which they passe bnt beyond their confluence poor 
soil and sand-ridges begin to appear along the banks, the stream increases in 
rapidity, its bed becomes deeper, and small ravines shoot out at right angles to 
it, which, further on, in the Etiwa district, almost rival those of the Jumna in 
depth and grandeur. Both branches, in several places, stretch out into wide 
expanses, such as those of Pilakhtar Fath and Dnndi on the Sengar proper 
and Deohli on the Senhar : Kheriya Mas&har and Takba in parganah Shikoh- 
abad,and Bhainsi, Diilupnr, and Maramai in parganah Barnahal. In the rains 
there are numerous fords, the principal of which are Pilakhtar, Rndrpnr, 
Mustafabad, Dundi, Khudadidpnr, Darapur, Milauli, Jasrina, and Bajhera on 
the Sengar proper, and at Deohli, Kizampur, Bil^pur, and Atarra on &e ^eond 
Sengar, all of which are in parganah Mustafebad. Further down are Kanak- 
pur, Khizrpur, and Halpura. As a source of irrigation, the Sengar is more un¬ 
important still than the other rivers in the lower part of its course. In the 
upper portion, too, the smallnes® of the supply practically precludes its use for 
irrigation pnrposes. 

The Sarsa separates from the Sengar near Umargarh, in parganah Jalesar 
g of the Agra district, and flowing through parganahs 

Jalesar and Firozabad, enters the Mainpnri disiriet at 
the south-west corner of parganah Shikohabad, close to its chief town. The 
drainage area in this district is restricted, and it runs through an almost con¬ 
tinuously cultivated tract characterised by a light soil of sand and loam. There 
is little usar along its banks, and sandy ridges are only met with near Shikoh¬ 
abad. The stream is almost perennial, though, in the dry season, water barely 
sufficient for the low-lying lands along its banks is found. The hanks are well- 
defined and the alluvial land is more extensive and more fertile than that along 
the Sengar. The soil is naturally excellent and moist and hardly requires any 

^ Gazetteer, II., 865. Its former name was Besind or Biyah. 
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offer no impediments to communication. As already noted^ the only navigable 
river is tbe Jumna^ and with the exception of a small quantity of cotton for 
Ki.lpi and Mirzapur, there is no river-trade carried on in this district. About 
two hundred men, chiefly Kahirs, practise fishing as an addition to their means 
of livelihood. It is said, with what reason I do not know, that the K41i could 
be utilised as a water-power for corn-mills, but with the rail and the canal so 
near, the works necessary could hardly prove remunerative. 

The following statement shows the character of each river where it is crossed 
by the principal roads. All the minor rivers ara 
bridged except the Sengar, on the Mainpuri and Sarsa- 
ganj unmetailed road, and the Sarsa, on the Sarsaganj and Batesar nnmetalled 
r.oad.^ 


Character of the rivers. 


Bond. 

River. 

as . 

Sis 
<=■2 
s * 

^ e> 

o S 

MEASETKiEMEJfX OF UITBS IK 

TIMB OF 

jFlood, 

Bains geme^ 
raiig. 

Dry smmm. 

; 

Width Depth 
(feet.) (feet.) 

Widtlij Depth 
(feet.) (feet) 

Width 

(feet.) 

Depth 

(feet.) 

Fatehgarh to Gwaliar, 

I=aii ... 

31 

500 

12 

140 

8 

25 

2 

Ditto, ... ... 

(Rind, .. 

33 

500 

12 

150 

10 

25 

2 

Ghiror to Kuraoli, ... 

!Isan, ... 

12 

350 

9 

100 

6 

... 


Agra to Bhoiigaon, ... 

Sarsa, ... 

36 

1,600 

9 

200 

4 

24 

3 

Ditto, ... ... ■ 

Sengar, 

48 

7u0 


200 

4 

30 

2 

Ditto, ... 

Rind, 

B7 

7 HO 

9 

150 

4 

40 

2'5 

Ditto, .. 

Isan, ... 

70 

1,300 

14 

400 

$ 

45 

2-5 

Eta to ShikohabaS, ... 

Sengar, 

10 

1,200 

€ 

200 

3 

15 

1-5 

Ditto, 

Rind, ... 


1,000 

9 

200 

4 

i 50 

3 

Railway Station to Shifcoliabad,, 

[Sarsa, ... 

1 1 

3«> 

9 

100 

5 

24 

2 

Mainpuri to Sarsaganj, 

[Seagar, j 


1,000 

5 

300 

.3 

SO 

2 

Sarsaganj to Batesar, 

'Sarsa,... | 

f ... 

500 

7 

150 

5 

25 

2 


Soils. 


The great natural soil-divisions, here as elsewhere in tbe middle duab, are 
mattiydr or clay, hMr or sand, ddmat or loam, and 
'pdiya or light loam. The principal constituents of 
fliese soils are silica and alumina. Carbonate of lime, magnesia^ oxide of iron 
and Tarlous salts also occur, but the silica and alumina are the most important, 
and according to the proportion in which they are found is the class of soil 
determined. Thus maUiyar contains much alumina and little silica while 
hliuT contains much silica and little alumina. Maitiydr 
is a stiff, hard, unyielding, and often sour, clay and of a 
dark colour. The surface shrinks and cracks in dry weather into a net-work of 
fissures, but as soon as rain falls the inner side of these fissures swell out and close 
up, the surface thus becoming a mass of sticky clay. This soil is usually found 
near jhils and wherever water collects. The settlement Officers explain the 


j^atural soils. 


^ From the District. E^irineer, 
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localization of mattiydr as due to tlie fact tliat the alumina of the surrounding 
slopes, being soluble, had been gradually transported by the action of water 
and deposited in and around the beds of the jhils and the shallow alluvial 
basins of the streams. Consequently, the slopes themselves, thus deprived 
of the greater part of their alominn, are always 

Mattiydr. . o t i i i -s 

lighter in soil than the uplands beyond, and are 
sometimes iiltogedier barren ; while the ruatiiydr below becomes stiffer as it 
approaches the centre of the basin of deposit. The chief qualities of nmitiydr 
are 

(1.) The extreme minuteness and powerful adhesiveness of its particles 
giving it compactness and tenacity. 

(2.) Its strong chemical affinity to, and its great capacity for, the absorb- 
tion of water enabling it to hold more than twice its own weight of mois¬ 
ture. 

(3.) The slowness with which it absorbs, the tenacity with which it retains 
and its tardiness in imparting moisture ; inasmuch as when dew has fallen 
it is evaporated by the sun before it can affect even the surface, and iu 
seasons of drought, so far as the soil itself is concerned, plaiits derive less mois¬ 
ture than if they were growing in pure sand. 

( 4 .) Its power of retarding the decomposition of animal and vegetable 
matter. 

It will thus be perceived that the successful ploughing of mattiydr land 
must depend on the luck of a favourable season—not too wet and not too dry. 
For if it be too wet, the soil will clog the plough, which only traces furrows 
in it without turning up fresh soil; the extremely plastic character of the clay 
causing it simply to roll back to where it had been. If, again, it be too dry, 
it resists the plough with the obstinacy of brick, and its tillage becomes scarcely 
possible, and at any rate very costly. Owing to the density and obduracy of 
mattiydr^ those plants thrive best which have the smallest and most fibrous 
roots, such as rice, wheat, gram, and peas; whilst plants with biilboas roots do 
not flourish on it. When it is covered with an unil’orm shailow sheet of water, 
during the rains, rice is usually grown. When it is irregular in surface, or is 
not always under water, or where the water lies too deep for rice, no kharif 
crops can be growm ; but iho Ir.ud, if available in time, may be cropped with 
rahV^ The worst description of mattiydr is known as maiydr or Mbar. It is a 
hard, inferior clay, mixed with umr and occurs alw^ays lower than the sur¬ 
rounding land, octuipying often the natural drainage beds. It produces only 
the poorest riee and a scanty crop of barley. If the rains are too light, rice 
cannot be planted, and if they are top heavy the ground gets swamped. In the 
rdbi^ brrley can only be sown when much water is not required. Mr, 
^cCoaaghey ccm|oetifres that this ^oil is ^ gradual formation 
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improved by clay, carried off from the high fields.’^ la mtoy respects it cor¬ 
responds to the jhdbar of Etawa. 

Where the alumina has been carried away by the ncfion of the water, the 
silica left behind gives iha Milr soil, which is charact¬ 
erized fl) by the size and hardness of its particles 
and their want of affinity whi<*h renders the soil friable and porous; (2) its 
slender capacity for absorption, being able to retain only oae-fourtb its weight 
of wafer; (3) the rapidity with which it absorbs and gives off moisture; (4) 
its power of self-supply by capillary attraction of moisture from below, and 
(5) its facility for accelerating the decomposition of organic matter. Bkur cam 
be ploughed in all seasons with little labour and at a small cost, and it rapidly 
absorbs the rain-fall, a|Iowing it to drain to the subsoil beneath. is the 

name given to hhdr where it runs along in uneven ridges above the level 
of the surrounding country. In the sandy circles of parganah Kurioli 
there is a peculiar soil resembling, but easily distinguished from Mzir, and 
which is known as tikuriya. It is harder than hliilr and of a redder colour. 
It occurs oftenest in bMi* tracts, but is also found in diiniai. Its character¬ 
istic qualities are its power of absorbing a great quantity of moisture ivithout 
any injury to its productive power and the quickness with which it dries up. 
It has, on the other hand, the disadvantage of requiring more water, and 
where two waterings will suffice for hhiir^ three will be required for dimat and 
four for iikuryia . Although 6/idr requires more water at the time it manages 
to retain it longer. The broad distinctions between Mill" and maitlydr are 
the facility with which the maitiydr retains and confines large supplies of 
moisture, while hhdr can only absorb a small portion of water and gives it 
off again r^dily. The former, oa becoming saturated, prevents the downward 
passage of the water, while the latter allows it to descend too freely. Neither 
of them poss^esscs the characteristics of really good soils. Both are estremes— 
the one is compact and hard, the other loose and yielding; the one hoards its 
moisture and manure miserly, the other spends it thriftlessly.^’ Consequently, 
the loamy soils, which form a mixture of both, are the more productive- 

as its name implies, comprise sand and clay in almost 
equal proportions, while in pf%a the sand somewhat 
predominates. Berth insensibly merge the one into the other, but the best 
Mmat can always be rmdily distinguisbed from the worst piii^a. The 
former is generaUy of a rich brownish colour, adhesive without tenacity, 
friable without looseness, slippery and greasy when wet and with a soapy 
feeling when dry, and cutMng like a ebe^e when ploughed ’Wet.” The p{Uya, 
as its name shows, is of a yellowish colour. A mixture of dwnat and 
sand, found in Kiiraoli, is called there milma, and the red sand underlying 
the loam of the water-shed between the Isan and the Kali is known as kabsa. 


DUmaL 
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Tie artificial classification of soils, according to tlieir position, is primarily 
Artificial classification ^«^to uplands (hdngar) and the lowlying alluvial strips 
along the river valleys known as tctrdi. The latter in¬ 
cludes the kaoMr^ hhagna^ and tir of the Jumna basin. The cultivated area 
is again divided into wet and dry. In addition to these broad divisions, the 
division into gauhcin or hdra, or lands lying close to the village site, which are 
well manured and highly cultivated ; manjha^ those more removed and partially 
manured; and harha, or outlying lands, is generally recognized in this district. 
The settlement Officers write:—In marking off the gaulidn lands it has 
been our practice generally to sink their purely natural differences, because, 
from the constant application of manure to them, their producing poweb 
were nearly equalized. For assessment purposes it was necessary to sub¬ 
divide the gaulidn into two, three, and even sometimes foiir classes, in view 
of their varying fertility, dependent on more or less abundant supplies of manure, 
greater or less facilities for irrigation, higher or lower standards of cultivation, 
and to somn extent on their differing natural qualities of soil. For the same 
reasons a like system of classification was sometimes adopted in the manjha, 
where it seemed called for. The two main points upon which the classification 
of the lands turned were (1) the natural soil differences ; (2) the pre¬ 
sence or absence of irrigation. In the eastern half of the district we amalga¬ 
mated the gaulidn and man^fia and classified them as one under the name of 
^ homo circle.^ In the western half they have be'en retained distinct.” 

The character and quality of the local drainage exercise a considerable influ- 
GQce upon the quality and distribution of these soils.^ 
The lean, up to its junction with the K4knadiya, flows 
slowly in a shallow bed, but, after that, the bed deepens, the current gets 
stronger, and the volume increases. Similarly, the Songai*, up to its junc¬ 
tion with the Senhar, is a sluggish stream, but after receiving its tributary, 
it becomes a rapid river, flowing through a deep and woll-defined bed. The' 
Kind is always slow, shallow and winding, and the Sarsa varies very little 
in its course. Parallel to these rivers and with the sanie direction are tlie 
three great soil tracts : the northern sand tract between the lean and the Kali, 
the central loam tract between the Isan and K4knadiya on the north, and the 
Sarsa on the south and the southern mixed tract between the Sarsa and the 
Jumna. From the thin strips of alluvial land which forms the bed of the 
K4Ii, on the east of the district, the surface of the country rises- rapidly to a 
line of barren sandy mounds and hollows. A portion 
of level country then intervenes for a short distance be-^ 
fore the descent to the Isan is reached. The slope is gradual here, for the bed 
of the Isan at a distance of from four to si^ miles from the water-shed between 


The great soil tracts. 


The sandy tiJact. 
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the rivers is at a higher level than the bed of the Kali nadi^ at a distance of 
two to three miles. The characteristics of this Kali-Isan duab are the prepon¬ 
derance of sand in the soil, the scantiness of irrigation, and the consequent 
difficulties in seasons of dronght. But it is not uniform in appearance or qnalitj 
and contains much loam in the northern part. If a line be drawn from Bhon- 
gaon to the edge of the district be 3 ’ond Akbarpnr Anncha and another line 
from Kuraoli to the same point, these lines, with the Grand Trank road as their 
base, enclose a triangular tract in which loam with jhils and dhdk (Butea fron- 
dosaj jungle continually appear. There is land of a similar quality to the north¬ 
west side of this triangle and to the south of Bhongaon, but the triangle covers 
the greater portion of such land to the west of the Grand Trunk road. To the 
east of the road and between Kur4oIi and Bhongaon there is a distinct band of 
loam, about two miles in breadth. The drifting sand runs in two ridges along the 
banks of the K4!i and the Isan, and continues along the K4knadija from the 
point of bifurcation at Gopalpur, These ridges gradually intermingle with the 
plain between the river valleys, and as the distance between the rivers increase 
so the character of tlie soil improves. Thus, in the centre and w^estern portions 
of the small parganah of Bew^ar and the portion of Bhongaon immediately to the 
south, where the Kali and the Isan approach each other more nearly than else¬ 
where, the sand ridges are extensive and the level plain between them is restricted 
in area and light in soil. On the other hand, between Kuraoli and Bhongaon, 
where the distance between the two rivers is doubled, the intervening level plain 
spreads out, and, as noted above, contains considerable patches of loam. 

The second or loam tract comprises the entire countiy between the Isan and 

the Sengar, and in many places across the Sengar to 

The laatn tract. ^ ^ 

the Sarsa. The country intersected by the Rind is of 

the same character. In the south-east, the transition from sand to loam is some¬ 
what gradual, a little mixed soil comprising the land wffiere the sandy belt along 
the Isan mingles with the loam and further west intervenes, as is natural, in 
passing away from a stream with such defined banks as the Isan possesses in 
the lower part of its course. With this exception and the appearance of the 
mixed features of the southern tract along the upper course of the Sengar, 
there is little else beside loam and clay in this loamy tract, whidh comprises tihe 
southern halves of parganahs Kishni-Nabiganj and Bhongaon, the whole of 
Karhal, the northern corner of Barnahal, the whole of Ghiror, the greater 
part of Mainpnri, the southern corner of Knrdoli, the wffiole of Mnstafabad, and 
a great slice of the northern portion of Shikohabad. This central region is the 
garden of the district, and stretches out, from east to west, in one unbroken 
plain of high cultivation; luxuriant crops and copious irrigation culminate in 
the Mnstafabad parganah, in which every advantage, natural and artifical, are 
found combined in a remarkable manner. From the junction of the Sengar 
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witb the Sefthar^ the firm loam, however, yields to a light soil, which hero and 
there breaks out into sand-ridges, cats into the surrounding country and widen¬ 
ing as it goes on until, on nearing the Et4\va frontier, the gradually narrowing 
tongue of loam and disappears, and merges into the third or southern 
tract. The central and northern portions of the loamy tract are covered with 
jhils, and there is a considerable amount of jungle in the extreme south-west. 
Parganah Gluror has great stretches of tisao- which, in the rains, become sheets 
of water. The water deepens in parganah Karhal, forthing jhils and marshes, 
and further in the south-east of Bhongaon, Kishni-Nabiganj, and the extreme 
south-east of Karhal, there are groups of jhils many of which are always filled 
with water. It is here that the large dhdh jungles are found.^ The entire 
tract is singularly free from sand. In Mustafabad, hovrever, one line of sand 
runs almost due north and south and can easily be traced from the borders of 
the Firozabad parganah through Mustafabad and Shilfolmbad until it merges 
in the Jumna ravinevS. It is considerably above the level of the surrounding 
country, rises rather abruptly from it, and the line of demarcation between its 
soil and the loam on cither side is clearly marked. It appears to have no con-* 
nection with the country through which it passes, differing in this respect 
from the sand-ridges on the K4li and Isan which gradually merge into the ad¬ 
joining loam. A similar, though smaller, ridge adjoins it on the east. The soil 
to the north of Shikohabad resembles that of Mustafabad, and stiff loam and 
large mar plains abound. High bhdr tracts occur especially in belts running 
parallel to the Sengar and near its banks, and there the soil is poor and the 
surface is often uneven and raviny. The prevailing characteristic soil is, how¬ 
ever, a light but rich yellow loam forming a kind of mean between pure loam 
and saud. It is much superior to sand and very little inferior to natural 
loam., 

We next come to the tract of mixed soils lying between the Sarsa and the 

, Jumna which comprises a mixture of sand and loam 

The mixed trad. . . -i i m 

m a proportion not found elsewhere. The southern 

portion of this tract is distinguished from the northern by a firmer and more 

fertile soil, and a greater uniformity in the surface. It is again distinguished 

from the central tract by a greater admixture of sand, a smaller proportion of 

Well-irrigation, a less high class of cultivation, and the absence of tisar and 

marsh. As the Sarsa is approached from the north, wsar almost entirely dis-* 

appears and a unifonn plain of high oultiyation is reached. About two miles 

to iihe south of the Sarsa, the land heoomea less fertile, mar is unknown, and 

theije a^e few jhfla of any size, Close to the town of Shikohabad the soil is the 

finest loam, of a light colour fp/rc), more friable and easily worked than the 

aiptoabetica'l: arrangtaicnt ia the Gazetteer portion 

of thia aacticle. 
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loam proper and very fertile. Water is found at from 25 to 45 feet from tlie 
surface, but the substratum is firm and the spring is habitually reached. To 
the south of the Sarsa, the ptra tract is still lighter, irrigation grows scanty, the 
water-level sinks rapidly until the Jumna or ravine division m met, where it is 
found at from 80 to 100 feet below the surface. Here, owing to the depth at 
which water is found, the broken nature of the surface and the gritty charac¬ 
ter of the soil, cultivation is sparse and irrigation is almost impossible. To the 
south of the ravines, on the banks of tb.i river, is found the valuable alluvial 
soil known as kachdr, and a similarly fertile strip running through the ravines 
of Or5.war is known as hhagm. Oxi the whole, therefore, the soil of the district 
is good with a predominance of loam. With the loam there is intermixed, 
as usual, a great proportion of mar^ but not so much as in many other districts. 
The sandy tracts which stretch from the Ganges westward over the neighbour¬ 
ing districts of Eta and Farukhabad only run a short way into this clistrici^ 
and, on the other hand, it is separated, for the most part, from the broad belt of 
mnd which runs along the Jumna. Moreover, throughant the district, irriga¬ 
tion from wells or canals is easily obtainable and is tolerably cenain. 

The only trace of the ten kos belt of jungle which once ran up through this 

district from Etdwa is to be found principally in the 

Waste land. , i, tt • i it. 

loam tract. At Uresar, in the extreme north of parga- 
nah Mustafabad, there is a jungle of d?idk covering some 300 pukka bighas; at 
Eka, a little further south, one with 450 bighas, and at Akbarpur Auncha, a 
long strip, more or less cut into by cultivation, and covering some thousands of 
bighas. In the neighbourhood of Basemar, there is another large pateli. To¬ 
wards the south-east of the district, in the neighbourhood of Saman and SanJ, 
a considerable area stiil exists under dMk and extensive tracts are covered 
by the coarse grass known here as ffdnra or dnkh. About Pandri, due 
north of Saman, there is much similar land, and again through the centre of the 
district remaiiis of dMk jungles are frequent. The growth of these jungles 
was dfecxjuEi^ed during the early period of onr rule, as they offered a safe retreat 
to the bands of dakaits who then swarmed in the Duab, and often, as a matter 
of administration, the Magistrate was compelled to cut these jangles down. 
Those that still remain are yearly encroached upon by the plough, except where 
some local superstition interferes. Mainpnri is, however, a well-wooded districst 
and extensive groves of mango and shisham abound. The mango is particularly 
luxuriant and productive, and the shukam grows to perfection and supplies 
some valuable timber. The babul grows in large clumps all over the mar plains, 
and is, indeed, the only tree which flourishes on them. Its cultivation has been 
encouraged of late years by the increase of moisture duo to the canals and the 
great demand for wood both for fuel and carpentry purposes. The timber 
afforded by tbe babul is hard and close-grained, and is in much demand for 
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mdigo-cliests^ building purposes, fuel and charcoal. Its bark is used in tannipg, 
and its gum in dyeing and in medicine, so that now it is not uncommon to see 
plantations wherever the surface of the usar receives more than its average 
share of moistur^. 

The streams already described form the drainage lines of the district, and i 
only where their drainage areas have been obstructed 
by the canal has it been found necessary to excavate 
artificial channels. Those constructed in connection with the canals are described 
hereafter. The general slope of the country is from north-west to south¬ 
east, but there are numerous inequalities caused by the greater or less elevation 
of the river beds. The slope of the central tract through which the Oawnporo 
Lines connected with the branch of the Ganges canal runs, from the extreme 
Cawnpore branch canal. northern boundary to a point opposite Mainpuri city 
(35 miles), is 43*48 feet, or an average of 1'24 feet per mile, and the slope of 
the canal bed in this portion of its course is 15 inches per mile. Thence to the 
neighbourhood, of Dingri and Rausa (35 miles), also on the canal, the fall,is 
39T5 feet, or an average of 1*11 foot per mile, and the slope of the canal bed is 
reduced from the 71st mile (6 miles below Blainpuri) to 12 inches per mile. A 
cross section taken from the Isan at the 41st mile of the Cawnpore branch of 
the canal from Nana shows the bed of the Isan to be 4*7 feet below that of the 
Rind ; at the 49th mile it is 7*65 feet ; at the 57th mile, opposite Nuner, it is 
9*7 feet, and at the 65th mile, opposite Mainpuri, it is 15*46 feet. At the 57th 
mile, the bed of the East K41i Nadi is 24*5 feet below that of the Rind. The 
comparatively greater depression of the bed of the Isan continues as it advances 
in its course, so that at Tarya in parganah Kishni Nabiganj, near where it 
leaves the district, it is 16*68 feet below the Rind. Plere, too, the character of 
the two rivers is shown by a section of their beds. That of the Rind is well 
defined, about seventy feet wide and with a bed depressed about ten feet below 
the level of the surrounding country, w^hile the Isan runs in a wide, sandy 
depression, with its banks dotted over with sand-hills and a fair amount of alluvial 
soil in its khddir. These two rivers, taken together, form the main drainage 
arteries of the central tract and run together through the highest portion of the 
district. To the east of the Cawnpore branch of the canal, the drainage natur¬ 
ally falls into the Isan or is led into it by artificial channals. Between Main¬ 
puri and Dhandaus, where the Farnkhabad road crosses the Canal, this tendenoj 
is very distinctly indicated, and has, where the canal distributaries intervened, 
been provided for by the construction of syphons. Close to Dhandaus, the series 
of hollow depressions around tbe old fort of Hatpaon drained into the Rind and 
near Dhandaus, a well-defined crest of two nalas appears, one of which drains by 
Hasanpur into the Isan and^the other runs south to the Rind. The canal now- 
runs right through this tract, j^nd the Hapanpur n41a has been deepened to lead 
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off all the drainage to the east of the canal, while artificial cuts hare been pro- 
Tided for the drainage on the west 

Turning now to the drainage lines connected with the Etiwa branch, the 

^ . slope of the country from where this line enters the 

Dramage lines connect- 

ed with the Etawa branch district to its 65th mile at Gangsi, in parganah Gliiror, 
is equal to 38*18 feet, or an average of 1*09 feet per 
mile, and from Gangsi to Bilanda, close to where the canal leaves the district, 
to an average of 0'998 feet per mile. Daring the first portion of its course 
the canal forms the western water-shed of the Rind, hut from Gangsi south¬ 
wards there is an important change in the level of the country leading to the 
development of a new series of drainage lines. As remarked by Colonel Caut- 
ley:—In a general aspect, the country lying between the Ganges and the 
Jumna has a surface with varied slopes, diminishing as it approaches the junc¬ 
tion of the two rivers at Allaliabad. It is separated into seri^ of well-defined 
and sudlen changes of level, giving the profile the appearance of steppes, eadi 
of which is marked by its own peculiar drainage, and each of which defines, 
in a manner most unmisbikeable, the position of the ^vater-shed.” At the 49th 
mile, as the canal approaches Baragaon, the surface of the country, which has 
been continuing on a steady slope of about one foot per mile, abruptly takes up 
a level four feet lower and proceeds in advance on a slope similar to that it 
had when approaching this drop. From the 3Sth to the 49th mile of the Etawa 
branch of the canal, or to within a mile of Baragaon, the fall is 9*02 feet, or 
0*902 per mile. Between the 49fch and 50th mile, where the Shahjahinpur 
cut commences to the Rind, there is an abrupt fall of 4*06 feet, and between 
the 50th and 60th mile the fall is 12*84 feet, or 1*28 foot per mile. The 
latter slope is continued and has necessitated a reduction of the slope of the 
canal bed at the 54th mile from 15 to 12 inches per mile, which is carried on 
to the Jumna. The following table, compiled from cross-sections taken by 
Mr. Dodsworth, shows the high course maintained by the Rind over all rivers 
to the west of its course:— 
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At tlie 72*5 mile of tbe canal^ a second drop of two feet occurs- in tlie general 
slope of the countryj but this does notaiffect the canal bed. At the 75th milcj a 
section shows the bed of the Sengar to bel0*45 feet below that of the Rind, the 
bed of the Sarsa to be 1*5 feet, and the ravine heads near the Jumna to be 8*5 
below it. At the 80th mile, on the border of the district, the bed of the Sengar 
rises to 9*68 below that of the Rind, the bed of the Sarsa falls to 3 feet, and 
the ravine heads near the Jumna rise to 9*82 feet. 

On the extreme east of the district the embankments of the new Lower 
Ganges canal will form the water-shed between the Isan 
pther drainage lines. Nadi, The water-shed approaches so 

near the Kdli here that all the important drainage is towards the Isan. Thus, 
to the north, the jhils of Panwa, Rasemar, and Karimganj all drain towards 
the Kdknadiya or the Isan ; and to the south, the jhils of Airwa, Kin^war, Jot, 
Chirawar, and Bhanwat also drain into the Isan. To the south of the central 
tract the drainage of parganah Karhal has been much affected by the canal. 
The Ahneya has now to carry off a portion of the water which formerly belonged 
to the Sengar, and a project for widening it is under preparation. The Kankan 
and Ratbhanpur drainage which formerly joined it is now impeded by the 
Gangsi and Bansak rajbahas and has to find its way, as best it can, to the east 
and then south into the Bt4wa district. The drainage area of the Puraha, 
though not obstructed by the canal, is so uniformly even and has such a slight 
slope that the slight depression containing the stream itself hardly deserves the 
name of river. It really consists of a chain of more or less still pools in this 
district and only runs as a stream in the rains. Linos of levels have recently 
been taken to discover whether the drainage of this tract can be effected and 
thus bring several thousand acres of good land under cultivation, but it is feared 
that the slope is too slight to admit of any improvement in this direction. The 
towri of Sauj is only 12*24: above the bod of tbe Rind on the same parallel and 
21-68 feet above that of the Sarsa. About two miles south-east of Sfxj Hajipur, 
in parganah Barn^hal, and to tho west of the Btiwa branch, and between it and 
tlio right main rajbaha, is a line of drainage known as the Urth4n system, from 
the village of th^fc name in parganah Karhal. The jhils here drain naturally 
either direct into the Sengar or, flowing to the east, the drainage passes by the' 
Ujhiani nala into the Sengar. Both those lines are crossed by tho right main 
rajbaha, and the country around suffers severely from floods in years of exces¬ 
sive rain-fall. Schemes, however, are under consideration for tho relief of thisi 
tract. To the west of the Sengar, the drainage is sufficiently provided for by 
the Sarsa and the slopes towards the ravines of the Jumna. With the exception 
of Saurikh, there is no jhil here of any size and no marshes of any extent. The 
E41f j,nd the Isan and their catchment basins, all belong to the Ganges system 
and all pthep rivers to the Jiimna. ‘ With the completion of the . drainage cuts, 
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contemplated, and a full, proyision for the natural lines intercepted l>j tlis 
new canal, there will be little left to be desired in this respect for the dia- 
tricL 


Both the Cawnpore and Etawa branches of the Ganges canal flow through 
^ the district from north-west to south-east, and the 

C^nwia , .V 

lower Ganges canal will also_ pass through it. The 
Cawnpore brancld enters the district from Eta at Sawant Khera, in par- 


Cawnpore branch. 


ganah Mnstafabad, in the thirtieth mile of its course 
from Nanu, in the Aligarh district. At the point of 


entrance it is fire miles from the Isan and comes into direct contact with the 


depressions of the Rind, which here flows from west to east, directly at right 
angles to its general course. From the bridge at Gadanpur, over which the 
Eta and Agra road passes, to the bridge at Singhpnr, opposite die city of Main- 
pnii, or from the thirtieth to the sixty-fifth mile, the alignment of the canal con- 
dunes on the same course, making a slight enrre to the left on approaching 
SinghpI^^, to accommodate itself to the general alignment of the Rind, between 
which and the Isan it rnns very centrically. The intersection of the canal 
with the Rind occurs in two places, the canal forming a chord, four miles in 
length, to an arc represented by that portion of the river's course which is cut 
off. A cat from a point near Sawant Khera by TJresar to the Rind carries 
off the water of the Rind to the west of the canal without crossing it, while the 
hollows to the east of the canal are connected by a cut with the Isan. This 
last cut is 4*07 miles in length, with a slope of bed equal to 1“38 foot per mile. 
From the DbSru bridge, where the canal a second time mters^cfe the Rind, the 
line goes on without any obstruction to the drainage until it reaches the 4isl 
mile. Both here and at the 44th mile, a portioh of the drainage area of the Isan 
is intercepted and is led by m cut info the Rind. At the 49th mile, an outlet 
leads into the Isan from which the canal is distant 9,000 feet, and the slope from 
the sill of tihe ^caj^ to the bed of the river is 5*42 feet, or on an average 
3*18 feet per mile. This escape has a waterway of thirty feet in five sluices of 
six fi^t each, tod the channel has been excavated to a width of thirty feet, to 
alow it to drain off the superfluous moisture of the adjacent country. 
At Ehahi-fea-nagla some farther portions of the drainage area of the Isan, 
intercepted by the canal embankments, are .provided for by a cut about 
a mile long into the Rind, and again, where the Bind drainage, near 
Nuner, has been obstructed by the canal, a cut has been made into the Isan. 
The width of the rwtangular water-bearing channel 'which at Nmiu was 80 
feet was diminished by a gradual reduction of 4’12 inches per mile to 69 feet, 
at Sawant Ehera, and between that point and Singhpur bridge, by a gradual 
reduction of 1*28 foot in every three mil^ to 54 feet The berm, or to’wing- 
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path, has been retained at an uniform height above the bed of the canal of eight 
feet and above the water-level of two feet. This section of the canal possesses 
bridges well built of kunkur blocks at Gop41pur, Nanauli or Dhdrii, Kailai, 
Kharit, Mohkampur, Nagariya, Pachawar, Kurdoli, Danndliar, Rustarnpur, 
and Singhpur. 

In the next section of the line, comprising the canal from tlic Singhpur 
bridge to its departure from the district at Dliakroi, the course bends a few 
degrees southward in order to avoid the sinuous windings of the Uiud, to which 
on the whole line it runs closely. In the neighbourhood of Tarya, tfie canal 
takes a slight bend to the west and proceeds in that direction out of the dis¬ 
trict. The courses of the Isan and Rind throughout this section are very 
tortuous, although in a general way they maintain their parallelism towards 
each other. The drainage area of the Isan in some cases stretches nearly up 
to the Rind and has given its direction to the canal. The country licncc to 
the border of the district is full of jliils, hollows, and natural drainage lines. At 
Dharaus, the Hasanpur nala has been cleared out to allow of the waters collect¬ 
ing there to flow into the Isan. A cut has also been made at Tarya, in length 
about a mile and a half and with a fall to the bed of the Isan of 20*94 feet, to 
form a canal escape. The width of the rectangular bed of the canal has on 
this section been reduced from 54 feet to 40 feet by a gradual decrement of 0*4 
foot per mile. There are bridges at Patarhar, Biianwat, Basawanpnr, Ka^iirb, 
Ranhar, Dhandaits, Tarya, and Fatebpur on the portion lying within this district. 
The Cawnpore branch throws off* one large rajbaha to the left near Salehi, 
known as the Nagariya rajbaha, and another lower down at Ranliar, which 
passes through Binsarmau and joins another rajbaha given off near Tarya, in 
parganah Kishni. Other smaller channels are the Pachawar, on the right of 
the canal, and the Tarya on the loft. Those proposed in connection with the 
new canal are the Dlidru, Siirajpur, DannAhar, and Mirzapur channels to the 
left, and the H^jiganj, Nagla Bari, Haveliya, Pargaon, Saiigaon, and Meh- 
gaon to the right of the canal. 

The Et4wa branch of the Ganges canal runs parallel to the Cawnpore 

, branch from Nanu to its 65th mile. During this 

Etawa oranen. ^ ® 

course the greatest distance of these two branches 
from each other is 5^ miles and their least distance is 4 miles. At the [loint of 
divergence, at Gangsi in parganah Ghiror, they are 4| miles apart. From 
Gangsi, the Etdwa branch changes its direction to the west. It runs between 
the Rind and the Sengar, and their 'duab gradually diminishes in breadth 
from ten miles to the north of the district to five miles opposite Gangsi. The 
water-shed of the Sengar here, too, approaches close to the left bank of the 
Rind| and, as noted above, the eastern water-shed of the Rind is nearly coincident 
with imo taken by the Cawnpore bianch, so that the two canals maybe 
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taken to represent the natural, as they are now in fact the re«J, boundaries of 
the drainage area of that river. Between the 30 th mile of the canal and the 
41st mile at Pendhat, it cross^ the natural drainage lines in two plac^ only. 
The first near the village of Katmia, where a hollow of little importance <x»n- 
nected with the Bind is crossed, and the second at Dewa, from which onwards 
as far as Pmidhat, the canal line fringes a succession of shallow depressions 
which are connected with a large jhil to the south of that village, and which is 
on the Sengar water-shed. A cross section from the Bind to the Sengar under 
the town of Mustafabad shows that the former river is 2*01 feet below tho 
Mustafabad depression, 6*86 feet below the -Pendliat hallow, and 10*88 feet 
below the surface of the ground oveo* whit-h the canal passes at the 55 th mile. A 
line of drainage connected with the Sengar and which unites wdth a second 
line in the 56th mile, is crossed by the canal and is now led by a cut past 
Shdhjabanpur into the Rind. This cut drains the area of Baragaon, Kusij&ri, 
Fateh Kban-ka-nagla, Shahjahanpur, Faizpur, and Kalhor. Two miles lower 
down another line is crossed, and on the Gist mile again ; both of these drainage 
lines are now connected with the Bind. At the 61 st mile, the line of canal by 
sweeping round to the left escapes three considerable depressions near Bidl uia, 
which drain into the Sengar by a cut passing below the right main rajbaha. 
From Ghiror an outlet, consisting of a waterway of thirty feet, divided into 
five bays of six feet each and having a length of 4*2 miles, with an average fall 
of 2*9 feet per mile, leads to the Sengar at Khizrpur. The breadth of the 
rectangular bed of the canal at Gangs! is 50 feet, and the height to the berm, 
or tow'ing-path, is eight feet or two feet above high-water level. There are 
bridges on this section at Suoari, Fatehpur, Katina, Kagla, Tivvari, Pendhat, 
Kina Kaua, Patikhra, Baragaon, Kusiyiri, Fateh Khan-ka-nagla, Ghiror, Jariri, 
and Jawapur, within the district. 

From Gangsi to the southern boundary of the district the canal turns to 
the right, to avoid the heads of the Puraha or Phtira and the Almeya streams 
which join the Rind in the Etiwa district. The Rind and the Sengar now 
gradnally separate, the former taking an eastern and the latter a southern 
course, until a section at Airwa places the two rivers at a distance of 23 miles 
apart, when they again gradually approach, and at Phaphund, in the Etawa dis¬ 
trict, are only 12 miles apart. The Ahneya and Puraha run between the Sen¬ 
gar and the Rind, and the canal runs between the Ahneya and the Sengar, 
From the 65th to the 68th mile, the canal proceeds on a curve having a radius 
equal to 3*787 miles, and continues on this course until it reaches the 68th mile. 
At the 80th mile, near Bikuda, on the borders of the district, a line of hollows 
connecting the head-waters of the Ahneya with those of the Sengar is crossed. 
The head of this drainage reaches the line of canal after having passed over 
two miles of country running parallel to the canal. At this point, therefore, the 
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canal embankments cut off at least two square miles of catchment which belong 
to the Barauli jhils in the Etawa district. This difficulty has been got over by 
leading the drainage by Rahin into the Ahneya, as described under the Etawa 
district. There are no further difficulties to notice under this district in the 
matter of drainage lines. The bridges on this section of the line are those at 
GangsijNataulij Bojhiya, Nagla Bassa, Takhrau^ and Bilanda. The right main 
rajbaha runs parallel to the Etiwa branch and throws ont numerous distribu¬ 
taries and connecting branches with its main canal. To the left are thrown off 
the Gangsij Bansakj and Takhrau rajbahas, which run on into the Etdwa district.^ 
The first has a total length of 50 miles, the second of 40 miles, and the third of 
lOJ miles. To the right are the K4na-kaua, Patifcra, Kusydri, Ghiror, Jawapur, 
Bojhiya, Takhrau, and Bilanda feeders of the right main rajbaha. As a whole, 
the Etdwa branch runs through this district from the 30th to the 80th 
mile of its course from Nanu, and irrigates from the main channel, or 
its distributaries, portions of parganahs Mustafahad, Ghiror, Shikohabad, 
Barnahal Karhal, Mainpuri, and Kiahni. The Oawnpore branch runs from 
its 31sbto its 91st mile from Nanu through this district, and irrigates 
portions of Mustafabad, Ghiror, Kuraoli, Mainpuri, Bhongaon, and Kishni- 
Nabiganj. 

The excavations for the Lower Ganges panal, in this district, were com- 


Tne Lower Ganges canal, 


menced in 1873 on tlie 64th to the lllih mile of its 
course from Narora, ■which falls within this district. 


It will provide water for portions of parganahs Kurdoli, Bhongaon, Bewar, and 
probably Alipur Patti, but as the details of the distributaries have not yet been 
decided upon, and the soil of Alipur Patti is different from that of the sandy 


parganahs adjoining it, there may be no necessity for extending irrigation to 
it. Otherwise the tract through which the canal will flow is the sandiest in 


■floe district, with the exception of one largo stretch of loam, extending from the 
town of Kar4oli to the town of Bhongaon. Here well capabilities are good, 
and it is suggested that no arrangements should be made for the distribution 


of canal water in this tract. Per the same reason, it is probable that a scheme 


for a distributary from Sakit in the Eta district, to water the country between 
tjie Isan and the Kaknadiya, will he abandoned. The Grand Trunk road, as far 
as. Bewar, and the road thenoo to Hishni, may be taken as a rough gitide to 
the intended course of the Lower Gauges canal. From a point in the Eta 
district, a supply branch Will be given off to the Oawnpore branch at Gop^lpur, 
in par'ganah Mustafahad, and thence on to the Et4wa branch. This sitpply 
hjraneh will then form the main source of irrigation for the Etawa lin'e, the 
portion of which lying between th^ entrance of the supply bi-anch and N^au 
Will’eithcr he abandoned or used only as a distributary channel. A still-water 
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fcrancli will connect the canal with Farnkhabad, and from the mms point, near 
Nabiganj, a branch will be given off to Kananj. The main canal will cross the 
Cawnpore branch at Tarja, in parganah Kishni-Nabiganj, abont four miles 
from the bonndarj of the Cawnpore district, and arrangements will be made, 
bj means ofiocks and regulators, both at Gopalpur and Tarya, to aEow the 
whole supply at Gropalpor to be diverted into the Biawa branch, and the supply 
at Tarja to be directed either into the Cawnpore branch or along the Lower 
Ganges line, as may be found desirable. The soils of the tracts through which 
the canals flow have already been described. Usar along the old canals and 
sand along the line taken by the new canal render the manufacture of bricks 
difficult, but the presence of block kunkur of excellent quality has amply com¬ 
pensated for this defect. The canals are not used as sources of water-power, 
and navigation takes place only along the Cawnpore branch, and is noted 
hereafter. With the completion of the new canal, water will have r^ched 
every parganah in the district, and the only tract where the existing canals 
supply no water is portions of Shikohabad, and there the well capabilities are 
excellent right up to the Jumna ravines. 

• The district throughout, especially in its central portion, is thickly studded 

with jMis and marshes, but none of them are of any 

Jhils stna marslies. ./ / ^ 

* very great extent. ^ In the following list, only those 

containing a surface of water comprising more than one hundred pukka bighas 
after the rabi sowings have closed, and which are, therefore,. so far unfit for 
cultivation will be noticed. The Kaknadiya drains the marshes of Kur&oli 
and of a portion of Mainpuri. In parganah Kuraoli there are two 
jhils at Panwa, both narrow and long and conneoted with each other. They 
cover 316 pukka bighas in the cold weather with a depth of a few feel, and 
gradually lose much of their water daring the hot weather. The connecting ' 
drain was made by the R ija of KurHoIi, and the southern jhil discharges itself 
by a cut into the Kaknadiya. The jhfl of Riisemar, in the same parganah, has 
an area of 372 bighas. It is abont one to two miles in length and about 400 

yards in breadth, bnt dries up to a great extent after the rains. It is connected 

by the nala of the same name with the Kaknadiya. Other jhils, in this par¬ 
ganah, are Isai, Barkhera, Sarsa, and Basora. In parganah Mainpuri, the 
Karimganj jhE is nearly a mile long by 300 yards in breadth. It covers an area 
of 137 bighas, but dries up very much in the hot weather. Other jhils occur 
at Koukan, Manona, Thorwa, ^ichauli, Dharmaugadpur, and BarauH. The 
Airwa jhil in parganah Bhongaon lies close to the Agra road with an area 
of about 100 bighas, and drains into the Isan. The Kiniwar jhil, to the east 
of the Grand Trunk road, has a surface amounting to 114 bighas covered with 
ivater until a late period in the hot season. Besides these two, there are jhils . 

notes hy Mr. J. L. Penniston, C. S- 
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at Bhanwat; Asauli, Rui, Manclihana^ Chifc&in, Dalipar-Nardyani, Paundri, and 
Patna Tilua in this parganah. These lakes lie in the loam tract. To the south, 
in Kishni-Nabiganj, the jMl of Jot lies in a sandy tract, and has an area of 363 
fcighas with a depth of twelve feet. Close to it and connected with it is the 
Ohirdwar jhil, with an area of 203 bighas, and in the same parganah other na¬ 
tural reservoirs of water exist at Samin, a little to the east of Sanj with an 
area of 407 bighas, and a depth of 25 feet, at Pharenji, to the south-east of 
Saman, and draining towards Basehat, and at Basehat, two or three 
miles east of Pharenji, and draining towards the Rind. The jhil at MahoU 
Shamsherganj, in this parganah, is of less importance. In parganah Bewar 
there is a small jhil at Paraunkha, and on the left bank of the Cawn- 
pore branch of the Ganges canal, south-west of Mainpuri city, is a large, 
long, and narrow jhil, covering some hundreds of bighas, and retaining its water 
all the year rouud. It drains by two cuts towards the Isan. In parganah 
Ghiror there are jhils at Pachawar, Nagla Punna, Faizpur, Bidotia, Bigra:, 
Kairauli, and Gangs!, and in parganah Musbafabad, at Kiisydri, Hatwant, 
Atrara, Kdnakaua, Peudhat, Dewa, Surel, Uresar, and Kailai. On the right 
bank of the Etdwa branch of the Ganges canal, in the extreme north-east of 
parganah Barn4ha!, there is a jhil at Sdj-Hajipur, covering 125 bighas, and 
connected with the Urthan system of drainage. Otlier jhils in this parganah 
are those at Chandrika, Keshopur, Pairar, and Nabauli. In parganah Karhal 
there are numerous lakes and marshes, the sources of tlio Ahneya, Piiraha, 
and Ujhiani streams. Amongst them, that at Deokall has an area of 109 bighas, 
and is very deep. One at ISTagla Kondar, close by, is about the same size, but 
dries up very early in the cold weather. The Ona jhil has an area of about 130 
bighas and is connected with the Kondar jhil, and both form a portion of the 
headlets of the Puralia. At Sauj, in the same parganah, there is a large jhil 
covering some 260 bighas. It drains hence into the groat Saman jhil in par¬ 
ganah Kishni. A few miles from Sauj is the Harer jhil, connected with the 
Sauj one. This Harer reservoir is long and narrow, like most of the jhils, bub 
is also deep. Close to it is the Timrakh jhil, which covers about 160 bighas, 
and always contains , a good supply of water. Other jhils, in this parganah, are 
those at Bhanti, Sdrh, Eurua, Bansak, Harwai, Kirthna, Gambhira, Aiman- 
pur, and Karra, In the remainder of the district, there is a fair-sized jhil cover¬ 
ing some 100 bighas, and having a depth of eighteen feet of water in the rains 
at Saiirikh, in parganah Shikohabad, and other smaller ones at Baijna, Rudeni, 
and Ukhrend, in the same parganah. All these jhils enlarge their area very 
considerably in the rains, and few of them dry up altogether except in seasons 
of intense drought. Then they become mere ponds, and as they seldom possess 
springs, they are of little use when most needed. The areas given above are 
estimates of the superficial area of the water remaining at the end of the cold 
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weatter, and are as fairly correct as the varying nature of the lakeiS will admit 
of. 

The district is thoroughly well supplied with communications. The East 

^ „ „ Indian railway runs through the south-western corner: 

Communications, Eailway. -tit 

the navigable branch of the Granges canal runs through 

the centre to Oawnpore: the Jumna, also navigable, touches the south-western 
frontier, and good metalled roads connect Mainpuri with all the neighbouring 
district. The railway runs for about 23 miles through the district and has 
stations at Shikohabad and Bhadan, respectively 33 miles and 28 miles from 
Mainpuri city. The former station is the more important and is connected 
by metalled roads with Mainpuri, Eta, and Agra, and by partially metalled 
and raised and bridged roads with Et^wa, Mustafabad, and Batesar on the Jumna 
in the Agra district. The trajOSo returns are given hereafter under trade.’*^ 
The important metalled road in the district is the Grand Trunk road which 
divides at Bhongaon into the Agra and Dehli lues, the 
former of which passes through Mainpuri city. The 
Farukhabad and Etawa road, which cresses the Grand Trunk road at Bewar 
and runs south through Kishni, is the principal line of traffic in the easier 
portion of the district. A metalled road, branching off from the Grand Trunk 
road at Kuracii, passes close to Mainpuri city and completes direct communi¬ 
cation with Etawa. Of the unmetalled roads, the most important is that running 
from Kishni through Sauj, Karhal, and the important cattle-mart of Sarsaganj, 
to Shikohabad, and from both of the latter places direct communication is had 
with Agra, Mustafabad, Padham, Gbiror, Mainpuri, Etdwa, and the Jumna ghife. 
The road from Sarsaganj to Etawa pass^ close to the Bhadan railway station, 
and that from the same place to Mainpuri accomodales much local traffic. The 
roads from Shikohabad and Sarsaganj to Bateaar are of much use during the 
great horse-fair at the last place. Pharha, which sends much cotton by road 
to Cawnpmre, isbronght into the great net-work of roads by a short line to Mnstaf- 
abad, and thence by the thriving little towns of Jasrana and Ghiror to Mainpuri 
and the Grand Trunk road. The character of the remaining roads may be gathered 
from the list given below and their position from the district map. Ihiring 
1872-73, the cost of maintenance and repairs of roads and bridges was as 
follows :—Grand Trunk road, Rs. 12,000; Agra branch, Rs. 10,000; Farukh- 
ahad and Gwaliar Road, Rs. 5,100; other metalled roads, Rs. 8,000; unmetalled 
roads, Rs. 900, and bridges, Rs. 1,000, or a total of Rs. 37,000. A sum of* 
Es. 3,440 was also spent on buildings and in planting out trees. The income 
is met from an allotirient from the one per cent, road cess and the ferry fund, 
which latter yielded Es. 2,600 during the same year. The following state¬ 
ment shows the class and length within the district of the principal roads 

divided into first-class or raised, metalled, and bridged ; second-class of 
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raised and bridged but unmetalled; third-class country unmade roads; and 
fourth-class mere Tillage tracks: bridges having more than two arches are 
noted: — 

First-class roads. 


Boad. 

Total length 
of road in 
tbe district. 

Mile on 
wbicb 
bridges 
occur. 

Number 

of 

arcbes. 

Width of 
each 
opening. 

Buildings, See., on road¬ 
side and mile in wbicb 
they occur. 


M. 

Pt. 




Pt. 


Eta to Slukohabad, 

21 

4,443 

2 


3 

6 





9 


3 

11 , 12 , n 





11 


3 

17, 19, 17 

Near Jasrana police- 








station. 




14 


3 

26 

Canal ebauki. 




18 


6 

n 

12th mile, encamping- 




20 


3 

4 

ground. 




21 


3 

28 


Sbikobabad to Rail, 

2 

2,820 

1 


2 

17 

Munsifi police-station. 

Ditto to Sarsaganj, 

8 

695 

7 


2 

7 


Agra to Bbongaon, 

45 

4,687 

37 stone. 

4 

16 

38tb stone, encamping 








ground. 




49 


6 

38 

S e n g a r, encamping- 




... 


4 

16 

ground. 




62 


3 

8 





56 

>* 

2 

32 

Canal ebauki, Gbiror. 




68 

it 

3 

40 

Encampiug-g round. 








Bagrai. 




61 

it 

3 

25 

Canal ebanki, police- 








station. 




71 

it 

2 

30 

IMainpiiri post-office. 




72 

n 

1 

4 

Encamping ground. 

Mainpuri to Karbal, 

18 

4,086 

4 

it 

3 

25 

Arind bridge, canal 

Ditto to Kur^ob, 

12 

2,770 

4 

}) 

3 

3, 6, 3 

ebauki 

Grand Trunk road, 1 

35 

1,880 

218 

stone 

3 

6 


Ditto, 


• ff « 

219 

» 

3 

6 


Ditto, •• 


• »« 

225 


3 

4 


Ditto, ... 



22S 

» 

3 

6 

Stone 221, encamp- 

Ditto, 



227 

it 

3 

6 

ing-ground and dik 

Ditto, 



233 

it 

3 

6 

bungalow. 

Ditto, 



243 

it 

... 



Patebgarb to 







Encamping-ground. 

Gwaliar, 

20 

1 1,221 

32 

ft 

3 

46 

Ditto, 

Ditto 



36 


3 

25 


Mainpuri station, 

15 

1,313 



... 

... 



Eta to Muttra, ... 
Mustafabad and Pharba, 
JasrS-na and Baragaon, 
Mustafabad and Gbiror, 
Gbbror and Kuraoli, 
^areaganj and Araou, 


Second-class roads. 


Miles, 


1 

7 

n 

10 

18 

H 


SMkohabad and Batesar, 
Railway and BliacUn, 
Barsaganj and Biawa, 
Sarsaganj and JCisbni, 
Mainpini and Bbanwat, 


Total, 


Miles. 

U 

... 

... 13 

... 37 
... “ 7 

... 126 i 
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Third-class roads. 

Miles. 

Mustafabad and Pendliat, ^ ,« S r Mainpuri and Sarsagani, 

Sarsaganj audBatesar, ... n ! Karhal and GMror, 

Fourth’class roads. 


Mile*. 
24 
««« 14 


Fendlial and Kalai, 
Mn^afabad, Kanakana, 
Sbikoliabad, Mnstafabad, 
Kusiyari, Pacbawar, 


5 Gbiror, Facbawar, 

... 3 Jarara, Agra, 

14 Jaivapnr, Bannaliar, 

••• 5 


Total, 


S 

2 

5 


8., 40 


These last are mere cart-tracts tinraised and nnmetalled. 

There is nothing peculiar in the climate of Mainpuri; there are no large ex- 
Climate and meteoro- panses of sand and barren soil to render it excessirelj 
hotj and no large forests and swamps to give rise to 
malaria. Bain begins to fall in June, but the regular rains seldom set in un¬ 
til towards the close of that month and last until late in September. Only in 
very exceptional years, like 1867 and 1870, have they een known to continue 
on into October. The mahdicaty or cold-weather rains, occur in December and 
January, and during this time the sky is dull and cloudy and fogs are of fre¬ 
quent occurrence, the weather is chilly and damp, and frost often injiires the 
young crops. During March and April severe hailstorms often occur, levelling 
and destroying the crops through a wide belt of country and causing very 
great damage generally. 

The average total rain-falP for the ten years, 1860-61 to 1870-71, is given 
below :— 


Period. 

to 

o 

CO 

00 

1861-62. 

1802-63. 

1863-C4. 

xo 

o 

•sc 

00 

1866-6C. 

1 

1 

^ 1 
o i 

CO 

f— < 

05 

O 

00 

1868-69. 

o 

a» 

o 

00 

o 

t- 

1 oo 

1 st June to 30th Sep- 

16-7 

40*3 

38*21 

] 

30*4 

28*i 

23*1 

31*4 

S3-4 

1 

J 

8*8 

22*3| 

39*2 

tember. . 



1 









1st October to Slst 

O'l 

»** 

0*9 

0*3 

0*4 

0*8 

1*0 

91 

1*1 

6*8 

1 0-6 

January. 












Ist February to 31st 
May. 

M 

1*0 


0*1 

1*7 

... 

0*8 

1*4 

0*9 

1 

2*4 

2-8 

Total, 

17'9 

41*3 1 

37*1 

30*8 

30*2 

23*9 

1 

33*2 

43*9 

10*9 

31*5 

42*6 


1 The a-yerage lain-fftll for tbe years 1860-61 to 1872-73 has been 32 1 inches. 
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Tlie following table giv^s the total rain-fall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50^ from returns existing among the 
records of the Board of Revenue >— 


ITams 

of 

stations. 

1844-46. 

1846-46. 

1846-47. 

1847-48. 

1848-49. 

1849-50. 

Ayerage 

Mainpari, ••• 

20-77 

17*30 

18-35 

H-83 

27-41 

25*56 

..— 

20*70 

Shikoha'bad,,,. 

16-34 

16-39 

10*22 

22*23 

18*60 

20*37 

17-36 

Sarsaganj, ... 

16-41 

27*76 

20-67 

21*24 

23*09 

28*68 

22-79 

IPharka, 

22*13 

30*60 ' 

20*73 

22*77 

16*79 

27-13 

23-18 

Ghiror, 

16*02 

18*31 

16-46 

14*64 

20*19 

33-36 

19-65 

Karhal, 

13-58 

17*94 

21-26 

23*18 

24*64 

••• 

19*92 

Kiir&oli, ... 

17*87 

lb*79 

13-88 

21*63 

19*84 

28-61 

19*19 


19-26 

18*92 

26-19 

24*42 

16*66 

26*16 

21*75 

Kusmara, 

82*37 

20*42 

27-10 

23*.'54 

20*10 

24-39 

24*65 

Blxongaon, 

20-82 

20*66 

29-42 

18-34 

19*09 

27-17 

22*58 

Hustafabad, 

18*4'8 

19*47 

16-36 

20*97 

8*41 

28*66 

18*72 


These figures give a lower average than those for the year^^ following the 
intrpdtLction of the canal, and, though imperfect, show that the annual rain-fall 


has not decreased in quantity. 


PAUT 11. 

PEODtJOriONS OF THE DiSTEIOT. 


Animal kingdom. 


There are few wild animals in the district and none in any way remark¬ 
able. Black buck occur in some numbers and nilgdi 
(Portaxpictus) in the dhdk jungles. Leopards and 
hyenas are found in the Jumna ravines, and wolves (bherijja, olwrkh) all through 
the district. Rewards are given for the destruction of fovnale wolves, three 
rupees \ male wolves, two rupees; female cubs, twelve annas ; and male cubs, 
eight annas. The deaths recorded from snake-bites,^ and the attacks of wild- 
animals have been as follows :— 


Sdx. 

1869. 

187K 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Average. 

Male, ... 

4 

20 

23 , 

16 

16 

18*5 

Female, ... ... 

6 

17 

32 

22 

26 

24*2 

Total, ... 

■ t 

9 

37 

56 

37 

42 

42*7 


pigeons (parewa), water-fowl (pafdri)^ and quail (hater) are occasionally 
snared by Baheliyas for sale, but the demand for these birds as food is 


* I omit the ijetxiras of 1869 from ayfirage an impexfectf 
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very sin^ill and 13 confined chiefly to the European inhahiiants. Pea-fowls 
are numerous, but they are treated as sacred and are not injured by the 
people. 

There are no peculiar breeds of domestic cattle in the district. Bulloefcs 


Domestic cattle. 


fit for ordinary agricultural work cost from Es. 12 
to Es. 20 each. Good buffaloes from the Jumna 


raTiues fetch from forty to sixty rupees, and the ordinary class from Es. 20 to 
ite. 40. In 1870, three stud bulls were imported from Hiss4r ; two of 
them were a cross between a Nagor bull and a Mysore cow, and one was a 
cross beisreen a Nagor bull and a Hariana cow. The bulls were of a small size, 
suited to the cattle of the country, and the experiment has hitherto been success- 
fol. Some efforts, too, have been made to improve the breed of horses. There are 
about six private stallions and four Government stallions in the district, but the 
better class of horses is not bred here, as the dimate appears to be too dry and there 
is little pasture ground. Conomon country ponies of a small size sell at from Es. 10 
to Es. 15 eadi and the larger ones at from Rs. 50 to Es. 60. Sheep are numer¬ 
ous and are chiefly kept for their wool, but there is also a great and increasing 
demand* for sheep for slaughter. Two Southdown and one Leicester ram were 
imported in 1870, but died soon after their arrival, and since then this important 
subject of sheep-farming has received little attention. Common sheep, at present, 
sell at from twelve annas to one rupee each, while those bred especially for the 
European market fetch two rupees each. The goats known both here and in the 
Etawa district as the Jumnapari breed are much prized and fetch high prices ; 
the ordinary goat costs from one rupee to three rupees per head. Camels are 
seldom bred in this district, the fair of Batesar across the Jmnna in the Agra 
district being the great source of supply. The average price of an ordinary 
camel is about Rs. 80. Sarsaganj is the great cattle-market within tliis dis¬ 
trict and supplies aH animals for agricultural purposes, bullocks, buffaloes, and 
cows to this and the neighbouring districts. From an estimate made in 1849-50 
by Mr. Eaike% it would appear that there were then 619,000 head of cattle in 
the district, and in 1850-51 he calculated there were 9 elephants, 612 camels, 
10,216 ponies and horses, 195,959 bullocks and buffaloes for plough purposes, 
35,714 draught animals, 128,777 cows, 110,911 she-buffaloes, 12,160 asses, 
93,566 sheep, 45,764 goats, and 10,000 swine. The returns of the years 1868- 
70 show 167,256 plough-cattle (22,224 buffaloes and 145,032 bullocks) and 
236,349 head of other cattle, including sheep and goats. A table showing the 
number of ploughs and plough-cattle, and the average area cultivated by each 
plough in each parganah, is given hereafter. 

The fish commonly found in the district are the rohuj parUn^ dighdr^ 
naraitij sauliy hhadua^ Idnchiy sing^ moyay chalway chdly 
jhingay hMir^palway iaiaya^ amcdri^ and the bam or genr. 
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Of tliese, tlie rohu, parMn^ sauliy and si7ig are moat commonlj caught for food 
and are sold at rates varying from one to two annas per ser. The best fishing 
is in the K^li, next comes the Isan and other streams. The rivers and tanka 
are often leased to Kahdrs, who sometimes pay high prices for the privilege; 
thus, a portion of the Isan near Mainpuri city lets for as much as forty rupees. 
The mode of fishing and the appliances used differ in no way from those des¬ 
cribed under other districts. The sw'oep-net, hand-net, funnel-net (hilha) 
basket (kJioncha), and dam (ba7id) arc all used, according to circumstances and 
locality. In the cold weather, rod-fishing (or parMn and mullet is possible in 
the Isan and Kili, and fish weighing from half a pound to three pounds each 
are commonly caught. Natives care nothing for fish-preserving, and destroy 
the young fry in large numbers at the beginning of the hot weather by em¬ 
banking the streams and placing a funnel-shaped net (khaur) opposite the place 
of exit into which the young fry fall. In the pools thus formed fish, too, are 
often caught by covering them with a basket, so that they can be taken out with 
the hand. x\ll castes and religions, with the exception of Brahmans, Jainas, and 
certain sections of the Baniya class, eat fish. Daring the rains, however, fish 
are held to be impure by most classes and are then seldom found in the native 
markets. 

VegoteWe kmgdoin. Crops. foliowmg statement shoTO the area under each 

crop in each parganah, as ascertainod at settlement and 
distributed according to season:— 

Kharif. 


Parganah. 

_ 1_ 

Cotton. j 

i 

Maize. 

i 

1 

l 

1 

,K 

Indigo, 

Hemp. 

1 

'W 

1 

Others. 

1 

Kuraoli, 

Mainpuri, 

Ghiror, • 

Bewar, 

Alipur Patti^ 

Karhal, 

Barnahal, 

Kishni- Nabigan j, 
Mustafabad, 

Shikohabad, 

Bhongaon, 

863 

1,240 

3,i8r 

464! 

660 

1,066 

8,011 

1,641 

16,672 

16,789 

8,424 

916 

1,180 

313 

1,020 

374 

998 

1,629 

2,289 

2,024 

1,008 

4,306 

1,029 

3,701 

2,892 

91 

238 

2,488 

619 

652 

2,681 

1 1,406 
i 2,764 

3,836 

9,098 

9,362 

1,742 

1,964 

1 4,773 
8,223 
7,059 
32,068 
27,238 
16,134 

4,485 
4,166 
9*21 
6,666 
2,946 
472 
3,795 
2,992 
6,071 
26,373 
17,242 

210 
109 
286 
[ 109 
261 
379 
192 
723 
1,811 
528 
766 

488 

694 

62 

101 

77 

69 

210 

SO 

91 

113 

463 

643 

295 

17 

1,898' 

262 

8 

64 

916 

1 260 
! 1,016 
i 3,392 

434 

264 

120 

646' 

98 

299 

491 

691 

721 

669 

1,377 

12,909 
20,637 
17,154 
11,636 
6,779 
10,532 
18,224 
16,793 
61,399 
76,030 
' 48,867 

Total, 

48,90 1 

16,056 

18,461; 

120,497 

1 

74,028 

5,369 

2,288 

8,76' 

5,189 

2,99,860 

Bexcantage, 

CoxrecUd percentage, 

8‘06 

800 

2-64 

2*50 

.^•03 

3*00 

19*81 

20*00 

12*17 

12*00 

0*88 

1*00 

0*38 

0*60 

1'44 

160| 

0*91 

1*00 

49*31 

49*60 
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RabL 


Pargauah. 

Wheat. 

o 

1 

Gram. 

Gojai. 

Opium. 

Bejhar, 

m 

M 

& 

O 

Total rabit 

Sugar-cane. 

Vegetables. 

i 

o 

1 

Knrioli, 


4,494 

403 

2,264 

27 

1,739 

340 

14,881 

S79 

493 

28,862 

Mampxtri, .*« 

10,S38 

7,173 

669 

3,595 

178 

3,136 

1,097 

26,163 

2,135 

1,361 

60A01 

Ghiror, ... 

9,161 

4,295 

2,056 

791 

456 

5,623 

594 

22,976 

2,150 

1,065 

43,345 

Bewar, ... 

2,724 

3,497 

242 

1,090 

S7 

868 

499 

8,957 

347 

220 

2!,060 

Alipnr Patti^ 

2,142 

1,872 

272 

820 

15 

545 

495 

6,161 

427 

177 

1 ^,544 

Karbal, ... 

7,525 

4,209 

789 

806 

272 

6,287 

1,095 

20,933 

1,856 

371 

33,742 

Bamahal, ... 

6,238 

; 2,414 

815 

747 

383 

6,041 

500 

17,138 

1,441 

549 

37,352 

Kishni-Kabiganj 

6,024, 4,461 

624 

1,880 

663 

2,667 

1,784| 18,00.1 

1,461 

481 

36,738 

Mnstafabad,... 

23,625 

7,568 

1,388 

2,968 

1,461 

37 

14,692 

1,594 

51,772 

1,995 

1,359 

1,16,625 

Shikobabad,,*. 

18,675 

6,329 

2,088 

132 

21,574 

643 

: 50,802 

1,591 

841 

1,28,264 

Bhongaon, ... 

16,622 

14,131 

1,082 

5,308 

373 

3,316 

3,703 

44,535 

3,541 

1,325 

98,258 

Total, ... 

108,488 

60,443 

10,428 

21,730 

2,473 

66,488 

12,326 

2,82,376 

17,523 

8,242 

6,07,991 

Percentage,... 

17 84 

9-94 

1*72 

3-58 

0-41 

10-93 

2-03 

46-45 

2-88 

1 1-36 

1-00 

Corrected per¬ 
centage. 

19-50 

IPOO 

2-00 

4-00 

0-60 

13-00 

2-00 

52-00 

3-00 

1 

1D6 


In addition to the figures of the statement given above, the dofasli or two- 
crop area is retumed at 7*39 per cent.: from this, however, the area under vege¬ 
tables, or 1*36 per cent., must be deducted, leaving 6*03 per cent, to be shown 


imder both rabi and Idiarif as two-cropped laud, in order to get at the corrected 
percentage as shown in the second line and which represents the actual crop 
distribution.^ The figures are fairly correct except in the case of indigo and 
maize, which were replaced by rahi crops before the field operations of the survey 
commenced. The percentage oihdjra ojidjodr are sure indications of the cha¬ 
racter of each pargauah for hdjra loves sand and jodr flourishes in loam, so in 
this district we have these crops distributed thus :— 


Loamy tract. 

Percentage. , 

Sandy tract. 

j Percentage. 

Jodr. 

Bdjra. 

Jodr. 

Bdjra. 

Mnstafabad, ... 

27 

4 

Be war, ... ... 

8 

26 ' 

Ghiror, 

21 

2 

Alipnr Patti,... 

14 1 

1 22 

Karhal, ••• | 

14 

I 

I Knr^li, ... * 

13 j 

15 


1 The total cnltivated area differs from that given in the next table by 535 acres, due to the 
increase or decrease of cultivation between the time of survey and the date when the table giving 
the statistics of area was compiled. The difference is thus distributed :— 


Parganah. 

Increase. 

Parganah. 

Increase. 

1 

Parganah. 

[ 

increase. 

Parganah. 

Decrease 

KnraoH, ... 
Mainpuri, 
Ghiror, ... 

Acres. 

79 
194 
188 j 

1 

Karhal, 
Bamahal, ... 
Alipnr Patti, 

Acres, i 

25 

16 

15 

Bewar, ... 
Elshni, ... 
Bhongaon, 

Acres. 

39 

39 

92 

1 

Mnstafabad, 
Shikohabad, 
Ket increase, 

Acres. 

60 

92 

635 
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Similarly^ the proportion of the kharif to the rabi cultivation is governed by 
the facilities for irrigation. In Karhal, which is almost completely supplied by 
the canal, rahi cultivation rises to 69 per cent, of the whole area under the 
plough, whilst in Bewar, where there is no canal and a thirsty soil, the rali 
sinks to 44 per cent. Similarly, the dofasli land, excluding vegetables, is 9 per 
cent, of the total cultivation in Karhal, while in Bewar it is only 4 per cent. 
The crop returns of the past settlement were collected during a year of 
great climatic disturbance and any comparison with them would be unprofitable. 

The following statement compares the area of the parganahs as they now 
Comparison of past and stand compiled from the village records of the past set- 
present areas. tlement with the area and its classification of the pre¬ 

sent records (F,, former settlement and P. present settlement):— 

Statistics of area. 




m 

O 

Unassessable. 




s 

o3 

.9' 

d 

03 

o 


O -H 





Parganah. 


eS 

a> 

fx 

aX 

"a 

4-^ 

O 

03 

PJ 

a 

03 

\> 

03 

4-J 

U 

rt 

03 

S 

Q> 

CQ 

cct 

^3 o , 
C3 C 

^ g-S 

Eft 

S 

g 

nS 

M 

ha 

1 "E 


i: 

0 

3 

0 



EH 


w 

o 

W 

o 

M 

Q 


KurloH, 

(S’ 

48,467 

231 

17,290 

4,002 

9,144 


11,474 

6,326 

17,800 

IP-, 

48,947 

... 

. 16,268 

3,858 

423 

"457 

16,540 

18,392 

28,941 

IMiainpnri, 

is- 

104,368 

108,010 

266 

63,769 

43,199 

2,531 

1 11,944 

8,367 

1,141 

l',23l 

27,004 

»7,46o 

11,642 
13,035 

39,446 

60,496 

Ghiror, 

(?•’ 

94,846 

1 ’ 294 

49,343 

1 2,431 

6,930 

... 

‘ 82,302 

4,636 

86,838 

IP; 

96,840 

... 

40,2)6 

11,472 

943 

677 

36,834 

6,699 

43,688 

Karhal, 

(!•’ 

76,808 

, 289 

38,249 

2,299 

6,760 


24,076 

4,136 

28,2U 


82,633 

14S 

33,24.3 

1.3,210 

1,121 

1,144 

30,461 

8,.316 

33,767 

Barnahal, 

( I- 

68,8'U 

1,021 

20,61.0 

701 

3,637 

916 

20,820 

6,221 

82,041 

I P. 

69,310 

... 

16,470 

4,749 

369 

l,v364 

31,042 

6,326 

87,368 

-Mipur Patti, 

< F.. 

k-’ 

19,499 

19,558 

102 

4,821 

3,115 

1,442 

2.136 

3,700 

161 

"667 

4,866 
8,0 1 2 

4,66B 
6,5 »7 

9,434 

13,559 


il’ 

27,702 

*857 

4,628 

3,014 

2,412 

... 

6,29 1 

12,000 

17,291 

TT (pwA f 


28 029 

... 

2,36 i 

2,266 

3,266 

1,048 

9,776 

11,.324 

21,009 

Kishui, 


7 2,864 

217 

3.3,286 

2,918 

6,412 

1,169 

10,108 

9,669 

28,862 

i P-, 

72,870 

... 

24,361 

8,365 

1,267 

2,110 

26,027 

9,810 

36,7 '7 

Shikohabad, 

fP., 

188,767 

2,692 

56,613 

4,050 

8,208 

1,225 

87,674 

2<),4'»6 

117,079 

IP-. 

187,688 

J,288 

49,28;5 

6,074 

1,142 

2,620 

81,767 

46,416 

128,172 

Aiustafabad, ... 

(P-, 

1 P; 

196,!f49 
205,44 1 

1,^21 

74,991 

68,80(1 

4,319 

16,516 

6,377 

1,874 

2,7*87 

96, 8:0 
101,691 

14,571 

14,87-1 

110,441 

116,466 

Bhougaon, ... 

<F. 

IP., 

181,102 

177,027 

802 

76,128 

62,286 

10,076 

18,316 

18,7f.9 

3,272 

4,804 

44,466 

68,078 

81,881 

34,872 

76,337 

98,860 

Total, ... 

JP-, 

1,068.792 

7,691 

426,623 

37,783 

79,706 

3,800 

.379,025 

1.33,855 

613,780 

IP-, 

1,086,263 

1 

1,436 

347,600 

96,905 

12,968 

18,818 

443,376 

166,160 

606,626 


.. The revenue-free area is now confined to the villages of Bhartar and Kaly4n- 
pur, opposite Batesar in the Shikohabad parganah, held by the chief of Bha- 
d^war and Pankarpur, in parganah Karhalheld by Bjklsh^h Begam, widow of 
Alt4f Husain, alais Naranji.^ The barren area amounts to 32 per cent, of the 

^ It yrm originally released in perpetuity to Hakina Na\¥&zieli Ali KUan, who. was succeeded 
hyhi* daughter, and through her came to AUAf Husain. 
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whole, a singular! v large proportion, due chiefly to the large tracts of usar and 
the extensiye ravines along the Jamna, The barren includes the no inconsider¬ 
able area occupied by village sites, canals, jbils, roads, rivers, and hhe railway. 
The area under groves is very large and bears out the character timt the districi 
has for being well wooded. The great difference in the area recorded as old 
waste is due to the more accurate classification of soils at the recent settlement 
The greater portion of it is of the poorest quality, but as its soil is capable of 
some cultivation it was found necessary to separate it from the waste utterly 
incapable of cultivation. 

The increase in cultivation since last settlement has been 18‘44 percent., but 

a great portion of this is due to the reclamation of land 

Increase in cultivation. , - , , i i i 

which was entered as lately thrown out of cultivation 

at last settlement The area under this latter head has fallen from 83,005 to 
12,968 acres, but groves seem to have been included in the culturable waste 
at last settlement, so that the grove area must be taken from it before show¬ 
ing the progress made in bringing the recently abandoned fields under the 
plough. This great proportion of recent fallow was almost entirely due to 
the effects of the great famine of 1837-38, and it would seem to be improbable 
that cultivation has increased so little since then. Mr. Haikes estimated the 
cultivated area, in 1836-37, as 618,418 acres, and Mr. Edmonstone, in 1840, 
gave the cultivated area as 613,358 acres, showing only a loss of 5,060 acres 
as due to the famine. There is no doubt that he included much fallow land 
in the cultivated area and assessed it as such, and the opinion of the offieera 
who revised the assessment, that the cultivation recorded fay Mr, Edmonstone 
was exaggerated, gives good ground for the belief that the increase in culti¬ 
vation since last settlement cannot he less than 20 par cent. Mr. Eaikes, 
in his valuable memorandum on the state of the district in 1850-51, says 
that then the effects of the famine had entirely vanished, that the revised 
assessments had h^n accepted and worked well, the people had settled 
down quietly, and there had been several seasons of plenty. Taking the areas 
alono, common to his returns and the returns of the present settlement, or 
about nine-tenths of the present area, the district in 1850-51 had 497,100 
acres of cultivation, against 553,056 acres in the same area in 1870, showing 
an increase of 11*8 per cent, in twenty years. 379,925 acres were irrigated at 
the past settlement, against 443,376 acres irrigated in 1870, the actual 
increase showing 16*7 per cent, but the proportion of irrigation to the total 
cultivation has apparently fallen from 73*95 to 72*86 per cent. It would, 
however, be safe to assume that irrigation has kept pace with cultivation 
especially as the canals have been introduced since 1860, and cannot in every 
case have merely supplanted irrigation from wells. Population has increased 
by between 25 and SO per cent, and prices hare risen considerably. 

a41 
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Irrigation takes place from jMls, tanks^ rivers^ wells, and canals. The 
amount of irrigation from the first three source^ is 
Irrigation. limited and was sufficient for only 37,143 acres, or 8*5 

per cent, of the irrigated area, during the year of measurement. The area irri¬ 
gable from wells at any time and actually irrigated when necessary amounts to 
303,573 acres, of which rather more than one-half is watered every year. From 
a number of measurements taken by Mr- McOonaghey, it appears that the 
average area irrigated by each kin4 of well, in parganah Kur&oli, during the 
^ry year 1868-69, was as follows ;— 


Acres. 

Pukka well, taking all kinds of soil, per Mo or run, 4*925 

Pluchcha well with spring in soil, per run, 3’843 

Kuchcha well fed by percolation in hlidr soil, per run, ... 2*676 
Kuchcha wells taken all round, ditto, ... 3132 

Dhenkli or lever wells, per dhenhlx^ ... 1*138 


It should he noted, however, that the soil in this parganah is sandy and dry, 
and the season, too, was one of drought. As a rule, pukka wells have three 
pr four runs, and kuchcha wells liave only one, and, in rare instances, two runs. 
The statistics of the last settlement show that over the district, as it then stood 
•^ihere were 11,186 pukka wells in use, with 27,471 runs. In 1848-49, over the 
game area there were only 9,170 wells with, 23,590 runs. The following state¬ 
ment shows the well statistics as recorded at the present measurement over m 
^rea of 1,086,253 acres :— 

Statement of Wells at SettlemmL 


PUKKA. 


KUCHCHA. 


Ntjkbek. 


Parganah. 

JPor irriga¬ 
tion. 

l/sed for 
drinking pur¬ 
poses. 

\ 

In work. 

o 

r§ 

< 

Ad. 

o 

d 

M 

(U 

a 

o 

•xs 

a 

j. 

Ohiror, 

1,1 f)9 

29 

48 

2 

Mainptiri, 

1,006 

167 

425 


Kurioli, 

264 

'78 

91 


Karhal, 

243 

35 

102 

' 2 

Barnahal, ... 

140 

8 

15 

1 

Alipur Patti, ... 

§0 

3 

3 

1 

Bhongaon, 

908 

63 

105 

... 

Be war, 

58 

6 

8 


Klahni Natiganj, 

227 

4 

28 


Mastafabad, 

1,986 

160 

123 

5 

Shikohabad, 

412 

,271 

84 

39 


6,463 

819 

1,032 

60 


NrMBlR. 


as 

Cl 

e 

•a 

u 

-Q 

a 

Used for ir¬ 
rigation. 

Used for 
drinking pur¬ 
poses. 

OQ 

§ 

"o 

OJ 

.o 

a 

d 

525 

in work. 

Abandoned. 

In work. 

<u- 

d 

S 

a 

< 

2,673 

921 

34 

28 1 


1,134 

2,25.2 

2,831 




3,281 

690 

2,371 



... 

2,901 

696 

412 

30 

31 

3 

474 

238 

4 716 

72 

36 


6,281 

126 

1,295 

11 

8 

... 

1,611 

U881 

8,127 

501 

60 


8,877 

99 

1,999 

445 

12 


2,063 

458 

.3,723 

47 

31 

.*» 

4,267 

6,381 

9,172 

221 

64 

4 

11,206 

810 

19,329 

5,004 

145 

27 

2l,186i 

16,203 

64,895 

6,365 

436 

34 

62,171 


; Co^npi^iaing SI80,923 acrei. 
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the figures given above show only 7,282 pukka wells in good repair. Irrf- 
^tion has not decreased, yet the number of wells has evidently decreased and 
the tendency to replace masonry wells by earthen wells or by canal irrigation 
is manifest. The settlement Officers attribute this result to the new landholders 
not caring to invest their moDcy in improvements and to the want of interest 
in the land on the part of the cultivators. Before revenue and judical sales 
were permitted, iha hereditary tillers of the soil were seldom compelled to re- 
lincjuish their paternal acres. Their general eircumstaiiGes were undoubtedly 
worse than they are now. In seasons of drought and famine they sufiered 
frightfully, but in seasons of plenty they had every inducement to invest their 
savings in improving their land and laying up a provision to meet future 
calamity. A masonry well was then, next to their land, the most valuable 
possession they had. It gave its rettlrn in increased produce and could not be 
touched by the rapacity of thd underlings of Government.’’ The water-level 
varies vary niuch at different seasons. During ihe drought of very 

many weUs were measured, and on testing the measurements some two or three 
years afterwards, the difference in level was found to be as much as ten to 
twelve feet. The depth throughout the uplands of the northern sand tract 
varies from 12 to 25 feet; in the central loam tract it lies from 10 to 30 feet 
from the surface, whilst in the southern mixed tract it varies from 30 feet to 
iOO feet in the raviny land bordering on the Jumna. In the alluvial soil along 
the Jumna and the Kali water is found at a depth of a few inches in some 
places and is seldom lower than eight feet from the surface. 

The canals themselves have been destiribod on a previous page. Tbe area 
habitually watered by them covered some 102,060 
^*°*^** acres in the year of drought, 1868-69. But about 5,000 

acres of this total is derived from escape water which finds its way into the 
streams. Excluding the yto 1868-69, the average area irrigated between 
1866-67 and 1871-72 was 54,016 acres, 41,436 acres being and 12,580 
acres being hhaHf. The following statement compiled from the records of the 
Irrigation Department shows the annual irrigation in each parganah in the dis¬ 


trict :— 


Year. 

.p'BTO«'18nH 

' 

'o 

VC* 

ft 

P 

'S 

C 

o 

O 

« 

c 

0 $ 

1 

§ 

Bhongaon. 

M 

'S 

.a 

CJ 

-3 

JS 

e3 

M 

2 

CO 

*5 

a 

& 

ca 

1866-67. 
ivharif,... 

1,760 


600 

I 1,061 

865 

294 

700 

1,817 

40 

S18 

Eabi, 

8,056 

4 23 

5,393 

5,818 

6,693 

2,630 

4.082 

10,770 

243 ' 

1,045 

Total, ... 

9,816 

423 

5,993 

6,879 

6,558 

2,924 

/,782 1 

i 12,587 

283 

1 1,363 

1 
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Mustafabad. 

Kuraoli, 

Mainpuri. 

o 

a 

Manchbana. 

s 

as 

bo 

§ 

1 

A 

d 

W 

xi 

Barnabal. 

1S67-68 

Kharif,... 

2,1.*18 

166 

822 

989 

120 

1,923 

3U 

1 

2,164 

71 

33S 

Kabi, 

U),647 

974 

4,763 

6,037 

3,930 

2,647 

1,620 

lb376 

1,335 

1,455 

Total,,.. 

12,786 

i, 40 

5,585 

7,0S6 

4,050 

4,570 

1,881 

14.010 

1,408 

1,791 

ise8-69. 

Kbarif, 

6,450 

191 

3,900 

4,263 

3,502 

1,706 

1,152 

9,430 

484 


Babi, ... 

11,421 

709 

7,898 

10,739 

10,410 

3,903 

3,580 

1 16,080 

i,682 

- 

Total,... 

17,871 

900 

11,798 

15,002 

13,912 

6,608 

4,732 

24,610 

2,066 

... 

1869-70. 

Kharif,... 

1 

4,240 

333 

99 

1,864 

2,081 

947 

975 

5 418 

480 

1 480 

Eabi, ... 

8,514 

1,156 

143 

! 4,981 

4,097 

1,892 

1,762 

n,19G 

848 

1,115 

Total,.,. 

12,760 

1,489 

242 

6,845 

0,178 

2,839 

2,737 

16,614 

1,328 

1,695 

1870-71. 
Kliarif,... 

1 3,336 

401 

892 

1,488 

1,990 

570 

877 

4,677 

379 

490 

Babi, 

10,318 

. 869 

, 4,450 

6,443 

4,463 

1,995 

1,852 

12,615 

1,379 

1,696 

Total,... 

j 13,663 

1,260 

1 8,342 

6.931 

6,463 

2,565 

2,729 

17,222 

1,768 

2,186 

1871-72. 











Kharif,... 

3^592 

602 

781 

1,002 


2,467 

5.35 

3,483 

612 

522 

Rabi, ... 

8,786 

467 

3,617 

3,191 

... 

6,660 

1,488 

8,067 

1,156 

1,070 

Total,.., 

12,H78 

1,069 

l 4,398 

4,193 

... 

8,127 

.2,023 

11,660 

1,768 

1,692 

1 872-73. 
Kharif,... 

4,348 

9,322 


1,121 

1,260 

2 300 

867 

766 

j 4,093 

826 

492 

Kabi, ... 


7,914 

5,611 

6,244 

3,098 

2,233 

13,219 

1,668 

1,657 

Total,,.. 

13,670 

... 

9,036 

6,771 

8,650 

3,965 

2,988 

17,312 

2,484 

2,149 


December is the great month for rahi irrigation and May for the kliarif. 
Mainpuri shows about the mean amount of canal irrigation for its area of all 
the districts watered by the Ganges canal and its branches. Over the central 


portion of the distriqt the canal has raised the water-level considerably, and has 


affected the durability ofkuchcha wells most materially. It is now impossible to 
excavate' earthen wells, owing to the over-satnration of the upper strata, in 
many places where formerly there was no difficulty. In some parts of the 
district where the canal had not penetrated, the people here, like those' in 
I^|vap complained that the spring-level had receded, but inquiry and a com¬ 
parison of the past settlement showed that the complaint was 

ill-fouuded. 
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The proportion of flow to lift irrigation in this district is very small. 

.... Saharanpnr and Muzaffarna^ar the amount of 

Lift and flow imgaticm. » . . . . ^ 

lift irrigation is nominal; in Meemt, Bnlandshahr, 

and Aligarh it falls to an extreme degree below flow irrigation ; in Eta^ 

Muttra, and Etawa it is much below flow; in Cawnpore it is still below flow; 

in Parukhabad it slightly exceeds flow irrigation, and in Mainpnri lift exceeds 

flow by 34 per cent.^ The district has the mean amount of irrigation, but it is still 

considered to he healthy, although fever is prevalent in the rains and, of late 

years, more common than nsual. The rivers here certainly afford better means 

for drainage and carrying off the escape water than in the districts to the 

north, and there is less water-logging of the soil. As to the influence of the 

canal in causing the production of reh, Mr. Wiilcocks writes as follows:— 

Canals are also indirectly the cause of a great increase in the rek in this 

district. Cultivators take water across reh plains in shallow channels, where 

the irrigation is flush, and do not remove the saline efflorescence. This 

is very soluble and is carried by the water into the fields and deposited 

chiefly at the point of entering the field. In a few years’ time reh 

begins to appear everywhere in the field, but especially where the channel 

enters. Well water would have done the same if it had been similarly treated, 

but wells are everywhere near the fields they are intended to irrigate, and hence 

their channel is always very short, while those taken from rajbahas may be 

over a quarter of a mile to a mile in length. There is a general belief among 

the people that canal water causes usar, and this is a fact when water is too 

lavishly spent. This can be remedied, and is bdng remedied whenever possible 

by decreasing and making pukka the heads of the irrigation ehailneis. In 

parts where the soil is usar and does not effloresce, land is being reclaimed by 

water lying on it on the same principle that the parts flooded by all runs in 

this district are cnlturable even when the river or nadi is passing through an 

ttsar plain. The left bank of the canal at Takhrao is a fair example of this. 

In many cases canal irrigation is gradually making the soil less productive, as 

it induces the villagers to take two strong crops off the same field each year 

instead of one strong and one weak one.” On the other hand, there s^ms to 

be no doubt of the inherent superiority of many wells close to old village 

sites and Jcheras on account of the quantity of ammonia held in solution. 

Mr, McConaghey has found ‘^fields at the foot of large kheraB or villages paying 

higher rates and producing more luxuriant crops than ordinary Mr land. 

This he attributes to the quantities of ammonia and various salts washed on to 

those fields during the rains from the hheras, ^ Nona! clay, which is found 

on them abundantly, is well known to be a great fertilizer, and cultivators 

^ Some attribute tbis to tlie existence of cheap labour, others to the difficalty found in con¬ 
structing flush chancels in the Icose^ crumbly soil of the mar plains. 
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Tlie proportion of flow to lift irrigation in this district is very small. 

^ ... Ill Sah^ranpur and MuzalFamagar the amonnt of 

Lift and flow imgation. . . . - . , . -i , , ^ 

lift irrigation is nominal; m Meemt, Bnlandshahr, 

and Aligarh it falls to an extreme degree below flow irrigation ; in Eta^ 

Muttra, and Elawa it is much below flow; in Cawnpore it is still below flow ; 

iii Parukhabad it slightly exceeds flow irrigation, and in Mainpnri lift exceeds 

flow by 34 per cent.^ The district has the mean ainoimt of irrigation, but it is stiU 

considered to he healthy, although fever is prevalent in the rains and, of late 

years, more common than usual. The rivers here certainly afford better means 

for drainage and carrying off the escape water than in the districts to the 

north, and there is less water-logging of the soil. .As to the influence of the 

canal in causing the production of reky Mr. Willcocks writes as follows:— 

Canals are also indirectly the cause of a great increase in the reA in this 

distxict. Cultivators take water across reh plains in shallow ahannels, where 

the irrigation is flush, and do not remove the saline efflorescence. This 

is very soluble and is carried by the water into the fields and deposited 

chiedy at the point of entering the field. In a few years’ time reh 

begins to appear everywhere in the field, but especially where the channel 

enters. Well water would have done the same if it had been similarly treated, 

but wells are everywhere near the fields they are intended to irrigate, and hence 

their channel is always very short, while those taken from rajbahas may be 

over a qnarter of a mile to a mile in length. There is a general belief among 

the people that canal water causes usar, and this is a fact when water is too 

lavishly spent. This can be remedied, and is hging remedied whenever possible 

by decreasing and making pukka the heads of the irrigation ehaituels. In 

parts where the soil is usar and does not effloresce, land is being reclaimed by 

water lying on it on the same principle that the parts flooded by all runs in 

this district are culfeurable even when the river or nadi is passing through an 

mar plain. The left bank of the canal at Takhrao is a fair example of this. 

In many cases canal irrigation is gradually making the soil less productive, as 

it induces the villagers to take two strong crops off the same field each year 

instead of one strong and one weak one.” On the other hand, there s^ms to 

be no doubt of the inherent superiority of many wells close to old village 

sites and Meras on account of the quantity of ammonia held in solhtion. 

Mr, McConaghey has found fields at the foot of large hheras or villages paying 

higher rates and producing more luxuriant crops than ordinary hdr land. 

This he attributes to the quantities of ammonia and various salts washed on to 

those fields during the rains from the kheras, ^ Mona^ clay, which is found 

on them abundantly, is well known to be a great fertilizer, and cultivator 

i Some attribute tliis to fbe existence of cheap labour, others to the difficulty fotmd in con¬ 
structing flush channels in the Icose^ crumbly soil of the wiof plains. 
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The following statement shows the distribution of the irrigated area during 
t;he year of measurement:— 


FarganaL. 

Irrigated from. 

Total. 

Pargaimh. 

1 

Irrigated from 

TotftJ. 

m 

es 

a 

as 

o 

Wells. 

Other 

sources. 

m 

*3 

a 

as 

Wells. 

Other 

sources. 

Knraoli, _ 

1,493 

7,607 

6,449 

15,649 

Bewar, 


7,377 

* 2,S98| 

9,776 

Mainptiri, 

11,662 

15,722 

10,076 

37,460 

Kishni, ... ‘ 

8,230 

16,315 

2,382 

26,927 

0hiror, 

12,454 

21,685 

2,695 

26,834 

Shikohabad, 

2,600 

78,045 

1,112 

81,767 

Karhal, ... 

23,399 

3,196 

3,856 

30 451 

Mustafabad, 

22,000: 

77,821 

1,770 

1,01,691 

Jbarnahal, ... ! 

3,773’ 

26,452 

817 

^1,042 

Bhongaon, ... 

16,449' 

42,590 

4,939 

63,978 

Alipur Patti, , 

i 


6,763 

1,249 

8,012 

Total, 

1 

i,02,06Qj3,03,573 

37,743, 

4,43,376 


Continuing the agricultural vocabulary of the middle Duab commenced in 
the Eta district^ I shall here note the nam^ to 

Implements. different implements used in husbandry. The kal 

or plough is made up of the following parts, which for comparison are given 
in the language of the Duab and the North-West generally, Meerut, Mainpuri, 
and Benares and the eastern districts :— 


pi and North-'W est 
generally. 

Meerut. 

Mainpuri- 

Benares 

and 

eastern 
j districts. 

i 

Eemarks. 

Haras, 

Haras, ... 

i 

Halas, 

Haras, 

Beam. 

Hathili, hatha, cMriya 
or muthiya. 

... 

... 

Chandaull, 

Handle or stilt. 

Fan} aa or parantha, 

••• 

Farihari, ... 

Faraii,... 

Sole. 

FI a a, elia. hu-^a, ••• 

... 

FMro, 


Iron share. 

Hai, 1 aagal, nagra, 

Hal, ... 

Kur, 

Har, ... 

Body of the plough into which 
the haras and panhari are 
fixed, and often used for the 
plough itself. 

Og, 

Banel,,.. 

Ghanghro,... 

Path, ... 

Peg or wedge which fixes the 
haras to the kal. 

OandheU, 

Ho. 

Farel,kilri, 

khL 

... 

Second wedge fixed behind the 
in the kalas above the eg. 

Fachela, pachhila, 
phanna. 


FachhmILnsa, 

pachhra. 

Kareli 

Wedge which fixes the panhdri 
to the kal 

Khura, bamel, narhel. 

Karhe,.,. 

Banel, ... 

*•« 

An indented part at the end of 
the beam to which the jua is 
attached. 

Kaiah, 

K£ri ... 

Nara, jogra, 

... 

Leathern thongs by which the 
yoke is attached to the beam. 

Jua, 

Jua, ... 


1 Jua, 

Upper piece of yoke or yoke 
itself. 

Tarniachi, 

Do., ... 

Taroncha, tar- 
macM, ma- 
cheri. 

... 

Lower piece of yoke. 

Sail, 

Gata, 

Sail, ... 

XJiikiio'fni 

Sail, ... 

Gata. 

>•« 

Outer pin Joining jica to £ar- 
mdckz, inner pin of the same. 
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. Jota is the rpjie tied round the necks of oxen when joked. 

The following illustration shows the plough in ordinary use and one wit 
the drill (hdns) attached : — 



PiaxjLg'h driU 


I also give the jia or joke by which the buH.ocks are attached to the plough. 

and the henga or harrow, 
The patela^ ^ohdgu or 
mlidg^i^ is a heavy roller 



»/ri4X/ Of Yo7ce>> 



M&ffiOW (Bten^oj) 


also used for crushing 
clods in swampy land, 
and is usually made from 
a large log of hhajdr. 
The khanera is a broom 
made of twigs of cotton 
with which the sower 
distributes tobacco seed 
in the beds prepared for 
the purpose. The body 
of the plough is placed 
vertically in the ground, 
outside the village^ at 
certain seasons, and 


aro made, to it tp keep away disease from cattle and to neutralise 
the effects of an evil wind. This ceremony is known as 
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The following illustrations show the different minor implements used bj 
Minor implements. agriculturists in the Duab :— 

The pharwa or pMom^ or large hoe, is in common use eTerjrwhere. The 

\ \ top of the iron portion where 

1 \ the handle is fixed is known 

% % as the pdri, and the handle 

\ % is called bent The hudra^ or 

% pick, and the hast, or small 

A ■. ^ 

A are not shown- The 

an adze-shape dim- 
I'hv-r^vci- plement, and the tangly a 

hind of hatchet, are gener- 
W silly used. The hamwa or 

^ Aan^j^a,or sidMe, isusuallj 

1 made of native steel (hhe~ 

® rahi), Th^ganddsa^ 

H-t.-..urr is better known the 

or gardn^ is used for chop- 
p^Qg sugar-cane and fodder. 

^ . ^ * The M?^r^ns a small 

used for scraping grass and 
weeding. To tread out the corn is expressed by gdlina^ and the place where it 
is trodden out is known as pair. The place where the sheaves are stacked is 
called kaliydn or klialigdn. 

The khurpa is used for loosening the earth around young plants and for 






weeding. The Mafpdc^rt is 
a kind of khurpa used in 
transplanting tobacco. 

The panchdngura or pancha 
is a sort of rake with five 
prongs used after sowing; a 
smaller rake used for scat- 
tering and dispersing indigo- 
seed after sowing is called 
pachguriga. The pkardM^ 
used during irrigation for 
dividing a field into small 
beds is here called pdMd, and 
elsewhere mdnjha and karha. 
The mtmika or muzzle is 
known in Benares as shonia. 


A.i2 
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The square canvas bags in which tobacco is pressed are called hadri^ and with 

tobacco in them they look 
like bales of cotton. A 
large net-work sheet in 
which hJiusa or chaff is 
carried is knowm as 'pdmL 
The hardhi is the broad^ 
shallow pan in which sngar 
is boiled, and in the margin 
an illustration is given 
of the rude means used for 
straining the sugar in the 
process of manufacture^ 







Amongst the implements used in irrigation, the first to he noticed is the ves- 
Implements used in irri- hy w’hich the water is drawn to the surface. This U 
made of iron, pottery, or leather. The iron vessel is 
^Idom used except for drawing water for culinary purposes, and the earthen 

vessels are chiefly used wher( 
the dhenkli or lever is worked 
und then only for small gar 
dens and the like. The larg 
leathern bag used for drawin^ 
w'afcer is everywhere in com 
mon use, and is here callei 
pwr cfr char my and elsewher 
mot. 

The iron ring around tl 
mouth of the pitr, known j 
nidndal in Meerut, is hei 
called kdiidaVy Mr, or hurr 
The rope or string by wliic 
Afr or 7ftoi the pur is joined on to tl 

hurra is called has or hasa 
The tw^o semi-circular piec' 
of bent wood (usually dhd 
fkstened, at their extremities, to the hurra are called hdin or hdun. Sometimes o) 
fe of wood and the other of iron. The two rings of iron attached to the bain a 
or iuili if made of twisted wood, and Mrtya or pahunchi it md. 
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ofiroiij and the stick to' which these are attached is known as the hahcra. 
In the illustration the rings are not shown. ^ The rope hj which the rings 

are atteched to the 



hahora is called ban^ 
d~hanii)T bandhanz^a^ 
and the well-rope 
itself is known as 
iart. The pur is 
seized by the hdin 
by the man at the 
iveilj wdio throws 
the water into 
the pdrchka. The 
frame-work at the 
mouth of a welf^ 
Called in Meerut 


ardna^ is here called 

mair. The upright posts are here called marwa ; the cross-beam is knowm as 
paiiliya ; the pulley-posts are guriya; the axle on which the pulley runs is 
called gandla or gandra or garandu^ and the pulley itself is known as ghiri or 
cha7'h}ii? 

Besides the arrangement noticed above^it sometimes happens that the trunk 



of a tree with two branches lopped’short 
is used to form the supports of the 
gandla and glilA, In this case the 
appliance is called a Imur or huhar. 

The place where the bullocks turn 
from the well is called hakoro, and 
the sloping pathway down which they 
descend to bring the pur to the surface 
is known here as naichL The bullock- 
driver^ called kiliya in Muzaffkrnagar^ 
is here termed pairha. The man at the 
well who empties thepur, called chardyit 
in Muzaffamagar, is here termed pwr/ia 


and ^arcliiia or parehhawdla. Ddng is the place where the iiwrAa stands, and 

pdrclU the place where the deposits the water. The man who distributes the watet 

in the field, called panmda in Muza fiaraagar, is here called o^panlata. 

--- - I on eadb «ide, near the juncture of 

1 Where the rings are u? t bey are placed on a hai passed through them ahore, and 

the two pit ces. and a piece ci w ood kn .wn as ^ Meerui and MuzafiarnagaTj 

to it the &ar£ is attached, ^ Compare thege With the tem MCU m 


tSazetteer, III, 474. 
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The dhenUi, dhahcli, dhukli, or lerer, is also used in raising water when 
Blienkli. surface. The village terms for the componeni 

part^ of the dhenkli are for the bucket, lanodra; rope, hardri; post o) 

fulcrum, jcwa ; the beam 
itself, dhenkli; clods of earti 
used to weigh down the shori 
arm of the dhenkli are oallec 
chahka or tlda^ and ^the^peg 
by which they are sometimes 
fixed on the dhenkli is knowr. 
as hlidnta^ while thepoim 
where the dhenkli works or 
the jam is called maja* Ir 
many places, the cultiyatorj 
club together and have five oi 
six dheyiklis at work in the 
same place, at the same time; 
all the water goes into a com 
mom channel and one man dis¬ 
tributes it, in order, to the se- 
y^ral fields, thus not only sat 
ing labour, but also much los 
by absorption and evaporation. The dhenkli irrigates about two pukka bighas 
The or Persian wheel is seldom used ; where it occurs, the upright posts 

are called in dijfferent places, Ham&, eipd^/a, marwaoj oi 
jera. The pole connecting the upright posts is some’- 
times called patali, and sometimes manjhL The leather hag used for throwing 

water to a higher elevation is, 
in this district, called paroka 
or dol. When a basket made 
of bambu shavings or other 



Persian wheel. 


similar materials is used^it is 
called [lenri. The Jidtha is 
used for 'shovelling water 
over a field. 

The ropes of the parohd 
are called sometimes naraim 
and sometimes joti, and the 
place into which the water is 
thrown from the bag is called 
ndnda* 
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Tiie pukka or masonry well ^ is generally termed simply and the 
_ . „ knchchaorearthen well is known as Pukka wells 

pBkka wells. , . 

may be further subdirided into those built of kunkur 

(siltya)^ either with lime mortar or with gdra or mud; those built of brick 

either burned or sun-baked, and the gdnd or garh well. Those built of kunkur 

are almost everlasting and are found in considerable numbers. The cost varies 

with the depth of the water from the surface, averaging from Rs. 150 to Hs. 

350. The ordinary masonry well built of bricks also lasts a considerable period. 

The small garh well is formed of huge bricks of a semi-circular shape, 

four or five of which joined together form a circle, leaving an aperture barely 

sufficient to admit of the bucket being lowered and raised. Kumhars prepare 

the bricks and build the wells themselves. The water in these wells is never at 

a great distance from the surface. They coat from Es. 25 to Es. 50, and 

seldom last more than ten or twelve years. Another distinction in wells is that, 

unless the spring be reached, no pukka well can be dug, nor can one with a 

wooden lining be used. Taking the wells where the sot is reached, a nanga 

well is simply a circular excavation unprotected in any way, and can only be 

made in the best and most firm sub-soils, where they often last 20 to 30 years. 

A hira well is where the water-bearing stratum is supported by a rope-like 

lining formed of coils of twigs pegged down layer upon laj^er; a hudhjdr well 

(the ajdr of Muzaffarnagar) substitutes a cylindrical frame intervoven with 

twigs of jdo^ arliar or cotton for the coils of twigs; a hothi well, also called a 

garauri or gardwari, consists of a circular Hning of stakes, on which planks 

(tahhta) are nailed and are firmly fastened together by iion clamps : lastly, the 

pukka well subdivided as above- To enable the well-sinker, to reach the 

mota or stratum containing the spring, a frame caJlal rdkh is made which 

is undermined as it sinks down, and at last remains firmly fixed in the 

mota. Above it is the jdkan or wooden cylinder on which the gola or masonry 

lining of ihe well rests. The rdkh frequently extends outside the gola for 

about eighteen inches, and so protects it from the action of the water itself and 

the Ingres of water coming in between the mota and the stratum above, while 

the space between the two is filled up with kunkur, san fibre, and gdr firmly 

rammed in. Where a wooden gola is used it is attached to the rakh by wooden 

pegs. A section of a well in Ghiror exhibited the following strata :— usar or 

Met for five IidtJis; common soil mixed with kunkur and known m machan or 

gilgila^ one hath ; harua or sandy soil somewhat moist, five hdiJis^ often divided 

into harua^ Mia harua^ and chilka ; parua^ five hdths ; khet again, five hdths ; 

has or harua, one hdtJi, and then comes the mota from three to ten hdths, usually 

sand and water. In this is the sot, which is a hole bored down by means of a 

1 For many of these notes I am indebted to Mr. M. A McConaghej, C. S., who placed his in¬ 
spection hooks at my disposal. 
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spear or crowbar into the water-bearing stratnni, from which the water ruslieg 
up from below in a continuous jetj sufficient to keep the well full even when 
continually worked. The henda is a wooden kothi or gola put into the place into 
which the spear is driven. In pukka wells and in some kuchcha wells a frame-work 
of wood is attached, to enable one man to work two buckets with separate sets of 
bullocks Such wells are called rnaiV, but a kuchcha well must have 

a good sub-soil to enable one man to work two sets in this way. The thal is a 
substratum of moist sand which occurs between two layers of ghara or hard 
earth. It varies in thickness very much, and in some places has never been 
worked through. 

Kuchcha wells are of two kinds, the clwlia and the garoa. The choha con¬ 
sists of a small hole, four or five feet in depth, which is 
ICuclicha 'wella. ^ i * 

excavated tor a temporary purpose, such as watering 

cattle, when the water is very near the surface. These wells are seldom used 
for irrigation and last only about a year. The ordinary kuchcha well is called 
garoa. It is chiefly made where the spring cannot be reached, and is hence, 
for the most part, a mere percolation well. The soil, in such cases, has a 
substratum of sand or of a pasty clay, called hhet ha matti. In the former case, 
kuchcha wells can be dug, but the supply is very scanty and is suitable for 
dhenklisy but not for bullocks. lathe latter case, kuchcha wells cannot stand, as 
the soil comes away with the water; there is no foundation, and the bira^ ot 
lining of coils of twigs, cannot be used. Where the sot, or spring, is reached all 
kinds of wells can be dug. The substratum may consist of (a) a hard white 
clay (potaj; (b) a layer of this clay and the khet ka matti; (c) or the same and 
then sand. In the two last cases the hira, or lining of coils of twigs, becomes 
necessary, but in the first it is usually dispensed vith. Where sand occurs 
the hira is made from stalks hdjra, maddr, and other such light material, but 
in pasty soil, a stronger lining luaJo from twigs of arhar, cotton and indigo 
becomes necessary. The portion of the him lying between the water-level in 
the rains and the ordinary level or chaa?- must be renewed every year, but the 
portion permanently under water need be replaced only every three or four 
years. Where this portion, however, consists of loose soil, no renewal can 
take place and a new well must be made, but where wells have a substratum oi 
hard clay and last for from ten to twelve years, the lower portion of the Mra 
can be renewed. A common example of a section of a kuchcha well shows a 
stratum of maohan or kunkury soil; then a layer of loose sandy soil, always 
falling in, after which comes a budhjdr lining from the rain-level to the ordinarj? 
level, and then a common hira lining as far as the well is sunk. The lowei 
portion gradually falls in and the clay or sand is carried away in suspension 
in tte water as it is drawn out until the bira is undermined and falls in, and t 

J Place where the earth begins to become moist. 
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new well has to be dug, Au ordinary kuchcha well will irrigate about 800 
square yards in a day. In some cases the moia is so far below the surface 
that the owner must be content with the supply from pereoktion only, which 
often, however, is sufficient to keep a pair of bullocks in work. Many i^rcola- 
tion wells, especially in the sandy portions of the district, get exhausted 
so quickly, and are besides so unstable, that the cultivator must resort to the 
dhenkli apparatus wherever the depth of water from the surface permits of its 
use. Fortunately its use is possible in most places where it is wanted. The 
best kuchcba wells occur in the south-west of tiie district, in parganah Shikoh- 
abad, rrhere the soil is firm and the water lies at an average depth of forty feet 
from the surface. To the east of the district however, where the water-level 
rises to ten or fifteen feet from the surface, the soil is so unfavorable to the 
construction of wells that they require constant renewal. In the central tract 
many have been destroyed by percolation from the canals. The term m 
applied to large circular excavations from which the water is thrown out by 
lenras or baskets. 


Kharif or raiu-crops are here known as aayiri; rahi or spring-crops, if un- 
^ ^ ^ ^ irrigated, as sahtriya, and if irrigated, as hharai^ while 

^ * dofasli crops are called dosdre* For the hharif the 

land is ploughed usually three or four times, and the rahi ten to fifteen times. 
In hliur soil, hdjra and moth mixed with rausa^ or bdjra mixed with mdng^ 
are sown in the kkan/\ and in dumat soil, jodr mixed with urd and rausa, Ar- 
Jiar is sown with all kharif crops in good land; but if sown in Mw, the crop is 
easily injured by boar-frost, and will require watering to save it ; it is cut in 
Baitakh and Ob ait. San is sown, in bMr and tilmrihay in Asarh and is cut 
in Kuar with hhdrpis. It is grown cM^y by Kahars, and no rahi crop is sown 
after it, as it is too late for cereals, which are sown in Karttik, and the cultiva¬ 
tor dislikes to deteriorate his land by growing such exhausting crops as jira 
and chainay but there is a good kharif in the following year. Cotton is sown 
in Asarh before all other kharif crops, except maize, which is usually sown be¬ 
fore the rain falls, and is cut in the beginning of Kuar. JiVa, cAat'uu, wmruay and 
dM^ are supposed toejfbaust a field ; hafra, which is sown towards the end of 
As4rh and is cut in the beginning of Karttik, and joaV, sown at the same time 
and cut in the beginning of Aghan, make it less productive, but in a slight 
degree, and manure re-invigorates it. Barley does not spoil the soil for kharif 
crops, but wheat injures it and renders manure necessary. Cane is good for 
wheat in the following year, but no kharif can be sown after it. Chaina can 
follow cane, hut it is not generally sown, owing to its deteriorating influence 
on the soil. Both the white and red varieties of gram and masur also are 
sown in the end of Bhadon and the beginning of Kuar. Taking a single field, 
the followng rotation has b^en observed :—1275 fasliy cotton was sown in 
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Asarli; 1276; sugar-cane sown inPMlgun and cut down in 1277; in 1278 
wheat was sown Kdrttik and was cut down in Chait, and in the following 
AsArh cotton was sown in Jidr lands. The usual rotation is one year mhi crops 
and in the next hharif. In gauMni lands maize, sown in AsArh, is followed 
by wheat or barley in Karttik and jodr^ sown at the end of Asarh, may be 
followed by barley in the raii if the land be manured. Dlidn^ marua^ samdn, 
urdj mdng^ and sdrson are sown in AsArh, and in Aghan tardi land is 
cultivated with wheat, barley, and jira. Land intended for cotton and maize 
req^uires two to five ploughings ; for jodr and hdjra one to five ploughings. 
BMt, soil is easily ploughed, and as a rule, the more the soil is pulverised 
and mixed, the less expense there will be for weeding. Indeed, such are the 
advantages derived from continuous ploughing, that if the soil be ploughed 
for the hharifj in Pbalgun and Chait, no manure will be necessary except 
for sugar-cane. An average pair of bullocks will plough about one pukka bigha 
in a day, and, as a rule, there are 18 to 20 kuchoha bighas of rahi and 10 to 
12 of kharif^ with four bighas for clofasli crops, kept in cultivation by one plough. 
One pukka ser oijodr and about half a ser of hdjra is sown per kuchcha bigha. 
Por moth, ratisa, urd, mdng, chaina, kuri, and cotton, the seed amounts to one 
pukka ser for the same area; for maize and indigo, 1^ to sors ; for til, one 
chattdk; for sarson and dua, ser; for san, 4 sers, and for potatoes, 60 to 80 sers, 
Jodr and hdjra seed are sometimes merely scattered over the ground and after¬ 
wards ploughed in. The w'ord hona expresses the sowing of crops in both the 
kharif and rahi, and munri the cutting of crops. 

As a rule, crops sown in mattiydr soil require four waterings ; in first class 

. durnaf, three; in second class ddmat, tw^o : in hhdr. one 
NumlbGr of waterings. i t n ^ a \ i i 

or two, and mpira and tilcunha, five. A red hard earth 

known as girua is unfit for irrigation. It does not absorb water, which only lies 
upon it and stagnates, and altogether it is a bad, worthless soil. Bhdr gets too 
cold from much rain, and excessive irrigation causes it to lose its force. Tikuriha, 
on the other hand, cannot have too much water. In dry seasons, it is not fit 
for cultivation and does not retain moisture sufficient to enable the seed to ger¬ 
minate, whilst hhdr retains water for a long time, and the more there is the greater 
the moisture. First class ddmat retains moisture longer than any other 
soil, while usar resembles girua in its unfitness for irrigation. Wheat, according 
to the variety and the soil, requires from three to six waterings, and Imrley 
requires one watering less than wheat. Gram sometimes gets one watering in 
but, as a rule, none is given. Between the time of sowing sugar¬ 
cane and the rains, the crop requires eight to ten waterings, and after the rains 
and before cutting, one, two or three more, according as the rains are early or 
latA Opium gets eight to ten waterings and is a favourite and profitable crop 
Vith KAchhis and Lodhas. 
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Manure is HgUy prized and is always nsed where proenrable. Cow-dung, 
Marnire however, owing to the absence of forests, is made up 

into cafees called uplm and is used as fuel, and there are 
no appliances for the storing of manure so as to preserve its quality. Such as 
it is, about 100 baskets (daliya)^ each containing about one-quarfer hundred¬ 
weight of manure, are required for one knehcha Mgha of wheat; 50 to 100 for 
barley where it can be spared ; 80 to 100 for cotton; 100 to 150 for sugar¬ 
cane ; 30 to 60 for Jour, and 80 to 100 for maize. The effect of an application 
of nuanure lasts for two years, and if a la^-ge quantity has been given for three 
years, certain crops, also by the dropping of their leaves^ afford a leaf-manure to 
the soil. Thus hemp leaves the soil manured for three years, and cotton, iodigo, 
and tobacco for one year. Good wheat is produced after these crops without any 
farther manuring; hut cane inquires manure after them all. Mama impoverishew 
the land for a se<^nd crop, and tobacco must have one basket of manure and 
one of clay saturated with ammonia and phc^phato (nuna mMUi) for each bed 
(hherio) Jira, which is sown early in Pus and is cut at the end of Chait, re¬ 
quires little manure, but must have a large quantity otnuna chay. Indigo r^uirea 
little manure. After wheat, the land must be manured before sowing the hharif 
crop. It has been estimated that each adult inhabitant of a village represents 
manure for four biswas, and each head of cattle manure for twenty-eight biswas. 

Mr, McConaghey’s estimate of the produce per acre, based on numerous 

inquiries and experiments extending over the period of settlement operations, is 

as follows: —Wheat in irrigated yauhdn, 1,600 tbs per acre; in irrigated manjha^ 

1,400 ifes, and in irrigated barka, l,1001bs; barley in th^ 
Outturn per acre. . i. • • , i i ■» - ^ 

same classes of irrigated land giv^ l,600los, 1,400Ids, 

and l,200fbs. respectively, and in nnimgatei knlabouthalf that amount m 

home land gives SOOfba. per acre, and in outiying lands 550153; bdjra in home lands 

gives 600tbs per acre, and m outiying land 420fbs, while cotton gives 921bs of the 

cleaned fibre per acre. This last is a very high average and is 50tbs in excess 

of the general average of these provinces A Ghiror, Mainpuri, and Karhal 

produce the b^t rice; Mustafabad and Shikohabad the most cotton, and 

Ekrhal and Ghiror the best sugar-cane. Jira yields about 20 sers par kuchcha 

bigha and sells at about four sars pukka per rupee, Jotir 3rielfls about two maunds 

per kuchcha higha (one-fifth of an acre) ; threa-fburtfas of a maund, and 

moth or mas 'na^ a maund to a maund and a half. The actual weighment of rice 


^ The cotton outturn far 1874 was as follows 




Acres under 
crop. 

--r.. "■ 

Outtu^ In lbs. 

Arersge per aero 
of dean cotton. 

Panjib, 

•a »a« 

' 711 312 

45,963,940 

7Q 0 

K-W. Provinces, 


1086,691 

51,447,271 

47'3 


Banging in these pioYinces from 63*3fl>3. in the Agra division to I9lts in the Allahabad division. 

a43 
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cat’and threshed from three average plots, each 'measuring half an acre, showed 
for first specimen' 0 mannds 20 sers; for the second, 5 mannds 30 sers, and for 
the third, 5 maunds 9 sers, or an average of 5 maimds 33 sers per bigha jaribi. 
in addition, about half a maund of hMsa or chaff and about seven maunds 
of straw were produced. The seed sown is about sers per bii^ha jaribi. 

Taking manjha land, the cost of wheat cultivation has been estimated by Mr. 

Denniston as follows :—ploughing ten times one acre, 

* A c? o y 

Es. 2-3; well-irrigation, from a kuchcha well, three 
times, Es, 7-14, or canal irrigation, Rs. 4-2, including pay of labourers; reaping, 
33 annas; other labour, Es. 2-5 ; rent, Es. 4-6, and seed, Es. 3-2, or a total of 
Rs. 16-15 to Rs. 20-11 per acre according to the kind of irrigation used. Pro¬ 
duce per acre, say 17 maunds, which at 25 sers per rupee is worth Rs. 27-3 ; 20 
maunds of straw at four maunds per rupee, Rs. 5 ; and sarson or mustard, grown" 
around the field, about Rs. 4, or a total of Rs. 36-3, leaving a profit on well irri¬ 
gation of about Rs. 16 per acre—far too high au estimate in my opinion. The 
preparations of wheat are mimerous :—ndnkhafdi is flour made up with ghi and 
milk; kMrma, laddu-^modahj laddumogad^jalehi^ khdja, Bohan-liaUa are sweetmeats; 
other preparations are khajurai^ 9 ojlia^ samdin^ mdtli or matliTiy samosa, bdtiy pitau, 
Beo-laddUjgona or murki, pdo^rotiy mdlpdriy pdraripdriy lochdiy khastay molian- 
bhog, kJiamiray sdda roti, kachauri-tharriy mdlpday gulgula^ and \apB%* Though the 
wheat crop, as a rule, is made up of different varieties in the same field, owing to 
the seed supplied by those who lend grain being mixed, there are several well 
established varieties commonly grown in this district, mz.: sua mariyay the 
reddish-awnless variety ; the reddish-awned variety; safed mariyay 

white and awnless; safed tikrariy white and awned; the awned and awnless varieties 
of katiyaov red wheat proper and samhariya. The first two have a white grain; 
they require three waterings, yield most produce, and sell about one ser in the 
rupee higher than the remainder. Next in value and similar to them come the 
second two: the safed mariya especially gives a large produce, but requires plenty 
of water (four or five waterings) and is chiefly grown by Lodhas and K4chhis, The 
. hatiya is the hardiest of all, and gives the highest produce, but is only third in 
value, and both grain and flour are reddish. The samhariya has a grain longer 
, than the ordinary wheat and is more common in Bdh Pandhat, on the right bank 
of the Jumna. Wheat enters into several of the mixed crops which form such 
an important part of the rahi cultivation. Wheat and barley mixed are called 
; wheat and gram, ^ocAwna or .wheat, barley and peas, chamar 

gtgtii ; barley and gram, lorr ; wheat, Barley, 

peas, and gram, iurwa, and gram and peas, clianna matar. About 10 sers pukka, 
or 12^ sers of the standard weight, of wheat are sown per kuchcha bigha in 
^ gauhdmi hvid, and 7>| sers puckka, or 10 sers standard, in barha and mdnjka» 
barley and gram are sown everywhere. 
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Eice. 


Sagar-cane, 


■ Some of the varieties of rice grown here are as follows:— ndJia or dJmnkur^ 
a bearded white variety, prodacing grain ontside the 
sheath, like wheat; sdthi or dMn^ an unbearded dark 
coloured variety, producing the grain inside the loaves; haij a bearded 
dark-coloured rice which flowers outride and yields a dark and coarse grain 
like sdiM; pmai^ a wild rice, bearded like barley and flowering ontside like 
ndha ; hhi^ also a wild variety 'which yields a small yellow grain and is bearded ; 
and sondha or sonra, which is like dhdn^ but is coarser and has a stronger stalk: 
it yields a yellow grain twice as thick and large as common rice and flowers 
ontside the leaves: it is sown in beds and is then planted out, and will give ten 
to twelve pnkka maunds per bigha. Both the white variety (ndha) and the 
dark varieties^fdAdn and kai) are sown in fields and are not transplanted. Rice 
req-uires about 2| pukka sers of seed to the kuchcha higha, three of which 
make one pukka bigha. 

Sugar-cane is planted from the middle of Magh to the 18ih of Baisakh 
(akhtij)y usually after cotton or barley, and never after 
Jodr, bdjra^ moth, opium, jira, or chaina. It, sometime, 
succeeds wheat and hemp, if the land be rich, and is followed by wheat. The 
cane stored for seed is prepared by cutting off the head (dg) containing the 
leaves, and the portion remaining (painra) contains three or four buds. Five 
of these canes make one painja, and 21 painja make one phdndL From 4 to 
4^ phdndis for seed cost one rupee. A phdndi for pressing purposes contains 
200 canes, and four phdndis of red cane and three of white cane produce 
one ndnd, or about nine ghards of ras or juice. One ndnd yields ahont 
to eleven sers of gdr known as a phuka and . there are ahont 16 to 20 phuMs 
per bigha kuchcha. Another mode of reckoning makes Z\ hhog or pukka 
maunds of ras to the ndndy and 60 or 70 hhog to the kuchcha bigha. On 
the whole, the produce varies from 20 to 30 maunds of gdr per acre. A kuch¬ 
cha bigha (one-fifth of an acre) of the best cane has been known to yield a 
gaun^ or six maunds, whilst five maunds may be considered to he a fair average 
outturn. The cane is cut from the 11th sudi Karttik to the akhi{J of Baisikh. 

There are two varieties of tobacco, the katki and the dhakla or lakra. The 
former is sown in Asarh or Sawan in beds, and is trans*- 
planted a month afterwards in Bhidon or Sawan, and 
is cut in Magh or Phalgun. The second is sown in Bhadon, is transplanted in 
Ku4r or M4gh, and is cut in Chait and Baisakh. 

r. Opium is of two kinds, that with the white flower and that with the red. 

The former is the better of the two and yields the most 
Opium. produce (kandhwa)» It is sown in Knar and the begin¬ 

ning of K4rttik, and is frequently watered and gets a large quantity of manure. 
When about five to six inches high, nuna matti is applied and half a basket of 


Tobacco. 
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manure (one stone weight) is given to each kheAyd or bed, measuring ten feet 
by seven feet. Then the cfop is irrigated twice and weeded once, and half a 
bashet of wwna (1| stone weight) is applied. This operation is repeated 
again in a weet or ten days, and after some time the crop is weeded and water 
Is put On ligtitiy to about One-half the amount given to wheat. The pods are 
first sliced in Chait by an instrument resembling a comb, and the opium is col¬ 
lected during that month. The seed is sold to the oil-pressers at a rate a little 
less than that obtained for mrson or mustard-oil. The cultivation is carried on 
usually under a system of advances by which the cultivator receives one rupee 
per kuchcha bigha in S^wan, and tuo annas in the rupee of his last year’s earn¬ 
ings which is held back until the opium has passed the examiners, A kuchcha 
bigha produces three sers of marketable opium in a favourable year, for which 
the cultivator receives five rupees per ser at the opium god own. 

The district is not subject to floods, though in some places, owingto obstruct¬ 
ed drainage, small tracts are often submerged, espe- 

Floods and famines. . „ , ° . -rr , i i J 

cially 111 parganans ivarhal and l5arnahaL Locusts 
appear at times, and the small white worms known as mdo and s^ri occasionally 
damage the rain-crops. Another worm, named mafto, appears with the east 
wind in the hharlf. Frost in December and hail-storms in March and April 
‘ often destroy the crops in whole tracts of country. The district, in common 
' with the rest of the Duab, has often suffered from long and severe droughts, 
some account of which has already been given.^ Through the absence of irriga¬ 
tion, the district suffered from the famine of 1803-4, and was also visited 
by hail-storms. There were several seasons of drought between 1813 and 
1837. In 1837-38 the district suffered very severely. Mr. R. N. G. Hamilton, 
after visiting Farukhabad, reported as follows:—Mainpuri was in a somewhat 
worse state. The parganahs which the road traversed were barren and parched, 
the crops ill the ground stunted and light, and no appear¬ 
ance of any Mar ^having been reaped, but towards 
and in Sirhpura (^now in the Eta district) the cultivated area seemed much im¬ 
proved,” Captain Wroughton, the surveyor, writes of his visit during the 
preceding November (1837) to Eta, Sakit, Sirhpura, Kur&oli, Shikohahad, and 
Ghiror, and says that in ordinary seasons a cultivator with one plough tills 40 
bighaa,^ of which one-half is irrigable. In 1837, only four-fifths of the irrigable 
area was cultivated, and none of the dry area. The Baniyas, as usual, assisted 
the cultivators with seed, but when they saw the unfavourable nature of 
the season, refused to advance grain for subsistence until the new crops 
were ready. The consefuences of this 'may readily he imagined—the 
eultavators neg^cted their sowings, which perished, and multitudes of them 

^ U., 52 . J Of 218 square yards to the liglia, each hSgha being 52’IS per 
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fled to otJier parts of the country where report led them to contemplate a 
more promising state of affairs.*^ Kni4oli was hy no means in so favour¬ 
able a state as Eta, the soil being chiefly Mdr or sand. The irrigation 
extent was much under previous years, and fodder was procurable with 
the greatest difficmltj. Ooe-half of Mustafabad was in a passable state,— 
that is, flieiB was about 25 per cent, increase in the wet cultivation beyond 
previous years. The other half, to the south-west, was in a deplorable state, 
and from a rapid view of its condition, Captain Wroughton estimated that it 
could not have had more than one-qnarter the ordinary extent of wet cultiva¬ 
tion. In both Mustafabad and Shikohabad there was no dry cultivation what¬ 
ever, and fodder in the shape of grass was not procurable. Numbers of cattle 
perished from want of food and want of water, for the depth of water from the 
surface in the country towards the Jumna rendered ihe raising of it iu suflScient 
quantities m laborious as to make it impracti€^ble. In Ghiror there was an 
incr^se in the wet area of fully 25 per cent., but ^ere was no diy tillage. 
Captain Wronghton writes:—^‘Though the cattle have,generally speaking, not 
died, the hot wind will certainly put them out, for even in working now their 
limbs bend under the shadow of a carcase. Grass is to be had, but is still ex¬ 
tremely hard to procure, and w’hen obtained, if I may say so, contains as much 
nutriment as rejected rope-yarns, and is beyond the masticating powers of any 
animal that I am acquainted with, save and except a hungry Duab bullock.” 
The effects of this famine was seen not only in untilled fields, in the loss of 
men and cattle and the deterioration of the working power of the survivors, but 
also in the violent changes which took pla(^ in the constitution of the existing 
social body. As will be seen, hereafter, very many of the transfers of knd which 
subsequently took place owed their origin to the indebtedness caused by the 
famine and the usurious interest charged by the Baniyas for seed and the ne¬ 
cessaries of life, and it was many years before the district recovered from the 
check then given to its prosperity. The remissions of revenue on the two 
years amounted to Es. 72,931, and the net balance at the close of 1246 /adz 
(1:838*39 A.D.) amounted to Es. 4,09,804 on the district as it then stood. 

Again in 1860-61 famine visited the district, but the officers were now pre¬ 
pared to deal with it, and, as a relief work, the Shikoh-. 

1860-6! and 1868-69. \ , x i - \ j In 

abad road was taken in hand and gave daily employ¬ 
ment to 4,000 persona while the distress lasted. A sum of Rs. 30,874 (includ¬ 
ing Es. 2,350 from local subscriptions) was placed at the disposal of tie local- 
committee, and of this Bs. 29,665 were expended in relieving a daily average 
of4,605, or a total of 690,713. This do^ not incinde the sums spent on relief 
works, the Es. 20,113 advanced to the cultivators for seed and (^ttle, the greater 
portion of which was never recovered, nor the portions of the balance of the 
hmd revenue (Es. 1,06,421) which were subsequently remitted. The diskici 
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suffered little during the drought of 1868-69. Daring August, 1868, the 
collector anticipated that his district would be the centre of an enormous famine 
ti’act, but did not venture on an opinion as to what the depth of distress might 
reach. But the rain-fall in September came in time to save the district from 
ruin, and the eventual out-turn of the spring crops was estimated at about three- 
fourths of the average. Prices were kept up here in April, 1869, by the export 
of large supplies of grain towards Central India. The following table shows 
the prices ruling in the last w*eek of the month during the season of scarcity 
Prices during the season of scarcity^ ^ 


Month. ' 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

BdJ 

ra. 


Common 

rice. 

Gram. 




S. 

C. 

S. 

0. 

s. 

C. 

S. 

c. 

S. 

c. 

S. 

a 

February, 

1869, 


13 

4 

16 

8 

13 

0 

13 

0 

9 

0 

12 

8 

March 


... 

13 

4 

19 

8 





10 

0 

14 

4 ' 

April 



14 

8 

17 

8 





10 

0 

14 

6 

May 

>9 


15 

0 

19 

4 





11 

1 

13 

14 

June 

ff 


13 

13 

16 

4 





n 

0 

13 

1 

July 

if 

«•# 

12 

14 

15 

14 





9 

12 

12 

7 

August 

>> 

• «s 

12 

1 

16 

S 

13*' 

* 0 

13 

0 

9 

9 

11 

7 

September 

w 


12 

0 

16 

0 

U 

0 

12 

0 

9 

12 

10 

0 

October 

9» 

•*. 

10 

9 

16 

1 

17 

8 

20 

0 

10 

0 

10 

6 

November 

iy 


10 

12 

16 

16 

18. 

13 

20 

13 

10 

6 

10 

13 

December 

>» 

««• 

9 

10 

16 

10 

17 

14 

18 

H 

II 

7 

10 

4 

January 

1870, 


9 

1 

18 

0 

18 

2 

21 

0 

11 

10 

9 

7 

February 



9 

8 

19 

6 

21 

8 

21 

3 

12 

0 

9 

6 

March 



12 

4 

24 

15 

23 

4 

23 

6 

U 

12 

12 

0‘ 

Average, 

... 

12 

0 

16 

3 

17 

0 j 

Tt" 

11 

10 

3 ' 

n 

12 


The weed haimrdi. 


A glance at the map will show that the communications in this district are 
suflSoient to protect it in time of drought. Metalled roads pierce the boun¬ 
dary on all sides, the railway and a navigable canal run through it, and the 
Jumna borders it on the south-west. This, with the great extension of irriga¬ 
tion, must remove the fear of any great distress in seasons of drought. 

Amongst the weeds noxious to crops, special prominence must be given to 
the baisurdi, w^'Mch infects portions ofparganah Mustaf- 
abad. It stretches in an irregular broad belt from the 
north-west corner of the parganah to the south-east, and is almost invariably 
concurrent with brackish water. Three theories have been started with regard 
to it: first, that the water has been rendered bad by the presence of the roots 
of the weed which stretch a remarkable distance below the surface to the spriiig- 
leves, which is often over thirty feet: second, that the growth of the weed is. 
induced by the presence of the bad water; and third, that both the water and the ; 
plant are products of the soil where they occur. The weed is sometimes found in., 
villages where the well water is sweet, but such cases are isolated and excep-. 
tipnal, and the general rule obtains that brackish water and baisurdi are 

average prices of ■wheat in 1860-61 was in August, i860, 16 sers ; September, 11.4 ; Oc-; 
tobef» ri%; KoVembeVr .I2f ; Dcember, 12|; January, 1861, j February, 111 j March, 124 r 
April, May, I ej j and ih July, 164 ier», . . 
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conferminous in tlieir area, Alttongli the people that the brackish water has 
been always present, and that the weed has grown np only in the last quarter of 
a century, Mr. McConaghey is of opinion that haisurdi has always been present, 
and that its farther extension is not to be dr^ded. In 1868-69, Mr, Wright 
gave ranch attention to the subject and suggested the first two theories, but did 
not come to any conclnsion respecting which was the most worthy of adoption. 
He remarks that the intelligent peasant adheres to the assertion that the water 
has all along been brackish, and that the weed has only made its appearance 
since the last 20 or 25 years.” Its presence,” he adds, must have been 
very limited at the last settlement, for it is not noticed by Mr. Edmonstone in 
his reports, whilst it now forms a feature that cannot be overlooked.” He 
therefore argues that the growth of the weed is of late date, "and most probably 
on account of the general co-existence of it wdth bitter water. On the other 
hand, he nrg^ in favour of the first theory that in all the villages in which the 
weed is at present most prevalent the quality of the water was rewrdai by the 
surveyor in 1839 as sweet” and ^^good,” whilst now it is almost invariably 
brackish. He, hence, suggests that its nature may have been changed within 
the last 30 years, most presumably by the weed, which uudoubtedly extends its 
roots down to the spring level. These roots on being steeped in pure water 
quickly transform its character to that of the water found in the brackish wells. 

Mr. McConaghey shows that the records of the survey are untrustworthy 
in this respect, for he found that the reports on individual villages made by 
Mr. Dick in 1846 establish beyond doubt the fact that the area covered by both 
water and weed was beyond doubt the same then as now, and firom this SLrgum 
that both are oF old existence in this part of the district. Specimens of the 
weed and water were sent to Dr. Maenamara of Calcutta in 1871, who thus 

reported on them :—Mr. McConaghey puts forward 
Dr. Macna^iara’s opiniaii. , - 

two tiheones as to the connection of the weed and bad 

water : first, that the weed spoils the water, and second, that the bad water sup¬ 
ports the growth of the weed. The first theory may, I think, be altogether put 
aside : the weed could spoil the water only if portions of it were allowed to rot in 
%he well. The fact that a piece of the plant placed in water quickly spoils it is no 
evidence for the truth of the theory in question ; many, in fact almost all, fresh 
succulent vegetable tissues would have a like effect. As regards the second 
theory, I am inclined to look upon the bad water and the plants as products of 
the soil; both take from the soil; neither add anything that is new to it. Then 
there is the fact mentioned by Mr. McConaghey that the plant does grow in the 
neighbourhood of sweet-water wells. But how are the sweet-water wells distin¬ 
guished? A native’s notions of the constitution of a water are very crude; 
probably sweet, salt, oily, and rank-bad waters only differ at most in tbe propor¬ 
tion in which the same dissolyed matters are present in these so-called varieties. 
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Probably the direction inquiry should take would be as to the nature of the soil in 
which the weed flourishes; but in the first instance inquiry would have to he made 
as to the limits of the growth of ^he weed, how far these limits may depend upon 
other than physical causes ? And, again, as to whether any physical causes, apart 
from the nature of the soil, are present to such a degree that they might influence 
the habit of the plant. These and other points, which would doubtless suggest 
themselves to a scientific inquirer on the spot, would have to be settled before 
undertaking the laborious work of the chemical analysis of the soil of different 
parts of the neighbouring country, and of the plant itself. I do not think such 
an inquiry could be undertaken unless upon the spot, and the work involved in it 
would demand for at least two or three months the whole time of a good chemist.’* 
Mr. MeOonaghey, with reference to this report, writes as follows;— 

That the weed and water are connected with each 
Mr.MeConiighey^s opinion, t . i -i- i . t . i . 

other 1 am not prepared positively to dispute, but 

the more I think on the question, the more I am inclined to favour Dr. 
Macnamai'a’s supposition that they are both products of the soil, both 
taking from it, and neither adding a,ny thing that is new to it. The 
idea that the weed could possibly influence the spring water seems to me un¬ 
tenable ; and that it can exist without bitter water is abundantly proved from 
its occurrence in some villages where the water is sweet, and from its luxuriant 
growth along canals and rajbahas. These exceptional instances militate with 
great force against the second theory, and are, in my opinion, aufiSoient to upset 
it. Of air the theories brouglib forward, Dr. Macnamara’s is the most plausible, 
and the one which I would unhesitatingly adopt. In confirmation of it I give 
the two following examples. Immediately on a change of soil from Mmat to 
bh'dr in these south-west villages, I have invariablyremarked that the growth 
of haimrdi suddenly disappears and the well water becomes sweet. Also in low- 
Ijing tardi la,ud haisurdi is not found, nor do tbe wells dug there furnish brack¬ 
ish water. Here also a change in soil affects both water and weed equally.” 

The plant comes to maturity and flowers in May and June. It reaches a 
height of 18 or 2d inches, grows densely and luxuriantly, and clothes the then 
arid plains with a verdure not at all unpleasing tp the eye. With the rains the 
leaves and stems wither and die away, but the roots, which extend down to the 
epriug level, retain their vital power^ and throw up shoots again in the spring, 
when the Tohi crops begin tp show above the surface of the ground. If the 
young haimTdi plants are removed as they appear, the crops gain the ascendancy 
and their produce is not materially injured, but if weeding is not carefully at^ 
tended to during the first month or two, they get choked up with baieurdi and 
beooxne stxinted and sickly in consequence. Plants, such as arTictr^ oastpr-rd], 
and cotton, which throw their roots deeply into the soil, will not grow luxuri- 
anally jm kiii Melted with this weed^ but ordinary cereals^ such as wheat and 
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barleyj witb roots extending only a inches below the snrfac^j thrive as well 
there as elsewhere, all other ciroamstances being equal.” 

The district is fairly wooded and there are some good groves of sMshtm and 
Jangles mango. In parganah Ghiror are the remains of the 

large dhdk jungle which formerly ran in a belt ten iw 
wide through the whole of Etawa, Mainpuri, Eta, Aligarh, and Bulandshahr- 
Portions of idps jungle are leased to Baheliyas and others at about eight Mghas for 
the rup^ for gathering gum. Incisions are made in the bark of the dhdk in 
the cold weather, and in thirty-six hours the gum exudes and hardens. It is 
then scraped off by a hhdrpa^ and to clear it of fragments of bark and dirt it is 
beaten on a dry bard piece of ground with mugris or mallets, and tben again on 
an ugli or round stone platform with m^aU or wooden pestles. The outturn per 
bigha is often as much as twenty sera during the season. Th^ Baheliyas sell 
the guna to Baniyas at from 2 to Es. 4 per mannd, aopoi^ding to quality, ^d 
the latter retail the gum for indigo manufacture at from Ra. 4 Bs. 6 per maund. 
Another jungle product is gandar or ganra^ the high grass used for thatching, 
ropes, and mats, which often leases for from one to three rupees per bigha. The 
lower pointed leaves are known as paJtad and are used for thatching ; the leaves 
close to the stalk are called mdnj and are used in rope-making ; the flower stalks 
without the mdnj are called and with it are known as Berda, The former 
is used for ceilings and, instead of a tarpaulin, for carts, and the latter is made 
into coils and placed on the rafters of houses to prevent clay from falling through. 

Saltpetre, both crude and refined, is exported in considerable quantities. In 

„ , the manufactnre of crude salfpetre^ there are two nro- 

Saltpetre. ^ 

cesses, the jariga or arbficial heat proo^, and the 

aliga or solar-heat process. In both of prpt^sses it is necessary to make 
the brine first, and for this purpo^ a shallow trough (karigo) is excavated in 
some mound or artificial emihence raised a few feet above the level of the sur¬ 
rounding country. The trough is usually from 18 inches to 2 feet broad, 7 
to 10 feet long, and from 18 inches to 2 feet in depth. The bottom is lined 
with several rows of bricks, on which are laid twigs of cotton or stalks of 
and over these a layer of grass, so as to form a rough kind of filter, while the 

, interstices left between the bricks allow the brine to 

. Artiaciai process, - 

flow. About twelve maunds of earth impregnated 

with saltpetre are then thrown in loosely and cover^ by about from fifty ta 

sixty gharas of water for 8 to 12 hours, when it is allow^ to run off into a 

reservoir (kanda), and yields about 25 to 30 of brine. In the jariya 

process the brine is tben boiled for about six or seven hours in a bowl-shaped 

boiler of iron (kardhi) to crystallizing point. As soon as a drop of the liquid 

will solidify on a leaf, the fire is damped and the solution is removed to 


^Itpetre. 


Artificial fieat process. 


^ From a note by Mr. C. M. Smitli of tbe Customs Department. 
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Solar.-lieat process. 


Refineries, 


eartlieii vessels known as ndndsy where, on cooling, the crystals form and yield 
about one-half the weight of saltpetre. The liquor left in the ndnds on th^ 
removal of the crude saltpetre is known as tor, and may be used for extracting 
alimentary salt, or be sprinkled again over the Itariya. About four maunds of 
wood or five maunds of leaves are required as fuel for one operation, and the 
permission to gather and use the wood or leaves is usually included in each 
lease. The leases vary from Bs. 10 to Rs. 100 , but the average for the circle, 
including the Et4wa and Mainpuri districts, is Rs. 16 to Rs. 18 per factory. 

' The ally a process allows the brine to flow into a largo, shallow vat of 
masonry known as a JcydvL The vat is about six inches 
deep, and there are usually two or three in each factory, 
placed on different levels to allow of the brine flowing from one to the other 
until the saltpetre forms. This process occupies about two days in favourable 
weather, aud can only be followed in the driest and hottest weather. The 
^ame quantity of saltpetre and twice the amoxmt of alimentary salt is produced. 
To refine the saltpetre some thirty gharas of water are boiled in a large iron 
vessel, and to this are added some five maunds of crude saltpetre, and the solution" 
is allowed to boil for two hours. It is then drawn off 
into a large wooden trough or succession of troughs, 
apid wheu the sediment falls to the bottom, the clear solution is drained off and 
Allowed to cool. The operation takes from three to five days and gives about 
two maunds of refined saltpetre. The boiling is generally continued until five 
vats are filled; when the crystals are removed from the first vat, and the remain¬ 
ing tor or mother liq^uor is again worked up with four maunds of crude saltpetre 
and some water, so as to prevent the liq^uor from becoming too thick for crys¬ 
tallization. The alimentary salt produced pays duty at Rs. 3 per maund and 
sells for Rs. 4 per maund. The cost of manufacture varies in every parganah, as 
\ 5 rell. as the cost of the lease of the right to remove nitrous earth. As a rule, a 
crude factory can yield fifteen sers of crude saltpetre a day, or about a maund 
every three days during the working season, worth Rs! 3-8-0. Against this must, 
be charged wages of licensee and labourer for three days, at two annas a day, 
12' annas; fuel, 7^ annas ; lease, 3 annas ; hire of boiler, 3 annas, or Re. 1-9-6 
per maund. For seven mannds of refined saltpetre valued at Rs. 47-4-0, or 
Es. 6-12-0 per maund, the charges are for three labourers, 6 annas; fuel. Re. 1-4;, 
hire of boiler, 1:| annas i lease, 4 annas; and value of 9:|- maunds of crude saltpetre, 
Es. 32-2-0, or a total of Rs. 35-1-3, leaving Rs. 12-2-9, profit on the operations, 
ont of which the license, amounting to Rs. 50 per annum, must be paid. 

; Another refinirig process kiaown as ras-galdi is thus conducted. A certain 
quantity of crude brine is boiled to crystallizing point, 
and when incalescent, two or three maunds of raw mate¬ 
rial are added, and the boiling is continued for an hour longer. The solution is 


^as~gcddi. 
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Budding materials. 


then remoyed tO' the vats as before, and when the sediment has fallen to the bot¬ 
tom, the supernatant liquor is retransferred to the boiler, and mixed with a por¬ 
tion of the tor or mother-liquor, is again boiled for two hours. The salt then pre¬ 
cipitates, and after its removal the solution is deposited in vats, and crystallization 
takes place. This process gives the superior saltpetre known as ek Mm, and also 
a considerable quantity of good alimentary salt. There are several hundreds of 
mmde factories, bnt only a few refineries, in the district. The rasi factories 
number about one hundred. Each refinery employs six to ten workmen: 
khdri works, three labourers, and the license and crude saltpetre factories, two 
men. A crude factory with one boiler can turn out eleven maunds per mensem, 
or in the seven working months about 80 maunds of crude material, worth on 
an average about three rupees per maund- 

There is no stone in the district, and when required it is brought from Agra* 
Kunkur both for road-making, lime-burning, mad in 
blocks for building, is abundant and of good quality, 
Block-kunkur costs for quarrying, one rupee per 100 cubic feet; for carriage^ 
eight annas per 100 cubic feet per mile, and for dressing, two rup^s for ‘the 
same quantity. Bricks measuring 12^^ X X including j)i7a bricks, cost 
Es. 650 per lakh, and lime burned with cow-dung about ks. 10 perlOO 
cubic feet. Fair masonry, whether with block kunkur or with bricks, can.be-^ 
executed for from Es. 13 to Es. 16 per 100 cubic feel. Sal timber, from ' 
Cawnpore, fetches Es. 3-8 per cubic foot. Both sili (block) and bichwa kunkur 
can be stacked on the road at an average of Bs. 2-8 per 100 cubic feet* The for¬ 
mer is not so hard as good bichwa^ bnt with light traffic will endOTe Ipn^m: md 
makes a smoother road. Metalling a road twelve feet w€de with ktmkhr 
spread to nine inches and rammed down to six inches, costs, on an average, 
Es. 1,188 per mile. The actual average expenditure for making and repairs 
of the principal roads has been as follows:—Grand Trunk road, construction, 
Es. 3,063 per mile and repairs Es. 120 per mile per annum ; district metalled 
roads, Es. 2,000 per mile for construction and Es. 60 per mile for annual 
repairs; second-class roads, Es. 360 per mile for construction and Es. 10 per 
mile for maintenance ; and nnbridged and unraised roads, Es. 53 per mile for 
construction and Es. 5 per mile for the annual repairs. 

PART m, 

Ikhabitants of the distbict. 

The enumeration of 1847 for this district is merely an estimate. The pro¬ 
cess followed was counting every dancdza or entrance- 
population m 1847. basis- Then ten villages were carefully 

selected in each parganah, and in these every individual, old and young, was 
counted. On the results of these inquiries were founded two separate averages 
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for the agricultural and non-agricultural classes', and these averages applied to 
all the houses iu the 'pafganaih ‘gave its total population. The result was vety 
imperfectj and omitting the parganahs uUder the Deputy Collector of Patidli 
now comprised in the Eta district/ may l>e noted as follows :—Out of a total 
population of 479,599 souls, 452,345 were Hindus, and of these 333,170 were 
agriculturists and 119,175 followed avocations unconnected with the cultivation 
of the'soil; 27,2-54 were Musalm^ns, and of these 7,730 were'agriculturists and 
19,524 were noU-kgriculturista ; giving altogether an agricultural population 
of 340,900 souls, or 71 per cent, of the total papulation. The population was 
divided', according io castes, into those who wefe generally employed in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits and 'those not so employed. In the former class were properly 
included the Ahir, Aheidya, Bhangi, Brahman, Barhai, Chamar, Dhanak, Jat, 
Kachhi, Kah^r, Kirar, Lodha, Nau-Muslim, Nunera, and Eajpdfc castes. The 
latter class comprised the icfnainder of the population. The village returns 
are too imperfect for repreduction. A census taken by Mr. Raikes, in 1850, 
was a fairly complete enumeration and gives a total population of 566,085 souls. 

The census of 1853 shows better results; much more care was bestowed 


Census of 1853. 


upon it, and it gives the retunis of an actual enumer¬ 
ation. The substance of the results may be given in 


the following form, again excluding the Eta parganahs^ : 


Farganah. 

Hindus, 

Musalmdns 
and others. 

Total, 

Percentage of nomagn- 
culturists; 

Agricultural families. 

cfi 

0? 

cO 

« ' 

% 

ol 

OQ 
, CO 

<u 

<1 

Number of acres to eaca 
family. 

Population per square 

1 mile. 1 

fa 

"C 

a 

9 

u 

•c 

Cifi 

Kon-a gricultnrists. 

Agriculturists, 

Non-agriculturists. 

Agriculturists. 

0! 

'S 

1 

0 

W) 

<A 

1 

Mainpuri, ... 

26,818 

18,126 

726 

3,993 

27,544 

22,119 

44 

6,798 

30,084 

6*18 

693 

Siiu, ... 

^9,116 

5,971 

246 

416 

29,361 

6,397 

18 

6,076 

30,923 

6*08 

309 

Ghiror, 

42/202 

8,187 

948 

705 

43,150 

8,892 

17 

9,084 

46,696 

503 

361 

Kurdoli, ... 

20.880 

7,209 

472 

1,306 

21,362 

8,614 

28 

4,495 

31,422 

6-99 

407 

Bhongaon,... 

8^,015 

16,019 

782 

3,877 

82i827 

19,896 

19 

17,416 

104,064 

6'97 

378 

Bewar. 

12,170 

2,4)9 

44 

823 

12,214 

2,742 

18 

2,571 

21,456 

8-34 

^ 344 

Kishni-Nabi- 

29,235 

8,887 

417 

99d 

29,662 

9,886 

25 

6,242 

84,946 

6'59 

1 382 

Bfanj. 

Alipur Patti, 

10,871 

2,268 

170 

236 

10,541 

2,604 

11 

2,219 

14,916 

6-72 

! 429 

Karhal, 

25,253 

6,624 

836 

1,243 

26,089 

7,767 

23 

6,492 

26,926 

, 49 c 

1 374 

Mustafabad, 

108,277 

21,388 

4,646 

3,690 

1 112,922 

25,078 

18 

23,787 

118,198 

1 4*96 

; 486 

Shikohabad, 

83,770 

29,846 

2.801 

8,224 

. 86,671 

38,069 

30 

18,226 

113,174 

: 6’SC 

) 494 

Total, „ 

470,137 

126,848 

12,086 

to 

P' 

0 

td 

482,223 

> 161,864 

24 

r 101,406 

i 671,805 

J 5-4: 

! 414 


^ Indluding these parganahs, the total population chraprised 639,809 souls, of whom 
90,989 were Hindds and 39,820 were MusaUnina. 2 Including the Eta pargan'ahs, the 


^ population'numbered 832,714 souls, of whom’781,-081 were Uindiia (6i9,’659 ;agrfoiilturi9f«) 
atfa 61,883 were Muaalmaas (20,093 agriculturists). 



CENSUS OF 18r>5. 


5m 


Including the Eta parganahs, the district percentage of agricnlttirists to 
the total popuialkm is Recorded as 77 percent., and fairly repr^ntel the 
Actual proportion of tiiO population dependent upon agriculture for their sup¬ 
port. The same census shows five towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants— 
Bhotigaon with 6,518 5 Karhal with 5,404; Akbarpur with 6,42d; Padham 
with 5,549 ; ^n&i with 6,049 : and two possessing more than 10,000 inhabit¬ 
ants—Shikohabad with 11,909 and Mainpuri, including Muhkamganj, the 
jail and the military lines, with 20,921, giving a purely urban population of 
•82,861 sonls. The entire population numbered B34,0!57 souls, of -whom 598,980 
were Hindus and 37,107 were Musalmans, and giving an increase of 12 per 
cent, over Mr. Raikes’ ennmeration in 1850. 

Taking first the classificatron into agriculturists and non-agriculturists, 
the cmisus of 1865 shows a total |K>puIation of 700,220 
. souls distributed as follows :— 


Ceisusof 1865- 




AGBJCtnLTUUAI.. 

1 

1 



AGKICTJXTtTKAI.. 



Maha. 

PamahM. 

i 

Males, 

Females, 


5 

o 


Adulis. 


Adults. 

Girls, 

■3 i > 

^ 1 Adults 

^ i_ 

Boys. 

Adults 

Girls. 


a 

63 

h. 

o 

Hindus, ... 

152,653 

94,652 

127,885 

61,520 

436,7 lo! 78,731 

45,301 

69,014 

32,846 

225,892 

^,012 

662,602 

Masalniina 
and others. 

S,488 

1,893 

2,914 

>,SH 

9,606 

9,199 

5,968 

8,412 

4,43® 

37,618 

Total, ... 

156,141 

'96,545 

730,799 

62,831 

446,316 

87,930 


T7,4S6 

37,279: 

1 

253,904^ 

'7#'v220 


These figures exclude 67 Emits ^nd 21 Musalmans employed on the 
railway and 58 Europeans and 11 Eurasians employed elsewhere. The total 
population gives 420 to the square mile. The changes already noted as having 
taken place m 1857-58 must be remembered in comparing the totals of 1865 
with those of previous years. The number of inhabited villages is given at 
1,352, of which 431 had less than 200 inhabitants; 454 had between 200 and 
500 ; 319 had between 500 and 1,000; 114 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and 
30 had between 2,000 and 5,000. The only towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants were Karhal, Bhongaon, Mnhammadabad, and Mainpuri. The 
difference in area between 1853 and 1885 amounts to a decrease of 226,412 
acres, including the parganahs transferred to Eta, There tos an increase of 
100,182acresduetoerrorsofacoauilts (0,501 acr^), transfers from Etawa (83,607 
acres), and transfers from Parukhabad (6,984 acr^), and a decrease of 3.26,594 
acres due to errots of account (14^659 acr^), and transfers to Eta (3,11,935 
acres) : or omitting the transfers to Eta there has been a net increase in area of 
85,523 acres. The agricultural population still shows 63*7 per cent, of the 
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total population, and tlie difference between it and 1853 is apparently due'^to a 
more strict classification. Both were careful enumerations^ and the mutiny of 
1857 and drought of 1860-61 may both be fairly charged with keeping the 
ratio of increase at a low figure. 

The census of 1872 gives the number of inhabitants at 765,783 souls, or 

^ 452 to the square mile, and distributes them according 

Census of 1872. . « ® 

to occupation as rollows :— 



Land-owners. 

Agricult utista 

Non-agriculturists 

Total. 

Religion. 

Male, 

Female. 

Male. 1 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hindus, 

Muhammadans, ... 
Christians, 

21,995 

254 

1 

16,584 

243 

1 

235,191 

3,172 

182,262 

2,667 

1 

147,936 

18,322 

74 

120,705 , 
16,397 
79 

405,122 

21,758 

75 

319,541 

19,207 

80 

Total, 

‘ 22,260 

16,828 

238,363 

184,819 1 

166,332 

137,181 

426,955 

338,828 


These are the final figures of the census report, but the details give, under 
Christians, 129 ; Europeans, 7; Americans, 3; Eurasians, and 85 Native Christi¬ 


ans, or a total of 224 souls, instead of 155 as given ahove.^ The same report 
shows 3,750 villages or townships, giving an average of 2‘2 villages to each 
square mile and 204 inhabitants to each village. The classification of these 
villages shows 2,559 with less than 200 inhabitants ; 891 with between 200 and 
500 inhabitants; 248 with between500 and 1,000; 48 with from 1,000 to 3,000, 
and four above 5,000, rfe., Mainpuri, Shikohabad, Bhongaon, and KarhaL 
The following statement gives the parganah details of 1872 :— 


Parganah. 

HlNOtfs. 

Muhammadans and othejrs 

NOT HxnDU. 

Total. 

up to 15 years. 

Adults. 

Up to years. 

Adults. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

a3 

a 

cu 

Prq 

6 

1 

Female. 

Male. 

<v 

B 

<D 


Female. 

Mainpuri, 


16,806 

12,420 

26,327 

22,594 

969 

867 

1,794 

1,636 

45,896 

37,517 

Kur&oli, 


7,326 

5,276 

10,494 

8,976 

392 

838 

606 

665 

18,818 

15,148 

Mustafabad, 


32,661 

24,217 

49,232 

40,216 

2,021 

1,645 

2,816 

2,649 

86,749 

68,727 

Shikohabad, 


28,619 

20,640 

46,110 

37,616 

2,066 

1,820 

3,648 

3,360 

80,433 

€3,436 

Barnihal, 


8,864 

6,60fl 

14,144 

11,188 

384 

305 

694 

618 

23,976 

18,617 

Karhal, 


9,676 

7,299 

16,252 

11,492 

611 

477 

845 

706 

26,283 

19,974 

Alipur Patti, 


3,236 

25,48 

4,744 

4,206 

118 

67 

162 

166 

8,260 

6,976 

Bewar, 


8,925 

2,784 

6,041 

4,679 

120 

96 

230 

166 

10,316 

7,724 

Kishni-Habiffanl 

10,310 

7,899 

15,827 

12,907 

345 

261 

634 

474 

27,016 

21,541 

Bhongaon, 

»*« 

25,178 

19,881 

87,935 

31,304 

922 

805 

1,478 

1,422 

65,508 

63,412 

Crhiror, 

... 

12,891 

9,582 

19,515 

16,213 

621 

382 

773 

[ 

584 

i 33,700 

26,761 

Total, 

... 

169,481 

119,161 

246,641 

200,390 

8,359 

7,063 

13,474 

[ 12,224 

426,966 

338,828 


1 Tlie general abstract gives a total population of 76fi(,845 souls, and excluding the seven 
Americans tMa is correct with tbe details. 
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The number of Hindu males was 405,122, or 55*9 per cent of the entire 
Hindu population; Hindu females number 319,541, or 44“1 per cent.; Musal- 
man and other males, 21,758, or 53*2 per cent of the total Musalman population, 
and Musalman and other females, 19,207, or 46'8 per cent. The peitsent- 
age of Hindds on the total population is 94*6, and of Mrisalmans and others is 
5*4, or one Musalm&ii to every nineteen Hindus. The percentage of males on 
the total population is 55*8, and of females is 44*2; the divisional percsentage 
showing 54*6 for males and 45*4 for females. The district has changed its 
boundari^ since 1850, but as nearly as can be estimated, the population has 
increased since then by 24 per cent. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were first collected in 1872. They show 

Infirmities ^ amongst the total population of the 

district there were 36 insane peisons (9 females), or 
0*4 per 10,000 of the popnlation ; 33 idiots (11 females), or 0* 4 per 10,000 of 
the inhahitants of every creed and sex ; 148 were deaf and dumb (46 females), 
nr 1*9 per 10,000 ; 1,141 were blind (515 females), or 14*8 per lOjCXJO of the 
population ; and there were 94 lepers (8 females), or 1*2 in every 10,000. 

Statistics of age were also recorded for the first time during 1872. The 
following table gives the numbers of Hindus and Musal- 
mans according to sex at different ages, with the percent¬ 
age on the total population of the same religion. The columns referring to the 
total population include the inhabitants of all creeds, but preserve the sex dis¬ 
tinction:— 


. Age. 

Hindus. 


T&kd 

m 

9 

1 

3 

o 

fl: 

o 

9 

SPw 

sa 

o 

04 

ce 

*3 

9 

pR 

Percentage on total 
Hlndtis. 

Males. 

3 

a 

os 

O -veS 

be g 

i s 

2h 

m. 

o 

es 

e 

o 

pR 

Percentage on total 
Musaim&ns. 

m 

© 

*5 

*3 

0 

0 0 
tao*;;:: 

S 

= ? 
© &< 
P 0 

*-( Cl. 

Kj, 

Fit 

03 

9 

s 

Peroentageon total 
population. 

Up to T year, 


17,666 

4*3 

16,721 

4*9 

917 

4*2 

841 

4*3 

18,493 

4*3 

16,567 

48 

Between i and 

6,... 

58,131 

14*3 

49,067 

15*3 

2,954 

13*5 

2,917 

16*1 

61,097 

14*3 

51,998 

15*3 


6 

12,... 

60,304 

14*8 

39,460 

12 3 

3,247 

148] 

2.345 

12*2 

63,560 

14*8 

41,824 

12*3 


^2 „ 

20,... 

' 76,264 

188 

6t>,979 

19*0 

4,011 

18*4 

1 3,604 

18-7 

a),279 

18*8 

64,595 

19 1 


30 „ 

30,... 

73,399 

18*1 

62,472 

19-5 

4,206 

19*3 

I 3,890 

20*2 

77,620 

, 18*1 

66,383 

19*5 


SO „ 

40,,.. 

53,9*24 

13*3 

41,817 

13*0 

2,967 

13 3 

2 , 453 : 

12*7 

66,845 

13*3 

44,276 

13*0 


40 „ 

50,,.. 

35,746 

8-8 

27,385 

8*5 

1,927 

8*8 

1,710 

8*9 

37,678 

8*8 

29,09S 

8*4 


60 .. 


20,111 

4*9 

15,216 

50 

1,031 

4-7 

967 

6*0 

23,144 

4*9 

! 16,183 

4*7 

Above 60, 

... 

9,678 

2'3 

7*424 

2*3 

558 

2*5 

480 

2*4 

10,239 

2*3 

I 7,904 

23 


The proportion of Hindu males between 10 and 13 to the total population is 6*2; 
of Hindu females, 4*8; of Musalmdn males, 6*1; and of Musalman females, 4*7. 
Taking the ages between 10 and 20, the proportion of Hindu males to the total 
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population is 23 5 ; of Hindu females, 22‘7 ; of Musaltn&n 23*3; and 

of MusalmAn females, 22*3. Taking the quinquennial terms of ago up to 15, 
viz., 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15, the proportions of both sexes to the total 
population is 16*8, 12*0, and 9*5 percent, respectively; ^vhUst taking the females 
only, the percentages are 17*8,11 *2, and 8 *3 : in the first period slightly in excess 
of the males, and in the other two considerably below them. 

The whole population was divided, for the purposes of the census of 1872, 
into six great classes, eaob of which had several subr 
Occupations. divisions, and included all the male adults, engaged in 

the occupations it represents. The first or professional class embraces all Go¬ 
vernment servants, soldiers, and persons following the learned professions, 
literature, the arts and sciences, and numbered 2,332 male adults (not less than 
fifteen years of age), amongst whom were included 965 purohits or family- 
priests, 580'pandits, 72 haids or physicians, 79 singers, &c. The second class 
numbered 24,557 members, and comprised all males engaged in domestic s^rr 
vice as cooks, washermen, sweepers, water-carriers, and the like. The third 
class represents commerce, and numbered 12,661, amongst w^hom were all per¬ 
sons who buy or sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, as 
money-lenders (1,244), shopt-keepers (5,878), bankers (17), and all persons 
engaged in the conveyance of men, animals and goods, as pack-carriers, ekka- 
drivars, porters, &o. The fourth class includes persons possessing or working 
the land as proprietors (14,213), cultivators (148,904), ploughmen, gardeners, 
and nut-growers, and every one engaged about animals, as shepherds, graziers, 
&c.; they numbered 164,921 male adults. The fifth class, containing 30,418 
members, includes all persons engaged in industrial occupations, the arts and 
mechanics, in the manufacture of textile fabrics and dress, or articles of food 
and drink, as well as dealers in animal, vegetable, and mineral substances. 
The sixth class contained 33,951 males, including labourers and others (29,448), 
persons of independent means (7), and persons supported by the community 
and of no specitied occupation. Altogether there were 268,840 males classified by 
occupation in this district, and if we take the fourth class and add to it one- 
half the labourers, the population directly dependant upon agriculture amounts 
to 66 per cent, of the whole. Many of those, however, who are entered as 
pursuing industrial and mechanical occupations are more or less dependant 
upon the cultivation of the soil for their livelihood, and the agricultural popula¬ 
tion cannot fairly be set down at less than twp-thirds of the whple. There 
are but four towns possessing a population exceeding 5,000 souls, and their 
total population amounts to only 43,091. In all these towns a portion of the 
iuhabitaubs live by cultivation only, and Mampnri and Shikohabad may be saicl 
tpdncirlfe the grea^ the purely nou-agricultural inhabitants. Taking 

the aa they the agricultural population comprises 456,022 
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Hindfii (198,836 feoistkfi) and 6,246 Mtiaalmatis (^jSIO females), gi?ing 59*5 
per cent* of Hindu agrioulturists on the total population and 0*8 per cent, of 
Musalmans. Of the total number of all creeds, 39,088 are entered as land- 
owners (507 Musalmans) and 423,182 as cultivatora (5,739 Musalmans). 
Each male agidculturist is estimated to have 2*82 persons dependant upon him 
and to bold 3*7 acres, so that, roughly speaking, he has four acres of land and 
thi;^ pei^ons to support from it. In every parganah except the less favoured 
one of Bewar the number of persons to the coUivated square mile excwds 700 
and the district average is 805. Mainpuri is therefore fully populated, con¬ 
taining as it does four persons to every three acres under the plough, and the 
quantity and character of the culturable waste is not such as to leave much 
room for any great extension of cultivation, so that here as in other district 
of the mi,ddle Du^b an organised system of ejongration must sooner or later 
become a politic^ and s^ministrative n^jessity. 

Distributing the Hindu population, numbering 724,663 souls (319,541 
females) amongst the four great classes, we have 

fw*|hc in 1 872 . / o r» 7 

67,072 Brahmans (29,044 females); (W,155 Rajpiits 
(24,894 females) ; 15,058 Baniyas (6,832 females); and the great mass 
of the people is included in the fourth class, which gave 582,378 souls,, 
of whom 258,771 were females. Amongst the Brahmans,- Kanaujiyas num¬ 
ber 51,192 souls (21,975 females) and Gaurs only 
Bralimans. . , . , ’ . , t ^ . 

482; the remainder comprises members of the Gnj- 

r^ti, Gautam, Jotishi, Kasbmiri, Mabarast, Marwari, Sarasufc, Sanadh, and 
Tilang sub-divisions, while 14,603 are entered as unspecified. Brahmans, as 
landholders, have increased their possessions from 14*03 per cenl of the total 
area at the last settlement to 18*12 ppr cenl. at the present settlement. The 
chief of the Kanaujiyas, Chaudbri Jaichand of Bishangarh, in the Farukhabad 
district, is one of the nioat influential land-owners in this district. The Sa- 
nadhs are the descendants of the old Cbaudhris of Dehli (Deoli), and are still: 
owners of considerably property in pirganahs Barnahal and Bhongaon, and are 
yearly acquiring more. They have two divisions: the first comprises 16 gotrasy 
of which the Sandil, Gautam, Vasisht, and Bharaddhvaj are the principal, and 
the second contains 3|- gofras. They came here with the Baihors jfrom sam- 
bhal to Khur, and thence by Eampur to Bhongaon. The Lahria Brahmans of' 
Karhal, though not entered under that name in the censns returns, are old 
residents of the district. They acknowledge Chaudhii Kaghubfr Singh of Karhdb 
as their chief, and are hereditary owners of tappa Karhal, and are still in 
possession of about one-half of the present parganah. Some accoimi of the 
Gaurs h^ been given under the M^^ut district, and of the Kanaujiyas under 
Et&wa, and here it will be only necessary to notice the Sarasvat, Sarastit or Sar- 
sntiya, Maithil, and Utkal divisions of the great Gaur tribe. The snb-divisions- 

a45 


Bralunans. 
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ilindfe (198j836 6,2 Mimlmaos (^jSIO females), giving 59*5 

per cent, of Hindu agrionltnrists on the total population and 0*8 per cent, of 
Musalmans. Of the tpial number of all creeds, 39,088 are entered as land¬ 
owners (507 Mi^mans) and 423,182 as cultivatora (5,739 Musalmans). 
Each male agpcultorist is estimated to have 2*82 persons dependant upon him 
ami to !l^oM 3*7 acres, so that, ronghlj speaking, be has four acres of land and 
th^^^ pei^ons to support from it. In every parganah except the less favomred 
cue of Be war the number of persons to the cultivated square mile excwds 700 
and the district average is 805. Mainpuri is therefore fully populated, con¬ 
taining as it does four persons to every three acres under the plough, and the 
quantity and character of the culturable waste is not such as to leave much 
room for any great extension of cultivation, so that here as in other districis 
of the middle Du^b an organised system of enugration must sooner or later 
become a political and s^mimstrative necessity. 

Bistribnling the Hindu population, numbering 724,663 souls (319,541 
females) amongst the four great classy, we have 
Castes in 1872. 67^072 Brahmans (29,044 females); tW,155 Bajpiits 

(24,894 females) ; 15,058 Baniyas (6,832 females) ; and the great mass 
of the people is incinded in the fourth class, which gave 582,378 souls, 
of whom 258,771 were females. Amongst the Brahmans, Kanaujij^as num¬ 
ber 51,192 souls (21,975 females) and Gaurs only 
482; the remainder comprises members of the Guj- 
r^ti, G an tarn, Jotishi, Kashmiri, Maharast, Marwari, Sarasufc, Sanadh, and 
Tilang sub-divisions, while 14,603 are entered as nnspecihed. Brahmans, as 
landholders, have increased their poss^ions from 14*03 per cent, of the total 
area qt the last settlement to 18*12 ppr cent, at the present settlement. The 
chief of the Kanaujiyas, Chaudhri Jaidmnd of Bishangarh, in the Farukhabad 
district, is one pf the most inliuential land-owners in this district. The Sa- 
nadhs are the descendants of the old Cbaudhris of Dehli (Deoli), and are still: 
owners of considerably property in pirganahs Barnahal and Bhongaon, and are 
yearly acquiring more. They have two divisions : the first comprises 16 gotrm^ 
of ifhich the Sandil, Gautam, Vasisht, and Bharaddhvaj are the principal, and 
the second contains 3|- gotras. They came here with the Bathors jfrom sam- 
bhal to Khur, and thence by Bampur to Bbongaon. The Lahria Brahmans of' 
Karhal, though not entered under that name in the census returns, are old 
residents of the distncf;. They acknowledge Chaudhij Baghubir Singh of Karfadl: 
as their chief, and are hereditary owners of tappa Karhal, and are still in 
po^ession of about one-half of the present parganah. Some account of the 
Gaurs h^ been given under the M^^ut district, and of the Kananjiyas under 
Et6wa, and here it will be only necessary to notice the Sarasvat, Sarastit or Sar- 
sntiya, Maitbil, and Utkal divisions of the great Gaur tribe. The sub-divisiona 
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survivors coniinuad their Sight to Pharauli, in parganah Sah6war-Kars4aa, m 
the Eta district, which was then covered with jungle, and there the wife of one 
of the slain sons became a saii, Bikramajit crossed the Ganges, but again re¬ 
turned to where his daughter-in-law sacrificed herself; and earlj one morning 
went to sleep under a tree. After a time the sun became excessively hot, and 
to save Bikramajit from a sun-stroke, a mdrmya snake came forth and spread 
its hood so as to protect his head. When Bikramajit awoke the snake was still 
there, and considering the circumstance auspicious, founded a village and called 
it Fhannauli, since corrupted to Pharauli. The village is now a flourishing 
one, and has sent many colonies into other districts. Bikramajit’s descendants 
added much to their property through service with the neighbouring Eajas and 
as traders. One of the Pharauli Chaubes was a mansabdar of 500 horse in 
Aurangzeb’s reign, and for many years they have taken to arms as a profession. 
Many of them took service with the Chauhdn Raja of Mainpuri, and are still an 
important element of the population in Mainpuri itself and other villages be¬ 
longing to the Raja. 

The census returns show 26,854 Chauhan Rajputs, 7,538 members of the 
Kirar clan, 4,415 Bais, 2,598 Rathors, 2,469 Gaharwars, 
Rajputs. 2,173 Tomars, 1,925 Dhakaras, 1,596 Tanks, and 1,400 

Bhadauriyas. These are the characteristic clans of the Thakur population. Amongst 
the remaining clans having less than one thousand members each, the following 
may be noticed:—Badgujar, Bachhal, Baghel, Bangar, Bii4Ia Sultan, Chandel, 
Chandrabansi, Dikshit, Dor, Gahlot, Gautam, Jaiswar, Janghara, Jadubansi, 
Katebiriya, Kachhwaha, Rikumbh, Nirmal, Panwdr, Parihar, Pundir, Ragbu- 
bansi, Raikwar, Rana, Sikarwar, Surajbansi, Solankhi, Sombansi, Sengar, and 
Ujam, ^ The Kirars are found in parganah Shikohabad, where they hold 35 
villages, and in Mustafabad, where they have 3 villages. They claim descent 
from the Muttra JMavas, and say that their ancestor 
Kunwar Pal took possession of Kirdrwa (now Karera), 
where they settled and were named after it. Their genealogical tree begins 
with Yasudeva or Basdeo, and mentions Kunwar Pal or Karauli Pal and two 
of his near descendants, Chhatar Pal, who settled in Ukhrend, and Puran F41, 
who occupied Chhatarauli about 1445 san, (1388 A.D.) Bhagwant Singh of 
Muhammadpur-Lahhaua was the moat noted member of this clan and attained 
to considerable distinction in the last century. There are two large Bais colonies, 
one of which owns 44 villages in Bewar, 4 in Kishni-^Nabiganj, and a few in 
Bhongaon ; and another in the north-east of Shikoh¬ 
abad, where they hold 15 villages, and in the sonth of 


Kirars. 


Bais. 


^ Kor the Badgujars, see Gazetteer, IL, 59 ; Bhala Sultan, i5td, 69 ; Chandel, i6£d, S29 ; 

Dor, ibidf IL, 84; III, 168; Gahlot, tWd, IL, 394 j Kachhwaha, ibidj IV., 277, and Pundir, ibid, 
IL, 1«0. 
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survirors continued their flight to Pharauli, in parganah Sabiwar-Kars^aa,, in 
the Eta district, which was then covered with jungle, and there the wife of one 
of the slain sons became a satL Bikramajit crossed the Ganges, but again re¬ 
turned to where his daughter-in-law sacrificed herself; and early one morning 
went to sleep under a tree. After a time the sun became excessively hoi, and 
to save Bikramajit from a sun-stroke, a mdrmya snake came forth and spread 
its hood so as to protect his head. When Bikramajife awoke the snake was still 
there, and considering the circumstance auspicious, founded a village and call^ 
it Phannauli, since corrupted to Pharauli. The village is now a flourishing 
one, and has sent many colonies into other districts. Bikramajit’s descendants 
added much to their property through service with the neighbouring Bajas and 
as traders. One of the Pharauli Chaubes was a mansabdar of 500 horse in 


Aurangzeb’s reign, and for many years they have taken to arms as a profession. 
Many of them took service with the Chauh^n Raja of Mainpuri, and are still an 
important element of the population in Mainpuri itself and other village be¬ 
longing to the Raja. 

The census returns show 26,854 Chauhan Rajputs, 7,538 members of the 

Kirar clan, 4,415 Bais, 2,598 Rathors, 2,469 Gaharwars, 

Bajputs. 2,173 Tomars, 1,925 Dhakaras, 1,596 Tanks, and 1,400 

Bhadauriyas. These are the characteristic clans of the Thakur population. Amongst 

the remaining clans having less than one thousand members each, the following 

may be noticed :—Badgujar, BachhaJ, Bagbel, Bangar, Bh41a Sultan, Chandel, 

Chandrabansi, Diksbit, Dor, Gablot, Gantam, Jaiswar, Janghara, Jadubansi, 

Katebiriya, Kacbhwaha, Nikumbh, Nirmal, Panw&r, Parihar, Pundir, Baghu- 

bansi, Raikwar, Eana, Sikarwar, Suragbansi, Solankhi, Sombansi, S^gar, and 

Ujam. ^ The Eirars are found in parganah Shikohabad, where they hold 35 

villages, and in Mustafabad, where they have 3 villages. They claim descent 

from the Muttra JMavas. and say that their ancestor 
Bir&rs ^ *' 

Kunwar Pal took possession of Kirdrwa (now Karera), 

where they settled and were named after it. Their genealogical tree begins 

with Vasudeva or Basdeo, and mentions Kunwar Pal or Karauli Pal and two 

of his near descendants, Chhatar Pal, who settled in Ukhrend, and Puran P41, 

who occupied Chhatarauli about 1445 san. (1388 A.D.) Bhagwaut Singh of 

Muhammadpur-Labhaua was the most noted member of this clan and attained 

to considerable distinction in tbe last century. There are two large Bais colonies, 

one of which owns 44 villages in Bewar, 4 in Kishni-Sabiganj, and a few in 

Bhongaon : and another in the north-east of Shikoh- 
Bais o ^ 

ahad, where they hold 15 'villages, and in the south of 


1 For the Badgujara, see Gazetteer, IL, 59 ; Bhala Sultan, t5id, 69 ; Chandel, iSid, I., 522 ; 
Dor, idl'd, ILj 84; III, 158; Gahlot, Hid, II., 394 Kachhwaha, ididf IT., 277, and Piindic, iSid, 
IL, 1«0. 
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!E1i 6 Bithors are desOTnSed fkmi an infe brancli of the Eananj family 

kimim as the i>Wr Sah #dMa. imd formefly owned a 
Bathors. , 

fkimmd (or group of 84 Tilkges) in Knraoliy Bhon^oii, 
Mainpuri, and the neighhomiog parganahs of the Eta district. The of 

Knrdoli fe tlra head of the cfain here, but a<^nowledg^ fealty to chief of 
Eampur^ in the Sta . district (see page S8). The tiiie of Qiandhii is heredi¬ 
tary in'this tfemily, but in 1868 the present head was adyanced to the dignity 
of fiilja. The Tmnars are scattered over the district and do not occur in 
compact bodies with definite historical associations. They say that they <mine 
from beyond the Obambal. 

The Dh^kara or Dhakra Bajpnts ^are chiefly found in parganahs Barni- 
Dhakaras. MustafabaJ, aod-Kishni. Their posseasiom ia tfce 

three last-oam^ parganahs comprise only some .six 
Tillages. ^ In the north-east of Earhal,” write the settlement QjEi^rs, they 
own nine-tenths - of the small village of E^^irpnr, and this insignificant estate 
is ^ the only rsmimit of what tradirion tells ns was once a large property 
spreading over the sonth-^ast of the old parganah of Sanj. Indeed, in our own 
time the Dhakaras laid daitn. to this.territory. In Shikohabad they have still 
a aeitleinent of nine villages, of which Bhadan is by far the largest and most 
important, being the residence of the local chief, Thaknr Arjnn Singh. The 
DhAkaras seem to have come from Ajmer early in the sixteenth century. They 
'gained a firm footing in that line of country now traversed by the East Indian 
Bailway from Etawa to Barhan in Jalesar. We find them notorious in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century for tbar lawless d^redaripns, and we 
learn from the letters of Izad Baksb that in the neighbourhood of Agra they 
gave the imperial officers much trouble, and rendered the communications 
between that city and Etawa insecure. Their chief stronghold then was 
Balampur, in the Ohandwar parganah, whence they issued in bands and haras¬ 
sed the country far and wide up to the very walls of Agra. Their lawless 
conduct brought about its own punishment, for before the close of the century 
we find that they had greatly diminished in numbers, and that their, poa^sessions 
had-dvmndled down to a few scattered villages.’’ 

(Of the Tanks they vmte* that they originally seWed in a cluster of 12J 
^ ^ villages, called the ^ A.poo?!,’around Kosma, 

in the Ghiror parganah, which up to the present day 
remains* the chief seat of the clan. They now possess 16-| villages grouped 
round Kosma, most Cf them' forming part,of. their original settlement* They 
tay they are JAdubansis, and'daimi kinship with the Jadava princes of Jaisal- 
mer and Earatdi. In former times they were noted for their predatory habits, 
and even now the character of. the heads of'ther clan is not above suspicion. 
Daring the reigu of Akbar^ the Ec^ma^men^ hmded by the two sons of their 
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late chief, attacked and plundered some imperial stores passing through tho 
district, and as a punishment for this daring robbeiy, one of the brothers was 
carried off to the capital and there compelled to embrace the Muhammadan 
faith. This accounts for the singular division oven now existing of the Kosma 
family and property into two sections, ^ Kosma Musalmin and Kosma Himid.* 
It is a curious fact that Jafar Khin, the head of the Muhammadan section, is, 
equally with Quldb Singh, the head of the Hindu branch, looked up to by the 
whole Tank community, and his joint headship is fully recognised by every 
member in all matters affecting the internal economy of the clan. The cus¬ 
toms of the Muhammadan brotherhood still partake greatly of a Hindu charac-. 
ter. At the ceremonies attendant on births, marriages, deaths, and at pan- 
cMyats amongst the Hindu brotherhood, Jafar Khdn is always summoned and 
takes a prominent part.” 

The G*aurs say that they came from Katehir, and that the daughter of one 
of their leaders married the son of the Raja, and the 
clan obtained thereby eight Ahir villages. The Ahirs, 
however, say- that they took from the Gaurs five out of twelve villages origin¬ 
ally belonging to Chirars, and which had been appropriated by the Gaurs. 
Aisai Kh4a, the principal Gaur village, comprised twelve hamlets, divided into 
three tlioka or pattis^ viz,^ Aisai Tikait patti, the iika or principal ; Aisai 
Manjh patti, the middle patti and Aisai Pach patti, the last formed pattL 
The Bhadauriyas are chiefly met with in parganah Shikoliabad, adjoining the 
country of Bhadawar, and acknowledge the R4o of Haugaon as the head of 
their clan. They hold the villages of Kaly4npur and Bhartar, in the Jumna hehar 
opposite Batesar, free of revenue. Tho Bdchhals are found in small numbers in 
Bhongaon and Bewar. The Raghubansis hold a part of the large village of Kal- 
hor in parganah Ghiror, and portions of a few neighbouring estates. The Bad- 
glijaTS own Mai, on the Jumna, in Shikohabad, and three other villages, and the 
Qahlots are scattered overthe south and west of the district. The Raja of Awa 
Misa, in the Agra district, is the principal landed proprietor of the JMon clan. 
Kachhw4has from across the Ohambal hold 2^ villages in parganah Mainpuri 
and shares in two villages in Alipur Patti. They say that they came here in 
consequence of a marriage with a member of the Chauhdn family of Mainpuri, 
and the head of their clan resides at Deopura, close to the city. The Baghela 
Raja of Tirwa, in the Farukhabad district, owns villages in every parganah 
except Ghiror, Karhal, Kurdoli, and Mustafabad, and is connected with the 
Solankhi clan. The Katy&s, Konts, K&this, Matas, Kanhpuriyas, Karohulis, and 
Bh41a Sultdns occur in small numbers in villages scattered all over the district. 
The 0hauh4ns are the most important ThAkur tribe in this and the neigh¬ 
bouring districts of Eta and Et4wa. In Mainpuri they, 
number 26,854 souls, or. 44'64 per cent, of the entire 
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Rajpiifc population; in Eta thgr number 14,918, or 28*6 per cent., and in Etawa 
10,984, or 25-8 per cent. Chaubans are also found in the following districts, 
but do not possess the same influence or reputation as their brethren in the 
middle Dnab :— 


Sabartnpnr, 

.i« 6,769 

Bareilly, 

... 9,950 

... 

... 4,998 

Sb4h|ahaapnr, 

... 8,555 

Meemt, 

... 17,207 

Mnttra, 

... ... 4,442 

Bnlandsbahr, 

... 9,910 1 

Agra, 

... 11,691 

Aligarh, 

... 15,408 j 

Farnkhabad, 

... ... 5,179 

Bijnanr, 

... 63,306 ! 

Jalann, 

»». ... 4j74I 

Moradabad, 

... 81,460 : 

Cawnpore, 

... ... 9,566 

Badann, ••• 

... 6,813 I 



The figures for the northern districts of the Meerut division and the adjacent 

districts of Rohilkhand are 

vitiated by 

the want of distinction between the 

Chauhans proper and a race 

also known 

as Chauhans 

or Khagi Chauhans, who 


are somewhat similar to the Qujars in their character, practi(^s, and origin. 
The Ohauh^ns proper, thongh all deriv^ from the same stock, trace their origin 
to two separate movements; the one immediately following the capture of 
Dehli by Muhammad S^min 1193 A.D., and the other from Mmrana, some 
two centuries later. The colonies that settled in the middle Dn4b all refer their 
origin to this latter movement, and from this circumstance assume a precedence 
over the other members of the same clan which appears to be generally acknow¬ 
ledged throughout these Provinces. 

The ChanWnis one of the four great Agniknia or ^fire-bom’ tribes of the 
Origin of the fire-born Rajputs, and belongs to the solar line and the Bach 
gotra. The other Agnikulas are the Pramdr, Parihir, 
and Chalakya or Solankhi, all belonging to the lunar line. !Ehe origin of these 
tribes was in this wise :—^^In very early times, long anterior to the age of Vik- 
ramiditya, the Brahmans were persecuted by the demons, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the sanctity of mount Abu, their sacrifices were rendered impure and the 
gods were deprived of their proper share. The Brahmans changed the place 
of sacrifice,^ bnt the demons raised storms which darkened the air and filled 
it with donds of sand, showering ordnre, blood, bones and flesh with every im¬ 
purity on their rites,” so that their efforts were all in vain. They persevered 
however, and rekindling the sacred fire, assembled around the Agnikund and 
prayed for aid to Mahideo. Then from the fire-fountain a figure issued forth, 
but he had not a warrior’s mien. The Brahmans plami him as a guardian of 
the gate, and thence his name Prithi-ka-dwm:a (Prithihdra, Parihara). A 

^ Tod*a Eafastlian, I., ; IL, 407: Beames’ jEIliot, i, 82. Canningbam and local tradition ara 
the principal antborities for this notice. Tbe Mainpnri bards say tbat tbe sages Kasyap, Bha- 
raddbvaj, Visvaraitra and Yasisht made tbe gr^t sacrifice and ^ch in order are the patrons of 
tbe Paribar, Pramar, Solankhi, and Cbauban clans. 
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second issued forth, and being formed in. the palm (chain) of the hand was 
named Chalukja (or Solankhi). A third appeared and was named Pramira 
(the first striker). He had the blessing of the Rikhs, and with the others went 
against the demons, but they did not prevail. Again Vasishta, seated on the 
lotus, prepared incantations ; again he called the gods to aid, and as he poured 
forth the libation a figure arose, lofty in stature, of elevated front, with hair 
like jet, eyes rolling, breast expanded, fierce, terrific, clad in armour, quiver 
filled, and bow in one hand and a brand in the other, quadriform (chcUuranga)^ 
whence his name Chduhdn (Chdhumfin). Vasishta prayed that his hope might 
be at length fulfilled, so the Ohauhfin w^as despatched against the demons. 
S^kti-devi, on her lion, armed with the trident, descended and bestowed her 
blessing on the Chauhan, and as Asapurna or Kalka promised always to hear 
his prayer. He went against the demons, their leaders he slew. The rest fled, 
nor halted till they reached the depths of hell. Anhal slew the demons ; the 
Brahmans were made happy, and of hia race was PrithvirAja.’’ The geneaolo- 
gical tree of the Chauhdns, according to Tod, gives thirty-nine princes from 
Anhal to Prithirdj. 

Tod enumerates twenty-four branches of the great Chauhin stock:—Ohan- 
_ ^ ^ ^ h4n, H4ra, KMchi, Sonigarra, Deora, Pabia, Sanchora, 

Goelwal, Bhadaunya, nJirbhan, Malani, Pnrbiya. 
Sfira, Madraicba, Sankraicha, Bardicha, Balaicha, Passaira, Chhachhaira, 
Eosia, Chdnda, Nikumbha, Bhdwar, and Bankat. Sir PI. M. Elliot says 
that the Chaubans ^^have many sub-divisions, such as the Khfohi, Ndrbdn, 
Hikumb, Thun, Bhadauriya, Bachgoti, Rajkum:lr, Hdra, Bilkhariya, Ohirdiya, 
Bandhal-goti, &c. These are not all honoured with mention in the aunah 
of Rajasthan, where, however, twenty-four sdkha are enumerated, most oi 
which are not at all knowm in our pi'ovinces.” From a note given me bj 
the Raja of Partdbner I obtain the following list of ak of the Obauhdi 
stock as recognized in these Provinces. The origin of these als was v 
this wise. Ldkhansi had twenty-seven wives, of whom four were chiei 


(1.) Cfaatrangdeo, Pamdrin, the daughter of Harddl, Raja of Bhdrg 


nagar. 

(2.) Har Kunwar, Tomarin, the daughter of Garmahr, Bsja of Dohji. 
(3.) Ditto, XJndonin, the daughter of Fathpdl, Raja of Muttra. 
(4.) Indar Kunwar, Baisnin, the daughter of Bdlbdhan, Raja of Kh 
rak. 


These four wives had fi.ve sons, from whom the five first ah were namodj ai 
tl« ranMaing twenty-three wives had nineteen sons, the founders of the remai 
ing ah, ‘The following list gives the names of the sons, the af5 founded by thei 
and the places where they settledi—• 
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Ah of the Cliauhdns. 


Kame of founder. 


At, 


Place where settled. 

L Bijaii'aj, 

S, BahaldeOi 



Bijai, 


Girnar. 

Habamba, 



Hara, 

Bit 

Buadi. 

4. Kheraj, 



Kbfchi, 

to«n 

Gagraun. 

a. Bbadr, 



Bbadauriya, 


Bbad^war. 

C. Babdat, 



SiyaMya, 

... 

Riwari 

7. IDmman Rai, 


... 

Rhera, „• 

%m9 

KbamyAsa. 

8. Bbojraj, 


... 

Bbidiu, 

... 

Cbaubangarli. 

9- Mabarai, 



Kamodari, 


Maudawar, 

10. Cbbacband, 



Kanji, 

... 

Cbaubara. 

21. Baorai, 


... 

Beoraya, ... 

... j 

Berlin. 

IS. BaJab, 


... 

Kopla, 

... 1 

Kopalkot. 

IS. Narsingh, 

ffa« 

... 

Rahariya, w. 

... 

Partaaa. 

14. Balrao, 

««4 

... 

' Bali, 

... 

Cbutana. 

lA. Begraj, 



Bagora, Banapbar, 


> Garbnal. 

16. Gar^deo, 


«•» 

Goibal, 

... 

Garbgal. 

17. Garraj, 


... 

Gal, 

M. 

Galakobar. 

18. SMuraj, 

if 4 

... 

Burba, .«» 

... 

Barmsar. 

19. Jiuiaj, 

*«« 

... 

Cbaleya, ... 


Cbaulaua, 

30. Padamsen, 

««« 

Mf 

Puya, 



21. Aldeo, 



Auel, ... 

... 

Cb%alpur- 

32. 

««« 

... 

Bbaudera, 


Bbanderkband. 

33. Beoraj, 

f44 


Beora, 

•at 

Sarwabi 

24. SMunaugJu, 



SMunagara, 


Clianaur. 


The Partabner branch is derived from the first aL The Baja of Partibner 
sajs that neither the Nikumbh, Bhargaiyan, nor the Rilkhariya clans belong to 
the Ohauhin stock, and the result of local enquiries that I have made regarding 
this statement of Elliot’s is as follows The Bhargaiyan Bajputsof Fathbhan- 
pur, in parganah M4hnl of the Azamgarh district, belong to the Bharaddhvaj 
gotra^ and say that they came from Bhargaon in the Basti district, and have 
no connection with the Chanh^ns. The Nikumbhs of Pardaha, in parganah 
Mnhammadahad of the same district, are of the TasisM ^o^ra, and similarly deny 
having any connections with the Ohanh^ns, though Elliot and others record 
these clans as branches. Prom enquiries made in Grorakhpur it would appear 
that the H^ras of the ^Batus’ sub-division, resident in Sakaru, Belwa, and 

a46 % 
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Biskohar, tare no traditions regarding their origin which would connect them in 
any way with the Chauhdns. Strangely enough, they say that their present 
name was given them by the Emperor of Dehli, There are no Niknmbhs now 
in Gorakhpur and only a few in Basti, and the Gorakhpur Baohgotis o f th® 
Batns sub-division are the same as those in Jaunpur. Both the Rajkumdrs 
and Bachgotis of Jaunpur claim to be of the Chauh^n stock. The local tradi¬ 
tion regarding their origin is as follows:—There was a great rishiy by name 
Bach, who performed a great sacriiSce (yug)^ for which he was blessed by a 
son who had four arras, Ohatarbhuj or Ohahumdn. He bad two sons, Khoras R^ii 
and Bari4r Singh. Khoras R4i was the Raja of Ohandrakona, in the east, and 
Bariar Singh ruled in Sambhal, in the Moradabad district, in the west. The 
latter had four sons—Asal, Ghughi, Ghatam, and Edj. Of these, Asal succeeded 
his father, the two next emigrated, and the last established himself in Oudb, 
Jaunpur, Azamgarh, and Basti. After some time, Raj invaded Sambhal, but a 
treaty was made by which he retained possession of the countries he had ac¬ 
quired by force of arms, and his clan became separate under the name of B&j- 
tuinar. The Rdjkumdrs intermarry with Bais, Kausiks, Kachhwdhas, 
Gargbansis, Chandels, and Raghubansis, and, like the Chauhdns of Mainpuri, are 
much addicted to the practice of female infanticide. Indeed, it was araongafe 
them that it was first discovered by Mr. Jonathan Duncan in 17&6 A.D. Another 
story tuns that, in order to save themselves after the capture of Dehli and the 
defeat of Prithir^j, the Jaunpur branch denied that they were Ohauh4ns, and 
called themselves E^ljkumars. They eat and drink with Chauhans, but do not 
intermarry with them. The Jaunpur Raj wdrs of the Bach gotra also claim descent 
from the branch of the Chauhans that settled in Sambhal, and say that Ghatam 
was their ancestor. The Nikumbhs of Jaunpur, like those of Azamgarh, are of 
the Vasisht gotra and claim no connection with the Chauhans ; they intermarry 
with Chandels, Gahlots, and Paw^rs- The Bachgotis of Jaunpur claim descent 
from Asal, the head of the Sambhal branch of the Chauhans. In Kar^kat 
p'arganah alone of the whole Benares division is there any tradition connecting 
the Nikumbhs with the Chauhdns. There it is said that the Nikumbhs were 
Chauhans whose ancestor married a wmman of the aboriginal tribes, and so 
pomniitted a bad act, and hence the name. In the present unsatisfac¬ 

tory state of casteJore in these provinces, all that can be said is that the Chau- 
h4n settlenients of the middle Duab must be taken to be a movement entirely 
separate from the general dispopfon of the Chauh^n followers of Prithirfij 
immediately on his defeat at Dehli, and the cplonies planted by the tribes con¬ 
nected with his clan previoiis to the Musalmdu iny;sLsi,qne 


' Elliot refers to the controversy regarding the modem qpgin of the race 

^ ^ ^ ^ which Tod identifies with the Taksiiaks, a Skythmn 

yxitlurw and his desce^tots. : > • - v S* 

' tribe. b\]it this questioi^is beyond the scope of this brief 
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notice. Delili was conquered from the Tomar, Anang Palj by Tisala Deraj 
a Chanhan prince^ about the middle of the twelfth century. “ But although 
Visala thus became the actual lord of Dehli, it is almost certain^ that Anang 
P4I was left in possession of his ancient kingdom as a tributary of Ihe Chau- 
han, while Soraeswara, the son of Visala, received Anang PaFs daughter in 
marriage. The issue of this unioHj the famous Prithir^j or Rai Pithora, be¬ 
came the adopted sou of the Tomar king and was formally acknowledged as 
heir to the throne of Dehli.’’ In the genealogical lists are found the names of 
Chahara Deva and Naga Deva (or Jaga Deva) between Someswara and Pri- 
thirdj, and Cunningham makes them tributary Rajas of Dehli under Prithiraj as 
lord paramount. Tod makes Chahara Deva, brother of Prithiraj, and IJaga 
Deva may have been another relative. Vijayarij, son of Chdharadeo, succeed¬ 
ed Prithirdj by adoption; from him came Lakhansi, who, according to Tod, had 
twenty-one sons, seven of whoni were legitimate, the others illegitimate. 
From Lakhan Singh or Ldkhansi there were twenty-nine generations to Bijai 
Singh, the chieftain of Nimrdna in EllioPs time. According to Elliot, it wm 
Sangat, son of Lakhansi that had the twenty-one sons. Of these, the young¬ 
est succeeded to the throne in consequence of an agreement to that effect made 
by Sangat in his old age, when he married a bride of the Tuar clan and of the 
honse of Jila Pitan. The issue of this marriage was Lab and Laure. Lab 
became R4o of Mandawar and is now reckoned the head of the clan. Laure 
became Raja of bTimrana and receives investiture from the Rao, who marks 
his superiority by fixing on the tilak with his great toe instead of Ms hand ; 
hence the saying quoted by Elliot*:— 

*• Ldh Manddwar dihm man^ah:dr^ 

J9 jo haiH minckare^ w so girt mdr,** 

Dwell eTBr, great Mil, at Mamdawar as bead, 

"Wlioerer attacks the^ let Mm fall dead.’^ 

From the sons of Lakhansi or Sangat, whichever of the two it may be, 
came the great houses that overspread the entire Dufib. The Chanhans who 
accompanied Prithiraj himself to Dehli also founded many colonies who 
remained in possession during the Musalman occupation. Many of them embrac¬ 
ed Islam to save their lands, wMIe those who were powerful enough turned out 
the Meos or any other tribe that were too weak to oppose them, and thus pro¬ 
vided for themselves. The Ohauhans of Khair, in the Aligarh district, claim 
descent from one of Raja Sangat’s sons. To the north of Saharan pur they 
have become Musalm^s, and say they are a portion of the original colonies 
planted by Prithiraj, but in the middle Duab they ail declare that they have 
come from Nimrana, and hold themselves aloof from other Ohauhans, as being 
lineal representatives of the royal line. 


] Caniiiagliftm, I., 156. 
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The following list from three different sources gives the descent of the 

Mainpuri branch, with the particulars as given by each 
Mainpuri list. . 

compiler:— 


A. Y. M. D.! 


B. 


C, 


Friihird], 

H 

6 

5 

Bijairiij,. 

SO 

3 

7 

Laklmn Deo, ... 

Sakat (Sangat?) Deo, ... 

26 

1 

10 

25 

6 

0 

DcoBrarali, ... 

40 

0 

0 

XJdiii Bramb, 

9 

0 

0 

Ranbhirbhan, 

39 

0 

0 

Part&p Eudr, ... 

28 

0 

0 

Ear Deo, ‘ ... 

15 

0 

0 

Dbaner SiBgh, 

24 

0 

0 

Prithi SiDgE, 

6 

0 

0 

ICbarag Sen, 

Bhaii Singh, 

48 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

Deo Eai, 

10 

0 

0 

Dharmangad Singh, ... 

22 

0 

0 

Jagat Singh, 

51 

0 

0 

Madho Singh, 

29 

0 

0 

Harchand Singh, 

26 

0 

0 

Ddait Singh, 

S3 

0 

0 

Shib Singh, 

21 

0 

0 

Dhalip Singh, 

18 

0 

0 

Jaswant Singh, 

31 

0 


Sultan Singh, ... 

14 

0 



I)alil Singh. 

Ganga }^ingh, 
Narpat Singh. 

Tej Singh, 
l^hawani Singh. 
Itaui Partap Singh, 


Par tap Rudr. 
Naraingh Deo. 
DMr Singh, 

Hari Singh. 
Kharag Singh. 
Bhar Singh, 

Deo Rai, 

JDil Nar^yan. 
Dharmangad. 
Jagat Man, 

Daipat Singh. 
Matlho Singh, 
Ifarchand. 

Udait Singh. 

Shib Singii. 

Dhalip Singh. 
Jaswant Singh. 

Dalil Singh. 

Ganga Singh. 
Narpat Singh. 

Tej Singh. 

BUawani Singh. 
Ram Partap Singh. 


Deo Bramli, 

San. Y 
I3:i2 

'ears, 

40 

Udai Bramh, 

1372 

9 

Ranblurbhan, 

IStil 

39 

Partap Kudr, 

1420 

28 

Naraingh Deo, ... 

1448 

15 

Dhir Sah, 

1463 

24 

Ilari Singh, 

1487 

6 

Khtirag Singh, 

1492 

48 

Bhau Singh, 

1540 

33 

Deo Kili, 

1678 

10 

Dharmangad, 

1583 

22 

Jagat Man, ... 

1605 

61 

Badat Singh, 

1656 

29 

Harhans Chand,,., 

1685 

, 26 

Udait Singh, 

17)1 

83 

Shib Singh, 

1744 

21 

Dhulip Singh, ... 

1765 

18 

Jaswant Singh, 

1783 

31 

Sultda Singh, 

1814 

37 

Dalil Singh, 

1851 

35 

Ganga Singh, 

1886 

21) 

Narpat Singh, ... 

1906 

2 

Toj Singh, 

1908 

7 

Bhawani J^ingh, ... 

19 J5 

U 

Kam Partap Singh, 

1929 

... 


The Prithiraj of the first list (A.) is tlio celebrated Chauliiin ruler of Dehli 


who was deposed iu 1193 A.D. The Musalmaa liistorians say that ho perished 
at the battle of the Kaggar, or sliortly afterwards, but the bard Ohand repre¬ 
sents him as dying in prison at Ghazni, and on the capture of Ghazni by the 
British, seyeral Chauhdn sepoys sought out and professed to find the ehhatvi 

or monument of their great ancestor within the old fort. TJad(3r Eta, I have 

noticed the^ local story of the Rajor Chauh4ns, who make Damascus the scene 
of Prithiraj s captivity. The Mainpuri local list makes him 69bh in descent from 
one Eaja Jag Datt, who reigned over one hundred years. Then come four 
princes who each reigned over sixty years; the sixth, Eaja Baran Deo, fought in 
the west, the eighth, Parasur^m, subdued the east and was succeeded by An up 
Dhdu, who founded Pradh^ngarh. Sri Bijai Sen, the twenty-first from Jag 
Datt, fell in battle; Man Madan Pal, the thirty-fifth, subdued the J4davas of 
Muttra and founded Madangarh; Jai Ram, the forty-first, became a ohakravay^tti 
^ja; Kailas Deo succeeded him and built Chandrikagarh to the south 
iu san. 420 (363 A.D.) ; his grandson, Man Narsingh Deo, conquered 
Tilanga and founded Gh41ibgarh. Mdnik Deo, the forty-eighth, wrested Gu¬ 
jarat from the Solankhis and founded Simbharin 5 an. 596; Bijai Rfij founded 
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Nimrana. We know that Prithir4j was taken prisoner in 1193 A,D.y and 
if we add to that date the sum of the reigns to the accession of Partip Endr, 
or 169J years, we get the date 1363 A.D., and the third list also gives the 
date 1420 S., or 1363 A.D. This Partap Eiidr can be no other than the Eai 
Partap who, in the reign of Bahlol Lodi (1450 to 1488 A*D,)j was the chief 
zamindar in Mainpuri, and held Bhongaon, Patiali, and Kampil.^ Eai Partap 
was alive in 1483 A.D., and was already powerful chief in 1450 A.D., which 
wonld give him a rule lasting for over 33 years against the 28 years of the 
list. The mention of xsarsingh Deo as the son of Eai Partdp, both in the 
lists and in the chronicles, leaves no doubt that the same person is intended. 
It is possible, however, that Eai Partap” may be used by the Mnsalman 
wTiters as the title of the ruler of Bhongaon for the time being, from the 
name of the best known chief of the family. Ifarsingh Deo was assassinated 
by Darjd Khan Lodi about 1454 A.D., and if he had, as the lists show, ruled 
for fifteen years, his accession would have taken place in 1439 A.D., and that 
of his father in 1411 A.D., and that of his grand-father, Eanbhirbhan, in 1372 
A.D., still leaving a discrepancy of 48 years between the local chronicles and 
the Persian histories. 

Eanbfrbhan, under the name Bir Bahan, was mukaddam of Bhongaon 

in 1390, and is the first of the house who is mentioned 
Mainpuri Chaulians. , r i ^ t ^ • * t. , , 

by the Musalman historians. According to local 

tradition, it was Deo Brahm, grand-father of Eanbirbhan, who led the first 
colony® into these parts, and settled in a village about a mile to the east of 
Bhongaon. This village was afterwards enlarged and protected by a fort 
during the rule of Partap Eudr, and is still known as Parfcappur. Jagat 
Singh or Jagatman, the eighth in descent from Partap Rodr, removed 
to Muhabatjfur or Jagatnagar, which now forms the western suburb of Bhon¬ 
gaon. Another story runs that Partap was the first immigrant, and that he 
received half an anna in the rupee, known as a on all the collections, 
and that this gave him an income of Es. 6,000 a year. He founded Partab- 
pur, which remained the head-quarters of the family until the time of Dhar- 
mangad. All accounts agree that after Partab, the next great chief was 
Jagatman. The Bhongaon Kayaths, Chandhri Dhyan Das and his brother, 
the kantingo of the parganah, obtained for Jagatman the transfer of a num¬ 
ber of villages held by Chinirs and Mewatis, who had long been a source of 
anxiety to the local governors, from their lawless habits and their continued 
refusal to pay up the revenue. The Chirars refused to give possession of their 
villages, and Jagatman applied to the Kayaths for assistance. The Chauhans 
and the Kayaths joined their forces and attacked the Chirars, who had assem¬ 
bled with their wives and children to worship Gohardhani Devi at Jamaura, and 
1 See postea under Hisforr/. ^ Udai Bahm by tbe Eta and Etawa tradition. 
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slaughtered them without distinction of age or sex. This occurred on the first 
of Chait (pariwa badi Chait), Another story runs that Jagatman found great 
difficulty in managing the villages occupied by the Chirdrs, and one day walking 
out towards Bhongaon saw a fight between a sheep and a wolf on an old Jcliera 
near Bhongaon, in which the sheep was victorious. After consulting the astro¬ 
logers he built Jagatnagar on the hheray and taking counsel with the Kdyaths 
how to increase his power and possessions, it was agreed upon that the latter 
should by stratagem expel the Chirdrs and receive half their villages in reward. 
The Chirdrs were invited to a feast, and the combined Chauhdn and Kdyath forces 
attacked them, when they had w^ell drunk, and slaughtered all the males : they 
then secured all the pregnant women and the children, and barbarously murdered 
them also in cold blood. Hence the name clixighal-mdr^ or tale-bearer, given to the 
Bhongaon Kayaths to the present day. There can be no doubt but that the Chau- 
hau3 greatly added to their possessions in the time of Jagatman by the destruction 
of the Chirars, and that they were supported in this proceeding by the authorities 
of the time. There were 565 villages, one-half of which came to the Chauhdns and 
one-half to the Chaudhris ; the odd village of Jam aura, the scene of the murder, 
was equally divided between them, and here to the present day Kayaths own 
one-half and the Raja owns one-half. 

Jagatman retired from Jagatnagar to Asauli, where ho built auother fort, 
and subsequently occupied Mainpuri, and assumed the 
title of Raja, which had never before been borne by 
his family. A city soon sprung up under the protection of the fort, and 
Chaubes flocked to it from Muttra, Kayaths from Bhongaon, Saraugis from 
Karimganj and Kuraoli, Mdlis, Mewdtis, and the usual urban population, 
No historical facts worthy of notice are recorded of tlio family till the 
time of Dalip Singh, the fifth in descent from Jagatman, wlio in an en¬ 
counter with Bhuri Khdn, an officer of the Farnkhabad Nawdb, was defeat¬ 
ed, taken prisoner, and slain. His widows, on hearing of his disaster and 
death, committed which act of self-sacrifice is commemorated to the pre¬ 
sent day by yearly rites performed in a monumental building erected to per¬ 
petuate the memory of the dead. Jaswant Singh, successor to Dalip Singh, 
seems to have revived the prestige of the family, for we find him in 1749 A.D. 
busy in extending the city and founding Muhkamganj, now the most populous 
and commercial quarter of the town, .The name ‘ Muhkamganj’ was given in 
honour of his childless brother, Muhkam Singh. With Sultan Singh, Jaswant 
Singh’s successor, the direct line of descent was broken, for he died childless, 
and a collateral relative, Dalel Singh, was summoned from Angotha, in the 
Mainpuri parganah, to assume the headship of the clan. He was the reigning 
Raja at the accession of British rule, and dying in 1829, was succeeded by 
Raja Ganga Singh. During the life-time of Raja Ganga Singh a complete 


MainptiTi founded. 
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change came over tlie fortunes of the Louse. A protracted inquiry during the 
progress of settlement operations made by Mr. Edmonstone resulted in the Eaja 
being stripped of the management of upwards of 200 villageSj which had from 
old time been regarded as part of the territorial possessions of the family. The 
compensation given him in recognition of his talukaddri rights was a fixed per¬ 
centage on the assets of each village. In 1849, on the death of Ganga Singh, 
Narpat Singh succeeded to the headship of the elan. After a brief tenure of 
two years he also died. A dispute arose respecting the right of succession 
which was eventually decided in favour of Tej Singh, to the exclusion of his 
uncle, Bhawtini Singh, who appealed to the Privy Council from the order of 
exclusion. Whilst the appeal was pending the mutiny broke out. Tej Sing 
rebelled, the rdj was confiscated by Government, and ultimately bestowed on Bha- 
wfoi Singb, whose son, Baja Ram Partap Singh, is the present incum¬ 
bent.” 

Turning to the great ChauhAn house of Ibijor in the Eta district, we have a 

. separate set of traditions which may throw some light 

The Eta traditions. ^ . T 

on the Chauhan history. According to an account 

furnished me by the Raja of Rajor, Prithiraj, grandson of Dattak Deo, was suc¬ 
ceeded in 514 H. (1120 A.D.) by Elai or Rabi Mai, who reigned 14 years 5 
months and 7 daj^s and was succeeded by 



Y. 

M. 

D. 

Dnrjan, son of Rini Mai, 

I 

... H 

4 

14 

1 

Udai Mai, son of ahove. 

... 13 

T 

S 

1 

Jai Mai or Jodh Mai, son of above. 

... SB 

0 

IT 


Sikha Deo or Rii Pithora, Raja of Hansi, jpmndi Rao, co*Ba|R, 

(kiUedby Eutb-ud-diii,602H.=» 1205 A.D.). (killed 

Bhojraj, son of abore, went to Nimrina, 

I 

Bijairaj. 

I 

Awadh Ran Dfo, 

f " " 

lAkban Singh. Brahm Deo. 

I 1 

Sangat Deo had two wives Sndhram Deo. 

and twenty-one sons. [ 

Eao Cfaandrasen, founder of Chandwlr. 

From the chief wife of Sangafc Deo came Dhiraraj, and from the second wife 
came Lahaji, Punarji, and others. Disputes arose between the children of the 
two wives: Lah or Lahaji remained at Nimrana and Dhiraraj emigrated to 
Bilram, in the Eta district. Two younger brothers of Dhiraraj went to 
Kumaun, and one of these afterwards became Raja of Srinagar in Garhwil; 
one went to Dataktoli; three went to Nepal, where they founded the princi¬ 
palities of Tanham, SalijAna, and Palpathal; four went to Panjawara; two to 
the Kalapahar. where they founded the chieftainries of Biikkar and Sukkari, 
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elsewhere called Soiikra and Sonkri ; one, Sahesli Malji, -went to Bardr, one 
to Naichanak, one became R^o of Nada, one became Eao of Burara, and six 
died. Elliot gives a somewhat similar account of the dispersion of the elder 
sons of Sangat. He writes :—“ Two are said to have established principalitie* 
in the hills, one of which is now represented by the influential lords of Jamu ; 
two went to Sonkra Sonkri; one went to Khair : five to PachwAra ; from one 
the Shinrdm Jats are descended ; from another the Khoro Alflrs, and from 
another, it is said, the vagabond Bhauriyas (see Muzaffabhagae disteict). 
Sahesh Mai and Harsaran remained in the neighbourhood ofNimrdna. Bigha 
Eaja, the grandson of the former, established the name of Bighoto, the latter 
that of Dhundhoti. The country of the descendants of Lah is known as Bath. 
Air^the Ohauh^ns of this neighbourhood are known by the name of Alanpt 
(Anhalot).” The initial date given by the Baja for Prithiiftj’s decease, pre¬ 
suming that the great ChaulAn of Dohli is intended, is so incorrect that no 
reliance can be placed upon his chronology. 

Dhirardj accompanied by Jaichand and Gordkh Bao'‘, occupied tlio country 
around Bilrhm. “ Tughlik l^hdh, son of Fatli Klnin and grandson of Firoz 
Sbdh, destroyed Chandwdr, on which Baja Samant Son, the son of Raja Chandra 
Eta account of theorem Sen, went to Ohandrakot.” Tughlik Shhh reigned 
of tlie Chaiihdiichieftftinries. September, 1388, to February, 1389, but no 

mention is made of any expedition towards Cliandwdr.^ It would, however, 
appear that the Hindlis of the Dii&b espoused the cause of SultAii Muham¬ 
mad, who made Jalesar his head-quarters, and after the battle of Kundali 
(1389 A.D.), in which Abiihakr was victorious, they may have received some 
punishment at the hand of the conqueror. Dhirardj was succeeded in 
by K^shiraj, whose son was Indurraj, and his son was Bikraraa Deo. S^kit 
Deo, BOB of Bikrama Deo, founded Saldt, and having driven out the Dor 
Bajplits, took Rajor from the Brahmans and built a fort there also. Bdlbir, 
son of Abhi Bd-o, grandson of Siirang llao, the son of Gorakh Bao, left for 
Etiwa and settled in Piirt4bner, according to the Rajor tradition, and the 
descendants of Jaichand went to Marahra. To continuo the descent of the 
main line, Sakit Deo was succeeded by BenipAl, who was followed by 
Bhupai Deo. The last had two sons : Yahani Saluii, from whom the pre¬ 
sent house of Rajor is .descended, and Udai Farm or Udai Brahm, who 
went to Bbongaon and became Baja of Mainpuri. Another tradition 
makes the Eta Ohauhans come to Biirfim through Sambhal, in the 
Moradabad district, and that Prithir^j had seven sons, three of whom 
devoted themselves to a religious life, and the remaining four—^Asal, Ghtighe, 
Qh4tam, and Rdj —settled in SambhaL This account is similar to that given by 
the Jaunpur B4jkum4rs, and to one given by Sarfardz Khdn, who was formerly 

1 The genealogy of Gorakh R4o is given miea, p. 62 ^ JSlliofc, V,, 40. 
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a Rajkiimar, but with bis family was converted to Isblm^ and now bears the 
quasi caste-affix of Khanzadah. The Jaunpur tradition is^ however, improved 
upon in some places in Eta, and the fate of the seven sons of PrithiraJ is thas 
detailed:—Sakat Deo founded Biinim, a second went to Partapner, a 
third to Bhongaon, a fourth to Rapri-Chand, a fifth to Sumera Bais, a sixth 
to Khair-Chandans in the Aligarh district, and the seventh, Tarsanpal, was the 
ancestor of Bilram Singh, the fomider of Bilrara and of the Musaiman Chaii- 
l}4ns of Bilram. The most that can be gathered from these contradictory 
statements is the general acknowledgment they contain of a community of 
origin between the Rohilkhand and Dnab Chauhans, and the very indistinct 
character of the memories that survive regarding the history of individual 
houses, and which only by great concession can be said to contain even the 
germs of anything deserving the name of history. The Rajor and other 
branches of the Chauhan family settled in Eta are noticed in the account of 
the leading families of that district. According to the account of the origin of 
the Bhongaon and Etawa branches of the Chauhan stock, as given by the Raja 
of Rajor, Udai Branih, grand-father of Part4p Riidr, would be eighth in descent 
from Sangat Deo and eighteenth from Prithiraj ; and by placing the emigration 
of Udai Brahm about the middle of the fourteenth century, we have eighteen 
generations for 150 years by the Eta chronicles, a number more than sufficient 
to supply the gap already noticed. 

I nest come to the Etawa traditions. These begin with Raja Manik Eai, 
%vho ruled in Gimar, and thence extending his posses^* 
sions to Amnioti, finally settled in SSmbhsr. His 
family remained in Sambhar for 29 generations, and his successors were as 
follows:— 


Etawa traditions. 


S. Sakand. 

3. Badhr^j. 

4. KabMs- 

5. Bichhatar. 
e. Goel. 

7- Back. 

8. Frithiraj. 

S. Partab Singh. 

10. Nar Singh. 

11. Manifc Deo, 

Of Plithiraj (Xo. 


12. PrithiFaj, 

13. Harden. 

14. Karan Singh. 

15. Julkaran. 

16. Ahibaran. 

17. Kabrang. 

18. Nardeo. 

19. Pasdeo. 

20. 3^1 an!k Deo. 

21. Maliyaiiir. 

12) it is said that he extend 


22. lUl Singh. 

23. Kirat Singh. 

24. Syam Singh. 

25. Bijai Singh. 

26. Chandra Deo. 

27. Chachak Deo, 

28 . Bir Singh. 

29. Ba! Singh, 

3f». Ajaipal. 

j 31. Basdeo. 

his dominions towards the 


Ddkhin, and of Basdeo (No. 19) that he founded the city of Jalann near 
Bambhar. Manik Deo (No. 20) was a devout worshipper of the goddess Devi^ 
and in reward obtained possession of the salt mines at Bambhar. Ajaipil (No. 
SO) removed the seat of government to Ajmer, which he called after his own 
name. He is noted in Chauh4n annals for the great tank that he built in Ajmer, and 
for the great extent of his dominion, from Ajmer to Kiimaon, He was succeeded 
by his son Basdeo, and he by Prithir.ij, whose son Anangpal still further increased 
the Chauhan territory and built the fort of Turagarh, Then came Anitid Pa], Gadu 

a47 
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Pal, Kandu Pal, Bhairon P4!, Amv Gang, and Somesar Deo, whose son was the 
great Prithirdj, the conqueror of Dhanpdl, the Jd Ion Raja of Samad Sikhar, of 
Parm4ltlie Chandel Raja of Malioba, andof Juichand, the Rdthor Raja of Kano uj. 
Local traditionis precise in its aceouni of the groat hero. Ho was born^ on the ISth, 
of the dark half of Kiul-r in 1115 sanvat ( =sf 1058A. D.) He married Sdnj ukata, 
the daiia:hter of the E4thor chief, and six times defeated attempts made by the 
Tomar leaders, Qauri L41 and Sitari Ldl, to recover Dehhk In the soventh 
aq.iack, the Tomars, aided by the Muaalmdns, defeated Prithiriij, who died in 
1154 san, Karan Singh, a son of PrithirdJ, went to Indul and built a fort 
there and was succeeded by Hamir Singh, the founder of Rantanbhar in 1204 
san. He was followed by Udham Rdo, who built the fort of Manrin Mardwar. 
This prince had six wives, and by them eighteen sons. Chief amongst these, 
says the Partdpner chronicler, was Sumor Sab, and so great was his fame that 
the Dehli emperor gave him permission to expel the Meos from what 
now constitutes the districts of Oawnpore, Etdwa, Mainpuri, Eta, and 
Farukliabad. 

Sumer Sdh was successful and altogether annexed or founded ],162 
villages. In 1253 san. he settled in Etdwa, and three years afterwards 
built the fort. He brought with him a groat number of his friends and 

^ relations, and amongst tlnun was his younger brother, 

Brahm Deo, who had two sons: Deo Brahm, the 
founder of the Rajor family, and Rudr Partdp, the founder of the Bhon- 
gaon family. Another brother, Ajairdjchand, settled in Ohandaus, after¬ 
wards called Chandw^r, and others of his brethren proceeded to Nepal, 
Orissa, and other countries. He was succeeded by his son Jai Singh, 
and regarding him and his successors, whatever information I liavo been able to 
collect is ■ given under the Et4wa district. Each house makes the other a 
younger branch, but from all those stories it may safely bo gathered that the 
Chauh4as occupied the middle Da4b in force towards the Glf>se of the foin% 
teenth century. In the first place, the local genealogy must bo (xwroctod by 
adding to the date given for the death of Prithiraj (1154 = 1097 A.D.) 
the difference between it and the real date (1193 A.D.), or 96 years ; and allow¬ 
ance must also be made for the generations between Prithiriij and L4khansi 
omitted in the genealogy, and by this means we arrive at the middle of the 
fourteenth century for Sumer Sah, who was either a son or grandson of S4kat 
Deo, and may be identified with the Rai Sarwar who lived from 1392 to 1421. 
Banbirblian, father of Part4b Rudr, and great-grandson of Sikat Doo, was alive 
at Bhongaon in 1392 and had a reign of 40 years ; and Bit Singh Deo, the 
Tomar Rai of Gwaliar, who was a cotemporary and friend of the Chauhdns 

gir® fchQ story exactly as related to me by the bard of tbo Parfcdbner family, but it ia clear 
that 4^^tes can in no way be relied upon. Fritbxraj died, as already noted, in 1|93 A.D- 
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md Rathors of the middle Do% lived from 1375 to 1400 A.D. From ail 
these facts it may be safely gathered that the Chanharis occupied the portion 
of the Eta, Eiiwa, and Mainpiiri districts now held by them early in the 
fourteenth century^ and that the Chanhan chleflaiories of Chandwar, Mainpnrf, 
Rajor, and Partabner conid not have been firmly established much earlier than 
the middle of that ceninry, but towards the end they were the acknowledged 
rulers of the land and long remained independent. 

The greater portion of the Baniyas (7,433) belong to the Jaina sect, 
^ . some account of whom has been given under the Mu- 

B&niyas. t . mn . 

zairarnagar district. The principal divisions are the 
Agarwal (2,503), Miibnr (1,328), and Ajiidhiyabasis (1,263). Other divisions, 
represented in this district are the Barahsaini, Bohra, Bandarwar, Dhusar, 
Dasa, Ghoi, Kbandelwal, Maheshwari, M^rwari, Awadhija, PallewaJ, Parwa!^ 
and Rastaugi. The Agarwals are of the Jaina sect. The Bohras, as else¬ 
where explained, are Pallewal Brahmans who have devoted themselv^ to trade 
and usury. They came here from Marw4r, and now possess several villages. 
Loliiya Saraugis are numerous in Mainpuri itself. The Eastaugis have three 
divisions, none of which have linMa-pr'ini with the others: the Amethiya, In- 
drapariya, and ilauhariya. The Barahsainis come from Agroha, the home of 
the Agarwiils. Altogether the Baniya community is smaller and of less im¬ 
portance in this district than in most others of these provinces. 

The great bulk of the population is comprised amongst “ the other castes'’ 
of the census returns, and the following list i^ows their 

Otiicr c&s^jGS ^ 

names in alphabetical order and their numbers: — 


Ahir, 


123,358 

Jit 

l,.306 

Mocfai, 

19 5 

Bahelia, 

«•« 

J,725 


192 

Kat, 

§40 

Banjara, 

... 

564 

KiehMj 

72,898 


2,22' 

Banspiior, 

••• 

7 

Eabar, 

25.273 

Pasl, 

... 8 

Barlxai, 

... 

16,5S3 

Eam£ag:ar, 

n 

Patva, 

... 

Bari, 

... 

hm 

KaBjar, 

2J5 

Rivari, 

... 76 

BeHar, 

... 

7 

Eayatb, 

9,524 

Sikb, 

... f 

Bharbhlnja, 

... 

5,306 

KMkrob, 

8,818 

Soca:% 

4,692 

Bbat, 

•«* 

97 

Kbatik, 

1,95S i 

Tamoii, 

1,044 

Cliak, 

... 

280 

Khattrl, 

888 j 

Tawaif, 

8 

Cbam£r, 


103,193 

Kisan, 

670 

TeU, 

12,227 

Cbobdar, 


72 

Koli, 

17,160 

Tbatbera, 

223 

Barzi 

... 

3,952 

Kumba.r, 

20,659 

Bairigi, 

Bakir, 

6T2 

Dbanak, 

... 

13,5SI 

Kurmi, 

1,270 

‘ «‘6 

Phobi, 


1},8! i 

Lakbera, 

158 

GosMm, 

969 

Dbuna, 

... 

1,298 

Lodba, 

53,058 

Jogi 

... 1,862 

Gadaria, 

... 

28,047 

Lobar, 

3,643 

Tmgji, 

... 35 

Gbosi, 

Gujar, 

... 

5,227 

149 

Mabajaii 

Mitiroir, 

17,446 

66 

Karnatak, 

9 

HaJJam, 

... 

25,717 

Mali, 

1,297 



Halwai, 

... 

385 

MaBsb, 

21 

Total, 

... 5,82,378 


The Ahirs, in number and influence, form the characteristic element of the 
agricultural community. Including Ghosis (chiefly 
Miisalmans), they number 128,585 souls, or 16*8 per 
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cent, of the entire population. They belong to tlie Ndndbans division and 
comprise the following ’ got^^as in the district :— 

Phatak. Duur. Rawak Bliadosiya. 

Nigana. Kainarija. Lohngaya. Mal|j:oraya. 

daiwariya or Jarwariya. Karaiya. Angirah, Gaindua or Gudua. 

jbhnmar, Sondcie. Bhargade. Ghost 

Amongst these^ the Phataks claim the highest rank. Mr. G'rowse makes 
them Eajpiits and gives the following account of them “ There was a Raja of 
Chitor, of the Sisodhiya line of Rajputs, commonly designated the KatiraRana. 
His capital was attacked by the Emperor of Debli, and of tbo twelve gates 
j of the city, there was one, and one only, that held out to the end. 
When the invaders had retired, the Raja, to coinmomorato the signal bravery 

shown by the guard of the twelfth gate, issued a 

Settlement in Samuhan. . ±1 . i i 1 , i ii 

decree that they and their descendants should ever 
thereafter be distinguished by the name of Phatak. They profess to be 
actually descended from this Raaa by a dola marriage with the daughter of 
Digpdl, Raja of Mahaban, an Abir, and they are accordingly reckoned among 
the Abirs. From this marriage two sons were born, Bijai Singh and Hans- 
rdj ; the former abandoned his native diskict, and with a disorderly band 
of followers roamed the country till be came to Sanmhun, then in the 
hands of the Mewdtis, whom he dispossessed, and there established himself 
about the year 1106 sambaL The lands in the occupation of their descend¬ 
ants are still called the Samuhiin chaurdd. The family of Ilansrhj, the 
second son, settled at Khat Khera, in the vicinity of Hclili.’’ The settle¬ 
ment Officers write :Spreading from Samuhan, tho Phdtaks gradually 
established themselves along the banks of the Jumna, and from their strong¬ 
holds in these inaocessiblo regions invaded the territory to the north, whence 
driving out the aborigines, they appropriated to themselves nearly all 
that portion of the Shikohabad parganah lying between tho Sarsa and the 
Jumna. The lawless pursuits which drove the early Plultaks to take refuge 
in the ravines of the Jumna are still followed by tlicir descendants, who, al¬ 
though they cannot now rob and plunder in their ancient fashion with impu¬ 
nity, still are a source of great anxiety to the district atithorities, and are 
thorough recusants in paying the land revenue. About the middle of the cen¬ 
tury, their career of crime and violence received a sudden check by tho execu¬ 
tion of Kansuya, 0110 of their principal robber leaders. This villain conspired 
with his brother Kalyan and others to murder Mr. Unwin, tho Magistrate of 
Mainpuri, in revenge for the energetic measares of repression he had adopted. 
Having learnt that their intended victim was about to pay an official visit to 
their part of the country, the two brothers resolved to waylay him on the 
high road and cut him to pieces. It happened, however, that Mr. Unwin 

^ Brom a not« By Mr. Growse : to tBese may Be added Siwar, l^axaatlii, and Kanlcar. 
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gave up liis doU to an officer. Captain Aicocks, wlio was hastening back to 
rejoin his regiment before the expiry of his leave, and who started at the same 
time Mr. Unwin had intended. Kansnya and his brother in ambush wailed for 
the arrival of the doli between Bharaul and Ghiror, when fancying the travel-' 
ler was the Magistrate of Mainpuri, they rushed out and despatched the nn- 
fortnnate substitute before they perceived that he was the wrong man. At 
the trial, Kaly4n, Kansnya’s brother, turned king’s evidence, and Kansuya 
w^ convicted. His execution has exerted a salutary influence on the rest of 
his brotherhood. Strange to say, during the mutiny, under the inSuence of 
Rahim-ud-din Khan, tahsildar of Mustafahad, the Phataks remained for the 
most part loyal to the Government, and aided the Bharaul Ahirs in resisting 
the rebel Raja Tej Singh. They still persist in the crime of female infanticide, 
a practice which they have inherited from their Thakur ancestors. The 
Ph4taks are not numerous anywhere in the district except south of tie Saim. 
They, along with the other fifteen ^ goU ’ of their tribe, hold nearly one-lhird of 
the Shikohabad parganah, where the Ahir population is one-fourth of the whole, 
by far outnumbering any other caste. Of the remaining ten parganahs the 
Ahirs are numerically superior in six, in three, they are one of the principal 
classes, and only in one, Alipur Patti, are they poorly represented. They own 
about one-fifth of Mastafabad and fully one-eighth of Bamahal, where they 
formerly held Deoli under their chiefs Chanda and Banda, In the re¬ 
maining eight parganahs their possessions are comparatively small, but their 
property over the whole district amounts to one-eighth of the total area. The 
chief Ahir families in the district are those of Bharaul, Garha, Oriwar, and 
Harganpur in Shikohabad ; Kondar, Pilakhtar, and Pendhat in Mustafated; 
Kailaspnr in Bam4hal, and Gop4lpur and Balampur in KurdolL The Ahirs 
of Balampur came to Eta from Mainpuri and obtained twelve villages there 
and in Mainpuri, uis.,—Datpur, Amapnr, and Wailamai in Eta, and Gopalpur, 
Balampur, Dukpur, Hirapur, Nadi-ki-Uagla, Mai, Kunjpur, NAndpur, and 
Ghani in Mainpuri. 

The Kachhis are excellent cultivators and claim descent from Kachhwiha 
Th4kurs by a slave-girl. They are numerous here 
and comprise 9*52 per cent, of the total population, and 
too numerous in other districts to allow of any credit being attached to the 
tradition current concerning their origin. They say that they are the same 
with the Kisans and Kunbis of other districts. They own a few villages in 
Mainpuri, Bhongaon, and Kishni-Fabiganj, but altogether only 0*02 per cent, 
of the total area. Like the Lodhas, they are more successful as cultivators 
^ than as landowners. The Lodhas are found in every 

parganah and comprise seven per cent, of the total 
papulation. Their possessions are largest in Mastafabad and Bhongaon, but 
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Chamars, 


Chirars. 


they also hold land in Sliikohabad, Kishni, Barndhal, and Mainpuri. In 1840, 
they owned 2*38 per cent, of the whole area, and now have only 1*34 per cent. 
The Chamars form the bulk of the labouring population and only own one-quar¬ 
ter of a village as proprietors. The greater portion of 
the low artisan class, such as shoemakers, bricklayers, 
coolies and masons belong to this caste. They comprise 13*4 per cent, of the 
entire population. Chobddr is the name given to the few ChitArs who are 
itill found in the district. Their destruction by the Chauhdns has already 
been noticed, and, strange to say, several of those 
who still remain are chobdArs or javelin-men of the 
Hajas of Mainpuri, and hence their new name. They were in possession of the 
country from Patiali to Etawa when the ChauhAns came, and say that they 
were Gablets, but they are not recognized as Thakurs by any Kshatriyaclan, and 
their manners and customs resemble in every respect the lower classes of 
Hindds. The earthen vessels found so often in many hlieras or mounds are 
said to have belonged to the ChirArs. Mi\ Growse says that they are landhol¬ 
ders in MAnikpur, KurAoli, and Jeonti, and arc found in small numbers in 
Bhongaon, SAhibgauj, Fariikhabad, Chhibramau, and Budaon. The SonArs 
of Bhongaon, too, claim a liijput origin and say that they settled there from 
Kanau] some 1,500 years ago. The Teli or oil-presser caste of Bhongaon, 
usually considered as one of the lowest of all castes, say that they were origin¬ 
ally RAthors of Kanauj. 

The family of Kanji Mai, hereditary kAnungo of parganah RApri, under the 
Kiinungocs of Shikob- MusalmAns, is one of some note in parganah Shikoh- 
abad and possessed considerable landed property there. 
The iMsh mahal and other buildings erected by this family arc scattered over 
the parganah. Sadasukh LAI removed from PartAbpur, in parganah Mustaf- 
abad, to Shikohabad. RAi Angad RAi, also of this family, founded Angadpur, 
but of their large estates they now hold only fifteen villages in parganahs 
Mustafabad and Shikohabad. The village of Ghairi and others were granted 
to LAla Chhanga LAI for his services in the mutiny. When the parganah of 
Mustafabad was separated from Shikohabad, MukhlAl Singh, son of Sadasukh 
LAI, was appointed kAnuugo, and numerous members of the fatnily are still in 
high employ under Government in this and other districts. The KAyaths, though 
few in number, possess twelve per cent, of the villages comprising the district. 
They cannot be looked on as colonists^ since they have not occupied any paf- 
tieular tract, but must be considered as the descendants of single adventurers 
who acquired for themselves landed property. The Klmre and Dusare ah of the 
Saksena branch are represented both hero and in BtAwa, The principal families 
are those of Bhongaon, Madanpur, Shikohabad, Ghiror, KurAoli, and Bewar, 
fromwhom most of the kAndngoes and many of the patwAris have been selected. 
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Khatris. 


Musalmans. 


Tka Khatris hare here &yegotra$: the Panjabi, Dehliwil, Lahori, PurHja, and 
Agarwal. Kone of these either marrj or eat together, and 
have only lately immigrated from the Fanj^b and the 
west. Their pnrohiis are invariably Brahmans of the Sarasvat division and eal 
with their clients fgq/amdn}. They call themselves descendants of the RajpdS 
clan of Kshatrijas. Others say that they are the offspring of the marriage of a 
Sndra father with a Rajput mother. When Parasuiama was extermiiiatiBg the 
Kshatrijas, a pregnant girl escaped from the massacre and took refuge with a 
Sarasut Brahman. He gave her shelter, and when asked by the pursuers con¬ 
cerning her said she was his cook (khatriU) and to prove it ate bread from her 
hand.” This tradition is held to explain the origin of the name and of the 
peculiar custom of the purohit and client eating together. In many respects 
the Khatris have observances similar to those practised by the Jats, and use 
the $ehra instead of the m&r at marriages. They say that Nanak Shih and 
nearly all his successors were Khatris, and show great reverence to Kanak ShdM 
fakirs and their doctrine. Many of them profess to be of the way of the Sikhs. 
The Musalmans comprise only 5'd3 per cent, of the total population and 
in the census of 1872 were distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (20,851), Sayyids (2,589), Mughals (387), and 
Pathdns (11,195), while 5,921 were entered without specincation of descent. 
The parganahs of Shikohabad and Mustafabad contain about one-half of the 
entire Moslem population. In Shikohabad, the Shaikhs of Asua and SarAi- 
Bhartara are the most important. The former say that they came from Heraf^ 
where their ancestor, Samit Alsar, had ^jdgir from the Khalifa Usman. In the 
year 396 H. (1{X)5 AD.) Khwijah Abu Ismail was 
head of the family. One of bis descendants, Sharf-nd- 
(lin, set ont for Dehli, and his wife was delivered of a son on the way, at tha 
village of Marwal, and was named Badr-ud-din. This son became a noted 
personage and is bononred as a saint at Bamawa, Sbaikbpura, and Mubirdi- 
ahad. It is said,” writes Mr. Growse, that the Emperor Akbar wished to 
make this Badr-ud-din his wazir, but this honour he declined, being entirely 
devoted to a religious life. In 788 H. (1386 A. D.) he removed to Rapri/ which 
he named Masturabad, and received from Akbar a grant of 12^ villages; other 
rent-free tenures were granted to the family by Jahangir and by Sikandar 
Lodi, when Hasan Khan Datani (Lohani) was local governor. Nasir-ud^in, 
son of Badr-ud-din, was also considered a saint of high repute, and his family 
have always been held in consideration. Other branches of the family are 
still living at Jalna, Barnd.wa, and Nizamptir.” The Sayyids and Shaikhs -of 
^ It need hardly be noted that the dato are impossible. Akbar reigned 155§-1603 A.B. 
Hasan Khan Lohani (not Datani) was governor of Rapri 1414-4'} A. D. Sharf-ad-din is possibly 
the same as the Shaikh Sharf-ud-dm Mnnyari, who died in the beginning of the fifteenth centary., 
Altogether the account of his saiotship of Asua requires verification and examination. 


Shaikhs of Asua. 
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Khatris. 


Mosalmans. 


Tka Khatris hare here ^yegotrm : the Panjabi, Dehliw&l^ Lahori, PnrMja, and 
Agarwal. Kone of th©^- either marry ore&ttogether,and 
have only lately immigrated from the Panjlb and the 
west Their pnrohiis are invariably Brahmans of the Sarasvat division and eal 
with their clients (gajumdn). They call themselves descendants of the Rajpdt 
clan of Kshairijas. . Others say that they are the offspring of the niarriage of a 
Sndra father with a Rajput mother. When Parasurama was exterminating the 
Kshatriyae, a pregnant girl escaped from the massacre and took refuge with a 
Sarasut Brahman. He gave her shelter, and when, asked by the pursuers con¬ 
cerning her said she was his cook (khatrilt) and to prove it ate bread from her 
hand.’’ This tradition is held to explain the origin of the name and of the 
peculiar custom of the purohit and client eating together. In many respects 
the Khatris have observances similar to those practised by the Jats, and um 
the sehra instead of the m&r at marriages. They say that Nanak SiAh and 
nearly all his successors were Khatris, and show great reverence toKanak SbiM 
fakirs and their doctrine. Many of them profess to be of the way of the Sikhs. 

The Musalmans comprise only 5’33 per cent, of the total population and 
in the census of 1872 were distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (20,851), Sayyids (2,589), Mughals (387), and 
PatMns (11,195), while 5,921 were entered without specincation of descent. 
The parganahs of Shikohabad and Mustaftibad contain about one-half of the 
entire Moslem population. In Shikohabad, the Shaikhs of Asua and Sar&i- 
Bhartara are the m'ost important. The former say that they came from Hera^ 
where their ancestor, Samit Alsar, had ^jdgir from the Khalifa Hsmaa. In the 
year 396 H. (1005 AD.) Ehw^jah Abu Ismail was 
head of the family. One of his descendants, Sharf-ud- 
din, set out for Dehli, and his wife was delivered of a son on the way, at the 
village of Marwal, and was named Badr-ud-din. This son became a noted 
personage and is honoured as a saint at Bamawa, Shaikhpura, and Mubarak- 
abad. It is said,’^ writes Mr. Growse, that the Emperor Akbar wished to 
make this Badr-ud-din his wazir, but this honour he declined, being entirely 
devoted to a religious life. In 788 H. (1386 A, D.) he removed to Rapri/ which 
he named Masturabad, and received from Akbar a grant of 12J villages; other 
rent-free tenures were granted to the family by Jahangir and by Sikandar 
Lodi, when Hasan Khan Datani (Lohani) was local governor. Nasir-ud^in, 
son of Badr-ud-din, was also considered a saint of high repute, and his family 
have always been held in consideration. Other branches of the family are 
still living at Jalna, Barndwa, and Nizamptir.” The Sayyids and Shaikhs ef 

^ It need hardly be BOted that the dates are impossible. Akh&r reigned 1556-1605 A. A 
Hasaa Khaa Lohaai (not Datani^ was governor of Rapri 1414-4'} A, D. Sharf-ad-dm is possibly 
the same as the Shaikh Sharf-nd-dm MuBjari, who died in the bcglnBing of the fifteenth century., 
Altogether th® account of Ms saintship of Asua requires verification and examination. 
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tdok ill© child and broaght him np^ and eTentnally he became a disciple of th© 
great Vaishnara teacher R4manand. His disciples say that he lived for three 
hundred years, from H49 to 1449 A.D,, but; from a comparison of the time’ 
when Nanak Shah began to preach and Raminand Sonrished, the early part of 
the fifteenth century may be taken as the time during which he lived. 

According to one account Kabir was originally named Jndni, the knowing 
or wise^ and like the Kayath disciple of the Muallims of Karhal (see Kabhal)| 
it was long disputed whether he was a Musalman or a Hindu. It is said that 
a dispute arose concerning the disposal of his body, and during its progress 
Kabir himself appeared, and desiring them to look under the cloth that covered 
his remains, they fonnd only a heap of flowers. Ban4r or Birsingh, Raja of 
Benares, removed one-half of these to Benares and burned them there at the 
Kabir Ohanra. Bijli Kh&n Path&n erected a tomb over the ofiier portion at 
Maghar near Gorakhpur^ where Kabir had died, and this latter pla(» was endow-f' 
ed with several villages by Mansur Ali Khan of Ondh. Chaura at Benares and 
Maghar now divide between them the devotions of the sect. The KaMr PantMs 
consider all outward observances as of no importance : they have no mantra^ 
no fixed form of salutation, and no peculiar dress. Mahants wear a small skull¬ 
cap, and the frontal marks Tvhere worn are those of the Vaishnavas, ora streak 
of gopichandana on the nose. A necklace and rosary of tuhi beads are also 
worn, and many members conform outwardly to the precepts of the Vaishnava 
sect, according to the advice of the founder:— 

Sah se hiliye, sab se mitiye^ sab ka lijiye nSM 
Hdnji ham ji sab se kijiye^ basiye apne gmmf* 

Associate and mix-with eTeryane and take tlie luraie 0f ill, 

Agfree on erery thing with ereiy oii% and lire withm jonr town." 

The writings of the sect occur in the form of dialogues and profess to be 
the utterances of KaMr himself^ or the report of them made by his disciples. 
Wilson gives a long list of the acknowledged writings which are wTitten in the 
nsnal forms of Hindi verse, the doha^ chxupai^ and samaL A few SdkMsj. 
Sahdas, and Rehhtasy^ writes Wilson, with the greater portion of the Mjaky 
constitute their acquirements; these, however, they commit to memory and 
t^uote in argument with singular readiness and happinms of appliottaon*. The 
gosMhisy or disputations of Kabir, with those opposed to him, as Gorakhnithy 
Edminand, and, even in spite of chronolofiry, with Muhammad himself, are not 
read till more advanced, whilst the Sukh Nidhany whiSi is the key to the whole, 
and which has the singularity of being qnite clear and intelligible, is only 
imparted to those pupils whose studies are considered to approach perfection.”. 
Bhagodas compiled the Bijah, which is more of a controversial nature than a 
treatise on the doctrines of the sect itself. Its obscure and dogmatical style 
makes it impossible to gather from it what are the real doctrines of Kabir. JH 
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continually alludes to the deceits of M^ya, the spirit of error or delusion, to 
the errors of other sects and the superiority of their own. The Sakhis coinpriEe 
pithy sentences containing some dogmatic moral or religious truth. The Sukli 
Nidh&n professes to contain the conversation of Kabir with Dharmadas, his 
chief pupil, and was composed by Srutgopiil, the first of KuUr’s disciples. 
They admit but one god of ineffable purity and irresistible wi-'^dom, who has a 
body formed of the five elements and is endowed with the three gunas^ or 
qualities of being. He is free from human defects, but in all other respects 
does not differ from the or perfect man. JMan when perfect is god’s 

living resemblance, and after his death he unites with God, and both form the 
substance of eveiything that has life. The paraniapuruHha was alono for 
seventy-two ages, and, at length, felt a desire to renew tlio world, whi(?li desire 
became manifest in a female form in Maya or dclasiom The result of the 
union was the Hindu triad, who deceived and overborne by their mother, begat 
on her Sfeaswati, Lakshmi, and Uma. These married the triad, Brahma, 
Yishnu, and Siva, and MdyadopartiHgtoJaw41a?n ukhi, left to her three sons and 
their wives the task of spreading the errors that she taught them. It is the 
falsehoods of Mdya and the criminal acquiesceiico of turn sons that Kablr con¬ 
tinually attacks, and his disciples represent that to know Kablr in his real form 
is the only real object of Worship. Life is sacred amongst them honco humanity 
is inculcated, truth is honoured, and retirement from worldly affairs and 
obedience to the guni, or spiritual preceptor, ate both inculcatod as necessary 
for happiness hero and for the avoidance of transmigration hereafter. There 
are twelve divisions of the sect, but the most important in those provinces is 
that wdiich holds the Otiaura at Boixaros, which is presided over by the descend¬ 
ants of Snitgopal, the author of the Sukh JSidfuta Tiio same division has 
establishments at Jagarnath and Lvviirka and manages the affairs of the sarmkdh 
at Maghar. Both Balwant Singh and Ohait Singh of Benares were patrons of the 
Chaura shrine, and it is said that upwards of 000 Kal.ir Panthi faHrsmoi 
to assemble at the great meld instituted by iho laitcr Rnja. 

The Nanak Shdhiaro followers of the groat Sikh roformer and are 
l?&aak divided into seven classes, all of which acknowledge 

Kftnak as their first instruetor. Tho Udd f i profess 
complete indifference to wordly matters and usually live in mngatQ or monasteries, 
hut they also travel about to places of pilgrimage. They liavo a vow of poverty, 
but solicit no alms, and usually allow their hair and beard to grow, and have 
no peculiar dross. They are usually celibates and pass thoir time in reading 
and expounding the Adi granth and DiIb FddAiduAAgpunth. This sect was 
founded by Dharrnaebaud, grandson of Kanak. Tho doclTiiK! taught by Kiumk 
differed little from that of KaMr or from that of the Hindu*) in general. “ The 
whole body of poetical and mythological fiction was retained, whilst the liberation 
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of ths snirll: from tlie delasire deceits of M.-ija, and its purification bj acts 
ofbenevobaca and self-demalj so as to make it identical eTen in life with ite 
divine soiireej were the great objects of the devotee. Associated with these 
notions was great chariness of animal life, whilst with N&nak, as well as with 
Kalir, universal tolerance was a dogma of vital iinportance, and both laboured 
to persuade Eiudii3 and Maliammadans that the onlj essential parts of 
their respective creeds were common to both, and that they should discaid. 
the varieties of practical detail, or the corroptions of their teachers for 
the worship of the one only Supreme, vvlietber he was termed Allah or 
Hari.” The other six divisions of the Kanak Panthis are the Ganj-Bakshis, 
Eamrayis, Siithra-Sahibs, Govind Singhis, Nirm41us, and Nagas. The names 
of the two first are derived from the names of their founders, and they are 
not often found in tliese provinces. The Eamr^jis look to Tegh Bahadur 
as their founder, and are wanderers and mendieaDts. They make a per¬ 
pendicular black streak dowm the forehead and <^riy two small bladi 
sticks, about half a yard long, which they clash together when asking alms. 
The Govind Singhis are the members of the political union of the Sikh 
nation. Guru Govind devoted his followers to steel, and hence the worship 
of the sword, to be devoted against all who opposed them. He allowed 
Lis followers to grow their hair and eat all flesh except that of kine. 
He invited all castes to join him, and enjoined a blue dress as a distinguishing 
mark. At the same time, the Hindu deities and the legends concerning them 
are retained, their festivals are observed, and Brahmans are reverenced. The 
Jlirmalas, or ‘ strdoless,’ resemble the Udasis, but are celibates and soMtoy. 
The Kagas or Kangas are naked followers of the Ninak Panihii^ but they are 
said not to follow the profession of arms like the Yaishnava and Shaiva N%as. 

Altogether in Mainpuri the Taishimvas are fairly represented by the Sri 
Sampradajis or Ramanujas, the E^manandis or Ramavats, the Brahma Sana^ 
pradajis or lladhw4elmri^, the SanakaJi Sampradayis or Nimavats, the Kabir 
Panthis and Dadu Panthis. The Sliaivas are represented by the great mass 
of the Rajput population and mendicants of the Avadhiita, Jogi, Bukhara, 
Sannjasi, and Bralimachdri orders. The Saktis are chiefly found amongst the 
Banijas atid Kayatbs and the mendicant orders of Vamacimris and Kdnehu- 
iijas. The great mass of the Hiudiis, however, understand little about the 
distinctions of sect, and confine their observances to simple offerings at the 
shrine of Debi or of Mahadeo, or of some local saint like Jokhija of Pendhat 
(q. r.), and this with certain purificatory observances is aU the religion that 
they possess. 

In every caste and occupation there are usually certain persons to whom 

the coromnnitv look up to settle all disputes which 

QuBlmn, . , 1 i i-L 

may arise regarding caste obserTances amongst tno 
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of the snirll from the delusive deceits of Miija, and ih puriieation bj acts 
of bensvolenca and self-denialj so as to make it identical e¥en in life with ita 
divine soiiresj were ike great objects of the devotee. Associated with these 
Tsotions was great cliarioess of animal life, whilst with N&nak, as well as witis 
Kalir, universal tolerance was a dogma of vital importance, and both laboured 
to persuade Mindm and ATaliammadans that the onij essential parts of 
their respective creeds were common to both, and that tbej should discarf. 
the varieties of practical detail, or the corruptions of their teachers for 
"the worship of the one only Supreme, whether he was termed Allah or 
Bari.” The other six divisions of the Kanak Panthis are the Ganj-Bakshis, 
Eamrayis, Sutlira-Sahibs, Govind Singhis, Nirm4lus, and Nagas. The names 
cf the two first are derived from the names of their founders, and they are 
not often found in these provinces. The Eamriyis look to Tegh Bahadur 
as their founder, and are wanderers and mendieanfe. They make % pec- 
pandiciilar black streak down the forehead and carry two mBmll black 
sticks, about half a yard long, which they clash together when asking alma. 
The Govind Singliis are the members of the political union of the Sikh 
nation. Guru Govind devoted his followers to steel, and hence the worship 
of the sword, to be devoted against all who opposed them. He allowed 
his followers to grow their hair and eat all flesh except that of hine. 
He invited all castes to join him, and enjoined a blue dress as a distinguishing 
mark. At the same time, the Hindu deities and the legends concerning them 
are retained, their festivals are observed, and Brahmans are reverenced. The 
Hirmalas, or ‘stainless/ resemble the Udasis, but are oelll^tes and soKto 
The Nagas or Kangas are naked followers of the l^inak Panlhis, but they 
said not to follow the profession of arms like the Taishnava and Shaiva Nigas. 

Altogether in Maiupuri the Taishisavas are fairly represented by the Sri 
Sampradayis or Raminuias, the Eimauandis or Ramavats, the Brahma Sam^ 
pradajis or iladhwiclmrist, the Sanakiii Sampradayis or Nimavats, the Kabk 
Panthis and Dadu Panthis. The Shaivas are represented by the great mass 
of the Eajpdt population and mendicants of the Avadhdta, Jogi, Sukhara, 
Saiinjasi, and Bralimachtiri orders. The Saktis are chiefly found amongst the 
Banijas and Kayaths and the mendicant orders of Vamdciiaris and Kdachu- 
lijas. The great mass of the Hindus, however, understand little about the 
distinctions of sect, and confine their observances to simple offerings at the 
shrine of Dehi or of Miihacle <>5 or of some local saint like Jokhiya of Pendhat 
(g. r.), and this with certain purificatory observances is all the religion that 
they possess. 

In every caste and occupation there are usually certain persons to whom 

the cornmunitv look up to settle all disputes which 
Cast9ms. . i 21, 

may arise regarding caste oDsexvances amongst tne 
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bread are eaten with urd. The bread is baked on the fire and tbe urd is boiled. 
All present junior in age and brotherhood to the deceased, with the exception of 
those whose fathers are alive, shave off all their hair except the chutiya or scalp- 
lock. On the eleventh day, the Mahabrahmans receive presents, and with all 
the family are present at a fes^t at which an image of the deceased, seated on 
a chdrpdi and with the clothes on that he was accustomed to wear in life, occupies 
the principal place. The Mahabrahman takes some water, a few grains of rice 
and a pice, and places them in the hands of the eldest son or nearest relation 
of the deceased, whilst he himself reads the portions of the ritual relating to 
death. When the reading of the service is over, the son allows the water to 
fall on the ground, while the Mahabraman then places a hand on his shoulder 
and says : -^^Tour father has gone to heaven (smrga)j'^ and this concludes the 
ceremony. The Mahibrabman takes the clothes placed on the charpai as Ms per¬ 
quisite. On the thirteenth day after deatih the final ceremoni^ take place^ which, 
consist of a feast to thirteen Brahmdns and presenting them with a Iota, 
shoes, &C. Until this is done a light is kept burning every night in an earthen 
vessel which is usually suspended from a piped tree, and is intended to give 
some comfort to the troubled soul until the days of purification are complete 
and it may retire to rest, 

The first fifteen days of Kuar are specially dedicated to the memory of the 
.dead. Those who can afford it devote a separate day to each deceased person, 
but generally one day alone is set aside, and this is usually intended to represent 
the day on vrhich the father of the head of the house died. Prayers are then 
offered for deceased relations to the third generation, and then for the blood 
relations of the father and mother. Food made of boiled rice and milk mixed 
with sugar is made up into halls, and Ganges water, tulsi leaves, and honey, are 
used in the attendant ceremonies. A ball for each departed ancestor is then 
placed by the head of the family on a platter made of the leaves of the dhah It 
is the duty and privilege of the head of a family to perform all the necessary 
rites under the instructions of his purohit, who sits close by with the ritual 
before him and directs the ceremonies. The balls are finally thrown into some 
river or tank, and the proceedings wind up with a dinner to the Brahmans, 
who also receive certain presents. Amongst the lower classes, such as COiamars, 
Kolis, and Dlianaks, plain cakes of unleavened bread are made, and when they 
have been hardened in the fire, they are broken up and placed in an earthen 
Tessel containing butter-milk (mdtha)^ and the compound (kagaur) thus 
formed is spread upon dhdk leaves and is afterwards thrown away where the 
crows may eat it. While spreading the compound on the dhak leaves, the 
bead of the house makes a separate heap for each of his deceased relatives, and 
if he has the means, closes the ceremonies with gifts to mendicants. A 
JBrahman will not enter the, house, of a Cham.ar, Dhobi, Dhanak, Bhangi, Teli 
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Kori, MnMjfiR (caste^ not trade) or Baheliya, but will visit Kdchhis, Lodhas, and 
Ahirs. High-caste Hindiis will not eat bread made with water except in a 
chauk or market-place, but will eat bread baked in glii or milk in any place. 
Oakes made with ghi or milk are called ^pdk hir^^ and can be carried on a journey 
bj any man of fiiir caste and be eaten by all. 

The houses throughout the district are chiefly built of mud, but are good 
and roomy and fully answer their purposes. Bricks 

Habitations. __ . , - >1 t 

are seldom used except whore the site lies near some 
ancient hliera marking the position ol‘some old city, and which is usually full of 
bricks, and in the better parts of the towns. Some rude attempts at orna¬ 
mentation is made in carving the door-posts and using coloured white-wash 
in representing flowers and animals, but, as a rule, little regard is paid to effect, 
or even to comfort, and economy or strength are the inolives which usually 
guide the builder, A kuclicha or earthen house built without skilled labour 
costs from one hundred to two hundred rupees, and a pukka house varies from 
two hundred up to five hundred rupees. The census returns of 1872 show that 
there were 91,696 enclosures amongst the 3,750 inhabited sites in the district, 
and that there were 150,888 houses, giving 2-2 inhabited sites to each square 
mile and 204 persons to each site, 54 enclosures to each square mile, eight 
persons to each enclosure, 88 houses to each square mile, and five persons to 
each house. Hindus occu])ied 85,827 enclosures, Musalmiins owned 5,841, and 
Christians owned 28. The distribution of the houses was as follows 



Hindus. 

i 

Huaalm&ns. 

Christians. 

1 

Total. 

HotjBes built with skilled labour ... 

s,oso 

837 

37 

4,844 

Houses built with mud ... 

13S,089 

9,953 

S 

146,044 

Total 

142,069 

1 

8,780 

39 

610,888 


If we except the Kir&r buildings at Labhaua and Shikohabad, there are no 
structures of any architectural merit in the district. Bijui Singh has built a 
house of bl.ck kunkur near Mustafabad wdiich has a subsstantial comfortable 
appearance, but, as a rule, there are few buildings of any kind altogether built 
with masonry and most of those entered as built with skilled labour in the cen¬ 
sus returns are what are known huchcha-puhka buildings, built of sun-dried 
or baked bricks laid in mud. 

i?ryVa,yoaV, maize, barley, and gram form the staple food of the lower 
classes, and wheat and ddl or split pulse, with various 
condiments, the usual food of the better classes. Most 
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|»r5ons buy the grain wliole and hare it ground in the usnal qnera or chaki by 
liandj at a cost of one anna for sers (five pukka sers). A labourer in heavy 
work will eat from one h> one and a half sers a day, and this is usually taken 
at one meal, between noon and three o’ clock, and only a little chahena or patched 
grain in the evening. A woman will take thr^quarters tliis amount and child¬ 
ren one-half, so that two adults and two children take on an average 2| 
sers of grain of all kinds per diem, at. a cost of abont Hs. 2*8 per mensem. 
The food is varied in season gkuiydns or yams, potatoes, latikas or pump¬ 
kins, leaves of the sarson, pdlak and gram plants, and various vegetables, and 
condiments. Gur and glii are much used by the better classes, who have nsmlly 
two meals a day and indulge in sweetmeats, cakes (pdris), and the various 
preparations of milk in their meals. There is nothing peculiar in the dress of 
any class in the district, nor in the sources of their cloth supply. 

The language in use is the ordinary Hindi, with perhaps a few slight peai- 

Harities in promiociation. Thus ^ o’ is thegeneral vowel 
Xjuagna^e. . , , 

termination and supplants ail others. Initial and 

*y’ are turned into as in juh, jih for wiihj yih, and a short is used for short 

as ^jJiigra^ for ^jhagra.^ The use of the abjad may be noticed here. Each 

of the twenty-eight letters of the Urdu alphabet which have an Arabic origin 

has a certain numerical value attached to it ranging from 1 to 1,000, and 

in most Muhammadan inscriptions the date is given 
The abjad. . ^ 

in these letters. The letters taken in order form eight 

Arabic words;— Abjad, Tiaimz, haii, kalaman, snafas, karashat, zamg, 

hence the reckoning by these is said to be according to the c%W. The letors^ 

with their values, are as follows :— 


200 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 SO 20 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

1,000 900 800 700 600 500 400 300 

i ^ ^ ^ ^ ji 

The third line in the inscription on the mosque in the Hiug-ki-ffl^odi at 
Agra runs as follows :— 

wrote the date of its erection—* Behold the moaque of Yakdt is like a Koran,**'. 

The value of the letters in the last half of the line make up the 
date 1123 H.: thus 3, 6,40, 90,8, 80,40,60, 3, 4, 10, 1, 100, 6,400, 2, 50, 20, 
200—1123. The monument to Gunna Begam at Ndrabad, near Dholpur, con* 
tains the inscription sT—^ Alas! sorrow for Gnnna Begam!’—and tlie let¬ 

ters make up the year 1189 H., the date of her death. Similarly numbers are 
used to represent words ; thus 70, 7,10, and 7 make up or ‘ dear.’ 
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One of the first steps taken in conecfcion with edacation in this district was 
the report on the actual state of the indigenous schools 
drawn up by Mr. Raikes in 1848. This was a part of 
a general movement for the improvement and the increase of the number of 
schools throughout these provinces, and resulted in the establishment of tahsili 
schools and of halkabandi or village schools in 1850. The returns of 1848 
show that there were then in the district^ 152 schools attended by 1,149 pupils, 
of whom 956 were The number of male children of a school-going 

age was 53,317 (one-twelfth of the population), or only 2*15 per cent., and each 
school had only an average attendance of seven boys. There were 79 towns 
and villages with schools and 1,380 without schools. Of the 152 schools, 86 
were purely Persian and in 66 Hindi was taught. Ten of the Persian schools 
were in Mainpuri itself, and the attendance at these schools throughout the whole 
district was 625 boys^ of whom 190 were Musalm4ns4 Three of the Hindi 
schools were in Mainpuri city, and throughout the district these schools had 
524 pupils, of whom only three were Musalmfins. Of the Hindu pupils taken 
as a whole, Brahmans numbered 228, Rajpdts, 89 ; Kftyaths, 355 ; Saniyas, 
185, and the remainder comprised Ahirs and Kiv&vs (42) and other castes. 
** The general feeling in the district,” writes Mr. Raikes, was unfavourable 
to literary pursuits even of the most humble and practicable character. The 
Baja of Mainpuri and most of his family were utterly uneducated. Nc 
encouragement was given to either Persian or Hindi schools by the more 
important zamind^rs. Knowledge was valued more by the middling classes that 
by the higher, who had not to earn their livelihood.” The indifference felt b} 
the Bajputs aud Ahirs, who form the characteristic element of the population, is 
shown by the small number of them attending school (101). There was om 
missionary school in operation for four years, and in it English, Persian, anc 
Hindi were taught. The zila school was opened in 1867. The Anglo-verna¬ 
cular school entered in the returns for 1860-61 belonged to the American Presby¬ 
terian Mission, but is no longer aided: that entered in 1870-71 is a school sup¬ 
ported by the Raja of Kur^ioli, and one has since been established at Shikohahad 
The Raja of Kurdoli also aids in the support of nine female schools in villages 
belonging to his clan (Rdthor) with an attendance, in 1873-74, of 182 girls 
The vernacular in general use is Hindi, The zila school is provided with a 
good building, with a hoarding-house attached, and advanced students proceed 
to the Agra college. A local committee was appointed in 1872, and the super¬ 
vision of education in the district is now placed under the Inspector of the second 
or Agra Circle in concert with the local committee. Efforts arc being made tc 
induce the indigenous schools to accept of Government aid, and thus allow oi 
tjie introduction of regular supervision and improved instruction. The progress 

^Including six pargauabs sinoo transferred to Eta. ^ 
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made has been very great, for if we estimate that in 1848 there were 128 indi¬ 
genous schools, with an attendance of 896 pnpik for the district as it now stands^ 
we have now (1874-75) 328 schools, attended by 8,872 pupils. ISie American 
Mission school has now an attendance of 165 boys, and its one unaided and ten 
aided female schools are attended by 194 girls. I omit the census returns of 
education as of no practical value, and give the returns of the De|artn 3 ent of 
Public Instruction for three years :— 

JEdumtional Statistics of tlie Mainpuri District, 
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There are no literary or political societies, and the only Ohriatian settlement 
.clusters around the mission station in Deopura. There is but one printing 
press, and this is in the town of Mainpuri and prints only in the vernacular. 

The post-office statistics for three years in the last decade are shown in the 
Po»t-offlee. following table 
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In addition to the above, receipts, in 1860-61, from staging bungalows amount¬ 
ed to Es. 311 and the expenditure to Rs. 179 ; the receipts from service postage 
te Ks. 9,356 and tho expenditure to the same amount, making a total receipts 
©f Es. 19,376. 

There are nine imperial post-ofHces and thirteen district offices in the 
Mainpuri district. The following table gives the number of letters, newspapers, 
parcels and books received and despatched during 1861-62, 1865-60, and 1870-71. 



There are imperial post-offices at Bewar, Mainpuri, Bliongaon, Karhal, 
Kiiraoli, Mustafabad, Sarsaganj, Shifcohabad, and JasrAna, and district post- 
offices at Azamabad, Araun, Eka, Barndlial, Ghiror, Kurdra Buzurg, Kishni, 
Kusmara, Ponchha, Nasirpur, Akbarptir Aunchha, Pharha, and Sult^nganj. 
The police in the district naay be divided into tho rural police or ohauki- 
police organised under Act XVI. of 1873 ; the town 

police under Act XX, of 1856 ; tho municipal police 
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under Aci XV. of 1873, and the regular constabulary under Act V. of 1861. 
In 1874 there were l^SSO chaukid^rs, or one to every 384 inhabitante among 
the rural population, entertained at a cost of Es. 67,140 per annum. In the 
six towns to which Act XX. of 1856 had been extends! there were, during the 
same year, six jamadars and 74 watchmen entertained at an annual cost of 
Ba. 4,008. Mainpuri is the only municipal town, and the force there num¬ 
ber^ 54 men and cost Rs. 3,374 per annum. The regular police, including 
town and municipal police, in 1874, numbered 548 men of all grades entertain¬ 
ed at a cost of Rs. 74,736, of which. Es. 67,534 were chargeable to provincial 
revenues. The proportion of the regular police to area is one to every 3'04 
square miles and to the total population is one to every 1,397 inhabitants. 
The following statement, compiled from the olBcial returns, shows -the crime 
statistics and the resnlte of pddee action for eight years :— 


CaseB cm^xahlt % ike poiiee. 

V£titte of pro¬ 
perty. 


Cases. 



Persms., 
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Murder. 

I 

o 
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Robbery. 

Burglary. 

Theft. 

Stolen. 

Recovered. 

Total cognizable. 

6 

.2 

* ■ ir! 

'S 
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Prosecuted to conviction. 

’S 
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to 

0 
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Convicted and committed 
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.2 

e li 

0 0 
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0 0 
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1S65, 

16 


7 

i 

254] 608 

Hs. 1 
14,366 

Rs. 

4753 ! 

1,462 

596 

447 

4767 

771 

070 

* 

1«6S, 

16 

2 

8 i 

367 487 

23,099 

6,876 

1,441 

760 

350 

1,057 

676 

324 


1S69, ...| 

19 

i 2 

14 

336 477 

16,775 

S,«77 

1,486 

858 

474 I 

1,067 

778 


71*9 

1870, 

6 

... 

3 

23S 272 

9,284 

2,413 

1,J06 

624 

S58| 

689 

510 

179 

74-0 

1871, 

IS 

*»• 

17 

715 408 

19,530 

7,884 

1,442 

873 

4851 

895 

751 

144 

83-9 

1872, 

14 

3 

9 

581 486, 

242001 

9#^ 

1,335 

1,228 

460 

912 

680 

171 

745 

1873, 

9 

9 

11 

739 478 

20,768! 8,035 

1,558 

1,441 

508 

1,333 

1,028 

247 i 

77-1 

1874, 

10 

5 

6 

787 430 

26,2201 10,699 

1,640 

1,633 

501 

1,264; 

i 

968 

2521 

765 


These t^ums show an improvement in the police administration of late 
years. In 1874, nine of the ten murders committed were brought home to the 
guilty parties. In the dakaity cases also three were prosecuted. There are a 
few Bhauriyas in the district, immigrants from the Muzaffamagar colony, but on 
the whole there are no marked features in the criminal statistics calHng for spe¬ 
cial notice. Both the village watchmen and the regular police ate as good as are 
fouud elsewhere, and the work done of late years has csontributed much towards 
the repression of serious crime not only in this but in the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts. There are firet-class police-stations at Mainpuri, Eka, Shikohabad, 
Sarsaganj, Xarhal, Grhiror, Eiuraoli, Bhongaon, Bewar, and Kishni: second- 
class stations at Jasrana, Pharha, Barnahal, Karra, and Akbarpiir Aunchha: 
and out-posts at Azamabad, Araun, HarhajPonchha, and Ukhrend in parganah 
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Shikohabad, Ratbhdnpur inparganab Mainpuri, Dannuharinparganah Ghiror, 
Sbarifpur in parganab Kur4oli, Nabiganj in parganab Kisbni, and Sultdnganj 
and Kusmara in parganab Bhongaon. 

Tbe crime of female infanticide was long known to exist in this district, bnt it 

was not until 1842-43 that active measures were taken 

I'emale infanticide. r* •. - -ar tt • ai. j 

foi' its suppression. Mr. Unwm then drew up a set 
of rules and introduced measures for tho supervision of the Chan- 
h4n Rajpdts and Phdtak Abirs, amongst whom the practice was most rife. 
Mr. Baikes ^ thus refers to these rules in 1848:—In Chauhdn and Phdtak 
villages the watchmen are ordered to give information of the birth of a 
female child forthwith at the police-station. A policeman (barkand&z) goes to the 
house and sees the child. The officer in charge of tho police-station (thdndddr) 
informs the Magistrate; on which an order is passed that after one month the 
health of the new-born child should be reported. The watchmen are further 
bound to give information if any illness attack the child, when a superior 
police-offioer, at once, goes to the village and sees the child and sends a report 
to the Magistrate. lii suspicious cases the body of tho child is sent for and 
submitted to the civil surgeon.” These rules were in force until supplanted 
by the issue of rules under Act VIIL of 1870. In 1843 there was not a 
single female child to be found amongst tho Chauhdns; in 1844 there were 
156 female children alive ; in 1845 there were 57 ; in 184G there were 222, and 
in 1847 there were 299. Mr. Raikos, writing in 1848, showed that there wwe 
several difficulties in the way of effectually grappling with tho evil first, that 
even where strong suspicion, indeed certainty, existed that a female child had 
been murdered, it was impossible to bring homo the crime to tho parents so as 
to satisfy the requirements of the existing law. There was also no punishment 
for death arising from neglect, and ho proposed a measure by which, on proof of 
such gross neglect on the part of parents as was sufficient to cause tho death of 
their female children, the parents should bo liable to impriRonmont. Nothing 
was done to caiTy out this suggestion, and in 1851, when reporting on the 
effect of Mr. Unwun’s measures, Mr. Baikes showed that there wore then 1,488 
girls under six years of age alive amongst tho Chanbfms. A subsequent report 
shows that in 1854 there wore 1,079 girls, and in 1855 the fomale births 
w’-ere 238, of whom 39 died. Mr, Baikes urged tho employment of tho people 
themselves in an endeavour to put an end to tho crime. On tho 12th November, 
1851, he assembled the heads of the various clans at a convention at SAm4n, 
and induced them to agree to curtail the hitherto extravagant expenses attend¬ 
ant upon marriages. The sum of Rs. 500 was fixed as the limit of the dower 
demandable oy a bridegroom, tho presence of Brahmans and Bliiits and the 
other attendants on marriagos was to bo discouraged, and tho groat cxpenditxiro 

^ Collecfciou of papors rolaiing to 
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on the wedding-feast in feeding the nnmerotis followers of the chiefs who 
assembled was to be curtailed. The Commissioner of the division supported 
these efforts, and during the following month held an assembly at Mainpuri 
which was attended by the leading chiefs of all the neighbouring districted and a 
set of rul« was drawn up in the spirit of those adopted at the Sdm4n confer- 
ence, and were signed by the Eajas of Mainpuri, Partabner, and Eampur. 

These rnles were never observed, and the cause for this is thus alluded to by 
Mr. Gubbins in 1853:—Thakur girl may be 
carried^t^^^^equally married at a moderate charge; but no set 
of rules or law can prevent a Th&ur father from 
pretending to a son-in-law of superior blood; so it seems impossible to fix by 
rules the sum which he shall expend npon his daughter’s wedding. It depends 
in truth on himself, not on those who accept paymeni If hewill aspiretohigh 
rank or position^ be must pay for it; if he will be content with eqoal blood 
(and there is no reason why he shonld not), he needs no protection.” Hence> 
in Mr* Gnbbins’ opinion, a sumptuary law, laying down fixed and moderate 
scal^ of marriage expenditure, would be nugatory* The real motive for ex¬ 
travagance, and therefore the hidden cause of infanticide, lay entirely beyond 
the reach of any such law. A Th^kur’s ambition to make an illnstrions alli¬ 
ance could only be gratified by purchasing a son-in-law of nobler blood than 
his own; the nobler the lineage, the larger the sum. So long as this 
costly ambition remained rooted in the Thakur’s soul, the scale of expenditure 
could not be controlled* The habit of contracting equal marriages must be 
. naturalized to him, directly by advice and encouragement, and indirectly by 
the enactment of heavy pains and penalties to follow on the d^tnicfion of 
daughters. 

So matteiB went on until September, 1865, when Mr. B. Colvin made a 
census of the Chauhan and Phatak infant population, 

Eeceut measures, '^hich showed amongst the Chauhans, 2,065 boys and 

1,469 girls, and amongst the Phdtaks, 599 boys and 423 girls. In six im¬ 
portant Chauh&n villages not a single girl under six years of age was alive, and 
within the memory of man there was never a daughter known in them. Mr. 
Colvin at once selected Narayanpur, the seat of one of the younger branches 
of the Mainpnri house, in which no female children were to be found, and, with 
the sanction of Government, quartered upon it a force of additional police, and 
otherwise let the people know that now prompt measures would be taken to ex¬ 
tinguish the practice. In 1866, the Chauhan girls had increased to 1,656 ; in 
1867 to 1,656 ; in 1868 to 2,019, and in 1869 there were 1,707 girls. The fall¬ 
ing off in 1869 is attributed to the ravages of small-pox. Up to the introduc¬ 
tion of the rules framed under Act VIII. of 1870, the net results of Mr. Un¬ 
win’s measures are thus summarised by Mr. Lane The villages in which 


Eeceut measures. 
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on wedding-feasi in feeding the nmnerons followers of the chiefs who 
assembled was to be curtailed. The Commissioner of the division supported 
ihese efforts, and during the following month held an assembly at Mainpuri 
which was attended by the leading chiefs of all the neighbouring districts^ and a 
set of rul^ was drawn up in the spirit of those adopted at the S4m4n confer- 
eneOj and were signed by the Eajas of Mainpuri, Partabner, and R&mpnr. 

These rules were never observed, and the cause for this is thus alluded to by 
Mr. Gnbbins in 185S:— Thakur girl may be 
equally married at a moderate charge; but no set 
of rules or law can prevent a Th4kur father from 
pretending to a son-in-law of superior blood; so it seems impossible to fix by 
rules the sum which he shall expend upon his daughter’s wedding. It depends 
in truth on himself, not on those who accept paymeni If he will aspire to high 
rank or position, he must pay for it; if he will be content wiih equal blood 
(and there is no reaion why he should not), he needs no protection.” Henc^ 
in Mr. Gnbbins’ opinion, a sumptuary law, laying down fixed and moderate 
scales of marriage expenditure, would be nugatory. The real motive for ex¬ 
travagance, and therefore the hidden cause of infanticide, lay entirely beyond 
the reach of any such law. A Th^knr’s ambition to make an illustrious alli¬ 
ance could only be gratified by purchasing a son-in-law of nobler blood than 
his own; the nobler the lineage, the larger the sum. So long as this 
costly ambition remained rooted in the Thakur’s soul, the scale of expenditure 
could not be controlled. The habit of contracting equal marriages must be 
naturalized to him, directly by advice and encouragemenl, and mdirecfiy by 
the enactment of heavy pains and penalti^ to follow on the d^teicfion of 
daughters. 

So matters went on until September, 1865, when Mr. B. Colvin made a 
census of the Chanhan and Phafcak infant population, 
which showed amongst the Chanhan s, 2,065 boys and 
1,460 girls, and amongst the Ph5taks, 599 boys and 423 girls. In six im¬ 
portant Chanhan villages not a single girl under six y ears of age was aliye, and 
within the memory of man there was never a daughter known in them. Mr. 
Colvin at once selected Narayanpur, the seat of one of the younger branches 
of the Mainpuri house, in which no female diildren were to be found, and, with 
the sanction of Government, quartered upon it a force of additional police, and 
otherwise let the people know that now prompt measures would be taken to ex¬ 
tinguish the practice. In 1866, the Chanhan girls had increased to 1,656 ; in 
1867 to 1,656 ; in 1868 to 2,019, and in 1869 there were 1,707 girls. The fall¬ 
ing off in 1869 is attributed to the ravages of small-pox. Up to the introduc¬ 
tion of the rules framed under Act VIIL of 1870, the net results of Mr. Un¬ 
win’s measures are thus summarised by Mr. Lane The villages in which 
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tion is come to reqnires the support and sanction of superior authority. Any 
degree of odium that might otherwise attach to a movement savouring of eco¬ 
nomy would cease if the Government lent its countenance and aid. Snch was 
the general impression. It seems to me that some action on the part of Govern¬ 
ment is only jnsl Great efiForts have been made, and will yet be made, to 
preserve ^ existence of lady Thaknrs, and it is but fair that some assistance 
should now he given to their relatives to dispose satisfactorily of the fair hardens 
that have thus arisen in consequence of those philanthropic efforts. Due cause 
being thus shown for action on the part of Government, I would suggest that 
some such machinery as that employed for municipal committees under Act 
Vlll. of 1868 should be used for the required purpose. Let the Thakurs of 
a revenue division or any more convenient group of districts he invited to 
consult and draw up among themsdvossome simple code to regnlate &e expmsea 
incident to weddings. Such rules should he submitted for 4© approval of 
Gevemment in the same way as hye-laws and various other points connected 
with municipal organizations. "When cmce approved and confirmed by Govem- 
mmit, 1 do not apprehend there would be any difficulty in carrying them out. 
At any rate,, the remedy would then be in the hands of the classes directly 
interested, and their hearty co-operation might be assuredly looked for.” 

The result of Mr. Lane’s inquiries ia 1870-71 led to the introduction of the 
new rules framed under Act YIII. of 1870 from the 1st 
i87i-7a. July, 1871, into 141 Ohauhanarid 33 Ph4tak villages, 

affecting a population of 16,745 souls, of whom . 3,651 were boys and 1,191 only 
were girls. Farther iuquiries were instituted in connection with fee <msas 
of 1872, and Mr. Lane feen. showed “that many tribes hitherto never named in 
connection with infenticide were in reality much on the same standing as those 
whose names have become a by-word, and show figures that place them on a par 
and in some instances, below those to whom the stigma has alone hitherto 
attached.” During 1872-73 there were 606 vdlages on the register, wife a 
guilty population of 38,288, amongst whom there were 16 inquests and 12 pos^ 
Moricm examinations in suspicious cases. During 1873-74, fee effect of these 
measures was felt in the number of villages which earned exemption from snper- 
vision. The year closed with 435 villages, having a population of 51,790 
souls, and the activity of the supervising staff is shown by the 112 inquests and 
15 ■^st-mortem examinations which took place. Farther inquiries took place 
during 1874-75, and the application of the rule by which villages having 35 per 
cent. ”of the minor population girls should be exempted from the operation of 
the Act, led to still further reductions : 159 villages were relrased from super¬ 
vision out of 229 viUages locally tested by European officers, and it is believed 
that the testing of the remainder (206) daring the cold-weather of 1875-76 
will lead to a farther exemption. There are no>Y 276 villages, containing 
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11,794 inhabitaufcs, under the supervision of a special police, entertained at a cost 
of Rs. 3,600, which is met from a tax on the guilty families. 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows 
The average number of prisoners in the jail in 1850 
was 529 ; in 1860 was 101, and in 1870 was 297; the 
ratio per cent, of this average number to the population, as shown in the census 
of 1865 (700,220), was in 1850, *075 ; in 1860, ‘014 ; in 1870, *042. The num¬ 
ber of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 912, and in 1870 was 911, of whom 20 
were females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 657. In 1870 
there were 281 admissions intohospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 98T5. Six prisoners died, or 2’02 of the average strength. The cost 
per prisoner per annum in 1870 was—for rations, Rs. 15-6-8; clothing, Re. 1-10-1; 
fixed establishment, Rs. 10-1-6; contingent guards, Rs, 5-9-0; police guards, Rs, 
3-10-2, and additions and repairs, Rs. 5-4-0, or a total of Rs. 36-10-9. The total 
value of the manufactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 4,986 and the 
average earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 16-12-9. In 1870, the Muhammadan 
prisoners numbered 198 and the Hiudu prisoners 546 ; there were 24 prisoners 
under 16 years of age, 624 between 16 and 40, 218 botwooai 40 and 60, and 45 
above 60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners were agri¬ 
culturists, 458 ; labourers, 111; and shop-keepers, 127. 

There have been eight regular settlomonts of the district as it now stands. 


1‘iscal history. 


The settlement of a portion of the district for 1209 
fasli (1801-02 A.D.), based as it was on the accounts 


furnished by tho subahdar, Almds Ali KhAn, is not taken into account, and 
the first regular settlemont is that for 1210-1212 fasli (1802-03 to 1804-05 


A.D.) The demands, collections, and balances for tho first thirteen years of 
the Ettiwa district, as it then stood, and of which Mainpuri uas a portion, is 
given under the notice of tho EtAwa district. Tho second sottlomont was for 


1213-15/asZf, the third for 1216-19 fasli, tho fourth for 1220-24/a«Zj, the fifth 
for 1225-29/a,sZf, and the sixth extended to tho revision under Regulation IX. 
of 1833 by Messrs. Gubbins and Edmonstono, whilst tho eighth comprises the 
existing settlement made by Messrs. McOonaghey andD.M. Sinoaton. Practically, 
however, there have been only five regular settlements. The first triennial set¬ 


tlement was extended for a second period of three years on the same data by 
continuing the demand of the last year of tho expired settlement, or that of 
1212 fasli. Tho first quadrennial settlement from 1808-09 to 1811-12 involved 


a complete revision, as it was intended to declare the assessment perpetual, 
and Messrs. Oolobrooko and Deane wore appointed to superintend it. The 
idea of a permanent settlement was fortunately abandoned, and a settlement 
for five years, the first quinquennial from 1812-13 to 1816-17, was ordered. 
This was extended for a further period of five years from 1817-18 to 1821-22, 
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"wten Regnlation VIL of 1822 was enacted to place all settlement operations 
on a proper basis, Tbe previons settlements were continued pending the revi¬ 
sion, which, however, got on so slowly that Regulation IX. of 1833 was passed^ 
and under its provisions the revision was completed for the Etiwa portions of 
the district hj Mr. Giibbins, and for the Maiapuri portions bj Mr. Edmonstone, 
in 1839-40. The fifth general settlement is that now in force. 

Tho general instructions for the settlements from 1801--02 to 1811-12 are 
given under the notice of tha fiscal history of the 

1601-02 to 181 i-lS. ^ ^ 

Etawa district. The assessment on the district of 

Etawa as it then stood "was increased bv ten lakhs of rupees over that 
of 1801-02, and the demand on the district of Mainpuri, as it now 
stands was not less than ten lakhs, Hira Singh of Khairgarh, assisted 
bj the Marhattas, ravaged the western parganahs^ and M. Fleuiy from Ali¬ 
garh with a body of light horae burned and plundered Shikohabai H^vy 
and general remissions were found necessary except in the large talukas which 
seem to have been moderately assessed. For the second triennial setlleineni 
the revenue stood at close upon ten lakhs, but though remisions were found 
necessary, the collections were not attended, as a whole, with the difiSculties 
which characterised the earlier settlements. The first quadrennial settlement 
was made by Messrs. Valpy and Batson in 1807-08. The former in Lis 
report on the assessment of parganahs Dehli-Jakhan and Karhal for the years 
1216 to 1219 /asZt, remarks that he had made only a small increase in the 
demand, but that he had equalise demand and had 

D^n-^khJnTnrStL* t**® ^ *^® Proprietors, to 

cover the cost of enltivation and defray their own 
expenses. He adds with much truth :— 

“ I must own tliat I consider this residue a base and sorry pittance, but a larger could not 
bare been granted without causing a ccmsiderable defalcation of the revenues of the former 
settlements even in these parganahs, and an infinitely larger in others of this district, and it ia 
to be inferred from the tenor of the regulations for the Lower Provinces that Goremment 
considered that quota sufficient in Bengal and Behar. In submitting the proposed settlement 
of tbese two parganahs, I believe I may safely aver that they are not likely to fall in tiafaiiCB from 
the assessment of the Government revenue in tolerably favourable yearn, bat the Board must 
be aware from their own personal observation of the country of the Luab, that, both from the 
nature of the soil and of the climate, irrigation is absolutely necessary to bring the crops to any 
maturity or to yield any produce, and generally such irrigation cannot be had by adventitious 
means as canals, reservoirs, tanks, and wells; therefore the harvest must depend chiefly upon the 
seasons, and that in times of drought no industry of the husbandman or art or expense cm pre¬ 
vent or repair the injury. In like manner, the Board will have heard, and will perhaps witness, 
that this part of the country is subject to occasional heavy haolstorms which otterly destroy 
the radt crops, the produce of the soil which is to provide for one-half of the annual revenue to 
Government. Neither the assessment of the former settlements nor the one now proposed is 
such as to leave means to the m^guzdrs to pay their whole revenues to Government in casj-^ 

^ He afterwards absconded and was outlawed : Board’s Eec., 1803, October 7th, No, 14." 
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of such calamity, for erm if some very few might bo able to do so from other private 
resources utter ruin must follow the rigormxs realization of revenue when the actual and 
avowed foundation of the revenue had been destroyed. For the welfare of the country 
and for the ultimate advantage of Government, liberal remissions should be made on such 
occasions, and though it he difficult to ascertain with utmost accuracy the actual extent of 
loss, it is better that a little should be sacrificed than that the malguzars and ryots (the 
most beneficial part of the community in this country to Government) should be oppressed, and 
driven to desert their village and to forsake thoir fields. I have reason to believe that in most 
instances in these parganalis, darkhdsts for the new settlement,as it is now submitted, will easily 
he obtained, and that for the most part the ;milguz&rs of the present settlement will eventually 
willingly engage. Intrigues and cabals will at first be set on foot to endeavour to reduce the revenue, 

and as their private accounts o£ collections, all false and fabricated, vary couBiderably from the 

amount of net proceeds on which I have assessed the estates, if it should be incautiously pro¬ 
mulgated that the revenue has boon fixed with a reservation of ten per cent, to the malguzars 
xipon the net proceeds, most of them will clamour that a sufficient deduction has not been made to 
them. I should therefore propose that, in order to allow of the public crops being 
so far advanced that no fear of destruction from hail-storms or other causes should alarm 
or depress the mdlguzars or curtail their means, as well as that in the event of certtun radlguzars 
of the present settlement not becoming the mdlgiizars of the next, they should not, through malice, 
rack-rent the ryots and injure the estate to the last moment of thoir posHCSsion. At as late a period 
as possible, a notice should bo promulgated in the pargnnah Dehli-Jakhan and Karhal and at the sad¬ 
der kutcherry of the zUa to the offiect that darkluUU for the undormentioncMl estates will bo received 
by the Collector on the spot, i. a., in tho parganah, at such a revenue, bring the revenue fixed for 
the third settlement; that all persons willing to engage are invited to present their darkhdsta with 
tho requisite security to tho tahaildac of the parganah or to tho Collector, when the settlement 
will be confirmed with the former malguzars or other persons, &c., &c. By the fifth clause of 
section 53 of licgulatiou XXVII. of 1803, it was directed that a zamimlar declining to engage for the 
first aetlUmcnt, or whose claims might bo rejected, should bo allowed, for the proHont, the same 
which be may have been accustomed to receive under the government of tha Nawab 
Vazir. Kit,her owing to the section not being explicit or not being underBtootl, many persons 
(some claiming zanuiidari right ; others who have been wont to enjoy m/n/iUr during the Nawab’s 
government on other gTOUudd) had deductions made from their dur/eAeither their own or 
what others received from their Tillages,” 

Mr. Valpy* considered tliat these claims to iiankar wore obsolete and that they 
had never been paid. Accordingly ho made no provision for such claims in his 
proposed assessment, leaving thoir adjudication to tho Board and to Government; 
yet in the cases whore persons were accustomed to receive those dues from the 
proprietors they would appear to have been demanded and paid as nsnah 

Tho Board in their orders on tho report entirely approved of Mr. Valpy’s 
proposals, presuming that ho had satisfied himself, as far as circumstances 
would permit, with respect to the actual rosourcos of the several estates. ^^The 
Board,” writes their Secretary, arc aware that tor so short a period as four 
years it may not bo necessary or expedient to have 

Board s orders. recourse generally to a progressive demand, but it oc¬ 

curs to them that in some parts of your district the lands may bo in a state to 
render an assessment on the plan of a progressive increase desirable, and they 
direct Be to call your attontien to this point*’’ They confirmed the assessment 
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nt 90 per eBiit, of tlie assets, and in their remarks on the individual assess¬ 
ment of several villages state that the demand should he fixed at a deduction 
from the gross produce of five per cent, for village expenses and one-eleventh 
of the net produee for the support of the farmers^’ Although Mr. Valpy 
clearly placed before the Board the fact that such a proportion of the assets could 
only be paid in the most favourable years, and that he thought the demand far too 
high, the assessment was confirmed, and it is not remarkable that it soon broke 
down hopelessly and irretrievably. Mr. Talpy applied the same principles to 
iiis assessment of pargaiiahs Bhongaon (part), Shikohabad, and Gliiror, In 
Shikohabad, the large talukas of Daktauli and Muhammadpiir Labliaua appear 
to have been assessed on a mean between the accounts furnished by the 
hilukadai-s themselves and the accounts given in by those who bid for the farm 
of the talukas, whilst the ultimate decision of the amount to be levied was left 
to the Collector, Talukas Mainpnri and Manchhana lay near the sudder station 
(Mainptiri), and Mr. Yalpy inspected them himself and found them heavily 
over-assessed. He writes If I be asked how he (the Raja of Mainpuri) came 
to consent to so unequal and excessive a revenue, I can only reply in his own 
language, that he had been so long expelled from his rdj, disseised of his estates, 
and consequently deprived of his dignity and influence, that he was content to 
purchase them back again even at so large a pri(*e and only in part. At the 
accession of the British (J-overntnent his enemies and rivals had malignly and 
falsely declared the estate to be more productive than it was.'’ The talukas 
had also suffered from vermin and drought, and were then valued ai Es. 70,000, 
on which sum the assessment was made. 

Mr. H. Batson thus describes^ his proceedings in the assessment of parga- 

_ nahs Bhongaon, Alipur Patti, and taluka Chitain :— 

Mr. Batson s proceedings. . 

Having obtained estimates from the tahsildar and 

hamingoes of the parganah, I summoned the zamindars of the respective estates 
and required of them statements which were made in ray presence of the area 
of their lands in cultivation at the ral/i and hharlf^ and the average produce of 
the season for the three years of the settlement of 1212 /atZi, at the same time 
informing them that it was my intention to call upon their pat'waris without 
allowing an interview to take place between them until I had obtained state¬ 
ments from both parties. Having steadfastly warned them of the consequence 
which would result from their being detected (which they inevitablj would be) 
in giving falsified statements, as I was in possession of several estimates of every 
estate in the parganah, therefore I liad in my hands the means of ascertaining the 
merits of their statements by comparing them with the estimates, and that it 
was further my intention to summon every pattidar to give in a statement 
of the produce of his share of the estate, and having collected the respective 
I To Collector of Etawa, 17th Octohery 1808. 
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statements of each sharer or undor-farmerj that it was my intention to compare 
the statement of the zamiticl4r with those of his pattidiirs, and that if they did not 
tally, that they must abide by the consequences which would inevitably result 
from the falsification of their accounts, and that moreover the papers of the 
patwAris would be examined, compared with the statemonta dolivei'ed in by the 
zamiiid&rs, whose accounts would be further chocked by the estimates of the 
tahsilddr and kdniingoes, which estimates would further be checked by private 
ones. By these means, I have created in the minds of all parties a dread of 
detection as to the authenticity of their respective statements, and so good has 
been the effect, that from the tahslldar down to the pattidar, applications have 
been made for leave to withdraw the estimates which they at first gave in, and 
they begged permission to be allowed to correct what they stated to have been 
done in haste. By these means I have obtained estimates certainly bearing less 
the appearance of palpable falsehood than those which they at first gave in. I 
think I may venture to say that by these means I have been enabled in some 
instances to come within the shadow of the true assets, as 1 have been under 
the necessity of striking off 6 and 8 per cent, from the gross, as stated by the 
zamind&rs themselves, having at the same time taken the valuation of articles, 
the produce of the soil, at a rate rather tinder than above the medium* 
“Font different rates have been given by the tahsSlddr and kdniingoos which 
are now in my possession, and in no instance has tho medium rate been 
exceeded.” 

Where Mr, Batson suspected that the accounts of the landholders and village 

^ . accountant had been made up for the occasion with the 

Proceduro revy imperfect, 

design of concealing the assets, be had recourse 
to the estimates prepared by tho tahsild/irs and k/suiingoes, and taking the 
mean of tho three statements, assessed on it, wherever ho had not the 
ascertained average rental of any adjoining estate to form a standard 
of the fitness of his proposed estimate. Wherever he determined tho gross 
proceeds by the accounts of tho zaminddrs, patwiiris, and pattiddrs, ho con¬ 
sulted the different estimates with a view of checking his ultimate decision 
wherever the increase appeared too great or more than tho landholder 
would willingly accede to or be able to discharge. Prom native so-urces he 
was informed that in the small estates he had nearly approached the true assets, 
but in the larger ones his estimate was from 20 to 40 per cent, below their true 
resources. In conclusion, he urged on tho Board that should any increase be 
desired it should take the foi-m of a progressive revenue. Should this be al¬ 
lowed, he believed that many of the landholders would readily accede to a 
gradual increase, which iaci*easc would, at the end of four years, exceed the pi*esent 
proposed revenue by about eight or nine thousand rupees, and the landholders 
would rnore readily accede to this mode of assessment in tho present as an 
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Immediate Heavy demand is new to be made on tbetn for 1210/a^liivbieb tliey 
will wdth ditficulty be able to discbarge, on account of the great drought of the 
present season^ by which the malgnzars will suffer very severely, as there must 
inevitably be a great defalcation of assets,” Many had already refused to fnlil 
their engagements on this score, and still more prayed for a postponement of the 
demand for 1216 fmli, Mr. Batson’s settlement proceedings show in strong 
contrast with the elaborate arrangements of ihe present day. His estimates 
of assets were obtained by threats of punishment in case they were found fake, 
and they were in many instances exaggerated. He took ninety per cent, of 
the assets thus calculated, and in parganah Bhongaon alone raised the revenue 
by about Rs. 6,000 above that of 1215 fasliy and notwithstanding the occur- 
ance of a severe drought in 1216, only eleven or twelve landholders refused 
to engage. Altogether tJie demand was excessive, and the proportion of the 
assets left to ihe landholders was nttely inadequate for their mere support. 
In parganah Shikohabad, Mr. Valpj obtain^ an increase amounting to 
Rs. 26,408, and in Gfairor to Rs. 9,(K>9, which he hoped would be eollectei rea¬ 
dily, and that the balances would not in unfavourable seasons be consider¬ 
able.” His assessment of these parganahs was also made on a mean between 
ihe accounts furnished by the landholders themselves and the estimates given 
in by the tahsildars. 

The assessment of the first quadrennial settlement resulted in an increase 

of Rs. 1,10,000, but before its close the proprietors 
E,6sult of tliG SiSScssmeat. •ri. 

had fallen into heavy balances which they were either 

unable or unwilling to liquidate. One-eighth of the total area of the entire dis^ 
trict, comprising 136 estates, came under direct management, whilst the loml 
native officials were thoroughly corrupt, often placing themselves in opposition 
to the Collector and supportii^ the zamindars in their recusancy. At the 
close of the year 1812 Mr. Batson received charge from Mr. Laing, and in 
reporting on the estates held under direct management writes:—“ Aware 
of the prejudical effects of ^Jids management, both with respect to the interest 
of Government and those of the cultivators of the soil, I deemed it expe¬ 
dient, shortly after taking charge from Mr. Laing, to issue orders to all the 
tahsildars, but as these officers have found from late experience that il is more 
to their interest to keep estates under Mas management than to endeavour 
to obtain engagements for the same (indeed, I have reason to think that in many 
cases they have been instrumental in preventing malguzars coming forward 
with tenders to engage), and to this I ascribe, in a great measure, ihe only 
partial successes which have resulted from my orders. A list of the estates held 
Mds, and the reasons for the process, affords a useful commentery on the ad¬ 
ministration and gives some data from which the state of each parganah can 
be gathered. I give tbe figures for the JEtawa district as it then stood, as it 
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would be difficult to sopcarato tlio Mainpuri portion without going Into great 
detail. 


Fargo nail. 

iVo, of estates held direct 
(/thds) on account of 

Parganah. 

Ah. of estates held direct on 
account of 

Expiry of lease. 

Befusal to engage. 

Attachment for ba¬ 
lances. 

« 

ca 

no' 

.1 

Expiry of lease. 

Refusal to engage. 

Attachment for ba¬ 
lances. 

6 

m 

O 

a 

§ 

Ghiror, 

8 


I 


i 

Lakhna 2u(l, ... 

41 

5 


1 

Bhongaon, 

6 

5 

1 

.. 

Shikohabad, ... 

13 

8 

3 

7 

Aliput Fatti, 

4 

1 

... 

... 

Kasganj, 

75 

23 

12 

... 

Sanj, 

2 

... 

2 

1 

KtuW'a, 

23 

29 

27 

... 

Karhal, ... 

7 

6 

1 

... 

Dchli-J khan, ... 

38 

10 

6 

1 

Sakiti, •.« 

10 

1 


... 

T Igr m„ 

2 

1 

... 

2 

Phophiind, 

... 

17 

3 

1 

Thatiya, ... 

1 

... 

3 

... 

Lakhna 1st, ... 

1 

25 

9 

10 

t ... 

J nilvrd-jt, 

18 

1 

1 

1 


In the Haziir tahallrtj the Dcoomber kist of 1812 waa in arrears up to 
Rs. 1,04,390, and in Shikoliabad Rs. 20,345 wore duo, and the Collector was 
driven to explain this ciroinnstance by the fact that tlic principal proprietors 
were all on religious pilgrimages.’^ 

The quinquennial sotllomont from 1812-13 to 181()-17 was made by Mr. 

Pirstauinqueniiial settle- Batson fertile parganahs ludd in zamindari tenure, 
and by Mr. Dawes for the largo ialukas. In Karhal, 
some I'oducfciona wore made for the first year, but the rovenno was restored 
to the original sum in the third and fourth year. In Alipur Patti, Chaudhri 
Ddaichand evinced such marked inattention to tho orders of the Collector 
requiring liim to engage for tlioso estates which had not boon settled with the 
original proprietors, that Mr, Dawes solicited tho sanction of tho Board to his 
imposing a fine on Udaiehand for being the author of tho inconvouienee 
experienced by this office” (!) The ^ account settlement,’as it was called, of 
each parganah is a very meagre document, giving merely a mass of vernacular 
papers, chiefly relating to claims to the proprietary right in individual villages, with 
a short letter in English, and the orders of the Board throw little more light on the 
principles adopted by the revenue authorities, containing as they do mere lists of 
villages, with occasional remarks on the claims of those who contested the right 
to engage for the revenue. Wo may however, generally gather that wherever a 
reduction was allowed in the first year upon the revenue of 1219 fasU, it was, 
in most instances, a mere postponement of the demand, wdiich was subsequently 
made up by a proportionate allotment of the deficienoy over tho three following 
fwJ^ the deficiency could not bo made good, tho revenue was 
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allowed to stand at the initial demand for the w'hole term of five years. The 
general result was a revenue of about twelve lakhs of rupees for the distriot as it 
now stands, and an increase Over the revenue of 1219 fasU of about Rs, 8fi,00fX 
In April, 1815, Mr. Valpy was given separate charge of the tahsil of Shikoh- 
abad, Mubammadpur Labhaua, and Dehli-J4bhan, owing to the accrual of 
considerable balances throughout those tahsils. In handing over charge to 
him, Mr. Dawes writes :—The experience which you have already acquired 
from your residence in these parganahs ^ould make any remark from me super¬ 
fluous, though it may be expected that I should record my sentiments on the 
occasion of making over to you the extensive charge of these mahals. I shall 
therefore briefly state that I attribute the large outstanding balance now exhibit¬ 
ed in the parganah of Shikohabad to the refractory deposition of some of the 
principal zaminddrs, to the neglect of cultivation by others, and to the misman¬ 
agement of the late tahsildar, Chiraunji Ml, who has been dismii^ed. The 
rahi crops are now standing, and you will doubtless be aware of the n^sssity 
which exists to secure, as far as in your power, the Government demand on the 
lands prior to their removal, though I am apprehensive that the utmost 
vigilance will not be sufficient to accomplish the realization of the whole 
of the revenue.” Out of a total demand for 1222 faili amonnting to Es. 
7,41,173, but Rs. 4,22,435 had been collected and Rs. 3,18,738 were in balance: 
'while the balance of revenue of 1215 to 1221 fasli amounted to Es, 79,728, 
and oitakhdvi advances for the same period to Rs. 94,760. 

The great Mubammadpur Labhaua taluka was brought to sale on account 
The Klrar taluka brokea continued refusal of the holder, Bhagmant 

““P* Singh Kirar, to pay up the revenue. It was bought 

in by Government and was settled with the original proprietors in some 
cases, and where these could not be found, with the chief cultivators as farmers, 
pending the iuvestigatioa of their claims. Towards the close of the year 1815, 
Mr. H. G. Christian relieved Mr. Valpy and completed the re-settlement of the 
Mubammadpur Labhaua estate at an increase of Rs. 11,484. on the revenue, 
for which Bhagwant Singh had engaged at the fourth settlement. He also 
re-settled a large portion of the parganah for the years 1223-27 fasli inclusive, 
where the cultivation had been reduced and where defalcation had taken 
place or was apprehended. The revenue of the remainder of the parganah was 
allowed to stand and the settlement was extended to the year 1227, in order to 
make the date of the expiry of engagements throughout the entire parganah uni¬ 
form. On the 1st September, 1817, parganah Talgram and talukas Mahona, 
Gangagang, Babarpur, Saurikh, and Bishngarh, yielding a revenue of Rs. 
2,26,497 for 1225 fasliy were transferred to Famkhabad. In May, 1818, Mr. 
Dawes reported that he had reduced the demand on fifty-seven estates in 
parganah Dehli-J&han by Rs. 2,875, giving an ultimate decrease, amounting 
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to Rs. 2,560, in 1227 fadL All through these proceedings it may be observed 
that the great object aimed at has been the retention of the hastily formed 
and excessively high assessment made by Messrs. Valpj^ and Batson. The 
assessment of 1224 fadi remained in force in the eastern parganahs, and 
that of 1227 in Shikohabad and Ghiror, until the revision by Mr. Edmonstone 
in 1839-40. The condition of the parganahs now constituting the district 
during the currency of the assessments previous to that framed under Regula¬ 
tion IX. of 1833 may be gatliored from the remarks of Mr. Edmonstone and 
Mr. Gubbins given in the fiscal history of each parganah under the parganah 
notices. Mr. Edmonstone considered that the rovenuo in Kur^oli was low 
and inadequate. From 1225 to 1244 there was no material change in the 
demand, which was realized without any balances. In Shikohabad, however, 
the irregularity and difficulty experienced in collecting the revenue necessi¬ 
tated a slight reduction of the demand. In Karhal a slight reduction was 
given, and in Sauj and Ghiror an increase was found possible. In Kishni- 
Nabiganj a small decrease was allowed, and in Alipur Patti and Bhong^ion 
a larger decrease, whilst in Manchhana a considerable increase was taken. In 
Dehli«“J4khan, assessed by Mr. Gubbins, several estates were found to have been 
over-assessed, and in some of them considerable remissions wore made. Altoge¬ 
ther the revenue, where excessive, was found to be so only in individual estates, 
and the work really attempted at the revision under Regulation IX. of 1833 
was the equalisation of the demand in each estate by lowering it where there 
was over-assessment and taking a small increase in those villages where the 
assessment had boon inadequate. 

In 1840, the district comprised sevontoon parganahs, six of which— 

Mr, Rdmonstonc’s settle- Sah&war, Kars&iia, Eta, Sakit, Sirhpura, and Souhiir— 
wore transferred to the Patidli district (now Eta) 
in 1845. Of the remaining eleven, parganah Sauj and taluka Manchhana have 
been diamombored and distributed amongst the noighbouruig parganahs, and 
in 1857 a groat portion of the old parganah of Dehli-Jukhan, subsequently 
known as Bibamaa, was added to the district under the name of Barndhal. 
Parganah Bewar was assessed in 1836 by Mr. Robinson while it formed a part 
of the Pariikhabad district. The Etdwa villages of Barndhal and Shikohabad 
wore settled by Mr. Gubbins in 1840-41, and the remainder of the district was 
assessed by Mr. Edmonstone in 1839-40. The result of the various assess¬ 
ments was an increase of Rs. 43,000 in the parganahs assessed by Mr. Edrnon- 
Btone ; an increase of Rs. 1,941 in parganah Bewar; a dooroaso of Rs. 12,000 
in the Et4wa villages, and a decrease of Rs. 129 in four villages assessed by 
• Messrs. Robinson and Wynyard and received from Farnkhabad in 1840. 
r|^ll these assessments broke down under the train of evils following on the drought 
bt fSS7-S8. Edmonstone’s great mistake,’’ writes Mr. MoConaghey, 
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after event, arose from a far too sangaine aniicipatioii of 
tile elasticity of the district rental. The exceptionally favourable rains of the 
two years during which he was engaged in assessment gave to the conntry an 
appearance of recovery which it had not really attained, and led him to over¬ 
estimate its resources, A large proportion of the land which had been thrown 
out of onltivation after the famine had, on account of the seasonable rains of 
1839-40, been again brought under the plough. N*ot only did he assess these 
lands, but he also called upon the unploughed waste to pay its quota of revenue. 
Mr. Edmonstone’s anticipations were not realized. Two or three seasons of 
light and untimely rains follovred; the cultivation, instead of spreading, decreased, 
the condition of the tenantry deteriorated, and, in consequence, many of the za- 
mindars found themselves unable to meet the G-ovemment demand. The 
debts which they were obliged to contract during the famine years still hung 
over them, the money-lenders began to press for payment and refused further 
advances, and the result was a very general state of irap^uniosity and absence 
of capital vrhich culminated iu 1844, when a revision of Mr, Edmonstone^s 
assessments was sanctioned by Government.” 

The revision was undertaken by Messrs. Robinson, Unwin, Dick, and Cocks, 

and the revenue was reduced from Rs. 12,45,000 
Reyision of IS44-45. _ 77 

in 1844-45 to Es. 10,45,000 in 1845-46, gradually 
rising to Rs. 11,40,000 in 1850-51. The result justified the action of the 
authorities : cultivation resumed its former area, population increased, and 
the people became contented and happy. By 1850-51, cultivation had ex¬ 
ceeded the area under the plough, in 1S36-37, by 58,762 acres, and the 
demand was realized without having r^jourse to farm or sale. In 1860-61, 
the revenue of twenty-three villages in parganahs Shikohabad and Mustafabad 
was lowered by Rs. 5,351, owing to the presence of the noxious weed laimrdL 
A further redaction of Es. 13,642 was made on account of laud taken up for 
public purposes, so that the revenue of the last year of the old settlement amounted 
toRs. 11,21,289, or Rs. 19,000 less than that of 1850-51. The settlement 
under Regulation IX. of 1833 was based on a fair estimate of the assets of the 
district in favourable seasons, and was neither too light nor too severe. The in¬ 
dividual history of the fiscal arrangements for each parganah will show how 
the revision affected them, and it may be gathered from all the data before us 
that if errors have been committed, they have been on the side of extreme 
lenity. Indeed, the condition of the district when the existing settlement was 
undertaken showed that not only had it recovered from the losses sustained during 
the great period of depression between 1838 and 1844, but that the assets had 
so largely increased that, even with a Government revenue assessed at only 
half the rental value, an increase in the revenue might justly be expected. I 
will now proceed to show how the new assessment has been effected. 

a51 
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Settlemeut operations commenced iu Decemberj 1866, and were brougit io 
a close in June, 1873. Mr. B. W. Colvin completed 

Present settlement. it j. - • j. ^ i i- 

the training or the patwans, and, under his superintend¬ 
ence, the inspection of two parganabs was undertaken by Mr, McConagliey. 
Mr. F, N. Wright completed the survey and field-record work of three-fifths of the 
district, including tahsils Bhoirgaon, Mustafabad, and Shikohabad. Mr. M. A. 
McConaghey completed the field-record work and inspected and assessed att 
the parganahs except Bhongaon, Mr. D. M. Smoaton inspected and assessed 
parganah Bhongaon. Pandits Ked&rn&th and Debi DIa and Mnnshis Sadr- 
ud-din and Ali Muhammad Kh&n worked under the European officers at different 
stages of the operations in the adjudication of enhancement suits and tlie pro^. 
paration of the records. The survey was cofinmenced in 1866 and was finished 
iu February, 1871, and at the same time were prepared the shajm or field-map 
of the village, the kfuisra or index, and the khatmu, giving all particulars as to 
soils, crops, wells, canals, proprietary and cultivating rights, groves, manure 
statement, statement of double crops, map and record of village site, and the 
census of the people and cattle. In three parganahs, whore the ainins wore paid 
by Government, the whole field establishment, including amins, cost Rs. 68-15-3 
per 1,000 acres surveyed, and the amins alone Rs. 36-1 l^-G. The cost over the 
whole distrk't, excluding amins’' sakrios, was Rs. 37-5-5, and if amins’ sala¬ 
ries be added, wtis, in round numbers, Rs, 74 per 1,000 acres, I e., Rs. 37 for 
amins and Rs. 37 for supervising establishment and chainmen; but taking 
into account stationery, tnapping, the p.roportionate pay of settlement officers, 
and all other items fairly dobitabto to the survey, Mr. McConaghey puts the 
actual cost at Rs. 80-12-0 per 1,000 acres surveyed.* 

The system of obtainiug the soil areas consisted in a porsoixal inspection of 

each village with the survey map in hand, on which 
l^vstem oi assessmeat* . ^ i / 

each patch or chak of each class of soil was marked 

off by actual observation. At the same time the wet and dry areas were 
marked off in blocks irrespective of isolated fields, which in a dry block might 
be irrigated, and in a watered block might, from some cause, be beyond the 
reach of water. Thus, a general and accurate idea was formed of the soils 
and irrigation capabiUiies of each estate. In three-fifths of the district the 
demaroation of soils was made by the assessing officer himself, and in the re¬ 
mainder of the district, the work was bo revised and corrected by him that, in 
reality, the entire demarcation was the result of the assessing officer’‘s own in¬ 
spection. The rents payable for each class of soil were ascertained as the 
demarcation of soils proceeded, and these rents finally formed the basis from 

^ mdus operandi of the survey is clearly explained by Mr. MeCoBaghey iu Chapter V* 
the I4ainp\:^rl Settleui«ut Hoporfc, and as the subject is purely technical, I do not k*^ther 
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the rent-rates prevailing in each parganah were snhseqneotlj evolved. 
The process followed was a mixed one, partlj inductive and partly deductive. 
The assessing officjer visited the village, having already formed from the date 
collected same rough idea of its capabilities, so as to enable him to avoid such 
gross errors as one eoming new to a country and ignorant of its cireiiiiislau<^ 
would be likely to make. This premised, the subsequent process^ may be des¬ 
cribed m the settlement Officers’ own words:—Suppose, then, the first viUage 
commenced and the first soil chak in course of being made. As the fields are 
traversed and the kinds of soil marked, rents and rates found actually paid are 
recorded in the map as they occur. At this stage every kind of rate, high and 
low, excluding only clearly exceptional instances explained by local dr- 
cnrastances, are noted. On tbe completion of the whole village the 
written on each chak are again reviewed, and those only are exclude from 
consideration which lie beyond tbe limits within which the great mass of rate 
oscillate. From those finally selected examples, an arithmeticai mean wm 
struck, which we call the prevailing rate for that soil in that village. Having 
thus obtained For each soil its prevalent rate, we brought the rough ideas for¬ 
merly acquired, to bear on them. Such of the rates thus derived as w-e found 
•coinciding with or approximating to our roughly generalized rates we provi- 
eionally accepted as data for the subsequent general parganah iudoction, whilst 
such of the rates as we found difiFering materially from our rough rates we, on 
the other hand, provisionally rejected as apparently abnormal. As village 
inspection proceeded experience of course iVidened, and our general concep¬ 
tions of fair soil rates become more certain a^d matured: consequ^tly our 
selections became more reliable. Finally, on fee completion of the parganah, 
the prevailing village rates on each kind of soil were brooght again under 
review, and those wliich formerly only provisionally accepted or rejected, 
had since been confirmed by experience as fit examples for induction, were 
absolutely accepted as data for it. Thus we were in possession of—first, 
a set of well-defined general rates which had been gradually formed in our 
minds from the rough conceptions with which we had started, modified and 
perfected by incessant observation, put to the test of daily facts and never 
lost sight of; secondly, groups of rates on soils found prevaiiling In indi^ 
vidual villages, confirmed and accepted by us as indices to the fair-letting 
value of those seals. From the groups of prevailing village rates on soils 
mean rates were struck. These mean rates were then compared with the 
general rates just described and with those which had been sanctioned for other 
tracts, and from all these the parganah soil rates were dedi^ced. It will thus be 
seen that in determining on those rates we were guided solely by the common 
daily transactions current between landlords and tenants, exclusive of all 
exceptional terms and bargains. We gave no oonsife^'ation to the possible 
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eflPeot of a future rise in prices or of a future increase of competition. We 
simply took rents as they stood. Our rates were therefore at the time strictly 
representative of the fair-letting value of laud. It would be dangerous to 
adopt implicitly as a guide to fair rates, leases current in a tract of country where 
the majority of the proprietors were powerful and grasping men with large 
estates, resolutely determined to exact the last farthing, and where the great 
mass of the tenantry were not in the enjoyment of occupancy rights, and were 
consequently at the mercy of their landlords. In a district like Mainpuri, 
however, owned for the most part by petty yeomen, and with 74 per cent, of 
the tenantry possessed of occupancy rights, no such onc-sicled transactions 
were possible, and therefore the danger of being misled into rating at too high 
a figure was not to be anticipated. In fact, the difference in social position 
between the cultivator and the landlord being generally very slight, rates have 
been undoubtedly maintained at figures lower than those current in other parts 
of the country whore the policy respecting rents has not been so conservative, 
and where the cultivators are less influential.’* 

The areas of the various soils and the rent-rates deduced, with the estimated 
rental for each parganah, will be found undet the 

Keaultsof aBsessment. , .. . n . 

parganah notices m the Gazetteer portion of this 
memoir. The following statement shows the general result for each pargaiiah in 
the district:— 


Parganab. 

Revenue 
of last 
settlement. 

Expiring 
revenue of 
last 

settlement. 

Estimated 
rental 
at assumed 
rates. 

Revenue 
at half 
estimated 
asBi'ta. 

Declared 

revenue. 



BsT 

l^s. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

©Wror 

MainpTtri 

Kurioll 

Earhal 

Barnlhal ... 

Alipiir Fattl ... 
Bhongaoa ... 
Bewar 

Kisbni-NabJgaaj 
Hustafabad .«« 
Sblkohabad •« 

•f B 

06,177 

98,859 

38,428 

85,672 

90,154 

19,798 

1,62,647 

22,712 

79,695 

2,80,898 

2,76,846 

85,562 

85,253 

»9,715 

75,774 

81,980 

18,695 

1,44,949 

19,065 

69,193 

2,55.876 

2,51,484 

1,83,918 

l,H6.427 

84,080 

1J0,419 

1,79,969 

44,216 

3,70,232 

66,967 

1,57,126 

6,lS,l6l 

5.86,405 

91,959 

93,213 

42,040 

86,209 

89,985 

22,108 

i,86.ne 

27,979 

78,563 

8,06,590 

2,92,703 

91,840 

93,070 

41,770 

84,710 

89,310 

21,890 

1,79,730 

24,940 

77,730 

2,92,880 

2,78,660 

Total 


12,50,366 

11,21,046 

26,30,930 

13,15,465 

12,76,430 


The total revenue, exclusive of cesses, for the last year of the expiring set¬ 
tlement amounted to Rs. 11,21,046, giving an incidence of Eo. 1-0-6 per acre on 
the total area, Be. 1-8-4 on the assessable area, and Re. 1-13-5 per acre on the 
^tivation. The new revenue, exclusive of cesses, gives an incidence of Re. 1-2-10 
pet uu the total ^rea, of Re. 1-11-8 per acre on the assessable area, and of 
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Rs. 2-1-6 per acre on the cultivation. Including cesses, Ae total demand of 
the last year of Ae expired settlement was Rs. 11,74,674^ and the new revenue 
with cesses is Rs. 14504,073, giving an increase of Rs. 2,295399, or 19*53 per 
cent. The cost of settlement was Rs. 3,90,961, of which Es. 88,731 were spent 
•onsnrvey and the remainder on assessments and records. The actual increased 
revenue wiA cesses collected up to the 30th June, 1874, was Rs. 5,30,(X}0, or Es. 
l,39,0v*K) in exems of the total cost of settlement, so that within one year from 
the virtual close of the settlement operations, Grovernment had received more 
than the whole outlay besides the incalclabie advantage of a complete record of 
agricultural and proprietary statistics so necessary to good administration. Both 
the Government and the settlement Officers are to be congratulated on this result. 

The following statement shows the official returns relating to the collection 
of the land-revenue, in the Mainpori district, from 186D-61 to 1873-74;— 


Tear. 

Demands. 

Collections. 

Balances. 

pARTionnAES 

or BAnAHOK 

§ 

o 

o 

a 

a 

J 

"a 

o . 

U 

In train of li¬ 
quidation. 

Rtai. 

,a 

o 

Q 

Irrecoverable. 

Nominal. 


Bs. 

Es. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

1 Bs. 


186f'-61, ... 

11,31,253 

9,85,392 

1,45,861 

73,^4 

69.573 

... ; 

3.024 

irm 

1861-62, ... 

11,30,142 

10,97,137 

35,005 

26,962 

... 

... 

7,043 


1862-63, ... 

1127,996 

11,19,660 

8,336 

4jsm 

2 942 

»»• 

1,085 

•73 

1863 64, ... 

11,27,931 

11,21,377 i 

6,604 

2,222 

2,758 

M.* 

1,624 

•58 

1864-65, ... 

11,27,520 

11,11,866 

25,654 

4,510 

... 

... 

11,144 

1*38 

1865-66, ... 

11.25,007 

11,17,312 

7,695 

1,389 


3,774 

2.5S2 

•68 

1S66—67, 

11,21,747 

11,16,154 

5,393 

2,318 

... 

1,987 

I,0S8 

•48 

J867-68, ... 

11,21,025 

11,20,643 

482 

149 

... 

... 

sss 

•04 

‘ 1868-69, ... 

11,21,045 

11,14,828 

6,217 

4,431 

m. 


1,786 

•55 

1869-70, ••• 

11,21,032 

11,20,136 

896 

... 

... i 


8§6' 


1870-71, ... 

n,4%007 

11,41,824 

1,183 

... 



1,183 

'10 

1871-72, 

11,52,031 

11,61,731 

300 

••• 





1872-73, 

12,75,427 

12,74,642 

785 


... 


786 


1873-74, ... 

-12,76,232 

12,75,693 

539 


• •• 


539 



There are few families of importance in the distrid^ but chief amongst 
Leading families. Baja Aose Aat exist is that of Ae Chanhfin Raja of Main- 
of Mainpnri. - pnri- Some account of his lineage has been given on 

a previous page, and here I shall sketch the hisAry of Ae fis<^l relations be¬ 
tween him and Ae British *Govemm^k During Ae rale of A© Oadh Govern¬ 
ment, towards Ae close of Ae last centory, the Raja had been deprived of many 
' of the farms which he had previously held, and in Aose that remained his influence 
had greatly decreased. Still, on the * cession to the British he was able A 
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obtain some rocogrnifciou, and a large tract of country lying wifclltrl tbe bound¬ 
aries of Bhongaon was settled with him as proprietor and was called taluka Man- 
chhana, and was attached to the Haz4r T^ahsil. Nearly all the estates com¬ 
prised in this taluka were situated along the borders of the oldparganah in the 
well-watered tract of loam lying ajong its southern boundaryj so that, if a few 
villages in the neighbourhood of KLusmara and Mainpuri be excepted, the soil 
may be regarded as productive, the sources of irrigation numerous and unex¬ 
ceptionable, and the taluka as favourably circumstanced with regard to agri¬ 
cultural population, lines of communication, markets jlnd streams, as any par- 
ganah in the district. Such was Mr. E Imonstouo’s description in 1840, yet 
he found that, owing to inefficient management and reprehensible neglect, the 
full available assets which might bo expected to result from extended cultiva¬ 
tion and a regular system had never once been realized. The head of the 
family was totally incompetent to manage the property and was surrounded by 
agents of the worst description who did not allow the interest of their principal 
to interfere with their private objects ; who, in his name, were guilty of flagrant 
acts of oppression, and who, in the desire to benefit themselves, or with some 
purpose equally reprehensible, had in some instances utterly disi’ogarded the 
acknowledged rights and disturbed the hereditary possession of subordinate 
village communities. In many instances the rights of subordinate proprietors 
were sold or mortgaged without the consent of the owners, and ifc was often 
found necessary that the Collector should step in and grant leases under his 
hand and seal, to protect their rights and restore them to possession. Mr. 
Edmonstone brought the state of the taluka to the notice of the Board, and 
requested that instructions might issue for aseertnining whether any proprie¬ 
tary communities existed in the taluka, and for the formation of a sub-set- 

, . , , tlement with them for the estates they cultivated and 

Inquiry oraered. i t% i ^ i. ^ . ah 

possessed. The Board, m reply,^ directed him to follow 
the established principle adopted in forming the settlement of talukaa, that he 
should allow, on fairly estimated rent-rates, a deduction of from 38 to 40 per 
cent., of which he will allow 18 to the Raja and 20 to the village proprietors. 
He will also allow the community to choose its own representative, who will enter 
into the engagement for the total amount of revenue and talukadfiri allowance, 
noting the two suras separately at the foot of the darhluhL As, for instance, where 
the rent amounts to Es. 1,000, the total sum engaged for by the community will 
be Rs. 780, which at the foot of the darkhdst will be stated as—revenue, Rs. 600; 
talukad&ri allowance, Rs. 180. The supplementary papers will be prepared for 
each village according to its constitution, just as if it were not included in a 
taluka. Separate engagements will be exchanged with the representatives of 
.each community by the settlement officer. All villages in which no proprietor 


' * I No. 14«, dated asth April, 1840. 
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or proprietary comnmnity exists will of course be settled with the Raja in 
zaminddri at the usual deduction of 30 to 33 per cent, on the rentaL” 

These instracUons were fully carried out, and Mr. Edmonstone reportel 


, in 1841 that—“From a rental assumol at sFera^ 

Result of niQuiiy. /. r i i 

rent-rates fairly calculated, a deduction of 40 per c»nfc. 

has been allowed; that in villages on which my calculations appeared to 
press too heavily I unhesitatingly rejected them ; and that of the deduc¬ 
tion made from the estimated rental, 18 per cent, has been assigned to the 
Raja and 22 per cent- to the miikaddam biswadars. Records of shares and r^- 
ponsibilities, according to the constitution of each village have been carefully 
prepared; the communities have been vested with unlimited control in the 
cultivation and details of management, and made liable for patwaris’ and 
ehankid^rs’ wages and all incidental expenses; and the talukadar las b^n 
debarred from interference of every di^cription, his inter^t being' limiteci 
to the receipt of the stipulated amount annually from the Government trmsnr^-. 
As specific instructions will be probably required on this point before the 
Collector can cany the proposed arrangement into effect, I had better state at 
onc^, in the first place, that the Raja has not been recorded as sudder malgnzar 
of any other estates except those which have been settled with him as zamiudar. 
It appeared to me that no good object could be possibly answered by making 
him the medium of collection, and that much inconvenience and injustice 
would result from his retaining in his hands the power of injuring and oppress¬ 
ing the subordinate communities, as has been his practice hitherto. In this 
I, of course, chiefly consulted the wishes and interests of the |^ple, whom I 
found singularly averse to the talukad4r’s mediation—indeed to any connection 
with him, and who, I am inclined to be of opinion, would, had the point been 
insisted on, have declined entering into engagements altogether. The second 
point which I would wish to have immediately and finally adjusted is the 
manner in which the Raja shall receive the allowance that has been assign^ 
to him, having witnessed in another district the endless and innumerable ob¬ 
jections to paying a percentage on the actual amount of collections. I beg 
leave to rewmmend that the Collector be authorized to pay to the talukadar, 
direct from his treasury, in four equal instalments, the allowance above 
alluded to, without reference ta the proportion which may have been realized 
from the representatives of the village communities : these instalments might 
be so regulated as to ensure the collection of the current kists before they 
become due ; and I would recommend tiie adoption of the following 

1st instalment of Jth payable on 31st December. 

2nd ditto of ^th ditto on 31st March. 


3rd ditto of :|th ditto on 30th June. 


4th ditto of ^th ditto on 30th September. 
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I do not apprehend that any loss to Government would result from the 
adoption of the measure which I propose, for it requires a very uncommon com¬ 
bination of circumstances to form a position in which the Government should 
be unable to realize its dues.” 

Shortly afterwards the entire question of the position of talukaddrs came up 
The positioa of taluka- discussion. Mr. Thomason, in one of his despatches^ 
discussed. 0 X 1 the subject, defines a taluka as a large estate con* 

sisting of many villages (mauzas), or, as they would be called in England, 
parishes. These villages had originally separate proprietors who paid their 
revenue direct to the Government treasury. The Goverumeot, in former times, 
m.ade over by patent to a person called the talulcaddr its right over these vil¬ 
lages, holding him responsible for the whole revenue, and allowing him a 
certain percentage with other privileges to compensate him for the risk and 
labour of collection.” As long as the grantee paid the revenue, ho might manage 
the estate as ho pleased. No provision was made for protecting or recording 
the rights of the actual propriotora, and in. the troubled time preceding the 
cession to the British, many of these talukadfirs were able to obliterate all trace 
of hostile ownership and appropriate the villages to themselves. During the 
earlier years of British rule they continued to effect the same designs through 
their influence and the courts of law, in which the real merits of the case were 
little understood. Their position was farther strengthened by the rule which 
then obtained that any one who succeeded in having himself recorded as pro¬ 
prietor at the two first settlements should continue to enjoy full proprietary 
rights. The natural result of this state of affairs was that so much injustice 
was done to the vill.ago communities all through these provinces, that it was 
found necessary to enact certain clauses in section 10 of Regulation VII. of 1822 
to meet these cases. The principles there laid down were carried out iu the 
re-settlement of taluka Manchhana. In 133 out of the 184 villages Mr. Ed- 
monstone found that sub-proprietary rights existed, and in the remaining 51 
villages he decided that either those rights had never existed, or, if they had 
ever existed, that they had been extinguished. In the biswaddri villages, he 
■settled with-the village proprietary bodies and allowed 18 per cent, of the assets, 
or 22| per cent, of the revenue, to the Eaja. The Board and Government con¬ 
firmed a similar arrangement in the case of talukas Mursdn in Aligarh and 
'Shiurdjpnr in Oawnpore, but at the same time declared this to be, as it stood, a 
grant of favour to the talukaddr, and not a claim of right, and that it should be 
open to revision on the demise of the person to whom it was given. When 
the proceedings relating to Manchhana came np for sanction, a strong party 
was disposed to'admit the talukaddr to engagement in this instance, and evinced 
an evident desire to retrace its steps in all the other settlements of talukas 
"v ~ ‘ To G. G. in C., a 1st Jsimary, 18A<. 
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wliieli Iiad been made. The talokadars beg'an to be considered iojnred indiTi- 
dnals who were to be encoiir^ed and assisted in their efforts to recoTW poMe^ion 
■of property from which, it was alleged, they had been wrongfnllj excinded. Mo 
specific orderSy however, were isstied, nor was any definite course of proctedare laid 
down. ObjeciidiB' were urged to what had b^n don© and obstacles oppcsed to 
the fniiter progress of the measure, but no consistent plan was snbsfeitnfed for that 
which it was d^ired to set aside. In this state the question was brought forward 
for omsideratioo. The result of the discussion which ensued was a pradaial 
adherence to the procedure already adopted. 

The biswadars, where they existed and were acknowledged, were to be admit- 
,^ , ted to engagements, and the malikdna of the talukadars 

Principles established. , ^ .,-i t 

was to be collected with the Government demand and 
to be paid into the treasnrj’’^ The tolukad&r was to roeeiTe Bs. ont of 
every Es^ 100 cgdlected by Governmenl, and' never le^ ftiln one-toth of the 
total demand of Goveramenl from the biswadiri villages at the time of 
meilt^ such being the high^t amonni fixed by law as the COm^asatiml to b# 
given to a proprietor who is not admitted to engage. Other provisions were- 
made for procedure in all cases of defadlt by the biswadars from over-assess*- 
ment, of sale or purchase of the rights of either party, and of decisions of the 
civil courts aflPecting their rights. On the demise of the talnkadar, for the time 
being, the allowance was to be reduced to one-eleventh of the payments made 
by the biswadars. The principle underlying this latter clause of the arrange¬ 
ments seems to have been that ten per cent, on the revenue was com- 
sidered a fair equivalent to and a due provision for ilm right of fee tatnfea- 
dar, and the remaining 12 J per cenh was designed to oover toe risk sted cost 
of collection, but Was liber#j rdinquish^ by Goversmerit to the Mukadir 
during his life-time, after it fetd taken on itself the risk sInd cost of ooUectiott 
.by making an engagetE^nt direct with the biswadars. Mr. Thomason ^Tites:^ 
‘‘ An aHowauee of 22i per cent, on the revenue was certainly liberal and more 
-than the law ev^ contemplated when the sole and entire proprietor of an es¬ 
tate was ^ther(X)Btmued in its management (clause 2, section 7, Begulaiion 
;?IL of 1822), or exclirfed from it (clause 2, section 5). But the duration of this 
liberality was expressly limited to the life of the grantee. It rested with the 
^ I^utentot-Governor to determine what should be the amount on the death of 
the grantee, and on what terms it should be held—fad^ to place a fair con- 
druction on an ilWefined and complieatod arraUgemeat. He has dmie so 
wito toll advertence to all its featuresc He has viewed the question as one of 
justice and eqmty, not of liberHity.” Bl^wlicre he writes:—The talukaddrs 
never have advMaded, wr mn tli^ advan.ee, a legal’ claim to more than ten per 
■ eeM. on the Govarntoent' demand. The j^sumptioa of the 22-| per cent, as an 


1 r^spatcUes, r., I©,- n ; II., 19 a 
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wliieli Iiad been made. The talokadans began to be eonffidered injEred indiTi- 
deals who were to be encoiir^ed and assisted in their efforts to recover poraeaiom 
■of property, from which, it was alleged, they had been wrongfully sKrcted^. Mo 
specific orders^ however, were issued, nor was any definite course of pFCK^fedar© laid 
■down. Olgecii4» were urged to what had bron don© and ©bstaete opposed to 
'tile fnrtl^r progress of the measure, but no consistent plan was snbstitntedforthat 
whichil wie dmired to set aside. In this state the question was brought forward 
'fibi* ^msideration. , The result of the discussion which ensued was a prai^ml 
adherence to the procedure already adopted. 

The biswadars, where they existed and were acknowledged, were to be admit- 

,^ ^ ted to engagements, and the malikdna of the talukadars 
Pnnciples establisited. , n ^ ^ 

was to be coliecled with the Government demand and 

to be paid into the treasur}’“i The talu^dir was to reeeave Bs. out of 
every Bat 10& cdyieeted by GovernmenI, and" never "1^; tiiin, oil^-tdEtbof the 
total demand of Government from the biswad4ri villages M tibe Mmd of 
meilt^ such being the highmt amount fixed by law as the lo b# 

given to a proprietor who is not admitted to engage. Other provisiims were* 
made for procedure in all cases of default by the biswadars from over-assess*- 
ment, of sale or purchase of the rights of either party, and of decisions of the 
civil courts affecting their rights. On the demise of the talukadar, for the time 
being, the allowance was to be reduced to one-eleventh of the payments made 
by the biswadars. The principle underlying this latter clause of the arrange¬ 
ments seems to have been that ten per cenL on the revenue was mn- 
sidered a fair equivalent to and a due provision for right of Ite teiafea- 
dar, and the remaining 12 J per cent, was designed to cover the risk ^d €»sl 
of collection, but Was liborfdlj ^rdinfufeh^ by Gofermmemt to the lilukadir 
during his life-time, after it fed ^en oa itself the risk and cost of coHastioa 
.by makiugaii engagelnenl direei with the biswadars. Mr. Thomason wTites:^ 
Am aHowanee of 22^ per cent, on the revenue was certainly liberal and naor© 
.than the law ev^ contemplated when the sole and entire proprietor of an es- 
: tate was ^fcber c^ntinu^ in its management (clause 2, section 7, Bagulalion 
;?IL of I8^>, or excMed from it (clause 2, section 5). But flbe damtion of tiiis 
Hbetality was expressly limited to the life of the granfee. It rested with the 
I&atentot-Governor to d^ersaine what should be tiie amouat on the death of 
the giMttee, and on what terms it shoifid be hdti—fed^ te place a fair con- 
druetion on an ilWefined and complicated arrangeBaeat. He has dcme so 
wiih fnll advertence to all its features. He has viewed the question as one of 
■■ justice a«d efuity, ■ not' of liberffity.” B:fewliere^ he writes: —The talufcaddrs 
• never have adv'Mii^, nor mn tii^ ^vaa.oe, m legal’ claim to more than ten per 
■ eeM. on' the Governntent^ demand. The assumption of the 22-| per ce'nf. as an 
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of Shikohabad, Mosiafabad, Sakit, and Ghirory comprising 170 Tillages. Al- 
tbotigb the papers given in hj the parganah officers at the c^ion showai that in 
1208 fasli taloka Daktaulij comprising 45 viilageSy was then held in farm by 
one Mirza Muhammad Beg; that taiuka Bhanli, comprising 14 village^ was 
then held in farm by one Ydsaf Ali, and that of the 111 villages oftakka Mn- 
hammadpnr Labhana only 42 were entered as held by Bhag want Singhy he was 
admitt^ io engage for the whole 170 villages as proprietor at the firet three 
settlements. At the eession, the real proprietors had vainly urged their claims^ 
and again at the second settlement lists of those entitled to the proprietary 
right had been filed in the Revenue Courts, but it was not until 1813 that their 
case was inquired into. Mr. Moore then wrote to the Board that the takkadar 
had fallen into arrears amounting to Bs. 29,896, and had declared his inability to 
make the sum good, in consequence of the opposition which had manifested 
itself to his authority throughout the whole of the takfca^ the numerous claim¬ 
ants to the villages comprised therein having unanimously and peremptorily 
refused either to recognize the title of Bhagwant Singh as proprietor, or to pay 
their rents to him as such, saying that no authority should compel them to pay 
their rents through Bhagwant Singh, although they professed themselves 
ready to pay an enhanced revenue to Government, provided they were admitted 
to engage as proprietors.” The minute of Mr. Deane, of the Board, which 
formed the basis of the reply to Mr. Moore, is quoted here as showing the mode in 
which such questions were disposed of, and as throwing some light on the charac¬ 
ter of the earlier settlements. He wrote as follows:—The only difficulty which 
occurs to me as to the order which this letter ought to receive arises from 
actual recognition of Bhagwant Singh as exclusive proprietor at the iiree pre¬ 
ceding settlements. The Board having held it as a rale, that when the proprie- 
tary right is once recognized in any individual by the revenue officers, it is not 
competent to the Bevenue Department subsequently to eject the party so recog¬ 
nized in favour of another, and excluded claimants, in pursuance of this rule, 
have been invariably referred to the courts of civil law. But, however equit¬ 
able and expedient this rule may have heretofore been, in order to give stability 
to property and certainiy to the revenue engagements, as well as to establish 
a fixed and uniform principle of decision, it appears to m© now n^semry to 
recede from it, lest we be found in opposition to clausa 3, action 53, Regular 
tion XXVII. of 1803, enacted to correct the injury donate private righte at the 
former settlements on the'expiration of the last of them in tee year 1219/a^lL 
The adjudication of tee daims now brought forward under that section must, I 
conceive, rest with tee revenue officers, whose duty it will be to make the pend¬ 
ing settlement wite any claimant who <^n now show a better title than tee 
party who has been recognized and admitted at former settlements, though 
such party may have been under engagements for the whole decennial period. 
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If the case be not as I suppose, if we have debarred oursel'^es or are restricted 
by the law from correcting the evils of mismanagement or mistake necessarily 
resulting from the circumstances under which the first settlements Avero made, 
we shall be found to perpetuate many fatal errors and abuses originating with 
our own department, to the manifest and lasting injury of a large class of the 
community. The excluded parties are for the most part indigent because ex¬ 
cluded, and ignorant because they are poor. To refer the poor and the ignorant 
in any country to contend in a series of suits in courts of justice against the 
knowing and the wealthy is in point of fact not far from a denial of right. 
They who have not the means of contest must of course be defeated. The claims 
brought forward by the Collector of Et4wa are supported by clause 7, section 
53, Kegulation SXVII. of 1803, and as that clause requires the proof of the 
fact of undisturbed possession, the right of the claimants might not be established 
on the assumed ground, though perhaps perfectly good under the third clause of 
the same section, according to my constrixction of it. From the foregoiag con¬ 
siderations, I am of opinion that the Collector should be directed to investigate 
the claims opposed to the exclusive title of Bhagwant Singh, and to conclude the 
settlement with the parties who can show the best evidence of ownership.’’ 

Some progress was made in the inquiries set on foot to carry out the orders 
^ , of the Board, but, owing to the opposition shown by 

Settlement of the taluka. i. o- t xi. x i 

Bhagwant Singh, there was groat difficulty and delay. 
He not only refused to pay up any portion of tlio balance duo from his 
taluka, although he had ample moans, but declined to appear before the Col¬ 
lector, or assist at the inquiry in any way. Out of a demand of Ks. 1,09,312 
for 1222 fadi, only Rs. 60,094 had been collected in April, 1815, and Bs- 
28,839 remained duo on account of the revenue and the takkdvi advance of 
the previous two years.^ The three talukas were then put up for sale and as 
no bidders appeared,^ were bought in for Government for Rs. 10,950. The 
sale was confirmed, and the Collector was directed to settle each individual 
village ^^with the mukaddams or persona denominating themselves ! 5 amind 4 rs 
in all practicable cases, and, in the event of their refusal, with eligible peraons 
as farmers.” A careful record of the evidence tendered to establish the claim 
to be settled with as proprietors was directed to be made, to enable the Board 
to judge of the expediency of authorizing the interchange of engagements with 
those claiming the right, whilst in the villages undoubtedly belonging to Bhag¬ 
want Singh, an offer was to bo made to the old zamincl4rs or resident mnka,d- 
dams of the proprietary right on payment of an equitable consideration.^ Mr. 
H. G. Christian succeeded Mr, Valpy towards the end of 1815, and in that 
and the following year completed the resettlement of the talnka at an increase 


* Boar^d’s Reo., 7th April, 1815, No. 19 
April, 1815, No. 93.' 


»Collr. to Board, 25th April, 1815. ® Board* 
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©f Ms, lly484 on tlie reFeniie for which Bhagwant Siogh bad en^ged at the 
fourth settlement, and of this sum Rs. 3,000 per annum were subsequently 
allotted for the support of Bhagwant Singh’s family. The mutadclams, how- 
eYe?,were not admitted to enjoyment as proprietors by Mr. Christian, but simply 
as farmers, and held on this tenure until Mr. Edmonstone's revision in 1838-39. 
The village comprising the talukas were therefore first settled with a farmer 
under the name of proprietor, and again with the proprietors under the name of 
farmers. Of the 115 estates belonging to the talukas in 1840, four villages were 
given in full proprietary right to those in possession. In 107 villages the pro¬ 
prietary title was recovered by liquidating a portion of the balances for which the 
talnkas had been sold, calculated proportionately to the amount of the revise! 
revenue of each village, and in only four villages was it found necessary to 
have recourse to farm. Mr. Bdmonstone wrote:—have given the nn»l 
liberal interpr^tion to &e orders I ree^ved, and have endeavoured to reetor© &© 
property claimed totbose whose hereditary occupancy of the soil and 
right entitled them to re-entry, and have not allowed to a farmer and a stmager, 
merely in virtue of his present possession as a malguzir, the privily of acquir¬ 
ing rights on such favourable terms as the hard usage and oppressive disposses¬ 
sion to which the rightM owners of these states were subjected, have elicited.” 
These men nearly all availed themselves of the opportunity offered to them by 
this judicious order of regaining their possessions and paid up their shares of the 
arrears. In many cases the lumberdars or principal men alone were able to meet 
such demands, and then they were put in sole possession. The subordinate 
co-sharers, however, who coidd not contribute their quotas had thdr rights care¬ 
fully recorded, and liberaL provisions were made on their Wtal£ Svm uow 
numbers of them or their representative Imve ckim^ re-entiy under th^ provi¬ 
sions, and on paymeidi of siar^ of the original balance have been readmitted 

into the proprietaiy body. !&© injustiee therefore which was done to the peassmt 
proprietors under the liueknow Government, and which contim^ for a short 
time under om: rule, has been thoroughly and permanently removed. 

Tke family of the Baja of Knraoli, of the Dhir Stt sdkha, has already been 
noticed. Chandhri Laefahman Singh of Knr^&ti was 
OtLer families. rewarded for his services, during the. mutiny with' t}» 

title of Raja. The Raja of Eka, a Chaub&n of the Partabner family, is now m 
involved that there is little chance of his pre^rving bis property from mIo. 
The Kfctingoi family of Sbikohabad, the KAyath Chaudhris of Bbongacm, the 
Shaikhs of Asua, the Kirars of Labhaua, the Chaudhris of Fondiba and Bharaul, 
the Bais of Bewar and Deoli, and the Ghaudhriin of Siman, are the only other 
families worthy of even a pasting notice. As a whole, the indigeiioim gmfay 
(rdis) of Mainpuri are not remarkable either for their wealth, in^H^moe or 
ancient splendour, and omitting the Ohauhans, few have claims, either through. 
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Tenures. 


their ancestors or by reason of their present influence, to being mentioned in a 
work like the present. 

The usual forms of tenure occur in this district, ru., zamind6.ri^ perfect 
pattiddri^ imperfect pattiddri, and hlidyaoMm, The 
first thi'eo have the bigha as the integer of property, 
and in other respects do not differ from the tenures of the same name described 
elsewhere. The hhdyaf'hdra villages, where each man's possessions are the 
measure of his rights, ax’e scattered all over the district, especially towards the 
Jumna ravines. They seem to be naturally adapted to regions like these, 
write the settlement Officers, “ although traces of the model internal govern¬ 
ment which we hear so much of in connection with them are now very faint 
The fact is that for the most part the old proprietors have disappeared and their 
places have been taken by outsiders. Tho tenure has remained, but the com¬ 
munity has changed. But, strange enough, their rights had not been, generally 
speaking, sold, but only mortgaged. Unlike the rest of the district, here the 
practice of selling and buying land was uncommon. But there was scarcely a 
single field which had not been mortgaged; and most of tho shares were in the 
possession of mortgagees throe, four, and oven five times removed from the 
original mortgagee. Such cases as the following were foundA. had at the 
accession of British Government been possessed of a share amounting to 40 
bighas of land. He had mortgaged tho whole to B. B. had been a litigious 
man, and having become involved in consequence of some heavy costs decreed 
against him, mortgaged one-third of the holding to 0., the plots comprising 
this third being identified by names. The remaining two-thirds had. been 
assigned to a relation D., who had paid up arrears of rovenuo for which B. had 
been liable. C., shortly after last sottlemont, had mortgaged one-half of his 
third to E., who had for tho time of tho sottloment assigned it to the lumberdar in 
lieu of a tenant holding at privileged rates. D. had mortgaged his two-thirds in 
two halves, one to a M4rw^ri Brahman and the other to tho village Baniya.’’ 

A peculiar tenure obtains in the villages of Faizspur and Nasirpur in par- 
ganah Ghiror, and is known as tho tor or tauzi tenure. 
The integer of the ordinary tenure is the bigha, and 
the units are tho twenty biswds which go to make one bigha. In the tami 
tenure, the unit is based upon tho artificial classification of soils into gauMn^^ 
manjha^ and barliay and in the village of Faizpur ono bigha tarm is made up of 
6 bighas gauhdn^ 8 bighas manjlia^ and 10 bighas harha^ There 819 of these 
tauzi bighas in the village form 819 equal shai'os, and tho profits and liabilities 
are distributed accordingly. In Nasirpur, the proportions of the throe classes of 
land which go to form a bigha tauzi are 25 bighas gaulidn^ 30 bighas manjha, 
and 35 bighas and there are 154'75 such bighas or shares in the village. 
The tendency throughout is to separate the common land and to define eaclr 


Tami teatirc. 





mi 


one’s sliare in the estate. During the currency of the ass^sment operations 732 
cases of partition were decided by the settlement OflSeers- The following state¬ 
ment shows the tenures in each parganah in the district:— 
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41 
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33 

45 

3 

81 
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37 

50 
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87 

Kurioli, 

43 

40 

8 

91 
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2 
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Shikohabad, 

75 
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2 
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Bewar, ... 1 
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41 

4 

65 

Mustafabad, 
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28 
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Alipur Patti, | 

12 1 
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16 

Karhal, 

39 

43 1 

4 

86 

Potal, 1 

569 

812 

54 

i 

1,435 


The following statement shows theproprietaiy body as divided into r^ident, 
Resident md non-raii- non-resident^ and a mixture of both showing which of 
dent proprietarst have the actual fiscal man^ement of tiw 

village, from which it will be seen that the non-residente greatiy outnumber the 
residents:— 


Parganahs. 

irUMBSH OF TJXLAGBS 
HEIiD BY 

Parganabs. 

5UMBFB OF T3XLl.aBa 

held by 

Resident proprie¬ 
tors. 

Non-resident pro¬ 
prietors. 

Mixed, 

Resident proprie¬ 
tors. 

Non-resident pro¬ 
prietors. 

Mixed, 

Resident pro¬ 
prietors. 

Non-resident 
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17 

60 

6,170 

7,830 

Karbal, 

20 

46 

•12,163 

7,837 

Mainpari, 
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44 

17,108 

5,802 

I BamChal, ... 

32 

45 

17,537 

12,463 

Ghiror, 

16 

42 

14,555 

8,445 

1 Bliaimi, 

25 

42 

10,496 

8,504 

Bewar, ... 

16 

30 

11,711 

7,289 

Mnstafabad. 

39 j 

136 

53,376 

43,624 

Alipnr Patti,... 

I 

17 

5,035 

2,965 

SMkobabad, 

53 

152 

54,37 i 

36,629 

BbQDgaoDt, ... 

33 

139 

41,MI 

23,159 

Total, 

271 

753 

244,453 

164,547 


The settlement Officers write:—In our statisti(^ of tmisfes we have 


excluded from consideration all but cultivate! lands, 
because the ratio, both in area and quali^, between the 
uncultivated and cultivated lands varies widely in different villages, and even 
in parts of villages, so that unless every d^d of sale or mortgage sp^ified the 
terms of bargain separately for the arable and barren portions, no conclusions 
based on total areas would he at all reliable; on the contrary, they would 
certainly be wrong and misleading. Further, the value of the waste is generally 
insignificant; hence deductions from calculations upon the cnltivated area will 
he sufficiently accurate for all necessary purposes. The cultivated area which 
has actually been the subject of bargain (including lands which have 
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reverted Ib the original proprietors and lands which have been sold or 
mortgaged more than once) during the thirty-one years of the expired settle¬ 
ment is 367,688 acres. The area which stands at this moment alienated from 
its original owners is 228,578 acres, or 37*68 per cent, of tbo whole district. 
The area which, during the expired settlement, has reverted to its former pro¬ 
prietors is 78,397 acres, while 60,713 acres represent the lands which We 
been the subject of sale or mortgage repeated more than once : 228,578 + 
78,307 + 60,713=3 367,688 acres. In 471 out of the whole 1,433 villages of the 
district the possession of the old proprietors remains intact, while 284 have 
entirely passed out of the hands of the original owners. In the 678 remaining 
villages partial transfers of more or less importance have occurred.” 

For the purposes of comparison the returns are divided into three 
periods^:— 

First —The eleven years from 1840 to 1850. 

Second ,—The seven years from 1851 to 1857. 

SYurf/.—The thirteen years from 1858 to 1869-70. 

V=3a village ; B«ibiswa; bsabiswAnsi; K=!kachw4nsi; Isr»»namv4nsi,and 
Aesanwdnsi 
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transfers. 
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J The dtttmdlii wilt be found under eitch pMaaaah notice, 
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Ihe folio’vring statement gives the areas transferred in each ptrganah by 

each process* distinguishing the areas sold or mortgag- 

Farganab-war statement, , . „ , . . , i 

ed twice or oftener ana giving the real area transier- 

red and its percentage to the total area of the parganah. 


Total c^iiealed area iransf erred during 
31 ^earsfrom 1840 to 18T0 % ‘ 


Resold or afterwards mortgaged^ 


^ Farganaii. 


Acres. { Acres. I Acres, j Acres. 1 Acres, j Acres. Acres. 
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fhe following statement gives the areas transferred in each parganah by 
each process, distingiiishing the areas sold or mor 
Farganah^ir statement, real area transter- 

red and its percentage to the total area of the parganah. :• 


Ifotalcmliimied area iran$ferredfiurmg\ 
* 31 gearsJrom 1840 i© 18*0 ; 


Mexold or afierwards mortgaged* 
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Farganali, 


Total cultivated area actually 
transjerred. 
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First period. 


Second period. 


Taking up eacli period, the first is well called ^^ one of depression and 
change.'*’ It began with the sad eflFects of the famine 
of 1837-S8 still everywhere visible, then came Mr. 
Edmonstone’s assessment, and a few years afterwards the revisions made by 
Messrs. Unwin, Cocks, Dick, and Robinson, and it closed with the revis^ pro- 
gressive assessments, reaching their standard limits in 1850-51. 'The price of 
land at private sales was only one-half of what it fetched in the third period, 
and the price of land at public sales was abnormally low, due prin cipally to the 
fact that most of the sales were on account of arrears of revenue where the 
estates were either over-assessed or the landlords were contumacious and were 
too powerful for outsiders to come in and bid up to the full value. In the 
second and third periods, lands were seldom brought to forced sale unless they 
were so encumbered from previous liabiKties undischarged as to gr^tly detiucl 
from their value. Hence the settlement Officers think that the true vdlue of 
land must be measured in this district by the prices brought at private sal^ and 
agreed upon in mortgage transactions. The second period 'was one of rest and 
good harvests, but closed with the great rebellion, and 
the price of land hardly changed. During the eighteen 
years before the mutiny the average price realised at private sales for 57,734 
acres was Rs. 6-12-4 per acre, while the average price realised for 59,704 acres 
sold by private arrangement subsequent to the mutiny was Es. 13^4-8 per acre, 
or almost double. Similarly in mortgage transactions the price has risen from 
Es. 5-15-8 per acre before the mutiny to Es. 10-0-5 after the mutmjr. Even 
public sales have felt the change, and the average pric^ has rismi from Es. 3-10-7 
per acre before 1858 to Rs. 8-9-3 per acre between 1858 and 1870. too, 

holds good if we look at the number of jears^ purchase of the land revenue brought 
by private sales, which rose from 3"35 years between 1840 and 1857 to 7-39 
years between 1858 and 1870; similarly mortgages rose from 3T2 years’ purebas© 
of the land-revenue before the mutiny to 5*54 years’ purchase after the mutiny. 
The mutiny followed by the famine of 1860-61 is the starting-point for tibe rise 
in prices and the rise in the value of land. 

During the third period, communications were opened in every dimiion, 
irrigation was extended, and the competition for land 
increased so as to more nearly approach its true value. 
Out of a cultivated area amounting to 214,735 acres transferred before th© 
mutiny, 87,646 acres changed hands by forced sale, and in the first period 
almost all the forced sales were on account of arrears of revenue. This large 
recourse to compulsory processes, however, brought with it its own remedy. In 
many cases the Government was obliged to buy in the estates for the want of bid¬ 
ders, and either restore them to their old owners or give them to strangers on 
their paying up a proportionate amount of the arrears. In this manner 17,158 
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acres of the property brought to the hammer between 1840 and 1850 found their 
way back to tlio formor proprietors, and of tho lands mortgaged, 20,096 acres 
have since been redoomed. Of the property transforrod by forced sale between 
1851 and 1857, as much as 2,197 acres have come again into the possession of 
the old zamindilrs and more than one-half the mortgages have boon redeemed. 
Sales under decrees of courts have taken the place of sales for arrears of revenue 
in the third period, but these, too, are mostly due to tho same cause, the loss 
caused by thefjimine of 1837-38 and tho pressure of Tmocpial assessments before 
1840y which led to loans at usurious interest. Those could never bo cleared off, 
and as soon as land became valuable, tho ci'editors presscMl their claims and 
broughit the estates to sale,, that they might buy them in themselves and obtain 
a valuable inyestment for their rnoney. The private sales during the thirteen 
years of the third period exceed in area and almost in revenue tho transfers in 
this form for the entire oiglitoen years before tho tnutiny, atul mortgages after 
the mutiny foil little hedow those effected previous to 1857. Tho sottloment 
Officers write:—Prior to the mutiny the spfKuiIating classes only looked to 
the land as a kind of security, a moans for recovering the money lent with 
interesk They had seldom any desire to appropriate the land itself Since the 
mutiny this has entirely changed. The moneyed classes during the last tliirtcoa 
years, owing to tho great security of landed property and the high profifs derived 
from it, have evinced a strong desire for its acftuisition, and in mpst of ilieir trans¬ 
actions with zamindfe have rather looked to ultimately bocoming proprietors 
themselves than to tho more satisfaction of their claims. A now era bus thus com 
menced. Tho l>anking classes, instead of, as formerly, lending out their capital 
grudgingly to the zarniridurs, now cotnpeto with each other iti accommodating 
them, and thereby enconrago by all tho moans in their ]>owor tho naturally 
extravagant habits of the old landed gentry. Before the mutiny, money-lenders, 
so long as they received good interest on their money punctually paid, showed no 
desire to drive encumbered landlords to extremity. Now however, urged by the 
newly acquired instinct to become landlords themselves, they have taken advan¬ 
tage of tho bonds executed during the two earlier periods by proprietors, and 
have insisted on foreclosures, thereby blunging about auction-sales as wo have 
just observed, or compelling tho mortgagors either to sell tho whole or part of 
their property, or to renew tho mortgage.” 

Turning from the land transferred, we come to tho caste of the owners at 
tho past and present settlements. Taking each village 
acIoTdtag to ^^^dt and tho total number of villages in each 

parganah as 100, the details give tho proportion ol 
the whole parganah hold by each caste in 1840 and in 1870, and the 
diflference between these amounts will show tho loss or gain. Similarly 
, the . total villages of the distriqt (1,433) are put at 100, and the percentages 
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sliow the portions of this total held by each caste or class at L==kst set¬ 
tlement and at P=present settlement. 
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Taking the agricnltural classes of Rajputs, Ahirs, Lodhas, Jats, Kachhis, 
Ohamars, and Kurmis, their possessions have fallen from 66*43 per eent. at the 
last settlement to 58*51 per cent, at the present settlemeoi. Agaioy taking tte 
trading classes comprising Baaiyas, Marw^iis, Khatris, Sonars, Mahajans, 
Mathnriyas, and Tamolis, their possessions have risen from 2*12 per cent, to 8*13 
per cent, of the total arm, while the mixed classes of Brahmans, Kayaths, and 
Musalmans have increased their properties from 30*33 per cent, to 33*39 per cent. 
The general result is that the agricultural classes have lost property, whilst the 
trading and mixed classes have gained. Amongst the mixed classm, the Brah^ 
mans partake far more of a commercial than of an agricultural character, and 
placing them with the trading classes, and the Musalmans and Kayaths with the 
agricultural classes, we find that in thirty years the non-agriculturists have 
acquired one-tenth of the total area of the district. But this result, though 
striking enough in itself, does not give the real transfers. These^ reckoning 
individual cases irrespective of caste amount to 37 per cent, of the total 


cultivated area of the district. 

In paxganah Bhongaon alone have the Kajputs held their own, and there it 
is chiefly due to the acquisitions made by the Baja of 
Mainpuri. Elsewhere, notwithstanding the purchases 
made by the Thakurain of Kotia and the Jadon Baja of Awa SHsa, the 
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loss to the Rajput; agricultural community has been considerable and is much 
greater than that shown in the statement. Except in parganahs Kurfi,oli, Kar- 
hal, and Bewar, the Ahir zaminddrs have been equally unfortunate, and the Lo~ 
dhas have lost nearly one-half of their possessions. The Musalmdns own little 
except in parganahs Shikohabad, Mustafabad, and Barn4hal, and in all three 
parganahs they have lost considerably. The Chamdr mtikaddams of Kishni 
have been entirely displaced, and the Kurmi biswaddrs of Bhongaon have met 
a similar fate. The Eurasian element is losing its importance owing to the 
embarrassments of the Birch family. Kdyaths have lost 5 per cent, of the area 
of Bhongaon. Brahmans have added to their possessions all round by 4*09 per 
cent ofthe entire area of the district, and include amongst them the Tiwdris of 
Hardui and Kishni and Chaudhri Jai Chand of Binsiya. Mdrwdri bankers 
of Rampur and Kbairgarh, in parganah Mustafabad, have already acquired 
11 per cent, of the entire parganah, and many zamiaddrs are in debt to them. 
They have begun their operations in Barndhal and Shikohabad, and have been 
followed by Baniyas, Khatris, Mahajans, Sonars, Mathtiriyas, and Tamolis. 
The rich Goshdin of Garha has also taken to money-lending, and many of the 
landholders in Shikohabad are indebted to him. 

In a previous table I have given the distribution of tho proprietary rights 

Classes of cultivators amongst tho various castes. I now 

and areas held by them. give, from tho settlement report, the distribution of 

the cultivated area amongst the various classes of cultivators according to 
caste, separating tho seer or home-farm of tho landholder, tho patches held free 
of I'ent from tho landliolder, the area held by tenants having a right of occu¬ 
pancy, and tho area held by tenants-at-will 
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From the total area entered as seer must be excludai 662 acres under 
groves; from that held rent-free, 158 acres; from the hereditary tenants’ area, 
459 acres ; and from the area held by tenants-at-will, 152 acres, or a total of 
1,431 acres under groves; but 1,240 acres under cultivated gardens and 3,596 
acres fallow at attestation must be added, making up the total cultivated area 
to 608,526 acres. Bajpdts are the largest proprietors and the largest holders 
of seer land. Ahirs come nest as seer-holders, and although they hold as 
proprietors only 12*65 per cent, of the total area, against 18*12 per cent, held 
by Brahmans, they manage 5*38 per cent, more of the cultivated area in their 
home farms. As already noted, the Brahmans in Mainpuri are more money¬ 
lenders than farmers. Kajaths, too, do not care much for agriculture, and neither 
do the Baniyas, Marwaris, Tamolis, and Mah4jans, who have recently specula¬ 
ted iu land. Thaknrs, Ahirs, and Brahmans between them hold 74*79 per cent, 
of the total area and 88*40 per cent, of the s^r. He rent-free area is cHefljheld 
by Brahmans, Fakirs, and village servants. Of the tenant ar^, hereditaiy tenants 
hold 74 per cent, and tenants-at-will hold 26 per cent. This is a peculiar 
feature of the district worthy of special notice, as showing tlie fixily of the cul¬ 
tivating tenure and the tenacity with which the agriculturist in Mainpuri has 
clung to his laud. This permanency of tenure has naturally kept the range 
of rents low in comparison with other districts ; hence the well-to-do, sturdy 
and yeomanlike character of the people, and their prudence and economy in 
the management of their land, which more than compensate for any lightness in 
the revenue.” Ahirs are first in numbers actually, as well as first in the area 
held by them as tenants; next come Rajputs as tenants, though only fiflh in 
numbers; Chamars are second in numbers and sixth as cultivators, but 
they supply the greater portion of the agricultural labour employ^ bj 
Brahmans, Eajplits, and K%alhs. The great agricultural castes are also 
those who hold the gr^test portion of their cultivation in occupancy 
right. 

The average seer holding is 5*63 acres; the average rent-free hold¬ 
ing is 0*941 acre ; the average occupancj holding 

Average holding, - 4 j x’u ± l l i, 14 

IS 4*57 acres, and the average tenant-at^wiil hold¬ 
ing is 4*54 acres. Taking the principal castes, the average tenant holding 
of Rajputs is 5*15 acr^; Brahmans, 4*51 acres; Ahirs, 5*54 ; Kichhis,; 4*13 
Chamfe, 4*13; and Lodhas, 5*12 acr^. Excluding the holdings of tenants 
cultivating in villages others than those in which they reside, or pakiMskt hold¬ 
ings, the average tenant-holding comes close upon six acr^. The census 
returns of 1872 give the average holdiag as 3*7 acres per each male adult agri¬ 
culturist, for which he pays Rs. 3-7-7 per a<^e. There were 77,817 ploughs and 
167,256 head of plough-catde in the district during the year of measurement, 
giving a general average of 7*8 acres per plough. This average varies from 9*71 
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acres in Bewaf to 6'87 acres in Alipar Patti. In Ghiror, Mainpuri, Kunioli, Kar- 
hal, and Bliongaon the area under each plough is about 
Plougli area, the district average ; in Kishni and Alipur it is below the 

average, and in Shikohabad and Bowar above the average. The average exceeds 
the average holding, but none of the rent-free holders and few of the seer-holders 
have ploughs oftheir own, and generally depend upon obtaining the use of the ten¬ 
ants’ ploughs. Cliamfirs, too, have frequently neither bullocks nor ploughs, but use 
those of their neighbours, giving a return in aid at time of harvest and in weeding 
and watering. Generally holders of small patches hire ploughs or obtain the use 
of them for services rendered. The following statement gives the number of 
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and goats. 

On the whole, the mere agricultural avotago rent-ratos, without speeifioation 
of caste, arc apt to bo misleading, and I will therefore 
Caste rents and latea. I’roin iho scttlciucnt records, the average of the actual 

rents paid by each class and caste of touant in iho fives inarkoil parganahs of 
Alipur Patti, Bewar, Kishni, Mustafabad, and Bliikohabad t 
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Kdchhis |my the highest rents^ and the rehts paid for their liereditaxy fields ara 
higher than those paid for casual cultivation* They are the most skOfui culti¬ 
vators in the district, and are especially fond of garden cultivation* Ihey ara 
patient, peaceful, and indnstrions, and usually occupy the best home land, c!c»ai 

, ,,, , to the village site. Thev are assisted in their work 

Character as caltirators. , i . 

by their wives and children- Next come the Lodhas, 

who almost equal the Kachhis in agricultural skill, but are distinguished 
rather by general excellence in the raising of ordinary field crops than, as tie 
Kdchhis are, by special aptitude for the culture of garden produce. Sugar¬ 
cane is their speciality. Like the Kachhis, too, they use the labour of their 
families. On the other hand, the Lodha is not nearly so tractable as the Kaclihi: 
he is addicted to combination and will often resist even reasonable demands by his 
Eamindir in raising his rent. This accounts for their rates approaching so closely 
to that paid by the Chamdrs.^’ The rate paid by the Chamars is the mmt highest. 
Their land, however, is nearly always inferior in quality and disproporfioaately 
«o to the rent paid. Their social standing, too, is so low that they have no moral 
support, and the consequence is that, though quite as laborious, they have less 
skill than the Kachhi or the Lodha. Their women and children assist in the 
cultivation. The Brahmans hold land equal in quality to that cultivated by 
Lodhas and superior to that held by Chamars, but they pay less because their 
families do not labour in the field and they have to hire labour, aryj in a 
great measure because they still retain a portion of the reverence due to 
the priestly caste. The settlement Officers write:—The Brabthan when 
he really takes to agriculture as an occupation often brings considerable tact 
and energy to bear upon it, and may be ranked midway between the Lodlp and 
Chamar. The Abirs in these five parganahs, as in the entire district, hold by 
far the largest area. They are either connected with the proprietary body, or 
manage to cluster together in such numbers and in such localities (hamlets 
distant from the parent village) as often to defy the eflPorts of the zamiudars 
either to encroach on their possession or enhance their rents. Hence the low¬ 
ness of their rates. As a whole they are, with the exception perhaps of the 
Thaknrs, the least thrifty and industrious of the six castes. The Thakurs are the 
most privileged tenants. Their lands are equal to those of the Kichhis, but 
their rents are the lowest of all. They are in the enjoyment of more rights of 
occupancy than any of the rest, owing, mostly, to their connexion with the 
landed classes, and the prestige which attaches to them from their belonging to 
the dominant race. They are backward and unskilled cultivators, and seldom 
till their own fields. They are difficult to manage, and a landlord will think 
twice before he arrays against him a body of men who he knows are danger¬ 
ously independent, and will not hesitate to resist him to the utmost of their 
power. A zamlndar will therefore rather hear a long time than enter on a 
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j^truggle with them. Hence the privileged and conservative character of their 
rents.” On the whole, it may be said that the agricultural community in Main- 
puri are fairly well off when compared with their brethren in otho^ districts. 
They have a higher standard of comfort and are better fed and better clothed 
than the people of the Benares division. 

* The question of rents and rent-rates must bo considered in two aspects: 

the general rental of the distinct, portions of which 
subject to influences which combine to lower the 
real f alue, and the actual rent-rates fixed by agreement or enhancement, and 
which, to a great measure, I'epresent the true letting value of the land. The 
rent-rates assumed for each class of soil in each parganah are separately given 
under the parganah notices. I shall now give from the settlement report a 
cbinparison of rentals before and after assessment for the entire district. The 
General rental of the recorded rental of the district before assessment was 
Ks. 19,23,139, and after assessment was Es. 20,71,690, 
giving ap increase of Es. 1,48,551, or 7*72 percent. Neither of these esti¬ 
mates gives the true assets; for the landholders’ seer is taken at nominal rates 
and the assets of land held on division of produce fbatai) are omitted. In order 
to arrive at a correct conclusion the ordinary rates paid must bo applied to 
these areas. The recorded rental of seer and zamind&rs’ rent-free holdings 
are as given by the zamindfirs themselves, and the general result may bo shown 
as follows:— 
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Total, ... 
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gire An'ipCTeasfe of Rs. 2,23,763 in the rental, against an in- 
^ Rs. in tljp ].aijij-rev6iiue. The settlement Officers consider, 
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iiat if to the total rental above given be added die miscellaneous receipts and 
allowance be made for some concealment, the actual rental of the district, in 
1874, maj be set down, in round numbers, at Es. 24,00,000, 

In noticing rent fixai by agreement I shall make use of a valuable memo- 

Eents fixed by agreement, ’’"‘fSmeaton.^ 

His inquiries relate to 100^000 biglias, of wiich tlie rent 

was amicably adjusted and wbicb comprise most \arieties of soils, beM by all 
classes of cultivators. The actual increase in rental anaooiits to Es. 50,000, 
and the cases examined do not include compromises entered into before a Court. 
The following statement shows the seven classes of soil on which the rates 
have been raised, with their areas in bighas and the rates prevailing before and 
after enhancement;— 
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One remarkable result appears from these figures, and that is, that the rise in 
rent in dry soils between 1840 and 1874 is over 200 per cent,, whilst in 
irrigated soils it is only 40 per cent., and the difference between the rates 
has now fallen from 100 and 200 per cent, to barely 50 per cent Mr. 
Smeaton writes Be the reason what it may, such are the facte. Nor are 
the dry lands on which these rates have been agreed to included in ilie le^es of 
well-to-do cultivators, just to keep the land under the plough, they being eulti-' 
rated at a loss, as far as they themselves are concerned : for in a very large 
number of cases the tenants who have agreed to the enhanced rates hold only 
these dry lands, and have no irrigated fields within their holdings to fall back 
upon in the event of a loss in the dry. This fact I took special care to note 
and verify by person^ inquiry. It is quite plain, then, that in holdings which 
consist of gone but diy soils, the rates given are such as do not exclude a cer¬ 
tain profit to the tenant, as well as . remuneration for his labour. In other 
Words, these rent-rates must he reckoned to be payable and fair. Of course in 
^ See Rev. Eep., ll. (N, S.), 2SS. 
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the dry lands the outljiy of capital is minimized; and yet on the av(irage irrigated 
lands, the capital expended exceeds only in a very small degree that sunk on the 
dry. The seed, the keep of bullocks, are common elements in both, the excess 
in the irrigated lands consisting in the outlay necessary for the digging of two 
or throe kuchcha wells, the aggregate cost of which is rarely above Hs. 10; and 
the maintenance of these in working order for four or five years at an annual 
cost of from Its. 2 to Rs. 3.*’ 

The out-turn of an irrigated bigha, in my experience in this district, is ne*' 
ver less- than double in bulk that of a dry bigha of the same class — often morey 

, and the quality of grain turned out is higher. Such 

Hr. D. Bmoaton's com- . 

parisem of dry aud wet cul- must have been ttie case tiiirty years ago as now. There 

tivauon. reason, other things being equal, 

w^hy the ratio of the irrigated rates to iho dry in Mr. Edrnonstono’s time sliould 
not be maintained still, and there is no reason why with such slight additional 
outlay on the irrigated lands as compared with the dry, the proportion of pro¬ 
fit appropriated by the holder of the one should be so much greater than that 
permitted to the holder of the other. Once admit that the dry rates agreed to 
are payable and fair, or even that cultivation over a certain aroa at these 
rates is possible, and the conclusion is inevitable, that the irrigated rates are 
disproporionately low, and must rise higher in order to place tenants 
on a footing of equality as regards their profits.’’ The causes of this 
abnormal approach to etich other in the rates for dry and irrigated land 
would appear to bo, to a great extent, accidental, for the same soils in 
other parts of the country and xmdor similar conditions pay the same 
and even higher rates of rent, and the conclusion to bo drawn is that 
rents in this district are still in a transition state. Applying the facts 
Hav«rent» reached tbar recorclod to the question as to whether routs have 

reachedtheir fall limit, we have in this district certain 
rates for dry soils, lower than those paid for similar soils iti other districts, but 
still bearing an unusually high ratio to the r'cnts paid for irrigated soils of the 
same description within the district, and from these data Mr. Smoaton wmuld 
draw the following conclusions:— Mrst^ assuming no contlitions except what 
are found actually present in the district—that is to say, taking prices as they are, 
without any forecast about them—aud supposing those dry rates to have now 
reached their limit, it is plain that the irrigated and highly cultivated lands 
should, in future, pay much higher rates than at present. Second^ without any 
reference to a possible rise in prices, the rent statistics of other districts warrant * 
the inference that there is a gradual process of assimilation of rates going on 
all over the country; that therefore the dry rates in this district; will probably 
vise still higher, and that with them the irrigated rates must also proportion¬ 
ately rise. Tkwd^ assuming that prices all over the country will rise, then 
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the dry rates here as elsewhere will rise, and with them the rales in irrigated 
land. Thus, we have three distinct conclusions as to the future of rent-rates in 
this district, the second depending on the first, and on the assumption of a ge¬ 
neral equalization of standard all over the country ; the third depending on 
the first arid second, and on the assumption of a general rise of prices. The 
first conclusion stands on no hypothesis whatever; it is founded on present 
facts, and must be true. The second is extremely probable, because the hypo¬ 
thesis on which it stands is being partially verified even now. The third is 
greatly speculative, the coadiaons which it assumes being dependent on com¬ 
binations which it is not possible to foresee. In short, then, taking the cir¬ 
cumstances of the district as they are, and looking no further, there is still a 
wide scope for the increase of rates in irrigated and highly cultivated lands. 
Should the assimilating process continue, as in all probability it will, a still 
wider scope for enhancement is afforded, and should prices rise, reit-ratm 
must increase, independently altogether of local conditions. To sum up, then, 
first, rents in this district have not yet reached their present local limit; and 
second, contingent on certain changes which may be on the eve of taking place, 
their present standard is much below what it may yet be. In short, the rents here 
are at present in a transition state. An extensive process of disintegration among 
the landed families is going on ; individual sharers are separating their interests 
from the hitherto joint property ; as a consequence, rents are now much more 
keenly scrutinized than before, the respect hitherto paid to long established usage 
gradually waning before motives of self-interest and expediency.^^ 

The m easures of distance are the English mile and the kos^ whici is some&ing 
under two miles. The phrases or mus- 

Weights and measures. ^hhet^ or field, are vaguely used, the one 

to denote about 150 yards, and the other the side of a pukka bigha, or between 
60 and 60 yards. The fcuchcha bigha varies in size often in the same village; 
as a rule, however, 2^ to 3 kuchcha bighas make one pukka bigha, and about 
will form the average. The pukka bigha is 2,75(3*25 square yards, or 0*5694 
of an acre, and 1-7560 bighas make one acre. The sub-division of the bigha 
are as follows;—20 biswas make one bigha; 20 biswlnsis, one biswa; 20 
kachwansis, one biswansi; 20 nanwansis, one kachw^nsi; and 20 auw^sis, 
one nanwansi. The English yard measure is commonly usal, but besides it 
there are local measures used in particular marts and for certain classes of 
goods, the one short, or from 32^ to 35 inches, and the other long, or from 40^ 
to 45 inches. The latter is commonly used for country cloth and the former 
for silk. Solids and liquids are sold by weight; the British reputed quart is the 
standard for spirits, and small brass vessels supposed to hold a quarter of a ser, 
and .called for milk. . Two kuchcha maunds make one pukka maund, 

and one pukka maund is equivalent to 1*25 Government mannd, or 50 standard 
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«ers. The pukka ser contains 32 taka or double pico of the old currency, and 
the Government ser only 26, or the pukka ser is equivalent to 100 tolas oi 
rupees against 80 tolas or rupees to the Government sor. The two estimates, 
differ slightly, the proportion of 26 to 32 taka bringing out 80 to lOl^ tolas, 
The ser of 100 tolas is not the only one used. In the east of the district, ic 
Bewar, Kusmara, Ilah4lj4s, Nabiganj, and Siim4n the ser of 112 tolas is used 
In the town of Bhongaon the standard is 102 tolas; in SultAnganj, 105 tolas, 
and in the remainder of the district 100 tolas (or lOlfj in some places). The 
last weight is used at every local market except, perhaps, Sarsaganj and Maiupuri 
for wholesale transactions, and especially for cotton, but in retail transaoiiouf 
the Government ser of 80 tolas is now in common iiso. A knchcha p&nBeri, oi 
five sers, is in common use and weighs 250 tolas, or sors Goveimmenty or 2| 
sers pnkka. The word dhari is chiefly used for five pukka sors, or Govern¬ 
ment sers; eight dhavis make one pukka maund and four dlmns make one kuch- 
cha maund. 

Sovoi'al attempts have boon made to register the traffic passing along tlu 

Bead traffic Grand Trunk road tbrongh this district. The follow¬ 

ing table shows the traffic in standaxnl maunds by th( 
Grand Trunk road at Bhongaon from October, 1870, to the end of July, 1871 
and for October, 1871 


Gtand Trunk road traffic at Bhongaon. 
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January, 
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Febniary, 
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March, 
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13,300 
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1 

6,820 

... 

25,560 

28,811 

7,630 

... 

49,771 

40,83 


Besides the figures above given, 1,510 maunds of gx^ain wore carried down h 
October-November, 1870, 160 maunds of oil-seeds wei'e carried up in Octohei 
. 1870, and 18,500 maunds of salt were carried up in December, 1870. Among^ 
the miscellaneous entries for October, 1871 are> going upwards ;-^Sugar, 10,08 
maunds; pedlars’ wares, 6,52!0 maunds^j tobacco, 5,970, and English cloth, 56 
maunds. Downwards we have saltpetre, 3,520 maunds, and cloth, 1,540 maundi 
!Traffio re^istotmn has been placed on a better basis since April, 1875, wh 
''Weff ,,6«tehHshdl ai^d Dhandaxis by hhe Department < 
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Agricultare and Commerce^ and in a faw years wa mast bars a eolleation of 
statistics which may fairly be relied upon. 

The general character of the traffic along the Cawnpore brancli of the 
Canal trajtc Ganges canal k shown by the returns few Singhpnr^ 

the station for Mainpnri city, and for Nidhanli:— 

f Exports, [ ! IxPoets. 


Sin^hpur, 


Nidkauli, 


Ariiol«s. 


Smgkpmr. 


MiiMmU, 


Mds. j Mds. Mds, Mds Mds. ' Mds. Mds. ! Mds. Mds. Mds. 

©rain, 13f 1,3S5| 1,325120,8521 3,085 Grma, : @72 4M 1,354 1/411,047 

Cotton,... i:07f 2,125 2,279 18/34| 15,000 Metals. 50 41 

dii-seeds, ... ■ 423 276' 1,540 Miscellaneous, 351' ... ... 5fI' fit 

Miscella-, _ _ ___ _ 

neons,... 2,138 1,024 2,427 4,767 12,914 Total, ... 1,333 435 1,364 2,486 1/98 

j Logs and joints, 

‘Total,... 2,958 4/14 6,454 44,719 32,539 &c., in No., 1,474 ... 34 14 ... 


The following statement shows the traffic by the three stations of the East 

Indian Railway that serve this district for the fairlv 

Railway traffic, ■» i i t •» 

average year ot 18 <2, Jbirozabad is memded, as the 

cotton from the great mart of Pharha takes the rail there :— 


EfEOZABXD. 
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Irom Shikohabad the chief exports by rail are cotton, cotton-thread, ghi, 
hides, indigo, potatoes, shoes, apd country doth. Sugar usually goes by road to 
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Agra and the west. Between October, 1871, and February, 1872, cotton weigh-, 
ing 2,789 maunds and cotton-thread weighing 333 maunds were sent to Cawn- 
pore. A great portion of these consignments came from the neighbourhood of 
S^xmpur in parganah Shikohabad, through the ]o^»al brokers; 267 mauadsof 
indigo were despatched during the same period to Cawnpore, 1,389 maunds to 
Calcutta, and 511 maunds to Mirzapnr ; 649 maunds of hides and skins were sent 
to Cawnpore, 160 maunds to Aligarh, and 83 maunds to Fatehpur, Dehli, and 
Agnu Gbi for exportation comes chiefly from Siirupur, Ponchha, and Gursan, 
Nearly all the cotton from Bhad4n goes to Cawnpore. 

The principal trading marts in the district are Sarsaganj, Pliarlia, Karhal, 
Sbikohabad, Mainpuri, Ghiror, Bhongaon, Jasrana, 

Trading marts. Pddham, Armara Kirfu", Ilah&bas, and Kustnara. 

Sarsaganj is noted for its trade in cattle, cereals, rice, sugar, salt, cotton, and 
leather. Paring 1872, the number of cattle sold was as follows:—bullocks, 5,623; 
bulls, 385 ; cows, 316, and buffaloes, 876 ; total, 7,200 head. About one-third 
of the bullocks sold were purchased by residents of Baroilly or Shdlijahanpur. 
Pharha exports cotton by the Firozabad station of the East Indian Railway and 
by the Grand Trunk road, which is met at Ghiror, and sends nearly all its pro¬ 
duce to Cawnpore. The cotton from Mainpuri town, also, goes to Oawmpore. 
Sbikohabad exports a good quantity of cotton-thread, and Naushahr, close by, is 
poted for its iron-vessels and shoes. Jasrdna, too, has a fair trade in iron-ves¬ 
sels ; P&dham in turbans ; Khergarh inhekkas for smoking ; and Mainpuri in 
wood-work inlaid witli brass and silver wire. Altogether the district is essentially, 
an agricultural one; the manufacture of cotton-thread being only the prepara¬ 
tion of the cotton grown to suit certain markets; and ghi, hides, grain, and 
indigo, growing with it, the staple exports. Shikohabad, Sarsaganj, Mainpuri, 
Karhal, and Pharha are the only marts which have any important trade with 
other than the neighbouring villages. There are no industries carried on under 
European superintendencG except indigo-planting, and no special manufactures 
of note. 

Jasrfina and Armara Kir4r have some reputation for the manufacture of 
glass bangles, an account of which may bo given here.’ The bangles of kdneh^ 
known as churis^ are made from an efflorescence usually found on usar plains, 
, which is prepared for the purpose by making farrows 

Manufacture of bangles. i .x mr mi i ‘-u x j xu 

through it. These are then filled with water and the 

resultant earthy compound is well mixed and at length dried. This is next 

placed in an oven fed by a continuous fire, and the glutinous Much is the 

result. This kdnch is taken by the bangle-maker, who with the assistance of a 

$aldgy or thin iron rod, turns it into rings while it is still warm and adds the 

fsplpuring matter to it* There are, therefore, three separate processes required 


I'rom a note by Mr. Denniston. 
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in baogle^iQialving : ihe pfeparation of the earth, the maniifactHre ef the MiwsA, 
and the making of the bracelet. Usually one person prepares the earth and mates 
the kdneh^ and sells it at from 9 to 10 dharis^ or 45 to 50 pufetasers, per rupee, to 
the bangle-maker. Tlie cost of working a bangle-maker’s furnace with eleTen 
compartments is' about twelre annas per diem for fuel, eight annas for iducA 
and colouring materials, and 1\ anna for each labourer, or Rs. 2-4-6 a day. 
The ont-iurn is about 350 bangles from each compartment, which at one anna 
per hundred are w’orth about Rs. 2-10-0. These bangles are largely exported 
from Karhal and Jasrana. Another local industry is that known as idrkmM^ 
or inlaying wood with brass and silver wire, which is^^followed by a few families 
in Kuraoli and Mainpuri, Tlie ornamentation shows considerable skill and even 
elegance in design. In 1840-50, Hr. Raikes made some inquiries into the dis¬ 
tribution of the capital of the district He calculated the gross income of the 
landowning population at about 89 lakhs of rupees, of which about one-^Fenih 
went to Goremment as revenue, If lakb was spent in the purchase of sail and 
iron and brass utensils, and about 63 lakhs were required to feed the jwpie 
and their cattle, assuming a return of 350 sers of edible grain from every acre 
of cultivation.^ Besides this amount in cash, the capital in dead-stock was 
worth about 39 lakhs of rupees. 

Some further information regarding the trade of the district may be gathered 
from the returns of the Mainpuri municipality, but it 

Municipality. •/»,,, it ^ ^ ^ 

would be mamlestly beyond the scope of the present 
work to attempt to do more than to suggest that here w^e have the true basis for 
an exhaustive account of the ramifications of the internal trade of the district. 
Taking the octroi records from October, 1871, to September, 1872, we find* a 
very large trade passing through the city to and from the local marts of 
Sarsaganj, Shikohabad, and also to Agra, Fariikhabad, Etawa, and 
Cawnpore, comprising 71,414 maunds of grain, 104,027 maonds of 
sugar, 26,572 maunds of tobacco, 1,772 maunds of ghi, and 3,421 maunds 
of spices, while metals to the value of Rs. 43,055 and cloth valued at Es. 1,98,688 
passed through the barriers under passes. About 7,000 maunds of the grain 
w^ent to the local marts of Sarsaganj, Shikohabad, and Karhal, and aboiil one- 
half the sugar went to Sarsaganj alone. The general result of an examination 
of the octroi records is, that saccharine produce comes into the district 
ehieflj" from Tilhar and Dataganj, in the Shahjahaapur district, and that there 
are few villages noted for sugar in the district. Tobacco comes in large quan¬ 
tities from Farukhabad and leather from Ali Khera. Cotton, as already noted, 
is largely grown in the district, and Mainpuri is one of the chief places w’here the 
cotton-brokers collect the fibre and send it either by road to Cawnpore, or by 

1 These calculations are much too rough for any practical pur^cses and are given in Sel. 

Eec., N.-W. F., 111., 11. * From notes by Mr. Uennistoa. 
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Tail to Cawnpore, Mirzapur, and Calcnlta. I would commend a tliorougli exa¬ 
mination of the octroi and traffic registers as the only way of arriving at a definite 
and correct idea of the course and importance of the internal trade of the 
district. 

The following statement gives the results of an attempt made between 1868 
• Producoand its distribu- and 1871 to estimate the amount of local produce, and 
■tion, of tliis the amount exported and the amount locally 

consumed 
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ssjose 
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4.032 

66,922 
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Total, ... 

23,366 

41,376 

73,904 

«,34,018 

1,344,330! 
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826,732 

2,618,669 
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17,938 1 
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! 2,849 
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35,426 
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Total, ... 

80,788 
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9,72,388 

1,895.082 
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439 , 522 ' 

.1,560,718 

J870-7I,m 

f Exports. 

* ( Iletaiueck,... 
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4,94S 
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Total,, 

34 465 

36,247 

40,122 

761,473 

2,047,118* 

9 6,961 

50i2,488 

3 608,864 

Arerage, 

( Exports, 

( Eetainod,... 

I.34J 

28,191 

18,678 
17,606. 

3,.36 6 
66,524 

87,782' 

698,177 

274,930 

1,487,246 

3,0(2 

81,071 

46,670 

876,910 

434,718 

2,766,324 


, Tatal, ... 

1^9,632 

36,183 

69,379 

t 

785,959 

1,762,176 

84,731 

422,680 

3,191,042 


The current rate of interest where an article of silver is given in pledge is 
Interest rupee per menseiUj or a little over 18 per 

cent*, per annum. Six* to nine per cent, per annum is 
charged wliere land or imi;novabIe property is given as security* For petty 
agricultural advances on personal security one anna per rupee for each month 
of the season, khar^f or rahi^ is charged, and two annas if the amount be not paid 
up at the end of the bax^vestfor which the sum was borrowed. Very often the 
arrangement is made for a season at four annas for every rupee boiTOwed^ and 
in the case of sugar-cane, which occupies the ground for double the time of an 
ordinary crop, eight annas in the rupee. There are several banking establisln 
ments in Mainpuri, Shikohabad, Sarsaganj, and every considerable mart, and 
indeed almost every village has its Baniya, who advances grain or money 
on the security of the cultivator’s, crops. 
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!Ilie folbwing statement shows the wages of orclinaiy workmen for theyeara 
Wages. 1856 and 1866:— 


tS 

w- 

R 

O 

I Carpenter. 

1 

Blacksmith. 

at 

.a 

eS 

w 

■ 

Coolio In towns. 

V 

•£ 

•2 S» 

u 

u 

c3 

rs 

-3 

P 

1 1 

u 

& 

”3 

g 

1 

m 


ks.u. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs- a. pi 

Hs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

! 

Rs. a. p 

.Rs, a.p. 

! 

|Rs. a,p. 

Rs.», p.! 

Rs, a, p. 

Bs.a.p. 

1856, 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 1 6 

0 1 0 i 

! 

016: 

0 2 5 

0 £ 0 ■ 

020 

1866, 

0 3 6 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 6 

0 3 0 

0 1 6 1 

0 2 0 I 

i 

0 s 6 1 

0 2 6 

0 2 0 


The wages of agricnltnfal labonrers at harvest time are paid in kind in 
the dry season, for watering, they remve about two annas a day or ils ©qniva^ 
lent in grain. 

Taking the baaar prices-cnrrent m Agra from 1815 to 1889; in Muttra from 
2840 to 1856, and in Agra from 1859 to ISTLand ex- 

Pnces. . ^ 

eluding from the account the seasons of scarcity, 
1818-20, 1825-27, 1837-39, 1860-61, and 1868-69, the average selling price of 
Bazar prases. the four principal grains in sers was as fallows ;— 


Period. 

Wheat, 

Earley, 

Joar. 

Bajra, 

From 1816 to 1636,... 



31-39 

44*26 

38'$I 

[ M-m 

From 1640 to 1 856, ... 


... 

32*40 

... 

... 


From 1630 to 1671,... 

... 

... 

3K>'45 

i 

29*76 

37*61 

25*07 


The real rise in prices took pk<^ sinc^ the mutiny. If we omit the years of 
exceptional plenty, 1815, 1829, 1849, 1851, 1855, and 1856, from the account, 
as well as the years of exceptional drought, the average price of wheat during 
the remaining twenty-six years was 30 sers per rupee. During sixteen of the^ 
twenty-sis years wheat never sold at more than 32 or less than 28 sers, while of 
the remaining ten years, five show a selling price below 28 sers and five above 
32 sers, the extreme limits being 24 and 35 sers respectively. Thus in the great 
majority of cases the oscillations in the price of wheat kept between 28 sers and 
32 sers, and the highest and lowest prices were never kept up for a series of 
years, but appeared here and there only daring the whole term. The price of 
wheat has increased since tie mutiny over the prices ruling before 1840,53 per 
cent.; of barley, 49 per cent.; oijodr,S9 percent., and oihdjray 47 per cent., or 
taking all these grains, the advance has been 47 per cent. Taking the whole 
pre-mutiny period, but leaving out the exceptional years, wheat averaged 31-89 
aersper rupee between 1815 and 1856. and since the mutiny the aTcrage shows 
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20*45 sers, giving a rise of 55*94 per cent. Taking all tlic years of the pre-* 
inatiny period from 1815 to 1858, and comparing the average price with that 
obtaining from 1859 to 1871, we have a rise of 55*7 per ceiit.j or nearly the same 
as that obtained by eliminating the years of famine and plenty. 

The following statement shows the liarvcst prices ruling in tho Mainpiiri 
Hamsfc prices. district between 1840 and 1871 : — 


Year. 

t 

OJ 

(tj 

pq 

1 

ts 

»» 

o; 

Year, 

4i 

C8 

r- 

K 

0 ) 

"Im 

CO 

4 

Bdjra, 

1840, 



27*18 

37*60 

34*37 

32*50 

1856, 


39*08 

66*25 

37*50 

35*00 

1841, 



27*43 

37*50 

30*00 

28*76 

1857, 


30*02 

i0*31 

*53*76 

41*25 

3842, 



31*25 

40*31 

37*50 

36*62 

1868, 


36*72 

63*75 

43*76 

41-25 

184^ 



84*37 

42*62 

37*50 

36 25 

1869, 

... ... 

32-*8l 

40 00 

37*50 

36-00 

1814. 



;^6‘9-3 

60*00 

43*75 

41*25 

1860, 

... ... 

25*78 

32*50 

18*37 

18 43 

1845, 


.»« 

32*81 

46*87 

50 00 

47-60 

)861, 

... 

16*71 

20*00 

33*76 

31*87 

J846, 



32*81 

48-43 

56*26 

63 75 

1 B6*i, 


31*72 

4*2 62 

40*00 

38*75 

1847, 



al*25 

43*76 

56*26 

47*60 

1HG3, 


30*87 

62*81 

43 75 

42 60' 

1848, 



37*60 

63*40 

62 50 

56 25 

1864, 

... ... 

‘iono 

27*81 

31 *25 

28-75 

1849, 



44*53 

63*91 

53*0 > 

61 *2:) 

1866, 

... 

20*93 

33-74 

32*60' 

81-87 

1850, 



45 62 

78*12 

81*25 

75 00 

180(5, 


19*37 

28*14 

21*25 

25 00 

1851, 



60*0() 

88*; 2 

94*76 

92*50 

1867, 

... 

)9*37 

n 84 

34‘37 

31*25 

1859, 



38*62 

45*31 

32*50 

29 37 

1868, 

... *«« 

28*12 

41*41 

20*06 

18 75 

1868, 



32*81 

4*2*18 

43 76 

40*0*2 

1869, 


IV31 

19*38 

22*60 

21*25 

1854, 


»4» 

3l*’26 

40*62 

50*00 

49-37 

1870, 

«i»« ... 

1 18*.2 

27 65 

85*00 

31*25 

1855, 



43*76 

62*60 

. 46-25 

43-12 

1871, 

««. ... 

1 2«*i2 

35*50 

25*56 

24-12 

Excluding tho excepted y 

oars a 

s bofo] 

' 0 ; the averages are as 

follov 

rs: — 


From 1840 to 1854 

35 95 

61*61 

49 64 

46-80 

From 1859 to 1871 

j2V2G 

36*01 

33'57 

1 32*05 


The porcentages of iacroaso are, therefore, for wheat, 42 per cent.; for 
barley, 47 por cent,; for 47 per coni, and for hdjra^ 4(5 per cent., or a 
total of 45 por cent. The settlement OfScers write A remarkable fact is 
brought out by tl>eso figures. While the bazar price of wheat during the 
period 1859-71 shows an increase o-f 58 per cent, on that of the preceding 
period, the corresponding increase in its harvest price is only 42 per coni That 
is to say, while both bazar and harvest prices have risen only since the mutiny, 
they have not risen in ecpial proportions; the divorgcnco botwoon them being 
eonsidorably wider in the post-mutiny than in the pro-mutiny period. This is 
a fact established by the incontestable evidence of figures, and is no more con-^ 
jecture. Bazar prices must always have been governed by tlm ordinary laws of 
supply and demand, all the community being purchasers and tho supply distribut¬ 
ed among many competing sellers. Therefore, if the demand increase and 
the supply at hand be not in proportion, prices will rise at once. But in the 
determination of liarvest prices, the cultivators and the village grain-dealer, be 
he zaminddr oi* Baniya, are the sole parties concerned, and the harvest rat© is 
literally the bargain which they conclude with each other. But this bargain 
is not altogether a free one. The tenant is, by long established usage and his 
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own improvidcncCj dependent greatly on tlie Bauija or zamindar with wliom lie 
deals for iis seed, rent adFance^ often for liis food and ofelser necessaries of life. 
The grip of the pnrehaser on the seller in such a bargain is a very tight one : 
hence in fixing the harvest prices, the grain-dealer, who is the purchaser, has 
generally the best of it. Therefore, on a general rise in market rates, harvest 
prices, although they will not remain stationarj^, ■will not increase in the same 
proportion. It is not to be wondered at, then, that bazar prices have diverged 
from harvest prices in a greater degree since the mutiny than before it ; and 
seeing that all the causes which bring about a rapid rise in market value have 
been working since then, while custom and necessity have still operated to re^ 
tard the advance of harvest rates, the cultivator, therefore, has not reaped the 
full benefit or anything like it of the rise in market value of produce, and he 
cannot be fairly called on to pay a rent enhanced in exact proportion to sucli 
rise. This is a point which has not, to our knowledge, been ever distinctfj 
noted in discussions regarding the relation of rents to pri<»s.’’ 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee 
Income-tax calculated upon profits exceeding 500 rupees for the 

purposes of the income-tax of 187 ) during 1870-71 was 
Rs. 68,442. There were 1,313 incomes between Rs. 5C0 and E». 750 per 
annum; 351 between Rs. 750 and Es. 1,000; 210 between Es. 1,000 and Rs. 
1,500 ; 119 between Rs. 1,500 and Es. 2,000 ; 131 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs, 
10,000, and 6 between Rs. K),C00 and Rs. 100,000 ; total persons assessed were 
2,130. 


Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIIL of 
Stamps 1869) and under the Court Fees Act. The following 

statement shows the revenue and charges under this 
head for a series of years : — 


Tear, 

m 

A 

1 • 

W rj3 

5=! 

CJ 't3 

< 

Blue-and-black 
document Btampa. 

Court fees. 

53 

r » 

SB 

«X3 =2 

C =3 
« 2 
w — 

cj 00 

o 

00 

^Cu 

'o 

O 

o 

u 

3 

H 

as 

Si 

OB 

JU 

fS 

■§ 

m 

m 

o 

hr 

o 

» 

*0 

a 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Es. ' 

Rs. 

1862-63^ 

... 

564 

38,418 


168 

39„I50 

2,2m 

36,870^ 

1863-64, 


744 

42,760 

... 

105 

43,6C9 

2,770 

40,839 

1864-65, 

... 

773 

45,338 * 

... 

652 1 

46,763 

2,350 

44,413 

1865-66, 

... 

546 

57,327 

... 

194 ' 

58. (’66 

3,947 ' 


1866-67, 


507 

56,789 


362 

57,658 ' 

3,504 

54,! 64 

1867-68, 


420 

74,474 

•«. 

164 

76,r.58 

4,159 

70,899 

1868-69, 


717 

78.318 

... 

137 

79,172 

4,619 

74,553 

1869-70, 


640 

86,418 

... 

408 

87,466 

4,336 

83,130 

1870-71, 


687 

11,874 

65,424 

293 

78,180 

4,893 

73,287 

1871-72, 


695 

16jO80 

74,326 

234 

90,335 

2,084 

88,251 

1872-73, 

... 

701 

15,336 

85,759 

270 

1,02,066 

2,868 

99,198 

! 
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lu 1871-72; there were 2,881 dociimentB registered under the provisions o 
the Registration Act, VIIL of 1871, on which fees h 
the amount of 11.^.5,917 were collected. Theesponsi 
of establishment, &o., during the same period amounted to Us. 3,059. Ther( 
were 1,308 registrations affecting immoveable property in which the registratior 
was compulsory under section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 741 in which tin 
registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to moveabli 
propert}^, wills, &c., and the total aggregate values of all tlio documents rogisterec 
amounted to Rs. 8,20,230. Similar statistics are procurable for each year smc< 
1865. 

The following statement shows the collections or 
account of excise for ton years in the Mainpnri dis¬ 
trict : — 


Excise. 


Tear. 

license fees for vend 
of spirits. 

’1 

a 

o 

d 

D 

O 

.54 

1 

1 

fcp 

tt5 

bjO 

O 

r3 

bo 

.9 

ci 

o 

‘h 

s 

M 

o 

J 

i 

s 

o 

s 

o 

hi 

O 

f 

Net receipts. 


Ks. 

Es. 

Ba. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rh. 

Rb. 

1862-63, ... 

1,093 

61,710 

510 


3,514 

8,741 

... 

845 

61,723 

X863-64, ... 

8,4'7 

^,V26 

880 

21 

2,4 19 

6,458 

... 

962 

i 8,967 


7,<’56 

8,816 

940 

U7 

2,828 

6,616 

866 

1,5^8 

24,740 

... 

10,2bJl 

10,398 

l,4i’4 

208 

2,6.30 

6,991 

2«6 

2,423 

20,631 

1866-67, ... 

9,145 

a,0H8 

96 f 1 

127 

2,801 

6,190 

254 

2,174 

24,80 1 

1867-68, ... 

7,838 

6.811 

1,744 

190 

2,859 

6,730 

490 

2,634 

2%529 

1068*69, .M 

9,556 

6,084 

2,048 j 

200 

2,410 

7,078 

240 

3,248 

2-1,372 

IB69-70, ... 

1,013 

8,728 

2,490 

140 

2,621 

6,630 

143 

3,880 

17,930 

1870-71, ... 

2,945 

11,443 

4,176 1 

146 

2,935 

1 7,690 

176 

4,529 

24,982 

1871-79, ... 

3,135 

1 

10,460 

4,144 j 

246 

^ 3,266 

7,558 

995 

4,285 

[ 

25,619 


^ , The following statement shows the receipts and 

Canal revenue. i /. . 

charges on account of canals fm' a senes of years :— 


Tear. 

Collections. 

Payments, 

Percentage of 
payments to 
coUectione. 

Vatw&ria’ 

foes. 

Establisli- 

ments. 

Contingen¬ 

cies. 

Total. 



Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 


1866-67, 


80,509 

1,627 

309 

• «« 

1,036 

2-40 

1867-68, 

« « « 

1,08,939 

1,689 

279 

30 

1,098 

1-021 

1868-60, 

«•« 

89,298 

1,592 

276 

673 

2,641 

2*846 

1869-70, 


1,86,372 

.8,184 

289 

20 

8,443 

1*84 

1870-71, 

... 

97.885 

2,414 

272 

20 

2,706 

2*76 

X871-7S, 


1,08,443 

8,601 

277 

46 

3,824 

8*63 

1874^78, 

*.• 

1 00,666 

4,611 

809 

... 

4,820 

3*00 

' ■■ 


1,86,911 

6,980 

309 

... 

6,289 

4*63 
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■ TJiere is nothing in the reports to show what portion of the charges for 
general superintendence and the head establishment is debilable to the dis- 
trict. 

The following statement shows the amount of enhanced land-revenue due 

to the canal. The r^all is arrived at hr eliminating 
Increased knd-rereime ^ l-l x t i ^ 

due to canal irrigation. Jroni tne total area nabitnallj watered hj the c^al 

those lands which but for the canal would have remained 
dry, and then applying to this area a rate equal to the difference betwwn tie 
general irrigated and dry rates of the settlement records. Thns^ taking par- 
ganah Ghiror, the area habitually irrigated from the canal is 12,454 acres, of which 
2,491 acres would have remained dry but for the canal. The general irrigated 
rate per acre is Es. 4-10-7, and the general dry rate is Se. 1-15-2, so that Hs. 2-11-5, 
or the difference between these rates mnl^plied by the number of acres which 
would have been otherwise dry/* gives the increased rental due to tie 
or Rs. 6,759, and one-half that sum is the estimated incr^sein reveuae due to 
the same source. 


Statement showing increase of revenue due to the cemaU* 


Parganab, 

Abba habi¬ 
tually CANAL 
lEBIGATED 

Geneeal 

EENT-EATEg. 


Estimated 

INXREASB DUE 
TOTHE CANAL 

= § 

Ot 

gc 

Percentage of 
oolumn 8 on 9. 

Total. 

09 9 

3-2 

oii 

O'^ 

Wet. 

Dry. 

DiSerence. 

In rental. 

In revenue. 

0 = 5 
.5 * ® 

2; 


2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

!0. 




Ks. a. 

P- 

Bs. 

fL 

p. 

Ra. 

a. 

p. 

Es. 

Es, 

Es. 


Ghiror, 

12,454 

2,491 

4 10 

7 

1 

15 

2 

2 

11 

5 

6,760 

3,380 

6,278 

63'M 

Kuraol', 

1,493 

190 

4 5 

1 

J 

4 

6 

3 

0 

7 

1 976 

988' 

9,055 

20 91 

Mainpuri, 

9,196 

eo 

4 9 

0 

1 

12 

2 

2 

12 

10 

5,663 

2,834; 

6,817 

46-21 

Karhal, 

:3J399 

85 

5 5 

11 

2 

2 

0 

3 

3 

11 

11,386 

5,693 

8,936 

63 70 

Barnabal, 

3,773 

82 

5 6 

7 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2,178 

1,0S9 

7.S30 

14-S6 

Kishni, 

6,214 

80 

5 10 

6 

2 

4 

3 

3 

6 

3 

4 234 

2,117 

8,5361 

39-86 

Miistafabad, ... 

22,000 

85 

5 10 

6 

2 

9 

4 

3 

1 

2 

10,140 

5,070 37,504 

13-52 

Shikohabad, ... 

2,600 

60 

5 8 

1 

2 

9 

2 

2 

14 

11 

3,048 

1,524 

27,076 

5-63 

Bbongaon, 

... 

564 






3 

0 

0 

... 

••• 

34,781 

jcrsi 



677 






2 

0 

0 







2,348 






I 

13 

4 

7,350 

3,675 




Mainpuri, like Efcawa, was inhabited in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, and doubtless formed a part of the great Kanauj 
History. kingdom. Eecent researches have brought to light 

traces^ of Buddhist remains in the kheras or mounds marking the position of 
deserted sites of ancient towns which are so numerous in this district. The 
chief of these are Knraoli, Karimganj, Karhal, one near Takhrau canal- 
station, Sauj, Asanli, and Kishni. In Padham, the people connect the site 


] See J, A. S. Ben., XXXYI., 105, 157. 
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•with the great snake-sacrifice of Janamojaya, and in other parts of the country 
claim an extravagant antiquity for the present very modern towns. Tradition 
makes the Meos, Bliars, and Ghirtirs tho oldest inhabitants. Many of the Meoa 
•were converted in the time of Ala-ud-din, and still more emigrated to other 
districts. The Bhars have almost disappeared and the Chlrdrs wore nearly 
exterminated by tlie ChauItAns in tho fifteenth century. Tho first great 
change was due to tho disruption of the petty Hindu kingdoms in the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century, Al irs then simply swarmed over tho western 
parganahs, a-nd shortly afterwards came tho Chaiihans^ bringing with them 
MatliAriya Chaubes, KacdihwahaSy Dhdkaras, and other similar followers. 
Like Etdwa, the portion of the western parganahs hording on tho Jumna was 
full of jungle and was almost imponotrabloj and oven as late as the reign of 
Sh&hjahdn tho country around Shikoluibad was clothed with scrub and dMh 
sufficient to afford sludter to nuimu-onB bands of dakaits. It would be useless 
repetition to notice the general history of this portion of tho Dudb hore, and 
I shallj therefore, cx)nfinc myself to a short skobdi of the local history of Riipri 
on tho west and Bhongaon on tho cast, which divided between them the 
entire political and fiscal administration of tho district until tho reign of 
Akbar. 

One of tho oldest and most important local divisions of the tract comprising 
tho present district of Mainpuri was b^fipri, so called 
from tho towm of that name, now reproaontod by the 
village of Ildpri, on tho loft bank of tho Jumna,, in parganah Shikohabad. 
Local tradition says that Kdpri was founded by Rno ZonWar Singh, also 
known as Uapar Sen, who made it the hvad of a potty kingdom comprising 
the hehciT or ravines of the Jumna and tho country now divided amongst the 
neighbouring parganahs of Shikohabad, Mustafabad, Ghiror, and Barn41iaL 
After tho defeat of Jaicliand of Kanunj by Muhammad Sam, in J1SI4 A.D., at 
Chandwdr, in parganah Firozabad, a liltlo to tho north of Mpri, the victorious 
army proceeded southwards alorig the loft hank of tho Jumna and attacked 
the Baja of Ihipri at a place about three miles to tho north-oast of Bapri and 
defeated him. To Oommernorate tho victory, tho name of the small village 
whore the battle was fought was changed from Karkha to Fatehpur, a name 
which it retains to the present day. llnpri tlionceforward bccamo the lioad-quar- 
ters of an ikt(% or fief, and continued to bo tho seat of government for several 
centuries under successive Musalmdn rulers. One of tho earliest monumental 
records connected with this period is an inscription on the idgald at E4pri, 

^ Blochmann, X^roc. A. S. B., August;, 1873. The tablet measures five foot by two feet and 
coasisti of four linos. Tho letters arc thick and clumsy. Tho inscription refers to the end 
ofTH H., •when Malik Kafhr camo bnck to Dehli Mon with the spoils of Malabar and 0hdr 
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which ■ bears date in' the reign ef Ala-nd-din Ehilji and tum . as fol¬ 
lows :— 

aJIiL. i)s^« ^ ^Isi^ JkwtJ ^ £*% >!*> 

5 ^^UaLJl ^ ^yOas^] sili'^b kSjJf^ 

4J3-* v» 8 ^Z»ft^S ^ saJbl m^y 

•Jf j 5^Jka.t lii*-* Xjur^ j tJ*|t^l1^,|A 

‘^The building of this nobis work (took place) by the grace of Gc^ and the assistance of the 
Almighty and the favour of the Lord, during the time of the reign of the second Alexander, 

• Ala-ud-dunya waddm, who is distinguished by the kindness of the Lord of worlds, z\hal Maraffar 
Muhammad Shah the king, the helper of the Commander of the faithful, and during the goTernor- 
ship of the mean slave of Ms Majesty K£fur, the Royal, may God accept it from them and may 
God give them an excellent regard !—in the middle of the blessed month of Barnaran (may God 
Increase its honour !) of the year 711, (End of February, 1SI2 A.D.)’* 

In 1414 A.D., Hasan Kban was Amir of Eapri, and Ms brolber, Malik 
^ Hamza, resided there.^ In 1426 A.!)., Ifer^im SMb 

Sharki of Jaunpnr was driven across tie district to 
Rapri by the royal forces, and was defeated in a pitched battle to the west of 
the Jumna. The Jaunpiir army retreated again by Rapri to their own 
country, and were pursued by the enemy as far as Batesar. The Amir of 
Rapri seems to have made common cause with the Chauhans, E/ithors, and 
Bhadauriyas in the rebellions which occurred, year after year, at this time, for 
w'e find that, in 1429-30, the fief was taken away from Hasan Kh4n and was 
given to his brother, Malik Hamza, who had wisely attached himself to the 
imperial interests. Rapri probably remained in this family for some yeaan^ 
for on the accession of Bahlol in 1450 A.D., we find iCntb Khin, son of 
Hasan Klidn Lodi, in possession of Rapri, Under the vigorous government of 
Sultan Bahlol (1450-1488 A.D.) some attempt was made to introduMf a 
semblance of order not only amongst the Hindu princes of the middle Duib, 
but also amongst the local Muhammadan governors, who often showed them¬ 
selves more inclined for rebellion than obedience. BahloFs life was spent in 
fighting with Jaunpnr, and Mainpnri and Etawa were often the scene of 
moving camps of partizans of either side, and often supplied large numbers of 
mercenary troops to both Dehli and Jaunpur. During the disorders that 
arose in the last reigns of the Sayyid dynasty, Kutb Khin Lwii assumed 
independence in Rapri, and Rai Partab, the h^d of the Cbauhins, held 
Bbongaon in Mainpnri, Paiiali in Eta, and Eampil in Farnkhahad. When 
Bahlol resolved to seat himself on the throne, one of the first consulted by 
Sultan Ala-ud-din was Rai Partab of Bbongaon and his friend Kutb Khan 
Lodi of Rapri. They replied to the Sultan that if he would degrade Hamid 
Khan, the wazir, they would wrest some parganahs from the hands of the 


* Makhza/t-i-Afghini of Niamat-uUah, Dowson’s Eiliot, V., 74. 
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nobles and Band them over to tbe SultAn, Accordingly, Sult4n ABUnd-din 
ordered Hamtd Khau to bo confined, and then marched from Dehli to 
Bnrh4nab..d and encamped near Ainroha. Kutb Klidn, Isa Kli&n (the Tiirk- 
baoBa governor of Koil and JaBili), and Rai Part&b carno there to pay their 
rospecta and promised to make over forty parganahs to the Sultdn on con¬ 
dition that he would put Hamid Khlm to death. Part4b incited the Snllin 
to slay Hamid Kh4n booauwse the Kh4n's father in former days had plun¬ 
dered his estate and aefeed his wife,” Ala-ud-din, foolishly for himself, 
embraced the cause of the injured husband, but Hamid Kb4n escaped, and 
Bahlol Lodi, seeing his opportunity, pounced upon Dohli and seized the throne. 
Tims thorapo of the Chanhdiiin Rfini of Bhongaon was the proximate cause 
of the change from the Sayyid to the Lodi dynasty, Bahlol engaged many 
Afghans from Bob amongst his troops, the same who some three hundred years 
afterwards gave their name to Katehir, the modern Roliilkhand. 

After the defeat of the Jaunpnr forces near Dohli, in 1452 A. D., Bahlol 
^ made a royal progress throughout his dominions. He 
Kutb Klun and Hru artab. soulhwards tlirongh Koil and Eta to Main- 

puri, where ho confirmed Ibii Paridb chief of the zamfnddrs in those parts, 
in possession of Bhongaon (Bhningfinw), Fi'om thonco ho went to the fort of 
lUipri, still held by Kutb Khdn in open defiance of his clansman, Kutb Khdn 
resisted, but his fort was spocilily captured. KliAn JahAn, after making a solemn 
promise of safe conduct to Kutb Kh&n, brought him into the king’s presence, 
when he also was confirmed in Imjdgirs^ which apparently nominally comprised 
EtAwa, OhandAwar, and Rapri, In the meantime, Mahmdd Bharki of Jaunpnr, 
(lissaiisfiod witli his dofont near Dohli, and inoitod by the remonstrances of 
Malika Jaluin, the chief lady of his harem and a relative of Ala-ud-tlio, led 
himself a considorablo force against Sultun Bahlol and encamped in the country 
about EtAwa. On the first day both armies engaged in hostilities. On the 
second, Kutb Khan and Udi PartAb induced the rival Sultans to agree to a 
treaty of peace, on the basis that the possessions of MubArak ShAh, king of 
Dehli, should be loft in the hands of SultAu Bahlol, and those which SultAn 
IbrAMm of Jaunpur had hold should bo left in the poasossioh of SultAn Mah- 
imAd; also that seven elephants which had been captured from Path KhAn, in 
the battle near Dohli, should bo returned, and Sliamsabad should be given up 
to one RAi Karan, son of the RAi of Gwaliar. The truco was short-lived, for 
though Bahlol wrote to Jiina KhAn, the Jaunpur governor in Shamsabad, to 
deliver that town to his own agent, RAi Karan, he was finally obliged to advance 
in person and expel the Jaunpurisby force of arms. 

SultAn Mahmud hearing of these transactions came up in force and was op- 
, The Jampuris m Main- poscd by Balilol, In the skirmishes which took place, 

Kutb KhAu;, son of IslAm Khan and first cousin of 
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Bahlol, was taken prisoner and sent to Jannpiirj where’lie remained in capti¬ 
vity for seven years. The war was put an end to by the death of Sultan Mah- 
mndj and peace was restored for a time on the former basis. A lady was again 
the cause of the renewal of the strugglej for no sooner had BaHo! arrived at 
Dehli than he was intreated bj Shams Khatuo, the sister of Kutb Khan and 
chief lady of the harem, to make some effort to release her brother. She even 
threatened to kill herself and forbade the Sultan to take sleep or repose of any 
kind until her request was complied with. Bahlol set out at once in pursuit of 
Muhammad Sli4h, the successor of Mahmud, and on the other hand, Mohammad 
Shah advanced from Jaunpur to meet him and took possession of Shamsabad. 
Althongh Rai Partab had formerly sided with Bahlol, the success of the 
Jaunpur king now induced him to change sides, Muhammad Shah reached 
Surseni by uninterrupted marches, while Bahlol encamped in the pargt- 
nah of Bapri, wKich adjoined Surseni, and fighting took place for s«me 
days between the two armies. During these transactions, Husain KIi4q, 
a younger brother of Muhammad Shah, sent Sultin Shah and Jalii KMa 
Ajodh4m to inform Muhammad Shah that the troops of Sultan Bahlol in¬ 
tended to make a night attack ; that 30,000 horsemen and thirty ele¬ 
phants had been detached for the purpose, and had taken up a position on the 
banks of the Jharna. Sultan Muhammad, on receiving this news, sent a division 
of his troops to oppose them. Prince Hasaiu Khan desired to take his brother 
Shahzada Jalal Khan with him, and sent a man to call him ; but Sultan Shah 
remonstrated against the delay, representing that JaI41 Kh4a might come up 
afterwards. Upon this, they went off in the direction of the eneiny. B so 
happened that Sultan BtxhloFs armj was prepared for these inaveineals; so that 
when Prince Jal41 KhAn, in obedience to the summons of Husain Khan, had left 
the army of Muhammad Shah and started for the Jharna, he found himself in 
the presence of the Sultan’s troops instead of Husain Khan’s. Thereupon 
Sult4n BahloTs men seized Jalal Khan and brought him into the presence of 
their sovereign, who imprisoned him, determining to retain him as a hostage 
for the safety of Kutb Khan. Husain Kh'n, when he heard of this capturaof 
Jal41 Khan, being in fear and dread of Muhammad Shah, took to flight and 
went to Jaunpur, Muhammad Sh4h was terror-stricken when he learnt 
the capture of one brother and flight of another, and feared that the latter might 
go and do damage to his interests throughout the country; but being unable to 
offer any opposition he went to Kanauj, and was pursued as far as the 
Ganges by Sultan Bahlol, who returned to Dehli after plundering a small 
portion of the. baggage and capturing some elephants and horses.” 
Whilst encamped at Surseni, Muhammad Shah had given orders for the 
assassination of his own brother Hasan Khan, and Bibi Rdji, the queen-mother, 
in reven<ye for her son’s death, conspired with the nobles and raised the prince 
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Husain Klian to the throne with the title of Sult^u Husain. The flight of 
Sultan Husain from the field at Jharna was no doubt due to orders received 
from Jaunpur, and on his arrival he at once levied a force and proceeded 
against Muhammad Sh^h, and in the battle that took place the latter was slain. 
Again peace was proclaimed, and it was agreed that both parties should remain 
satisfied with their own possessions for four years. R£ Partab was induced 
by Kutb Khan of Rdpri to side with Bablol, and Kutb KhAn, son of Isl was 
released by Sultdn Husain, and the prince Jalal Khdn was restored Dy Bahlol. 

Some time after, Sult&n Bahlol recaptured Shamsabad and gave it to Rii 

Karan, and immediately a new cause of quarrel 
Wars with Jatiapur. ^ , 

soon arose. In one oi the numerous actions that had 

taken place Edi Partdb had taken the kettle-drum and standard belonging to 
Darya Khdn, one of Bablors generals, and in revenge for this Darya Khan 
assassinated Narsingh Rdi, the son of Rdi Partdb, in spite of the opposition of 
Kntb Khdn of Edpri. In consequence of this treachery, Kutb Khdn, Husain 
Kh4n, Mubariz Khdn,and Rdi Partab, having entered into a conspiracy, went 
ovOr to the Shark! monarch.^ Sultdn Bahlol finding himself too weak to resist 
them, went back to Dehli, and leaving Kutb Khdn, son of Isldm, and Khdn 
Jahdn and his deputies at Dehli, proceeded to the Panjdb. He had scarcely 
set out from Dehli when news arrived of the approach of the Jaunpur king with 
a well-equipped force. Bahlol was, at once, obliged to return, and the result 
of the engagement which ensued was a further truce for three years. This was 
again broken and again renewed, and in 893 H. (1487 A.D.) Bablol en¬ 
croached upon the Jaunpur parganahs in Farukhabad, Eta, and Aligarh. He 
then went in pursuit of the Jaunpur army and was fast approaching them, 
when Sultdn Husain faced about and posted himself in the village of Rdmpanj- 
wdran, which was then attached to Rapri. Again, after some skirmishing, 
a truce was agreed upon, on the old grounds, that each one should remain 
satisfied with his own territory. Malika Jahdn, the chief wife of Sultan 
Husain, had previously been captured by Sultdn Bahlol in one of his raids, 
and had been restored by him to her husband. He is said to have treated her* 
well and with all becoming respect, still she thirsted for revenge and incited 
her husband to break the truce and again occupy the Lodi parganahs with 
a large force. This time a despera^ battle was fought at Sonbdr, now in the 
Eta district, and Sultdn Husain, being again routed, fled to Edpri, while Sultan 
Bahlol pitched his camp near the village of Dhupamau aud obtained an im¬ 
mense booty. About this time intelligence was received of the decease of 
Khdn Jahdn Lodi, and Sultdn Bahlol granted to his son the title of KhSn 
Jahdn and conferred on him the appointments held by his father. He then 
W^t to Rapri against Sultan Husain and was victoxdoiis, after much fighting 

^ Dowion'ij ElUor, V., 85 , 
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and slangliter.” SuMn Hasain, being defeated, fled aeross the Jumna and lost 
several of his wives and childmn in the passage. He retreated then by GwaKar 
and Kalpi to Jaunpnr, while the Afghans occupied Etawa. Bahlol pursued 
the Jaunpnris south wards and drove them across the Jumna. He then took 
possession of Janopnr and eventually drove Husain into Bengal. Bahlol being 
now old/’writes Firishta, divided his dominions amongst his sons, daunpnr 
was given to Barbak Khdn ; Karra and Manikpnr to Alam Khan ; Bahraich to 
tile Prince Muhammad Farmuli, known by the name of Kala Pabar (the black 
mountain); Lncknowand Kalpi to Azam Hunadyun, whose father, Bayazil 
Kh4n, was assassinated by one of his own servants; Budaun was allotted to 
Khan Jahan, one of his oldest officers, and Dehli with several districts in the 
Duab were conferred on his son, Prince Nizam Sh^h, known afterwards 
by the name of Sikandar, whom he now declared his heir and successor. 
After seating Barbak Shdh on the throne of Jannpnr, Bahlol proceeded by 
Eiipri and Chanddwar to Dholpnr, and thence by Bari and AlMhapnr, a dq^en- 
dency of Eantambhor, to Dehli. At the close of the rainy season he sei out for 
Gwaliar and went thence to Etawa, and while returning to Dehli fell sick at 
Malawi, in the territory of Sakit, and died there in the year 1488 A.D. 

Many of the nobles considered that Azam Humayun had the best right to 
Til Lodis throne, and on his accession, Sikandar was met by 

a powerful opposition headed by his two brothers. 
Alam Kh&n fortified himself in E4pri, but afterwards fled to Patiali, and Eapri 
was given in jdgir to Khan Jahan, or as he is sometimes called Khan Khanan 
Lohani. This oflBcer remained a firm friend of his master, and was suteequently 
employed with Alam KhAn Mevriti and Kbawas Khan in a disastrous aitenpt 
on Dholpur. On the death of Sikandar, in 1517 A.D., Khan Jahin was 
still in possession of Eapri, and it was chiefly owing to his remonstrances that 
the party who supported Jalal Khan agreed to abandon his cause and trans¬ 
fer themselves to the side of bis brother, Ibrahim Khan Lodi, Ibrahim, how-’ 
ever, had none of the virtues of his father Sikandar, and soon disgusted his 
supporters by his severity and cruelty. Darya Khan Lohani, governor of 
Behar, Khan Jahan Lodi, and Husain Khan Farmuli, broke out into open re¬ 
bellion in 1519 A.D., and on the death of Darya Khan, his son BahAdur 
Khan was raised to the throne with the title of Muhammad Shah, Meanwhile, 
other malcontents in the PanjAb invited the Mughals under Babar to enter 
India J At the time of BAbar’s invasion, RApri was held by Husain KhAn Lohani, 
who abandoned it on the approach of the Mughals® (1526 A.D.), hut during 
the troubles of the succeeding year it again fell into the hands of the Af¬ 
ghans. This success was for a very short time, for after the defeat of Rana 

1 See further Dowson’s Elliot, IV., 47, 64, H 80, 97 . ^ Eraldne^i 

Baber, 1, 448,46S, 476. 
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Sanga, Bdbar was enabled to send a force to recover Rdpri and Chanddwar, 
and the terror spread by his success was such that Btdwa, even, which had 
never yet submitted to his power, w-as surrendered by Kutb Kh4n, who held 
it/' Etdvva to the south and Firozabad to the north seem now to have 
entirely supplanted E4pri, the name of which as a separate fief disappears 
from the local histories. Kutb Kh4n, son of Sher Shdh wrested Kalpi and 
Etdwa from the Mughals, and during the reign of Sher Shah and his successors 
Eapri was often visited by the reigning Sultdn, and the remains of noble 
buildings of this period attest the correctness of the local tradition. Still 
the Ph&tak Ahirs and MewiUis living along the borders of the Jumna gave 
Sher Shdh much trouble, and he had once to send a body of twelve thousand 
horse to overawe and severely punish them. With the return of Humdyiin, 
Mainpuri again came under the Mughals, and the district was divided by Akbar 
into the mahdls and dast4rs already noticed. 

One of the most remarkable events connected with the local history, at this 
Akbar’a campaign in Akbar's campaign against the Sakit dakaits 

in the beginning of 1562 A.D., which is thus recorded 
in the Akbarndmali} The people inhabiting the villages round Sakifc, it is 
said, stood unrivalled for thek rebellious spirit and ungratefulness, especially 
those of eight places which were collectively called ‘ Athgah.' The eye of 
the age never saw rebels, thieves, and murderers like them ; they are not onlv 
themselves disorderly, but keep the villages and their inhabitants in a dis¬ 
ordered state, and they live a bold sort of life which only fools call bravery. 
The officers of the district had frequently complained of the inhabitants, 
when it happened that His Majesty took his way to Saldfc in order to hunt. 
Khw4jah Ibr4bim Badakshi was at that time jdgi7-'ddr of Sakit. The drivers 
fell in with a Brahman of the name of Hdpah, and took him to the emperor, 
for he wished to complain of the Sakifc people, who had murdered his son and 
plundered his whole property. Akbar, nexfc morning, resolved to punish the peo¬ 
ple of the place where the robbery had been committed, and sent a detach¬ 
ment of drivers in advance. When the emperor nexfc morning arrived at the 
place, the drivers informed him that the people had all fl.ed. Several detach¬ 
ments of soldiers were immediately sent out to hunt down the fugitives, and 
Kdratdk, the imperial Mir Shikar, killed a man and brought another to the 
emperor, who had in the meantime come to the village of Paraunkh. Here, it was 
ascertained, the robbers had collected and resolved to fight. The whole impe¬ 
rial camp did not consist of more than one thousand people : but as so many had 
been sent over the surrounding country, the number actually present did not 
exceed two hundred; There were besides about two hundred elephants in the 

1 Traaslated by Mr. Blochmann: see Proc. A. 8 ., 1874, p. 102 : these dakaits were probably 
^%a who were subseanently otisled by Bais Kajpdts. 
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camp. Altlimigli tlie robbers numbered more than foor thousand, the emperor 
gave orders to attack their fortification. But no success was obtained, and the 
soldiers, on account of the heat produced by the conflagration of the houses, 
climbed up the trees for protection. Akbar mounted on his elephant dmtMr and 
rushed forward, but the fire drove him back, and he rode to the rear of the place. 
When the elephant entered the narrow street of the 'vdlisge, a man in yellow ar¬ 
mour (jatba) appeared on the roof of a house. Akbar took him for Rastam KLin, 
who had a similar armour, approached the house in spite of the arrows, pieces 
of wood, and stones that flew about, and found that the man in yellow was 
Mukbil Khan, who in pursuing a robber had gone up the roof of a house, where 
he was surrounded by several dakaits. The emperor at once drove the elephant 
to the house, and Bandah Ali, Kuzbegi of Mxinim Khan and elder brother to 
SuMn Ali Khaidar, ran up and speared the rebels. At the same time, the fore¬ 
foot of Akbar’s elephant sank into a grain-pit, and Jhujhdr Khan, the faujdar, 
who was sitting behind the emperor, fell with force upon His Majesty. But Akbar 
remained cool, managed to get the elephant out of the hole, and at once drove 
up to the place which the robbers had fortified. Only R4ja Bhagwan Dds and 
Raja Bid hi Chand were with the emperor, who had to ask the former for a 
drink of water. A Hindu struck at Akbar’s elephant, and the sword hit the iron 
rings, which for the sake of beauty are attached to the tusks, in so powerful a 
manner that the sparks, flew about, and the elephant got wild and trampled 
the robber to death. Immediately afterwards, a boy of about fifteen years, 
from fright, threw himself from the roof of a house on the emperor’s elephant; 
Jhujh^r Khdn was on the point of killing him, when the emperor told Hm to 
keep him a prisoner. When they reached the fortified place they saw that the 
officers of the imperial elephants bad arrived, but stood perplexed on account of 
the unexpected extent of the fight They were now ordered to attack the wall. 
A Rajput archer aimed seven arrows at the emperor, who caught them with his 
sbield : five of them pierced the shield and passed five and three inches (ungli) 
through the back, and two stuck in the shield without passing through the back. 
Grod^s protection is quite another shield. Alawal Kh^n, one of the officers of 
the elephants, seeing how gallantly the emperor’s elephant went forward, 
called out, Well done I who are you ? I shall not forget to mention you to His 
Majesty.” Akbar lifted bis visor, showed his face, and politely thanked A14wal 
for his good intentions. At the same time, Tatar Khan called to the emperor 
not to expose himself to the shower of arrows ; but Jhujb^r Khan told him to 
bold bis tongue and not direct the attention of the enemy to the emperor by 
calling out his name. Akbar, still on the same elephant, now broke down the 
wall and entered the place, joined by three or four other elephants. A good 
number of the rebels were killed, whilst others retreated to the house which 
they barricaded. Akbar gave orders tomake a bole in the roof of the house and 
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had fire thrown into it. Nearly one thousand people were thus consumed by the 
flames of divine fury.” Paraunkha is a large village in parganah Bewar of this 
district, arid lies to the south of tho Bewar and Kishni road.^ There is little to 
jidd to the local history of the district. The past settlements of the land-revenue 
have been detaile dunder the Et4wa district, and the present settlement in its 
proper place in the present notice. The mutiny alone remains, but the materials 
for the notice are not so good as in Etawa, and, indeed, can hardly be said to 


exist. 

Tidings of the outbreak of the mutiny at Mderut and of the excitement 
at Agra reached Mainpuri on the 12th May, 1857, 
Mutiny. ^ consultation was held at which it was decided that 

women and children should at once proceed to Agra. Only one family actu¬ 
ally went, and the Magistrate (Mr. John Power) proceeded to enlist some 
ChaiilAn Rajputs with the assistance of Edo Bhawani Singh, cousin of the 
Raja of Mainpuri. Late on the night of the 22nd May, Man.^lir Ali, tahsildar 
of Bhongaon, brought news to the Magistrate that the 9fch Native Infantry had 
mutinied at Aligai'h and had murdered their officers, and warned him to be¬ 
ware of the detachment of that regiment then quartered at Mainpuri.* 
Fourteen females, consisting of the wives of the officers, sergeants, and 
writers, besides a large number of children, were at once sent off to Agra and 
were escorted part of the way by Mr. James Power and Sheikh Amin- 
ud-din; they eventually arrived in safety at Agra. Messrs. Cocks and Power 
then proceeded to the Native Infantry lines, where they found Lieutenants 
Craw’ford and deKantzow, wdio at once agreed to march out their men towards 
Bhongaon. Lieutenant deKantzow went in advance with the main body, and 
Lieutenant Crawford, after leaving a small guard at the treasury and 
quarter-guard, joined him. This was about four o’clock in the morning, 
and shortly afterwards Lieutenant Crawford galloped in and said that his 
men had broken out into open mutiny, bad pi-obably killed Lieutenant 
deKantzow, wdiom they had taken prisoner; and added, when the question 
was put to him, that nothing more could he afctemped, and that he was 
about to ride into Agra. Mr, Cocks, the Rev. Mr. Kellner, and Lieute¬ 
nant Crawford proceeded to Agra. 

The sepoys were now approaching the station and shouting and firing ofl 


Defence of the city. 


their muskets, and Messrs. John and James Power, 
with Dr, Watson, Sergeants Mitchell, Scott, and 


Montgomery, and Mr. McGlone, with a small force of horse and foot under 


Bdo Bhawani Singh, proceeded to the bridge over the Isau, to keep the 
high road open and prevent the sepoys from joining the bad characters 

ixhefe is « Farannklis in parganah Mainpuri, but the Bewar village ia more prdhably 
®Frointh^ aecuuuta by MessriB. Cocks and John Powor. 
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of ^tlie city. In tlie meantime?, the mutineers passed round bj the dak 
bungalow and fired and plundered the houses of Sergeant Montgomerj and 
Dr. Watsonj and the rear-guard, the magazine of which they broke open and 
carried off the ammunition. They field Lieutenant de Kantzow prisoner, and while 
the rear-gnard was being plundered his life was in the greatest danger, The 
men fired at random/’ writes Mr, Power, ‘^and muskets were levelled at him, 
but were dashed aside by some of the better disposed, who remembered, per¬ 
haps, even in that moment of madness, the kind and generous disposition of 
their brave young officer. Lieutenant deKantzow stood up before his men : 
he showed the utmost coolness and presence of iniud : he urged them to reflect 
on the lawlessness of their acts, and eviuced the utmost indifference to his own 
life in his zeal to make the sepoys return to their duty. The men turned from 
the rear-guard to the kutchery, dragging Lieutenant de Kantzow with them. 
They were met at the treasury by my jail guard, who were prepared to oppose 
them and fire on them. Lieutenant de Kantzow prevented them from firing, 
an I his order has certainly prevented an immense loss of life. A fearful scene 
here occurred. The sepoys tried to force upon the iron gates of the treasury, 
and were opposed by tke jail guard and some of the jail officials ; the latter 
rallied round Lieutenant de Kantzow and did their best to assist him, but they, 
though behaving excellently, w'ere only a band of twenty or thirty (if so many) 
and pooidy armed against the infuriated sepoys, wffio -were well and completely 
armed and in full force. It is impossible to describe accurately the continu¬ 
ation of the scene of the disturbance at the treasury. Left by Ms superior 
officer, unaided by the presence of any European, jostled with cruel and 
insulting violence, biiffofcted by the hands of men who had received innumer¬ 
able kindnesses from him, and who had obeyed him, but a few hours before, 
with crawling servility, Lieutenant de Kantzow stood for three dreary hours 
against the rebels at the imminent peril of his life. It was not till long after 
Lieutenant de Kantzow had thus been situated at the treasury that I learnt 
of his being there. I was anxious, with all my heart, to help him, but was 
deterred from going by the urgent advice of Bao Bhawani Singh, who 
informed me that it was impossible to face the sepoys with the small force at 
my disposal, and I received at this time a brief note from Lieutenant de 
Kantzow himself, by a trusty emissary 1 sent in search of him, desiring me not 
to come to the treasury, as the sepoys were getting quieter, and that my pre¬ 
sence would only make matters worse, as they were jelling for my life. At 
this time the most signal service was done by Rao Bhawani Singh, wffio went 
alone to the rebels, volunteering to use his own influence and persuasion to 
make them retire, and succeeded ably in his efforts ; drew off and then accom¬ 
panied the rebels to the lines, when, after a space of time, they broke open and 
looted the bells-of-arms and the quarter-guar d, carrying off, it is supposed, 

a57 
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Rs. 6,000 in money and all the arms, &c., they found of use to them. I had 
retired, with the Europeans with me, to the Raja of Mainpuri’s fort on the 
departure of Kao Bhawani Singh, according to his advice, and shortly after the 
sepoys left the treasury Lieutenant de Kantzow joined me, and I again took 
possession of the kntcherry. I found on my return, the whole of the malkhana 
looted, the sepoys having helped themselves to swords, iron-bound sticks, &c., 
which had accumulated during ages past. The staples of the stout iron doors of 
the treasury had alone given way, but the doors themselves stood firm.** 

The garrison then comprised the officers who had met at the bridge with 

Lieutenant de Kantzow and Messrs. Richards and 
Mmdei by the Oudb Ir- Donovan. Old ffuns were collected and mounted and 

regulars. ® z-v i 

other arms were received from Agra. On the 29tli 
May, Major Hayes and Captain Carey of the I7tli N. 1. joined the garrison. The 
former officer was Military Secretary to Sir H. Lawrence, and had come by forced 
marches from Lucknow to be under the orders of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
He had under his command three or four troops of an Oiidh Irregular 
regiment, with Captain Carey, Lieutenant Barber of the 20tli N. I., and 
Mr. Fayrer, a volunteer. Major Hayes had intended ordering his force to 
Fatehgarh, whither he had proceeded from Qursahdiganj, but was dissuaded 
from doing so by Colonel Smith of tlie 10th N. I. and Mr. Probyn, the 
Magistrate, at the instance of the sepoys of the 10th N. I. He then 
sent orders to Lieutenant Barbor to march to Bhongaon on the 30th of 
May and meet him at Kur^oli on the 31st. The troopers arrived at Bhongaon 
on the 30th and showed such signs of mutiny that Lieutenant Barbor reported 
them in a letter which, however, was intercepteil. In the meantime, news 
arrived that they had not moved on the 31st, and Major Hayes wroto to inquire 
the cause, but received no reply. Mansur Ali, tahsildar of Bhongaon, came 
late in the evening, bat merely stated that the men were grumbling at the long 
marches they bad made, and at the same time gave an accurate description of 
the desponding and dejected state of the two young officers at Bhongaon. 
Major Hayes resolved to proceed to Bhongaon, but as he was leaving several of 
his troopers arrived. They reported that the force had halted at Bhongaon as 
the men were tired, and they were then proceeding to Sultanganj, the next 
encamping-ground, to halt there for the night. They brought also a letter from 
Lieutenant Barbor to Major Hayes. This letter has always appeared a 
mystery to me/' writes Mr. Power; it appeared like the continuation of a 
letter previously despatched, and as if the writer were unable fully to express 
his meaning. Lieutenant Barbor stated that the men were then proceeding in an 
orderly way to Sultanganj, and requested Mj^or Hayes not to join the force till 


fohewing morning, the 1st June. Major Hayes delayed his departure. I 
‘ Alito which is only five miles from Mainpuri, to 
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Rscertain the state of the troopers. Mansur Ali returned to me after an absence 
of three hours or so. He reported that the troopers were quiet and contented, 
but he brought no letter from Lieutenant Barbor. I afterwards learnt, bejond 
doubt, that Mausur Ali bad never proceeded to Sultanganj, and that his story 
was a mere invention. Had be gone there and made enquiries, he would have 
learnt that the troopers had forcibly compelled their officers to accompany them, 
that a guard was placed over them, and that the party sent to Mainpiiri were 
merely intended to deceive Major Hayes and decoy him to Kuraoli. 

Major Hayes and Captain Carey left me early on the Ist Jane to join 
their force. They found the troopers drawn up on the plain at Kuraoli to 
receive them. As they approached, some native officers rode out to warn 
them off. They saw their danger and turned to escape, and rode for their Uvea. 
The troopers spread over the plain in pursuit. Major Hayes was overtaken, 
and receiving a deep sword-cut across the face, which penetrated to the brain, 
fell dead from his horse. Captain Carey, though closely pursued, was enabled to 
escape, and got safely back to Mainpuri. About the same time that Major 
Hayes was thus killed, the troopers also murdered Lieutenant Barbor and Mr. 
Fayrer. The bodies of the three unfortunate gentlemen (fearfully mutilated) 
were conveyed to Mainpuri by Lacbbman Singh, talukadar of Kuraoli, and 
were buried by ijae in the churchyard at Mainpuri. The murder had un¬ 
questionably been planned at Lucknow, and Kuraoli selected as a favourable spot 
for the perpetration of it. After the murder the troopers made off towards 
Dehli.” 

Mr. Power took up Ids position in the court-house, where the treasury coil- 
tained three lakhs of rupees, and resolved to stand a 

Preparations for»siege. . . xt • r 7 x 

Siege in it. Kews came in or the outbreak at the 

neighbouring stations of Fatebgarh, Eta, and Etawa, that the canal escapes were 
opened, and that Europeans had been murdered on the Grand Trunk road. On 
the 25th May he wrote :—Without, I hope, being considered an alarmist, 
tberefv>re, I may venture to say our position is not pleasant, but we stand®well 
prepared. All the faujdarl (criminal court) records have been taken up to 
the roof of the kutcherry, and being placed behind its railing, forms an excel¬ 
lent breastwork^ This matter had better be reported to the sudder (chief 
court of justice), but at the same time it may be mentioned that the faujdari 
record-room of Mainpuri has undergone a thorough purification by the purpose 
to which its contents have been applied. I may also mention, for the suddeFe 
information, that a good stout khdnah-jangi misl (judicial record of a case of 
affray) prepared after the sudder’s last and most approved fashion, and thickened 
with false evidence, is an excellent article of defence, and has, by experiment, 
been found to be bullet-proof. The zaraindars of the district continue loyal, 
and I have constant offers of help from all quarters. The Government trea%ui'^ 
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is safely kept; under the charge of Bhaw^ai Singh/’ It was thus trarely 
and cheerfully that the district officials resolved to attempt the hopeless task of 
restoring order and preserving a semblance of government.. Mainpuri, how¬ 
ever^ was unfortunately situated in this respect. It lay on the high road to 
Agra and Dehli, and was the focus on which converged the rebels of the Jhinai 
division, Cawnpore, Farukhabad, and Grwaliar, on their way to the great mu¬ 
tineer rendezvous at Dehli. Could the district have been preserved from the con¬ 
taminating influence of the bodies of rebels passing through ity the result might, 
possibly, have been different, but such unexpected treachery and such equally 
inexplicable loyalty was shown by natives in different places during 1857, that 
it would be useless, at this distance of time, to speculate upon what might have 
been had the circumstances been different. 

On the 1st June, the station was reinforced by seventy troopers of the Ist 
Gwaiiar cavalry under Major Raikes, and some six or 

Reinfoiceraents arrive, ^nd tenor twelve men of the 9th 

K, I., who had remained faithful. A telegraph office was opened, and Messrs, 
Boodrie, Collins, George Lawrence, and Swan also came in. An irregular force 
was then levied under Damar Singh, Ohhatar Singh, and PahIM Singh, with 
lieutenant deKantzow as commandant. Those men behaved well for some time, 
and in a sharp action with the 7 tli Irregulars near Bhongaon lost several men, and 
Lieutenant deKantzow received a severe sword-ent in his head. The rebels were 


the stronger party and immediately attacked the police-statiotu The principal 
officer ran off, but Balkishan Jamaddr and several privates fell fighting bravely 
in its defence. Shortly afterwards Sergeant Wells and his wife were wounded at 
the toll-bar at Nabiganj, and the former died soon after his removal to Main- 
puri. In the early part of June,” writes Mr. Power, ^^our position became 
extremely precarious, as all the surrounding districts broke out into open rebel¬ 
lion, and Mainpuri remained the only small spot in which authority was up¬ 
held, We were hourly kept iu anxiety. The worst information reached us from 
Cawnpore, Fatehgarh, Lucknow, and Jhdnsi. The Trunk Road sw^anned wdth 
mutineers proceeding to Dehli, whose spies iutrigued about us, and whose pie- 
qiiets reconnoitred our position at kutcherry. The thanas, tahslli schools, bun¬ 
galows and guard-houses along the Eta branch of the Grand Trunk road were 
burnt, and all Mustafabad was iu rebellion, influenced by the state of the adjoin- 
ing district of Eta. Every night, villages were to be seen burning in all directions 
around us, and every hour brought notice of some heavy affray having 
< 3 + + i. • ^ occurred, or the commission of some fearful murder. 

We had to contend with the treachery of Raja 
Tej Singh on his return to Mainpuri. We knew that he held nightly 
meetings in the fort at Mainpuri and plotted against us, and that his emissaries 
ifee sent in all directions to draw some mutineer force to Mainpuri. W 
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monient^rilf expected an outbreak in the jai!, and I bad constantly to hear that 
the police had been overthrown or had grossly misconducted 'themselves in 
ditFeient parts of the district. These troubles hourly increased throughout the 
mouth of June. During this trying time, however, nothing could exceed the 
cheerful energy with wliich each gentleman at Mainpuri and the European ser¬ 
geants and clerks laboured to uphold oar position. Maj'>r Raikes and Cap¬ 
tain Carey were unremitting in their attention to their men, and never left them. 
Dr. Watson had numerous sick and wounded to attend to, to whom and to onr- 
seh'es he showed the utmost consideration and kindness. Lieutenant de Kant- 
zow did Ills best to organize the levies unier his charge, and undertook anv 
other work entrusted to him. Mr. J. W, Power had the charge of the jail and 
of tlie treasury, and all the miscellaneous work belonging to the office. In 
addition to this work, all these gentlemen patrolled tho station and town in all 
directions at night, at uncertain hours. They were always accompanied by the 
sergeants or clerks of the office, whose aid in all matters w^as of the very 
greatest advantage to us. The watchfulness thus evinced, and the constajit 
pjreparation to resist attack, enabled us, in fact, to keep our position. We 
were also materially assisted by several faithful zarafnehirs and by those native 
officials who remained at their posts. Towards the end of June it became 
manifest that our authority was drawing rapidly to an end. The mounted police 
were insolent and disobedient. The telegraph was nightly cut. The whole 
, district was influenced by the rebellion then raging on all sides, and all was 
faithlessness and defection around us. On June the 28th people flocked in 
from Karhal and iaformeJ us that the Jhdnsi force had reached that place, 
on the 29th June the advanced guard of this force had reached Mainpuri itself. 
The force consisted of the 14th Irregular Cavalry, of the 12th N, I., 
a large body of other mutinous sepoys, and four or more guns. It was deemed 
absurd our facing them, owing to the state of feeling then existing in Mainpuri. 
The jail broke loose on the morning of the 29th, and this was effected with 
the aid ofRao Bhawani Singh’s men, the jail guard, and jail officials. Nothing 
could be more disgraceful than their conduct. The place then swarmed with 
every description of villains, who with the collectory sawars and mounted levies 
commenced plundering our property before our eyes. After consigning the 
Government treasure to the joint care of the Raja of Mainpuri and Rao Bha¬ 
wani Singh, I left Mainpuri in company with Major Raikes and Captain Carey, 
tlie sergeants wdio had joined me, Mr. McGlone, Mr, Collins, and Mr. Boodrie. ’ 
We were guarded by the troopers of the Gwaliar contingent, hut for whose 
faithful conduct at that time we should not have escaped with our lives. The 
other officers not above named proceeded to Agra in advance.” 

The fugitives reached Shikohabad on the morning of the 30th of June, and 
on the 3rd of July, the Gwalior troopers mutinied quietly and marched off to 
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Gwaliar without attempting to do any harm to their pnrty, who proceeded in 
safety to Agra. Mainpuri was occupied on the 30th 
The district abandoned. Jhdnsi force, wlio plundered and burned every 

bungalow and attempted to sack the town, but were beaten off by the better 
disposed amongst the inhabitants with some loss. The three clerks, Messrs. 
Bichards, Lawrence, and Donovan, who had remained behind to save their 
property, were discovered and were barbarously murdered. Throughout 
the district the police behaved badly : many of them sided with the rebels or 
took service with the rebel Baja of Mainpuri, In Shikohiibad, Pr4g Datt, 
tahsildar, held his charge to the last, and his induence kept the parganah faith¬ 
ful, although the rebellion was at its height in all the surrounding districts. He 
kept the road to Mainpuri open as long as it was possible, and only retired when 
the rebel Raja, Tej Singh, brought his force to Shikbhabad. Lachhman Singh 
of Kuraoli kept the police-station there and assisted in keeping the villages on 
the roadside deserted, to harass the mutineers on their journey. By his help 
almost all the villages on the Grand Trunk road in the Mainpuri district were 
forsaken, and the rebels were unable to obtain supplies. The district remained 
in the hands of the Raja of Mainpuri until he surrendered himself to Mr. A. 
0. Hume, when it was quietly re-ocoupied and peace was restored, and from 
1858 to the present day nothing has occurred deserving of further notice here. 

The general observations on the medical history of the Ltawa district apply 

. with equal force to Mainpuri, and all that is necessary , 

Medical luatory. ^ . i•'v • ^ 

here is to give the local statistics. During 1874, there 
were 340 in-door patients treated in the dispensaries of the district, and 5,82i 
out-door patients. The income for the same year amounted to Bs. 1,631 from 
Government and Rs. 736 from private sources; and the expenditure to Rs. 2,178^ 
In 1874-75 there were 9,680 vaccine operations, of which 8,097 were successful, 
and the effect of 467 operations was unknowm. The following statement gives 
the mortuary statistics for a number of years, and is compiled from the annual 
returns of the Sanitary Commissioner .•— 

Mortuary Statistics, 


Medical Uiatory. 


Fever. 

Small-pox. 

Bowel 

complaints. 

5,S40 

1,256 

612 

6,786 

901 

306 

6,763 

4,210 

296 

12,883 

62 

... 

16,299 

81 

289 

12,726 

27 

329 

n,98S 

814 

310 

14,226 

3,194 

340 


Cholera. 


Percentage 
of deaths 
Total, to 1,000 of 
the popu- 
latiom. 
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CO STENTS. 


Airwa or Alirwa, 
Akbarpur Auncliha^ 
Alipur Patti parganah, 
Alipar Patti, 

Asaali, 

Azamabad Araon, 
Bajbera Buaurg, 
Baltigarbj 
Baragaon, 

Barcabal parganah, 
Barnahal, 

Bewar parganah, 
Bewar, 

Bhadan, 

Bhanwat or Bhawat, 
Bharanl, 

Bhongaon town, 
Bhongaon parganah, 
Bhongaon tahsil, 
Chhachha, 

Dahli, Deoli, or Dehli, 
Bannahar, 

Eka, 

Ghiror parganah, 
Ghiror chief village, 
Harha, 

Hatao Shanfpnr, 
llahabaS) 

<Jahniai 

Jasrana, 

Kanawar, 

Karhal town, 

Barhal parganah, 
Karhsd tahsil, 
Earimganj, 

Karra, 

Katena Harsa, 

Kesri, 


Page. 

... 641 

... 641 

... 642 

... 649 

... 649 

... 649 

... 649 

... 649 

650 

... 660 
... 657 

657 
... 665 

... 665 

665 

... 666 
... 666 
... 670 

... 677 

... 677 

... 678 

... 678 

.« 678 

... 678 
... 685 

... 686 
... 686 
686 

... 686 
... 686 
... 686 
... 686 
... 688 
... 698 

... 698 

... 699 

... 699 

... 699 


Page. 


j Khergarh or Khairgarh, 

I Kishui or Kishni-^^afaiganj parganah, 
Kishni, 

Knraoli town, 

Kuoroli parganah, 

Kurara Buzurg, 

Kuamara, 

Labhaua or ^Xnhammadpnr Labhana, 
Madanpur, 

Maholi Shamsberganj, 

Malnpnri town, 

Mainpnri parganah, 

Mainpnri tahsil, 

Manchhana, 

Murlid har-ki-Sarai, 

Mnstafabad parganah, 

Muatafabad village, 

Kabiginj, 

Kaiirpur, 

Nanshahr, 

Orawar, 

Pidham ox Parham, 

Pendhat or Faindhat, 

Pharha or Parhiya, 

Ponchha, 

Kapri, 

Batbhanpnr, 

Palhnpnr or Sarhupnr, 

Sutnan, 

Sarsaganj, 

Sauj, 

Shikohabad town, 

Shikohabad parganah, 

Sulianganj, 

Tarkard Daulat, 

Ukhrend, 

Uresar 


700 
7 ( 0 
709 
7JO 

in 

719 

7%9 


7-9 
719 
719 
7‘20 
724 


732 

732 

733 
746 
746 
746 

746 

747 

747 

748 

749 
749 

749 

750 
750 

750 

751 

752 
752 
756 
772 
772 
772 
772 


Aibwa or Ahrwa, a large village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpnri dis¬ 
trict, is distant fonr miles from Mainpnri. The popniation, in 1872, numbered 
1,064 souls. Mr. Birch is the zamindar, and the cultivators are chiefly Lodhas 


and Kachhis. To the south-east there is an immense jhil. Wells can easily be 
dug in this tract and water is only from twelve to twenty feet from the surface. 

Akbaepur Aunchha, a large village in parganah Ghiror of the Mainpnri 
district, is distant 17 miles from Mainpnri, The population, in 1872, numbered 
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2,187 souls, consisting principally of Bhutela Bralinians. Akharpur Aunchha 
possesses a p:)iic 0 -station, post-office, a bazar, and a market twice a week. The 
village was formerly of more importance than it is at present, and the site now 
inhabited covers only a portion of what was once a considerable town. The 
site is well raised, and on one side are the remains of a great brick-and-mud 
fort on the top of a very high mound. Chaudliri Jaichand of the Farukhabad 
district now owns the fort, and lie obtained it from the Kirdr Thakur, Bhagwant 
Singh of Labhaixa, in the Shikohabad pargsnah. The old buildings on the 
hJiera were of block kunkur, and numerous fragments of sculpture have been 
collected and placed in a ruined temple where a fair is held every year. The 
figures discovered represent the various incarnations of Vishnu and other 


Physical features. 


similar Vaislmava subjects. 

Alipur Patti, a parganali in tahsil Bhongaon of the Mainpuri district, is 
bounded on the north by the Kali Nadi, which separates it from parganah 
Aliganj of the Eta district, and on all other sides by parganah Bhongaon of the 
Mainpuri district. According to the settlement returns of the year of measure¬ 
ment (1868-69), the parganah hada total area of 19,558 aci'es, of which 13,559 
acres were cultivated (8,012 acres irrigated), 2,884 acres were culturable 
(567 resao under groves), and 3,115 acres were barren. 

Alipur Patti, although the smallest parganah in the district, still containsexam- 
ples of every class of soil to be found elsewhere. Close 
to the Kkli runs a strip of low alluvial land, subject to 
inundation during the rains and only growing rahi crops. The soil is fiiir ia 7 'di 
equal to that of parganah Ivurdoli, but during the last two years much has been 
thrown out of cultivation, owing to continued and heavy floods in the Kali. 
In dry seasons it yields excellent crops of wheat, but reJi occasionally effloresces 
in considerable quantities during years of excessive rain-fall. To the south of 
the tardi is a narrow strip of land running along the base of the uplands and 
containing the home cultivation of the tarm villages, Mfflich are all situated 
along its southern border overlooking the river. Water is close to the surface, 
and the soil is a fair ddmat, possessing much inherent moisture and yielding excel¬ 
lent crops. Further south come the two sandy tracts around Jagatpur on the 
west and Eajwanaon the east. The soil here is had, irrigation is scanty, and 
is usually confined to percolation wells ; the subsoil is bad, and though w-ater is 
not far from the surface, the capability for constructing kiichcha vrells is not 
good. The sand often rises in ridges, and here and there, near the borders of the 
minor nal4s, is broken up into small ravines. To the south of the bMr tracts the 
face of the country again becomes level and the soil changes to a loam. Here 
water is near the surface, irrigation becomes again possible, kuchcha wells are 
practicable, and the spring-level is often reached. On account of these varia¬ 
tions in character, Mr. MoOonaghey divided the parganah for assessment 
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purposes into three tracts. The first comprised six villages in the southern or 
diimat tract; the second, nine villages in the sandy or hhiir tract, and the third, 
eleven villages along the Kali or tardi tract. The following statement shows the 
soils of each cirtle, tie assumed average rent-rate per acre, and the assumed 
rental assets :— 

Soils : their areas and value. 


Dumat circle^ 


Tardi circle, | Bhur circle, I TaiaL 


Soil. 

Area in acres. 

Rate per acre. 

j Assumed rental. 

Area in acres. 

c7 

! S 

! 

a> 

Q. 

o 

Ass um 0(1 rental. 

1 

Area in acres. 

[ Rate per ocre. 

Assumed rental. 

I Area in acres. 

1 

Assumed rental. 


[Acres 

I Rs. a 

P 

.j Rs. 

Acres. 

1 Hs. a 

P- 

1 

j Acres. 

Ks. a. 

P 

Es. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Irrijrated gauhdm 1st, 

! 280 

! ® 

12 

f 

i 2460 

248 

i 8 

12 

6 

' 2,it5 

... 


... 


i ... 

52S 

4,645 

Do. do. Sndj 

79 

7 

0 

4 

556 

... 

I 

1 

... 


... 

314 

7 

0 

4 

2,200 

393 

2,756 

Do. manjka-ddr 

577 

5 

4 

3 

3,042 

478 

: 6 

2 

4 

2,937 

.. 


... 


... 

1,055 

5,979 

mat 1st. 

i 






! 




! 







Do. do. 2nd, 

158 

4 

6 

3 

693 

... 

1 

... 


... 

j 539 

4 

6 

3 

2,367 

697 

3,060 

D .^a ha-du ai.lst, 

Mio 

1 3 

1 

15 

2 

5,175 

99i 3 

15 

2 

389 

179 

3 

8 

2 

630 

1,583 

6,194 

Do. do. find. 

560 

1 3 

1 

£ 

1,720 

145 

3 

1 

2 

446 

496 

3 

1 

2 

1.524 

1,201 

3,691 

Do. do. bMi\ 

72 

2 

10 

2 

191 

144 

2 

10 

£ 

351 

304 

2 

10 

2 

L32S 

720 

1,^97 

Dry gaukdni. 

. 




... 

22 

4 

6 

3 

2 

95 

12 

3 

8 

2 

42 

34 

137 

Do. manjha, 

18 

3 

8 

2 

64 

76 

3 

8 

268 

25 2 

10 

2 

65 

119 

396 

Do. barha-dumai 1st. 

"38 

2 

3 

1 

7^18 

47 

2 

3 

1 

103 

19 

2 

3 

1 

41 

404 

886 

Do. do. 2nd, 

151 


12 

1 

266 

.170 

1 

12 

1 

298 

586 

1 

12 

1 

1,029 

907 

1,593 

Do. do. level bkar. 

41 

1 

12 

J 

72 

996 

1 

12 

1 

1,749 

1,128 

1 

5 

1 

1,486 

2,165 

3,307 

Do. do. untTvndo 

107 

0 

14 

1 

93 

700 

0 

14 

1 

615 

661 

0 

14 

1 

581 

1,468 

1,289 

irrigated Kali Kadi 

... 





1,106 

4 

6 

3 

4,852 

... 


... 



1,106 

4,353 

tardi. 





1 













Dry ’ do. do., 

... 


.*« 


1 ... 

95 

3 

1 

2 

292 

... 


... 


... 

95 

292 

irrigated other t-irdi 

Uii 

4 

6 

3 

650 

... 


... 


... 

104 

4 

6 

3 

458 

252 

1,108 

1st, 


















Do. do. 2nd- 

334 

3 

I 

2 

1,027 

... 


... 



128 

2 

10 

2 

339 

462 

1,366 

Dry do. do., 


2 

3 

1 

58 *i 

... 


... 


... 

84 

2 

4 

1 

185 

360 

767 

Total, ,. j 

4,489 

3 1 

(4 

6 

17,334 

1,326 

3 

6 

1 

14,61( j 

4,779 

2 

0 

1 

12,273 

13,544 

44,216 


The following statement compares the past and present areas of the parga- 
nah :— 
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Last settlement, 

19,499 
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... 
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Present ditto, 

19,558 

... 
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2,136 
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8,012 

5,547 

13,559 
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Oultivation has increased by 4,125 acres, or 43*7 per cent., and irrigation by 
3,146 acres, or 64’6 per cent,, since last settlement, whilst the proportion of 
irrigation to cultivation is now 59 per cent. Of the irrigated area, 6,763 acres 
obtain their water from wells and 1,249 acres from other sources. The canal is 
at present unknown, but the Lower Ganges canal will soon flow through the par- 
ganah and entirely alter its irrigational capabilties. The cnlturable waste is so 
poor that little increase in the cultivated area can be expected in future years, and 
it is only in the means of irrigation and the economy of labour that much improve¬ 
ment can he expected. During the year of measurement (1868-69) Ma^i/crops 
covered 54*5 per cent, of the total cultivated area, and amongst them occu¬ 
pied 21*74 per cent, of the whole annual cultivation ; jodr covered 14*5 per cent,; 
cotton, 4*13per cent.; sugar-cane, 3*15 per cent.; indigo, 1 91 per cent., and maize, 
2*76 per cent. In the rahiy wheat covered 15*81 per cent, of the whole annual 
cultivation ; barley, 13*82 per cent. ; gojdi and hejhar^ 10*08 per cent., and gram, 
2*01 per cent. The large area under kharif crops and the great [jroportion of 
hdjra shows that irrigation is imperfect and sandy soil exists to a consider¬ 
able extent, whilst the proportion of cereals in the rahi and of cane and 
vegetables in the Icliartf show that there must also be a fair amount of good 
soil. 


The first settlement of the parganah gave a revenue of Ks. 17,637 ; the 
second, one of Rs. 17,592 ; the third, one of Rs. 19,530, 
riscaI history. fourth, a reyenue of Rs. 20,885. In 1840, Mr. 

Echnonstone found a Mr. Birch in occupation as mortgagee of nine villages, as 
owner of two villages, and engaged in monetary transactions with the remain¬ 
ing fifteen in connection with an indigo concern, and wrote as follows regard¬ 
ing the state of the parganah:—In the parganah as it at present exists, there 
are few estates of a good character and few which have not been either 
mortgaged, sold, or transferred. The existence of an indigo factory at Ali 
Khera, the imprudence with which the zandudars are apt to incur obligations 
without sufficiently calculating their ability to require them, and the advant¬ 
ages which possession of landed property and the uncontrolled command of the 
best soils for the production of the indigo plant confer, have undoubtedly, in a 
great measure, occasioned these alienations ; but the heaviness of the Govern- * 
ment demand has, it is equally certain, in other instances, been instrumental in 
obliging proprietors to resort to mortgage or tempoi*ary relinquishment of 
possession, with the object of discharging their liabilities to the State, and at the 
same time saving their villages from irretrievable sale. I visited every village 
in this parganah, and was induced, on consideration of the numerous changes of 


property and possession which have occurred, and the difficulty which, previous 
to Mr. Birch’s admission, was experienced in realising the assessed revenue from 
ilie majority of them, to allow a small net reduction on the total demand.” 
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Mr. Edmonstone reduced the demand by Es. Ij087 and fized it at: Rs. 19^798, 
but tbe famine of 1837-38 left behind it much more permanent and disastrous 
effects than were anticipated. The demand was revised by Mr. Tin win in 
1845-46, and resulted in a reduction in the revenue of thirteen villages, from 
Bs. 10,191 in 1844-45 to Es. 7,264 in 1845-46, which, however, gradually rose 
to Rs. 9,601 by 1850-51, and remained at that sum until tbe end of the settle* 
nient. Mr. Robinson still further reduced the demand, so that the revenue of 
the entire parganah stood at R^* 16,872 in 1845-46, rising to Es* 13,696 in 
1850-51, at which sum it remained until the expiration of the settlement. The 
existing settlement was made by Mr. McConagbey,who, as already shown, valued 
the rental at Rs. 44,216, and finally assessed at Es. 21,890, Rs. 8,480 on 
the diimat circle, Es. 7,420 on the tardi circle, and Es. 5,990 on the hMir circle, 
giving an increase in pure revenue ofRs. 3,195, or 17 per cent. The recorded 
rental for 1275/asZi was Rs. 34,510, or corrected for under-rented land and land 
held on division of produce was Rs. 38,098, which Lad increased between the 
declaration of the assessment (October, 1870) and 1874 to Rs. 40,937 and 
Rs. 45,670 respectively. The revenue-rate on cultivation in 1840 was 
Rs. 2-1-7 per acre, of the last year of the expired revenue was Re. 1-6-0, and 
of the initial year of the new revenue was Re. 1-9-10 per acre. 

The transfers have been few betw^een 1840 and 1870, and those that have 

taken place can in no way be attributed to the 
Transfers. - . 

severity of the land revenue. The nine villagai 

mortgaged to Mr. Birch were redeemed before the mutiny. The state¬ 
ment annexed shows the transfers that took place during the entire cnr- 
reney of the expired settlement, and which amounted to 13*49 per g&bL 
of the total cultivated area. Eleven entire villages still remain with the old 
proprietors ; in ten villages portions amounting to less than a quarter share 
have been alienated ; in two villages half the shares have changed hands, and 
in three villages the entire area has been mortgaged to strangers 

Transfer statement. 
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Mode of transfer. 


Total 

cultivated 

area. 

Total price 
brought. 

Average 

price. 

Revenue. 

Years^ 
purchase of 
the re¬ 
venue. 

Private sale, 

Public do,, ... 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

P* 

Ra. 


Mortgage, ... 

»«« 

1,104 

1,000 

0 14 

6 

1,395 

72 

Total, 

! 

1,104 

1,000 

0 U 

6 

1,395 

*72 

Private sale, 


137 

1,100 

8 0 

6 

114 

9-65 

Public do. 






Mortgage, ... 

... 


... 

... 


... 


Total, 

1 

137 

1,100 

8 0 

5 

114 

9*65 

Prirate sale, 


2,138 

46,300 

21 10 

6 

2,219 

20*86 

Public do., ... 


97 

1,549 

16 15 

6 

155 

9 99 
7*35 

Mortgage, 

«•» 

1,933 

19,432 

ja 0 

10 

2,642 

Total, 


4,168 

[ . 

67,281 

16 2 

3 

j 6,ni6 

13*41 

Private sale, 

1 

2,273 

47,400 

20 13 

4 

2,333 

20 31 

Public do., ... 


97 

1,649 

15 16 

6 

155 

9 99 

Mortgage, 

*•« 

3,037 

- 

23,432 

6 a 

7 

1 4,037 

1 

6*06 

Total, 

... 

5,409 

69,381 

12 13 

3 

6^25 

10 63 


According to the census of 1872, parganali Alipur Patti contained 67 inha- 

Popalatioa. 200 inhabitants; 

22 had between 200 and 500 ; 3 had between 500 and 
1,000; and 3 had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement records show 
that there were 26 separate \illages during the year of measurement, con¬ 
taining 67 inhabited sites, giving an average area per village of 752 acres 
(521 cultivated), and per inhabited site of 292 acres (199 cultivated). 
The total population, in 1872, numbered 15,236 souls (6,976 females), giving 
508 to^the S(][uare mile of area and 720 to the st^uare mile of cultivation. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, there were 14,734 Hindds, of whom 6,754 were 
females, and 502 were Mu alrndns, amongst whom 222 were females. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,506 
Brahmans, of whom 686 were females ; 491 Eajprits, including 208 females; 
121 Baniyas (60 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 12,616 souls, 
of whom 5,800 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this 
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pkrganah is the Kananjiya (1,275). The chief R;ijp6t clans are the Gaur, 
Kachhwaha, and Chanh^n. The Baniyas belong to the Saraugi (100) and 
Agarwai snb-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the 
Lodha (3,901), Kachhi (2,208), and Channlr (1,888). Besides these, the fol¬ 
lowing castes comprising less than one thf.usand members are found in this 
parganah :—Kahar, Bharbhdnja, Kori, Maha]*an, Darzi, Garariya, Kiimhar^ 
Barhai, Dhobi, Teli, Hajjam, Loh4r, Dhanak, Ahir, Khakrob, Ivayath, Sonar, 
Mdli, Bairagi, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, Banjara, Goshain, and Ghosi. The Musal- 
mans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (201), Pathans (191), Sayyids, and 
Mughals. 

At the settlement in 1840, Rajputs held 44*23 per cent, of the entire number 
of villages in the parganah ; they now hold 38*53 per 
cent., and amongst them Chauhans possess 22*89 ])er 
cent, ; Ganrs, 8*43 per cent.; Kachhwahas, 6 03 per cent., and Katiyas, 1*13 
per cent. Brahmans have increased their possessions from 23*07 per cent, to 
28*75 per cent., and Kayaths from 21*16 per cent, to 24*74 per cent., whilst 
Musalmaus have acquired a few shares amounting to only 0*29 per cent. En« 
rasians, represented by the Birch faini(v, held eleven villages at the last set¬ 
tlement, amounting to 11*54 per cent, of the entire number. They now hold 
but two, Chhachha and Rajwana, amounting to 7*G9 per cent. Mr. S. Birch 
w*as one of the officers of Sindhia’s army, and on the breaking out of the Mar- 
batta war retired from Sindhia's service and received a pension. He settled 
in this parganah as an indigo-planter and attained to considerable wealth and 
influence. Of the eleven villages held by Mr. James Birch in 1840, nine which 
he held on mortgage were redeemed, previous to 1857, by the hereditary 
owners- The family has declined mnch of late years. The Kananjiya Brah¬ 
man, Jaichsind of Binsija, owns three villages, and one is held in mortgage by 
a Brahman froiU Lalman Singh, who purchased it a short time previously from 
some Kayaths who had been sold up for arrears of revenue. Many of the Kaj^- 
ath proprietors reside in Ali Khera and Ali Patti, and being thus near their vil¬ 
lages are able to hold seer laud in them and exercise a good personal control 
over their cultivation. One* half the number of villages is held on zamindari and 
one-half on paitidari tenure. There were 389 recorded proprietors at the present 
settlement, holding on an average 50*28 acres (34*86 acres cultivated) each 
person. The zamind4ri villages average 17 sharers each, and thepattidari vil¬ 
lages 13 sharers. Of the 26 villages, 17 were owned by non-resident proprietors, 
one entirely by residents, and eight partly by residents tod partly by non-resi¬ 
dents. 

During the year of measurement, Lodhas (1,103) held 4,414 acres of the 
cultivated area, or 32*64 per cent, of the whole oultiva- 

Cultiyalors. 

■ tion ; Brahmans (591) held 2,249 acres, or 16'63 per 


Cultiyalors. 
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cent ; Rajputs (204) bsLl 1,652 acres, or 12*22 per centj Kachhls (518) held 
1,522 acres, or 11*25 percent ,and AMrs (191) held 1,101 acres, or 8*14 per cent. 
Tils remainder of the cultivated area (2,587 acres) was tilled by various castes, 
none of whom held so much as one thousand acres. The following statement 
shows the distributioa of the culti7ation amongst the various classes of cultiva¬ 
tors 

Cultivating statistics. 



Number of 
holders. 

j Area 

Cash rental of 
area in column 

4. 

Rate per acre 
deducted from 
columns 4 andS 

Average 

holding. 

Percentage 
which total of 
columns 3 and 4 
bear to total 
cultivated area. 

Paying 
rent in 
kind. 

Paying 
rent in 
cash. 

1. 

2. 

3. i 

4. 

1 5. 

6. 

1 7. 

' «. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres. 

1 

(l.)Seer, 

236 

... 

2,079 

4,927 

2 6 11 

8,809 

15*33 

(2.) Held by tenants with 

2,481 

810 

9,061 

31,990 

3 8 5 

3,777 

69'tl 

occupancy rights. 








(3 ) Held by tenants-at-will 

478 

246 

1,698 

3,722 

2 5 8 

3,858 

13 eu 

(4.) Zammdars^ mudfi 

236 

... 

231 

52 

0 3 6 

980 , 

1*71 

(5.) Cultivated gardens and 

... 


34 

••• 

... 

... 

0 25 

i^low at attestation. 


! 




I 


Total, ... 

3,431 

556 

13,003 

40,691 

3 2 1 

3,952 

100 00~” 

Total(2)+(3), ... 

2,959 

556 

10,659 

35,712 

3 6 7 

3,790 

82 71 

Total (1) + (S), 

714 

246 

3,677 

8,649 

2 5 9 j 

5,494 

28*93 


Lodhasand K^chhis are the principal cultivators. 2,425 occupancy tenants 
paid rent in cash, against 56 paying rent in kind, and amongst tenants-at-will 
only 67 paid rent in kind. Owing to the fact that the two best agricultural castes 
predominate amongst the cultivators, the parganah will always be able to bear 
and pay a comparatively high revenue. The average cultivated area per plough 
is 6*87 acres, and the average irrigation per well is about 5 acres. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the 

Occupations. * ^ 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 19 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 

priests, doctors, and the like; 302 in domestic service, as personal servants, 

water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c ; 110 in commerce, in buying, 

selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 

or goods ; 3,617 in agricultural operations ; 357 in industrial occupations, arts* 

and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 

mineral, and animal. There were 636 persons returned as labourers and 66 

as of ha "specified occupa Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
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or sexj the same returns give 629 as landholderSj 10^210 as cnltivators, and 
4j397 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 242 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population nnmbering 8,260 souls. Alipnr 
Patti is entered as Patti Alipnr in the records of Akbar’s reign, and no changes 
in its area ha ve occ-nrred since 1840. 

AniPUB Patti and Aii Khera, two large connected villages in parganah 
Alipnr Patti of the Mainpnri district, lie about 9^ miles to the north-east of 
Mainpuri. The population of Alipnr Patti in 1872 was 1,510, and of Ali 
Khera was 1,412. There is a fair market here fur hides and blankets, and 
leather buckets for irrigation purposes are made. The hereditary zamiadars 
of Alipur Patti are Sanadh Brahmans, who are still in possession ; and of Ali 
Khera are a K4yath fami y of Behar in Fanikhabad. In addition to the town 
of Alipnr Patti there are six naglas or hamlets scattered over the estate. The 
cultivators are chiefly Brahmans, Kachhis, Chanidrs,Hnd Lodhas. 

Asauli, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri district, is distant 
3 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 470. There is here an 
old residence of the Cliauhan Raja of Mainpuri, and it was from Asauli tlafc 
the family emigrated to Mainpuri. The uncle of the [ resent Riya is zammdar, 
and the cultivators are chiefly Musalmans and Kachhis. There is a large jhil 
close to the site. 

Azamabad Auaon, a village in parganah Sbikohabad of the Mainpuri district, 
is distant 8 miles from Shik<»habad and 24 miles from Mainpuri, on the Sbitoh- 
abad and Mainpuri road. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,194 souls. 
The site of the village is on an old khera^ to the north of which flows the 
Sengar Nadi, here crossed by a bridge on the Mainpuri road. There are a viJlao-e 
school, a small bazar, two sardis, a post-office, and a small station of police here. 
The zaminddrs are Sanadh Brahmans, who reside in Araon, and the cultivators 
are chiefly Lodhas and Brahmans. There are four hamlets attached to the 
parent village: Imiliya, Samogar, Bali, and Kacholar. An encamping-ground 
for troops lies within the boundary. 

Bajheea Buzxjeg, a considerable village in parganah Mustafabad of the 
Mainpuri district, is situated close to the left bank of the Seiigar, on the borders 
of parganah Shikohabad. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,056 souls. 
Bajhera Buzurg is a first-rate Lodha village, well irrigated and highly cultivated. 

Baltigarh, a large village in the extreme south-western comer of par¬ 
ganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri district, is distant some 40 miles from 
Mainpuri, to the north of the Agra road and south of the Sarsa Nadi. The 
population, in 1872, numbered 1,096 souls. Baltigarh is now divided into two 
separate villages—Baltigarh Deojit and Baltigarh Raghol. In both villages 
Ctauhaas are hereditary zamindars ; in the former Brahmans, Thaknrs, and 
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Lodhas form the bulk of the cultivators, and in the latter Cliauhans and 
Kachbis. 


BarAgaon, a village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant 24 miles from Mainpuri, in north hit. 27°-15'-3''^ and east lonrr. Tgo, 
44'-42''^. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,718 souls. Baragaon is a 
principal station of the great trigonometrical survey, and the lower or ground 
markstone lies on a mound within the village, a foot below the crest, and is 
surmounted by a tower 45 feet 2 inches high and about 14 feet square at the 
top, with a hollow core and a gallery at bottom for reference to the station-mark, 
which shows 573*30 feet above the level of the sea. 

BarnAhal, a parganah of tahsil Karhalof the Mainpuri district, is bounded 
on the nortti by parganah Ghiror ; on the south by parganah Etawa ; on the 
west by parganah Shikoliabarl, and on the east by parganah Karhal. The 
records show that during the-year of measurement (1867-68) of the present 
settlement the parganah comprised a total area of 59,310 acres, of which 
37,368 acres W'ere cultivated (31,042 acres irrigated), G, 172 acres were cultur- 
able (1,364 acres under groves), and 15,470 acres were barren and uncul- 
turable. 


To the nortb--west and north-east, a small portion of the parganah lies 

to the north of the Sengar, and between it and the 
Physical features. _ , . , « i i rm . ■< 

Eiawa branch of the Ganges canal. Ihe remainder 

lies to the south of the Sengar and forms a portion of the table-land between 
that river and the Sarsa Nadi. The northern strip assimilates in its soil to the 
dumat or loam of Ghiror and Karhal, and, like it, is interspersed with large 
tracts of usar. To the south of the Sengar, the soil ogrees with that found in 
Shikohabad and contains much more silica in its composition ; the drainage, 
too, is more rapid, jhils are of rarer occurrence, and the proportion of itsar to 
the total area is smaller. High tracts of sand occur in belts running 
parallel to the course of the Sengar, and near its banks and there the soil is 
poor and the surface uneven and often broken up by ravines. The prevailing 
soil is a light, rich, yellow loam, forming a sort of mean between pure loam 
and sand, and naturally little inferior to loam. In the loam parganahs, to the 
east, the presence of extensive tracts of usar causes the cultivation to become 
scattered, wdiilst here, on account of the comparative absence of umr plains, 
the cultivated area is more compact, the different patches of cultivation lie closer 
together, and the fields are more regular in shape than in Karhal. The Sen¬ 
gar is larger than the Bind and almost equals the Isan in size. It contains 
water, more or less, during the entire year, and has a well-defined bed whicli 
is not encroached upon by cultivatioii in the cold-weather. Its tQT&iy however, 
ifiL poor and sandy, and the alluvial deposits are not so rich and fertile as those 
of the Rind. It is little used for irrigation in the rati season as well from the 
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*mall quantity of water it contains as because of the depth of the depression in 
which it flows. The small stream called the Aganga^ which flows ihrough the 
southern corner of the parganah and joins the &ngar in the Etiwa district, 
ceases running immediately after the rains, and hence is of no importance for 
irrigation. It, howeTer, aiTords a fertile strip of alluvial land, and its bed is 
cultivated for the rabi crops. Canal irrigation reaches o niy the strip of 
country lying to the north of the Sengar, and wells, therefore, are tbe main 
sonrces of the water-snpply. The spring is almost invariably reached even by 
kuehcha wells, except in the high sandy tracts along the Sengar. Water is 
found at a depth of about twelve feet from the surface in the canal-irrigated 
villages adjoining Ghiror and Elarhal, whilst in the south-west of the parganah 
it recedes to from 40 to 45 feet from the surface. The average depth is from 25 
to 30 feet from the surface of the ground. Kucheha wells last usually about 
five years and are worked by cattle, and often* give two runs. Of total 
area usually irrigated, or 31,042 acres, y^^ells supply water to 26,452 acres, the 
canal to'3,773 acres, and the remaining 817 acres obtain water from other 
sources. The roads throughout tbe parganah, though unmetalled, are good 
and are passable at all seasons. Mr. McGonagbey notes that a bridge over the 
Sengar on the Karhal road is necessary to complete communications. There 
are no important marts in the parganah, and the greater portion of its surplus 
produce is seut to Karhal, Sarsaganj, Jaswantnagar, Shikohabad, Ghiror, and 
Mainpuri. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas of this par¬ 
ganah ;— 


Comparison of past and 
preset areas. 

Total area. 

<D 

w 

O 

1 

1 

Barren. 

CnUurable waste. 

BC 

o 

> 

o 

fcc 

•XJ 

sa 

03 

as 

Ui- 

tS 

O 

Lately abandoned. 

Cu 

o 

’i4 

1. 

w 

LTITATJ 

k 

p 

so. 

o 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Fast settlement, ... 

S8»8Sl 

1,021 

20,615 

701 

916 

3,637 

26,820 

6,221 

32,041 

Present ditto, 

59,310 

• 4* 

15,470 

4,749 

1,364 

369 

31.042 

6,326 

87,368 


These figures show an increase in cultivation since 1839 of 16*62 per cent., 
and in irrigation of 15*74 per cent., whilst the proportion of irrigation to culti¬ 
vation has remained the same, being 83*71 per cent, in 1839, against 83*07 
per cent, in 1868. The following statement shows the soils found to exist at 
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settlement, the average rent-rates applied to them and the value thtts 
obtained:— 


Soils. 

Area 

in 

acres. 

Rate per 
acre. 

As¬ 

sumed 

rental. 

Home circle Ist,... 

6;s8i 

Rs. a. p- 

8 1 11 

Bs 

42,892 

Ditto 2nd,... 

5,511 

7 5 8 

40,627 

Ditto 3rd,...- 

652 

5 6 0 

3,506 

Irrigated barha 1st,... 

7,222 

4 9 9 

33,288 

Ditto 2nd,... 

5/648 

3 16 2 

21,922 

Ditto hhar^ 

1,624| 

3 8 2 

6,704 

Dry ditto 1st, 

969 

2 10 2 

2,654 


Soils. 

I Area 
; in 

1 acres. 

Rate per 
acre. 

As¬ 

sumed 

rental. 



Bs. a. 

P- 

Ra. 

Dry harha 2nd . 

. ' 934 

2 7 

8 

2,265 

Ditto hhUr, . 

. 3,883 

2 3 

1 

8,622 

J'ardi 1st, 

394 

5 4 

3 

2,076 

„ 2nd, 

; 3,585 

3 8 

2 

12,590 

1 , 3rd, 

* 1,209 

2 10 

2 

3,183 

Maiydff 

.. i 640 i 

1 12 

1 

948 

Total, 

37,862 

4 13 1 

1 1,79,969 


The hharif crop occupied, at measurement, 54*12 per cent, of the total cul¬ 
tivated area, and in it, sugar-cane covered 3*86 per cent.; cotton, 8*06 per 
cent.;/oar, 22*01 per cent. ; 6cyVa, 10*16 per cent., and rice, 4*36 per cent. 
In the rabi^ wheat covered 16*7 per cent.; opium, 16'T7 per cent.; gram, 
6*46 per cent., and ,^e;di and hajhar^ 4*18 per cent. The proportion of opium 
(6,041 acres) is remarkable. 

The first settlement (1210*1212 fasli) of the villages of BarnShal was made 
, at Rs. 99,223; the second (1213-1215 fasli) amounted 

to Rs. l,00,12fi; the third (1216 to 1219 fasli) 


to Es. 1,01,825; the average of five years preceding Mr. (Jubbins^ settlement 
in 1839 was Rs, 1,02,756 ; the first year of Mr. Gubbins’settlement amounted 
to Rs. 87,457 -; the second to Es. 88,430, the third to Rs. 88,713, and on the 
expiration of the settlement the demand had fallen to Rs. 81,980. Notwith¬ 
standing the severity of the demand, during the early years of British rule the 
balance-sheet of the parganah shows that the collections were easily realised up 
to 1240-41 fasli (1832-34 A.D.), when over Rs. 10,000 became due, and again 
in 1245-46/as/i (1837-39), when considerably over a lakh and a half of rupees 
were returned as uncollected. Mr. Gubbins, while acknowledging that the 
revenue he found was too high, writes that it was less oppressive than in most 
of the parganahs of the district, and bore the reputation of being comparatively 
moderate.^’ He adds:—The present condition of Dehli-J4khan is better than 
that of Lakhna or Et4wa. The efiects of the famine have been less destructive, 
the landholders are not so genemlly broken and impoverished, nor the labour¬ 
ing classes so fearfully swept away. Nevertheless, there were many estates 
clearly over^-assessed, and very few in which an increase could be taken. The 
average (revenue-rate on the assessable area) of Rs. 2-5*0 was too high for the 
circumstances of the parganah.’" He found the 107 villages now comprising 
parganah Barnahal paying a revenue of Es. 1,02,756, falling at Bs. 3-3-4 per 
cultivated acre, an apparently crushing rate. He lowered the demand perma- 
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nentij bj Es. 14,0435 besides some slight temporary rednctionSj’duriiig the first 
two years of the cnrrency of his assessment. Still it was snbseqnently found 
necessary to allow still farther reductions, amounting to* Rs. 6,733 in 38 villages. 
The net result of these successive revisions was a decrease on the revenue of 
the ^ttlement existing previous to 1839 of Rs. 20,776, and it is not remarkable 
that a parganah which had paid over a lakh of rupees for nearly thirty years 
should have easily paid the reduced demand of Rs. 81,980. The revenue since 
the revision has been easily collected, acd the Bais Thdkurs and Sanedh Brah¬ 
mans, who form the bulk of the proprietary body, have lost that character for re¬ 
cusancy attributed to them by Mr. Grubbins. Mr. McConaghey made the exist¬ 
ing settlement. Mr. Gubbins’ revenue was two-thirds of his estimated rental, 
which must, therefore, have been about Rs. 1,33,000, and taking the revised 
demand, the assumed rental, caieulated at one and a half times the demand, 
was about Es. 1,22,970, falling at Es. 3-13-5 per acre of cultivatioii at the levi- 
sion. The recorded rentals in the village papers amounted ta Rs. 1,25,198 
for 1264: fasU (1856-57 A.D.) and to Rs. 1,35,385 for 1275 fasU (1867-68], 
giving an average over the twelve years of Rs. 1,29,159. Taking the recor¬ 
ded rental for 1275 and valuing seer and rent-free land at occupancy rates, 
the corrected rental rose to Es. 1,43,715, but Mr. McConaghey considered this 
too low a figure, for he found that in many cases the village papers had been 
falsified; that many tenants held at unduly favourable rates which would be 
enhanced as soon as the assessments were declared ; that the seer was better 
than the average, and consequently the valuation at average tenants’ rates was 
too low, and that his own lowly-pitched ^timate, based on the application of 
his assumed soil-rates, pointed to a rental assets of Rs. 1,79,969. He finally 
assessed at Es. 89,310, giving an increase of Rs. 7,330, or 8*94 per cent, 
and falling at Rs. 2-6-3 per cultivated acre, against the Rs, 3-3-4 of 1839, 
Rs. 2-12-4 of Mr. Gubbins’ assessment, and Es. 2-3-1 of the last year of the 
expired settlement. Between the declaration of the new assessment in Decem¬ 
ber, 1871 ^id 1874, the recorded rental rose to Rs. 1,42,853, and valuing the 
under-rented land at occupancy rates, to Es. 1,55,769, and there can be no doubt 
but that the new settlement must result in great prosprerity to the parganah. 

The transfer statements annexed show that excessive alienations have 
^ ^ not taken place since last settlement, and that the prices 

realised have been on the whole high. Compulsory 
sales were most numerous during the first period, but still the area which changed 
hands was not excessive, being only about one-eighteenth part of the whole 
parganah. In the seven years immediately preceding the mutiny the forced 
transfers were very few, but the area transferred by private sale was considerable 
and a great number of mortgages took place, but neither the prices realised 
nor the total area transferred, in the settlement Officer’s opinion, suggest 
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an inordinate pressure of the Gorernment demand. Since 1858, between one- 
fifth and one-sixth of the whole parganah has changed owners from variouf 
causes, but the prices realised have been comparatively high. Altogether the 
total area transferred during the currency of the expired settlement, exclusive 
of laud which has reverted to the original owners, has amounted to 11,800 
acres, or 31*59 per cent, of the entire area of the parganah, as comj^ared with 
13*49 per cent, in Alipur Patti; 35*19 per cent, in Bewar; 45 per cent, in Ghiror; 
21*8 per cent, in Mainpuri, and 20*91 per cent, in Karhal. No transfers have 
occurred in 41 villages ; 4 villages have reverted to the original owners ; 16 vil¬ 
lages have been permanently alienated; transfers of more than 15 biswas have 
occurred in 8; of between 10 and 15 biswas in 15; of between 5 and 10 biswas 


in 17, and of less than 5 biswas in 6 villages. 

Transfer statements. 


Mode of transfer. 

Total 
cultivated 
area trans- 
( ferred. 

Reverted 
to original 
owners. 

1 Area 
transferred 
more than 
once. 

Totals of 
columns 3 
and 4. 

Area per¬ 
manently 
alienated. 

Percentage 
of column 
6 to total 
cultivated 
area. 

I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

Private sale, 

Public do., 

Mortgage, 

Total, 

Acres, 

6,752 

3,957 

6,965 

Acres. 

V,102 

A ores. 

1,387 

690 

1,886 

Acres. 

1,187 

690 

3,987 

Acres. 

6,566 

3,267 

2,968 

14*89 

8-76 

7-96 

17,664 

2,102 

3,762 

6,864 

13,800 

3P59 

Mode of transfer. 

Total 

cultivated 

area. 

Total price 
brought. 

Average 

price. 

1 

Revenue. 

Years' pur¬ 
chase of the 
revenue. 

1840 to. 1-60. 

Private sale, 

Public do., 

Mortgage, ... 

Total, 

1851 to 18S7. 

Private sale ... 

Public do., 

Mortgage, ... ... 

Total, ttf. 

186B to 1869-70. 

Private sale, 

Public do, 

Mortgage, 

Total, ... ... 

3 840 to 3869-70. 

l^ilvate sale, ... ... 

Public do., ® ... 

Mortgage ... ... 

Total, 

Acres. 

1,164 

2,061 

2,652 

Rs. 

7,486 

8,413 

13,714 

Rs. a. p. 

6 6 11 

4 1 7 

6 0 0 

Ks. 

2,800 

4,738 

6,861 

2*67 

1*77 

P99 

6,767 

29,613 

5 2 2 

14,399 

2*06 

2,762 

262 

1,934 

20,593 
1,629 
11,254 1 

7 7 3 

6 7 6 

6 13 1 

1 

6,478 

643 

6,340 

3*76 

2 63 

1 111 

4,948 

33,476 

6 11 3 

11,461 

2*92 

2,826 

1,664 

2,469 

42,247 

19,262 

37,163 

14 15 2 
n 10 4 
16 0 9 

5,870 

2,939 

6,163 

■ 

6,949 

98,672 

H 3 2 

14,972 

6*59 

6,762 

3,957 

6,955 

70,326 

29,304 

62,131 

10 6 7 

7 6 6 

8 14 0 

14,148 

8,320 

18,364 

4*94 

3*62 

3*38 

17,664 1 1,61,761 I 

9 2 6 

40,832 

3*96 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Bamahal contained 250 inhabit^ 
^ ed sites, of which 175 had less than 200 inhabitants: 

Population. . 

63 had between 200 and 500; 10 had between 
500 and 1,000; and two had between 1,000 and 2,000. The setldement 
records give 107 distinct villages, having each an average area of 554 
acres (349 cultivated) and 271 inhabited sites, with an average area cf 219 
acres (138 acres cultivated). The total population, in 1872, numbered 
42,593 souls (18,617 females), giving 463 to the square mile and 729 
to the square mile of cultivation. Classified according to religion, there 
were 40,792 Hindus, of whom 17,794 were females, and 1,801 were Musalmans, 
amongst whom 823 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 4,633 Brahmans, of whom 1,983 were 
females ; 2,501 Rajputs, including 1,010 females; 709 Banijas (302 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in tihe other castes of the 
census returns, which show a total of 32,949 souls, of whom 14,499 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah is the Kanaujija 
(2,321). The chief Rajput clans are the Chauban (599), Bais (312), 6aur 
(256), Tank (373), Bhadauriya, Tanwar, Dhdkra, Rathor, Parihar, Katehirija, 
and Gahloi The Baniyas belong to the Saraugi (244), Agarwal, Awadhiya, 
Ajudhiyabasi, and Rastaugi sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst 
the other castes are the Kabar (1,226), Kachhi (5,754), Kori (1,013), Mabajan 
(1,064), Chamar (5,798), Barhai (1,136), Dhanak (1,002), and AMr (7,491). 
Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand members 
are found in this parganah :—Lodha, Bharbhunja, Darzi, Gadariya, Kumhar, 
Dhobi, Tell, Hajjam, Lobar, Khakrob, Nuuera, EAyatii, Sonar, M4Ii, Bair^gi, 
Khatik, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, Banjara, Jogi, and Goshain. TheMusalm4ns are 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (803), Sayyids (111), and Pathans (642). 

In 1840, Rajpiits owned 47*57 per cent, of the total number of villages now 
comprising the parganah, and at the recent settlement 
Proprietors, owned 41*16 per cent. Amongst them, Bais now 

own 15*24 per cent.; Ohauhi-ns, 1C*9S per cent.; Baghels, 6*54 per cent.; Gaurs, 
3*23 per cent., and Tanks, 2*26 per cent- The remaining Rajpfit proprietors 
belong to the Rathor, Gaharwar, Dhakra, Badgujar, and Kirir clans. Brahmans, 
as a body, have increased their possessions, during the currency of Mr. JGubbins’ 
settlement, from 27*89 to 33*51 per cent, of the entire number of villages, and 
amongst them Sanidhs now own 31*32 per cent. Baniyas have also added to 
their possessions, holding now 3*06 per cent, of the total number of the villages, 
against 0*93 per cenfi in 1840. Abirs now hold 12*44 per cent.; Mahajans, 
3*9 ; K&yaths, 3*78; and Musalmans, 2*05 per cent, of the villages in the par¬ 
ganah. The Raja of Tirwa, in the Famkhabad district, is the only Baghel 
zamindar. The Sanadh Brahmans and Bais Rajputs are the old Chaudhris of 
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the parganah and still hold nearly half of it. There are, altogether, l,i06 pro¬ 
prietors, of whom 826 hold seer lands ; 32 villages are owned by cultivating 
proprietors ; 45 by non-residents, and 30 by a mixed proprietary. The average 
area in the possession of each sharer is 53*62 acres, of which 33*79 acres are 
cultivated. The Bais and Sanadh proprietors have lost their old character for 
recusancy in the payment of the Government demand, a result chiefly due to 
the light assessments which the parganah has enjoyed during the last 30 years. 

From the settlement recordvS, it appears that Ahirs (1,961) held, during the 
year of measurement, 10,078 acres, or 27*01 per cent. 

Cultivators. cultivated area ; Brahmans (1,860) held 7,043 

acres, or 18*87 per cent. ; Rajpiita (863), 5,226 acres, or 14 per cent. ; K&chhis 
(1,216), 4,996 acres, or 13*39 per cent. ; Cham5rs (709), 2,591 acres, or 6*94per 
cent., and Garariyas (376) held 1,526 acres, or 4 per cent. The remaining 6^862 
acres of tlie cultivated area is distributed amongst a large number of castes, 
none of whom individually occupy one thousand acres. The following state¬ 
ment shows the distribution of the cultivation amongst each class of cultivators, 
the average area held by them, and the average rent paid by each class;— 

Cultivating statisticB^ 



Number of holders. 

Paying rent in kind. 

Paying rent in cash. 

Cash rental of area 
in column 4. 

Rate per acre deduc¬ 
ed from columns 4 
and 5. 

1 

i 

s 

*0 

Xi 

<a 

bo 

g 

Percentage which 
total of columns 3 
and 4 bears to total 
cultivated area. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1 7 " 

8 

( 1.) SG6rj .*1 1 

(2.) Held by tenauti with 
occupancy rights, 

847 

Acres. 

Acres. 

6,368 

Rs. 

16,932 

Rs. a p. 
2 16 6 

Acres. 

6-338 

1437 

4,846 

7 

21,252 

90,464 

4 4 1 

4*388 

5689 

(3.) Held by tenaats-at-will, 

2,S23 

i 

9,353 

3,6167 

a 13 10 

4 032 

2508 

<4.) Zamindars^ mudfi^ 

1,162 


961 

290 

0 4 10 

■836 

2 67 

(S.) Cultivated gardens and 
fallow at attestation^... 

... 

... 

410 

»»• 


••• 

1'09 

Total 

! 9,167 

24 

8 7,344 

1,42,853 

3 13 2 

4-076 

100-00 


7,168 

24 

30,605 

1,26,631 

4 2 2 

4*273 

81*97 

1 


Produce rents are practically unknown, only nine persons being recorded as 
holding on division of crops. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen¬ 
sus of 1872. Prom these it appeai-s that of the male 
adult population (not less than 15 years of age), 269 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 1,121 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 655 in commerce, in buying, selling, 


Occupationg, 
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keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods; 9,523 in agricultural operations; 1,552 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, and 
animal. There were 1,856 persons returned as labourers and 317 as of no specified 
occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the same 
returns give 2,845 as landholders, 23,154 as cultivators, and 16,594 as engaged 
in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which 
are confessedly imperfect, show 563 males as able to read and write out of a total 
male population numbering 23,976 souls. Barnahal formed a portion of Dehli- 
J^kban in 1839, and was asssessed with it in tbe Etawa district. After the 
mutiny, the 107 villages now comprising the parganah were transferred to 
Mainpuri and were formed into a separate parganah under the name Barnahal. 

BarnXhal, a large village in the parganah of the same name in the Main¬ 
puri district, is distant 20 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, 
numbered 1,356 souls. There is a second^lass police-station and a post-ojfiSce 
here. BarnAhal novV gives its name to the old parganah of Bibaman, formerly 
known as Dehli-Jakhan. 


BfSWAR, a parganah of tahsll Bhongaon of the Mainpuri district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Shamsabad of the Farukhabad district; on tbe south 
and west by parganah Bhongaon, and on the east by parganah Kishni-Nabiganj. 
According to the measurement returns (1868-69) of the present settlement, the 
parganah then contained a total area amounting to 28,029 acres, of which 
11,324 acres were cultivated (9,775 irrigated), 4,569 acres were culturable 
(1,048 acres under groves), and 2,361 acres were barren and nnculturable. 
The* Kali Nadi forms the northern boundary of the parganah and separates it 
_ , from Farukhabad. It forms a belt of low-lying allu- 

^BhvsicSil tcfttuTSs ^ 

vial land inundated during the rains, but usually 
dry enough in Novmher to. admit of crops being sown. It contains much 
inherent moisture, and water is seldom farther than from four to eight feet 
from the surface. Irrigation is seldom had recourse to except for sugar-cane 
and garden produce and wheat in dry seasons. Small kuchcha wells, called 
choi^us, are dug at a small expense and are worked by dhmklisy hut last only 
until the commencement of the ensuing rains. In a year of drought like 1869 
this tract produced excellent crops, but in a year of excessive rain, like 1874 
and 1875, great injury is carded by the lengthened and heavy floodings from 
the river. To the south of the tardi strip runs a belt of high and uneven sandy 
nearly all unirrigated with the exception of some isolated level spots where 
villages have generally been planted. Further south, the country becomes 
level again and the soil improves by cultivation, and in places where the sub¬ 
stratum admits of it, kuchcha and pukka wells, worked by cattle, exist. The 
soil does not equal the ddmat of the western parganalis, and is merely a 
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superior kind of IMt kno^^n as pira or piliya where good, aud as tikuriya where 
indiflerent. The latter soil is fairly distinct and has a crisp feel when trodden 
on by which it is easily distinguishable from the former. In many villages of 
this tract, the home-lands have now been worked up by constant irrigation and 
manure to an equality with those of real Mmat villages. The average depth of 
water from the surface in the level tracts is 20 feet. The prevalence of bMr, in 
many places infested by the destructive weed Mns, is due to the fact that the 
Isan and the Kali approach each other more closely here than in any other of 
the parganahs of Mainpuri. The only patch of real loam is in the south-eastern 
corner of the parganah, and with this exception and the lands along the Kdli and 
bordering on jhils and ponds, the whole area comprises sand of varying quality. 
Pure sand is, however, most prevalent and is often barely fit for cultivation. 
Usar plains occur only in the small difmiat tract and give place elsewhere to 
sandy ridges or stretches of hMr which have been thrown out of cultivation by 
the presence of hdns grass. There are few jhils, and at present no canals, hut 
the projected Lower Ganges canal will fully supply the wants of the unprotected 
area. 2,398 acres are returned as irrigated from jhils and rivers and 7,377 acres 
as watered from wells of the total habitually irrigated area. Euohcha wells 
seldom reach the spring-level, and, in many places, even pukka wells cannot be 
constructed. In the strip lying between the K41i tardi and the level southern 
tract, lever wells can only be used, and these are only fed from percolation, and 
yield, therefore, a scanty and variable supply of water. The subsoil throughout 
this tract is unfavourable to the construction of wells with one sin^rle and 
remarkable exception. Mr. McConaghey notes that close to the village of 
Husainpiir there is a narrow strip of firm subsoil, capable of supporting wells, 
which, though only a few yards in width, extends from the Kali to the Isan in 
a direction perpendicular to their course. All along this line crowds of wells are 
^en,jwMIst to the east and west of it only a few percolation wells are possible. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas of this par- 


Comparison of former 
and present areas. 

Total area. 

Revenue-free. 

Barren. 

Oultur able 
waste. 

Lately thrown 
out of cul¬ 
tivation. 

1 

i| 

'S 2 
§ 

Irrigated. 

ft 

P 

Total cultiva¬ 
tion. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Past settlement, ... 

27,702 

357 

4,628 

3,014 

2,412 


6,291 

12,000 

17,291 

Present ditto, ... 

28,029 

... 

S,36l 

2,266 

1,265 

1,048 

9,776 

11,324 

21,099 


Cultivation has increased since 1835 by 3,808 acres, or 22*02 per cent., and 
irrigation by 4,484 acres, or 84*75 per cent The proportion of irrigation to oul- 
€vation has also risen from 30*59 per cent, in 1835 to 46*33 per cent, in 1868-69. 
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The revision made by Messrs. Unwin and Robertson in 1844 afifected 33 

„ . , estates, with a revenne of Rs. 16,756, and their reports 

Soils and their value. ^ 77 , , . 

show that, during the previous seven years, the cultivated 

area had fallen from 12,546 acres to 7,817 acres, or by 37*7 per cent., in those 
villages. Taking the statistics of 53 villages for 1844^45, we find that the culti 
vation had fallen from 14,427 acres to 9,084 acres, or by 37*03 per cent, since 
18c5, so that, all round, the loss during those years cannot be under 37 per cent, 
of the total cultivation. The increase therefore between 1844-45 and 1868-69 
must be close upon 90 per cent. In 1850-51, Mr. Raikes gave tbe cultivated 
area at 19,110 acres, or only 1,989 acres below the present standard. At tbe 
recent settlement, Mr. McConaghey adopted only two divisions of soils, the home¬ 
land and the outlying land or harha. The former he divided into three classes: 
first quality irrigated, second quality irrigated, and dry. The first class occurs in 
those villages where there is either a marked superiority in soil, or where the 
cultivators belong chiefly to castes celebrated for their industry and skill in culti¬ 
vation; tbe second class comprises all the remaining irrigated home-land, and 
the third class all the dry area. The primary divisions of tbe harha or ontljfing hdr 
land is into irrigated and dry. Tbe former division is still further distinguished 
by tbe natural soils ; the first quality comprising and goodji?{r/ar, while the 

second quality embraces all the inferior pira^ tikuriya^ and pure hMr. The unirri¬ 
gated harha has three sub-divisions; the first quality containing level dumat and 
superiorthe second quality embracing level, inferior, pira, tikuriya, and 
bhdr, and the third comprising the uneven tikuriya and hhdry to be found chiefly 
to the south of the Kali fardi tract already noticed. The iarS land of the EAIi 
and jhils has also been separated and divided into irrigated and dry: in the former 
class is included all land for which water, if required, is available from wells, 
rivers, or ponds during the ktter part of the rahi season, and all other tardi land 
is entered as dry. The above remarks sufficiently explain the following statement, 
which shows the area of each class, its average rent and assumed rental value :— 

Soil statutics. 


Soil. 

Area in acres 

Rate per acre. 

Assuracil ren¬ 
tal. 

Soil. 

1 ® 

[ JU 

0 

C3 I 

.5 

bS 

i <U 

m 

0 

vS, 

0 

04 

9 

a 

& 

u 

ts 

0 

3 
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at 

1st quality irrigated . 

! 

1315 

!Rs. a. p. 
7 0 4 

j Hs. 
9,236 

Dry 6arh&i 2nd quality. 

4>3uj 

Re. a. p. 

1 12 1 

Bs. 

7,576 

home land. 

2nd ditto ditto, ... 

2,146 

5 4 3 

11^304 

Ditto ditto, 3rd... 

4 , 501 ' 

0 14 1 

! 3,952 

Dry home land, 

364 

4 6 3 

keo 

Irrigated Kali hiadi ; 

1,879 

3 1 2 

6,773 

Irrigated harha^ Ist 

1,332 

382 ! 

4,678 

tardi. 

Dry ditto ditto, ... 

I 94 I 

1 12 1 

341 

quality. 

Ditto ditto, 2nd 

2,425 

2 10 2j 

' 6,389 

1 3,112; 

Irrigated 

1 

660 ' 

2 10 2 

1,7SS 

Dry barha^ Ist quality, 

1,418 

2 3 l| 

Dry ditto ”• 

512 

t 12 11 

898 


a60 
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These figures give a total cultivated area of 21,060 acres, an average rent« 
rate of Es. 2-10-6 per acre, and an assumed rental of Rs. 55,957. The rent-rate 
thus found is 49 per cent, above that adopted in 1844-45, and Mr. McOonaghey 
attributes 30 per cent, of this increase to an absolute rise in rents and 19 per 
cent, to increase in irrigation. During the year of measurement, the Iharif 
crops covered 57*47 per cent, of the total cultivated area, and amongst them 
sugar-cane occupied 1*65 per cent, of the whole area under the plough; hdjraj 
2643 per cent.; jodr, 8*27 per cent.; maize, 4*85 per cent.; cotton, 2*2 per 
cent.; moth^ 9*01 per cent, and indigo 0*51 per cent. In the vahi^ wheat 
covered 12*93 per cent, of the entire annual cultivation; barley, 16 *61 per cent ; 
gojdi 2 inibe}har^ 9*3 per cent, and gram, 1*15 per cent. Moth and bdjra, charao- 
teristic of a poor soil, are here at their maximum in the district. 

The first assessment of the parganah as constituted in 1802-03 amounted to 
Es. 11,867, which was left unchanged at the second 

Fiscal history. settlement At the third the revenue was raised to 

Es. 15,986, and with some variation remained near that sum, eventually rising 
to Es. 17,693 on an average of five years preceding 1836. Mr. Robinson 
raised the demand for 1836 to Rs. 19,824, including the revenue of two resumed 
mud/i patches in Bewar kh4s and falling at Re. 1-4-8 per acre on the cultiva¬ 
tion* IJotwifhstanding this light assessment, the turbulent Bais proprietors 
threw up their engagements in 10 out of the 33 estates comprising the^parganah, 
in the hope of compelling a reduction. These estates were let in farm, but the 
drought of 1837-38 coming so soon afterwards obliged the authorities to under¬ 
take a complete revision, which was carried out by Mr. Unwin under the super¬ 
intendence of Mr. Robinson. Between 1835 and 1844, as already noticed, 37 
per cent, of the entire cultivated area became waste, kdns grass increased, sales 
and farms for arrears were nnmei'ous, and, in most cases, purchasers were not 
to he found, and Government was obliged to buy in the estates. Taking the 
53 villages for which we have the statistics of the revision, we find that 9,084 
acres were cultivated, and paid a revenue of Rs. 13,639, falling at Re. 1-7-11 
per acre for 1845, against Re. 1-4-6 per acre at Mr. Robinson’s settlement, 
the difference being due to the fact that all the bad land was thrown out of culti- 
vatioQ at the revision, and the remaining good land was able to pay a higher 
rate. The general rent-rate from the village papers, in 1835, was Re. 1-12-0 
per acre, and in 1845 was Rs. 2-1-3 per acre, which shows that both officers 
took the same proportion of the rental assets in calculating the demand. Mr* 
Unwin’s revised demand on the entire parganah commenced with a redaction 
of Rs. 5,476 in 1845-46, or a demand of Rs. 14,347, which gradually rose to 
Rs. 16,826 in 1850-51, and would have remained at that figure to the end 
of the settlement had not remissions been made on account of land taken up 
for public purposes, which brought down the reyenue to Rs. 16,491 daring the 
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last year of the setilmeut. The revenue of the nine villages added to tho par- 
ganah since last settlement was Rs. 3,130, reduced to Rs. 2,818 in 1850-51, 
and amounting to Rs. 2,816 during the last year of the settlement^ 

Rs. 19,307 as the revenue of the whole parganah as it now stands in 1868-69. 
Prior to assessment the recorded rental was Rs. 39, 241, or corrected for under- 
rented land at occupancy rates, and land held on division of produce at cash 
rates, it amounted to Rs. 45,083. Mr. McConaghey’s assumed soil rates, as 
already seen, gave a rental of Rs. 55,957, on which he ultimately assessed at 
Rs. 24,940. 

Statistics of incidence. 


liast year of expired settle¬ 
ment* 

Pirst year of present settle¬ 
ment. 


ReTenne 

Revenue 
and cesses. 

Incidence of revenue on 

1 

[ 

Total area. 

Assessable 

area. 

Cultivated 

area. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

19,307 

1 20,374 

0 11 0 

0 12 0 

0 14 8 

24,940 

j 27,434 

I 

0 14 3 

0 15 7 

1 2 11 


The increase in pure revenue has therefore been Rs. 5,633, or 29*17 per cent., 
and in revenue with cesses has been Rs. 7,060, or 34*65 per cent. Since the 
new assessment was declared, in October, 1870, the recorded rental has risen 
to Rs. 47,433, or by Rs. 8,192, and corrected for land still under-rented to Rs. 
56,800, or by Rs. 11,717—^facts which show that the new assessment combined 
with the proposed introduction of the Granges canal will enable the proprietors 
to tide over any temporary diflSiculty from the inclemency of the seasons that 
may befal them. 

The following statement shows the transfers that took place betw^een 1840 

and 1869-70, divided into three periods. Durinor the 
Trantfers. ^ i i ” 

first period, transfers took place in 13 villages ; during 

the second period in 11 villages, and during the third period in 42 villages. In 

16 villages no transfers have taken place since 1840; in 22 villages less than five 

biswas have changed hands; in 6 villages between five and ten bis was; in 6 villages 

between 10 and 15 biswas ; in 6 villages betw^een 15 and 20 biswas, and in 8 

villages the entire rights have been alienated. Altogether 35*19 per cent, of 

the cultivated area has been transferred. Except the compulsory sales during 

the disastrous period succeeding the famine of 1837-38, few transfers occurred 

previous to the mutiny. During the last twelve years a large area has changed 

hands, but prices have risen considerably, and the cause cannot be attributed to 

any pressure of the revenue, for purchasers have given nearly twice the average 
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price for tlia poor land of Bewar that they have given for the superior land of 
Grhirorand Mainpuri: — 

Transfer statements 


Mode of transfer. 

Total 
cultivated 
ai’ea trans¬ 
ferred. 

Reverted 
to original 
owners. 

Area 

transferred 
more than 
once. 

Totals of 
columus 3 
and 4. 

Area per¬ 
manently 
alienated. 

j 

Percentage 
of column 

6 to total 
cultivated 
area. 

1 . 


3. 

4. 

6 - 

6 , 

7. 

Pxiyate sale, 

Public do., 

Jd^ortgage, 

Acres. 

2,912 

7,047 

4,444 

Acres. 

*3,700 

1,396 

Acres. 

1,461 

260 

388 

Acres. 

1,461 

3,960 

1,734 

Acres. 
1,461 
3,087 
2,710 i 

6’88 

14-63 

12 84 

Total, 

14,403 

5,096 

2,059 

7,165 

7,248 

34-35 


Mode of transfer. 

Total cul¬ 
tivated 
area. 

Total price 
brought. 

Average 

price. 

Revenue. 

Tears’ pur¬ 
chase of the 
revenue. 

1840 to 1850. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. ' 


Private sale, 

667 

2,050 

3 

l 

U 

541 

3 79 

■Ptiblic do., 

2,997 

3,634 

1 

3 

4 

2,972 

1-23 

Mortgage, 

392 

1,050 

2 

10 

10 

297 

3-65 

Total, ... 

4,046 

6,734 

1 

10 

7 

3,810 

r77 

1851 to 1857. 








Private sale, ... 

879 

3,247 

3 

11 

1 

1,111 

2-92 

Public do., 

217 j 

355 

1 

10 

2 

201 

1*76 

Mortgage, 

1,010 i 

4,987 

4 

16 

3 

769 

6-67 

Total, 

1 2,106 

8,689 

4 

1 

3 

2,071 

4-08 

1858^0 1869-70. 








Private Side, 

1,376 

18,319 

19 

6 

0 

1,109 

16-52 

Public do., 

215 

1,663 

7 

11 

9 

264 

6*65 

Mortgage, 

3,042 

15,099 

4 

15 

6 

2,643 

6-94 

Total, 

4,633 

35,081 

7 

9 

2 

3,906 

8*98 

1840 to 1869-70. 








Private sale, 

2,912 

23,616 

8 

1 

9 

2,761 

8-56 

Public do., 

3,429 

6,652 

1 

10 

5 

3,427 

1-66 

Mortgage, 

4,444 

21,136 

4 

12 

1 

3,599 

5*88 

Total, 

10,785 

60,404 

4 

10 

10 

9,787 

5*15 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Bewar contained 113 inhabited 
Population. sites, of which 89 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

20 had between 200 and 500; 3 had between 500 and 
1,000; and one had- between 2,000 and 3,000. The settlement records show 
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that during tte year of measurement (1868-69) there were 65 separate villages^ 
of which nine were uninhabitedj giying an average village area of 431 acres 
(324 cultivated). There were 126 inhabited sites, having an average area of 
222 acres (167 acres cultivated). The total population, in 1872, numbered 
18,040 souls (7,724 females), giving 430 to the total area and 547 to 
the square mile of cultivation. There was an average of 278 inhabitants 
to each recorded village and 143 to each inhabited site. Classified accord¬ 
ing to religion, there were 17,429 Hindus, of whom 7,463 were females, 
and 611 Musalmans, amongst whom 261 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shovrs 1,468 
Brahmans, of whom 643 were females; 3,071 Rajputs, including 1,182 females; 
184 Banijas (84 females), whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in ^^the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 12,706 
souls, of whom 5,554 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division 
found in this parganah is the Kanaujija (1,118). The chief Rajput clans are 
the Bais (1,786), Gaur (350), Chauhan, Bachhal, Katehiriya, Chandel, TJjain, 
Hikumbh, and Baghel. The Baniyas chiefly belong to the Agarwal sub-divi¬ 
sion. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Kachhi (2,361), 
Chamar(2,641), and Ghosi (1,860). Besides these, the following castes comprising 
less than one thousand members are found in this parganah :—Lodha, KahSr, 
Bharbhunja, Kori, Mahajan, Darzi, Garariya, Kumhar, Barhai, Dhobi, Teli, 
Hajjam, Loh-fr, Dhanak, Khakrob, Nilnera, Kayath, Son-r, Mali, Bairagi, 
Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Biiri, Gosbain, and Khatri. The Musalmtins 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (258), Pathans (167), and Sayyids. 

At the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, Rajputs held 92*31 per 
cent, of the total number ©f the villages; in 1869 
Proprietors. cent., and amongst them, Bais held 

68*21 per cent.; Chauhins, 8*77 per cent; Baghels, 3*46 per cent.; Parihars, 
2*07 per cent., and RSthors and Gaurs, 0-89 per cent. Brahmans have in¬ 
creased their possessions from 1*54 per cent, to 8*06 per ceni, and Kajaths from 
6*15 per cent, to 7*14 per cent., whilst Tamolis, Ahirs, and Musalmans have 
acquired 1*4 per cent. Of the 65 villages in the parganah, 21 are held on 
zamindari tenure, 41 on pattidari, and three on bhajachara tenure. Thei*e 
were 1,391 recorded proprietors at settlement, giving an average holding of 20 
acres, of winch 15 acres were cultivated, to each proprietor. There were 34 
cnl tivating and 229 non-cultivating proprietors in the zamindari villages ; 549 
cultivating and 354 non-cultivating proprietors in the pattid4ri villages, and 5 
cultivating and 220 non-cultivating proprietors in the bhajachara villages. Six¬ 
teen villages were held by resident proprietors, 30 villages by non-resident, and 
19 villages by a mixed proprietary body. In the last class, the proportion of vil¬ 
lages occupied by resident proprietors w^as 11*7 to 7*2 villages held by 
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non-residenfcs. Altogether 588 proprietors cultivated a portion or held a por-, 
tion of their property as seer. Bais Rajputs owned the whole parganah at last 
settlement with the exception of six villages, four of which (Bewar, Bil- 
pur, Saraiya Govindpur, and Mdnpiir Biker) belonged to Ksiyaths ; one 
(Ohhabilepur) to the Kanaujiya Chaudhri of Binsiya, and one (Paraimkha) 
to the Baghel Raja of Tirwa. The Bais landholders still possess over two- 
thirds of the parganah, and the two entire villages (Athlakhra and Chandanpur) 
and the half shares in two others (Nagla Penth and Musapur) held by Chau- 
hdns came to them by inheritance from a Bais mother. The Bais all claim 
descent from a common ancestor, and their history has already been given in 
the district notice. 


At the recent settlement, Rajputs (1,834) held 8,018 acres as cultivators, or 
38*15 per cent, of the entire cultivated area ; Ahirs 
Caitivatois. (814) held 3,092 acres, or 14*71 per cent.; Cham^rs 

(764) held2,366 acres, or 11*25 per cent; K5.chis (710) held 2,098 acres, or 9*98 
per cent.; Brahmans (1,071) held 1,779 acres, or 8*46 per cent., and Lodhas 
(208) held 1,084 acres, or 5*16 per cent. The remainder of the cultivated area, 
amounting to 2,577 acres, was held by various castes. Rajputs (chiefly Bais) 
hold 98 per cent, of the seer area and 38 per cent, of the cultivated area. 
The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivated area amongsn 
each class of cultivator, their rents and relative strength:— 

Cultivating statistics. 





Acres. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Es. a p. 

Acres. 


(1.) Seer, . 

688 


4,019 

6,926 

1 11 6 

6*836 

19*06 

(2.) Held by tenants with 
rights of occupancy, 

4,176 

392 

11,993 

H 2,331 

2 11 2 

3*085 

61 06 

(3.) Held by tenanta-at-will... 

1,261 

661 

2,879 

6,873 

2 6 2 

2'807 

16*78 

(4.) Zamindars’ 

580 


659 

502 

0 14 4 

964 

2*65 

(5.) Cultivated gardens and 
fallow at attestation, 

... 


97 

8 

0 1 4 

** • 

•46 

Total 

1 

6,605 

1,563 

19,646 1 

46,640 

2 6 2 

3*195 

100*00 

Total (2)+(3) 1 

5,437 

1,558 

14,871 

39,204 

2 10 2 

3*021 1 

77*84 
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278 occupancj tenants, cultivating 896 acres, and 264 tenants-at-will, 
cultivating 661 acres, paid rent in kind. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 22 are employed in professional avocations, such as Grovemment servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 551 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 393 in commerce, in baying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 4,344 in agricultural operations; 573 in industrial occupations, arts, and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 540 persons returned as labourers and 61 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 1,373 as landholders, 11,273 as cultivators, and 5,394 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The .educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 245 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 10,316 souls. Bewar is the 
Birwar of Akbar’s records and has lost no portion of its area since the cession. 
In 1836, the parganah was settled as part of the Farukhabad district, but was 
shortly afterwards transferred to Mainpuri and has ever since remained part of 
the Bhongaon tahsil. In 1839, Mr. Edmonstone transferred the villages of 
Chandpur, Malhamai, and Ramnagaria from Kishni to Bewar. Subsequently 
Chhabilepur and Hajipur Baran were received from Farukhabad, and Athlakhra, 
Chandanpur, Bilpur, and Saraiya Grovindpur from Bhongaon. 

Bewak, a village in the parganah of the same name in the Mainpuri district, 
lies on the Grand Trunk road, 17 miles east of Mainpuri. The population, in 
1872, was 2,760. Bewar possesses afirst-class police-station and has some local 
trade. 

BhadjCn or Sarsa Road, a railway-station on the East Indian line, in par¬ 
ganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, is distant 28 miles from Mainpuri, 
6 miles from Sarsaganj, 13 miles by rail from Shikohabad, and 12 miles by rail 
from Jaswantnagar. Thevillage is traversed by both the railway and the Sarsa 
nadi. The zamiuddrs are Dhakara Rajputs, and the cultivators are chiefly Thd- 
kurs. Brahmans, Garariyas, Kachhis, and Ohamars, most of whom are in the 
enjoyment of occupancy rights. There are eighteen inhabited sites within the 
village area, having a total population of 2,947 souls.. 

Bhanwat or Bhawat, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri 
district, lies on the road from Mainpuri to Saman, six miles from Mainpuri. 
The population, in 1872, was 770. There is a large ruined building here which 
belonged to an old family of Thakurs. The zamiudars are chiefly Thakurs, 
Brahmans, and Kayaths, and the cultivators are mainly composed of Ahirs and 
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Lodhas. There is a very extensive jhil to the north of the s'te and much very 
bad vsar to the south. 

Bharaul, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, is 
situated on the Agra branch of the Grand Trunk road, 17^ miles west of Main¬ 
puri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,345 souls. Bhdranl belongs to 
Ohaudhri Diya Kishan, and it was here that, in 1857, the Ahirs had a desperate 
fight with the Raja of Mainpuri, in which Indurj it, brother of Karan Singh, lost 
his life. On the restoration of order, proprietary rights in one and a half 
villages were conferred upon his family, who now own several villages. There 
are here the remains of a pukka tank and of a mosque. 

BHOKGAOisr, the chief town^ of the parganah and tahsil of the same name 
in the Mainpuri district, stands on the Agra high road, distant miles 
from Mainpuri, at the junction of the Agra road (on which Mainpuri stands) 
Population Grand Trunk road. The population of the 

town in 1872 was 6,271, and in 1865 was 6,321. The 
population of Bhongaon has thus remained almost stationary, while that of the 
rest of the parganah has risen by 5-6 per cent., and that of the whole district by 
8-3 per cent. There is not much to make the population of Bhongaon increase. 
The railway, which adds yearly to the prosperity of towns like Shikohabad^ 
diminishes the importance of places like Bhongaon. Bhongaon in the number of 
its iahaMtanls is a town, but has not any other marked characteristic of a 
town. It has the appearance of a fortuitous agglomeration of hamlets 
rather than that of a regularly built and planned town, where people are 
bound together by ties of business, community of caste, or the liko. Even 
in Mainpuri, disregarding the artificial influence which acts on the population of 
a district capital, there are compact bodies of the same caste living in well-de¬ 
fined quarters of the town, and with a recognized standing and associations. 
In Shikohabad there is something of the same kind and there are these certain 
trades widely followed, but Bhongaon has neither of these characteristics. 
Any unity that it has must be iu its history, and there is nothing, as far as is 
known, in its history to account for the very varied character of its popula- 
iion. ^ ^ 


The site IS somewhat raised above the surrounding country, especially above 
The site. south, whore there is an extensive jbil. 

, ^ road, just before throwing off the 

Agra branch, runs through the town from south-west to north-oast, with shops 
on ei&er side of it, which form the principal bazar of the place. The dwell¬ 
ings,of the shop-keepers cluster behind this central way on both sides, and are 
connected with each other by narrow lanes, broken and unmade, and which 
me and fall with the irregularities of the surface, and thus present many 

] From notes by Mr. Demiist^ -- 
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hollows where stagnant water collects. The central road is well kept and clean, 
and is seldom overcrowded even on market days. From this road turns off to 
the north the winding lane which mns through and past the old bazar. This 
too is lined with shops of a poorer character, and contains the only other 
place of busing in the town. Altogether the town-site is long and narrow, 
lying along the Trunk road, with, perhaps, a greater number of houses to the 
north than to the south of the road, and with its public buildings along the roads 
to the west. The houses generally are built of mud, and the few hriek-built 
ones that exist are so scattered as hardly to he noticed. To the west of thetowm 
is the sarai, a good-sized enclosure, shaded by good trees and lying a little off 
the road. The temple of Mahadeo, built for Dwarka D4s, a Baniya, by workmen 
from Farukhabad, stands near the sarai, and has rooms free to poor travellers, 
w'ho also receive a daily dole of grain from the owner. Opposite this there is a 
large and much neglected excavation, and between that and the great road is tbo 
police-station. Opposite the police-station are the old tahsiii buildings, and on 
the same side of the road is the pardo^ or halting-place for carts, and the school- 
house. Behind the school, .the surface slopes down to the great jhil, and east of 
the school the long bazar commences. A new mosque crowns a mound in the 
centre of the town, in the Pathan quarter, w hich is further noticeable for its 
high enclosure-walls and deep narrow lanes, interspersed with ruined houses, 
which attest to much prosperity in former times. To the east end of the town ruined 
houses are more numerous, and altogether, when once the great central way is left, 
the whole appearance of the town sinks into that of an ordinary agricultural vil¬ 
lage. The water in the wells is found at a depth of only fourteen feet from 
the surface in the cold-weather, due, no doubt, to the fact that the general level 
is little above that of the depression which gives rise to the jhil at the south of 
the town. There is no canal-irrigatiou near. The whole town-site, where not 
interfered with by excavations, drains into the jhil, which in its turn, when 
full to overflowing, drains by a ndla into the Isan Nadi, three miles to the south 
of the town. Fever is prevalent in the autumn months, and in 1871 the deaths 
from this cause amounted to over 15 per miUe of the population. 

From materials supplied by Mr. Denniston, as., I give the following 
Analysis of the popula- analysis of the population according to the census of 
1872, chiefly to show what can be done in this direc¬ 
tion from the official records. It w'ould be manifestly out of place, and would 
unduly swell the hulk of these volumes, were such detail given for each small 
town. I have accordingly confined myself in detailed descriptions to towns 
having more than 10,000 inhabitants. The census returns of 1872 show that 
Bhongaon had then 4,496 Hindu inhabitants (2,123 females), and there were 
1,775 Musalmans (933 females), while the labouring population amongst these 
numbered 2,172 souls. There were among the Hindus, 654 Brahmans, 569 

a61 
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Kayatlis, 562 of the minor trading castes, 318 artificers, 875 Kachhis, 197 
other cultivators, 133 herdsmen, 177 jaciw-growers and sellers, 565 of the 
serving classes, and 415 Cbamdrs, &c. The Musalman population con¬ 
sisted of Shaikhs, 1,129; Sayyids, 122; Path^ns and others, 521. The town 
has twenty-one muhallas, and the tahsili and police-station are recognized as 
another. To the south of the road are Kuberganj with 348 inhabitants ; 
Pathariya with 427; Tamoli with 220 ; Janhari with 200; to the north of 
the high road is Saugaigali, 61; Purohit^na, 58; Asret, 58; Mirdaha, 168; 
Nonerai, 95 ; and the old bazar, 345. To the east of the town, Muham¬ 
mad Sayyid has 677 inhabitants. The muhallas to the north-west and centre 
are Upar Tila, 279; Bakk^ldn, 116; Karyanib, 468 ; Garhiya, 281; Pem- 
chiriya, 151; Bhatela, 149 ; Hathiyapaunr, 388 ; Ohaudhridna, 942; Misrana, 
117; Naddfan, 241; and the tabsil and police-station, 377. The Brahman 
Kayaths and higher castes of Hindus occupy the north and west, wdiile the 
Muhammadans and lower Hindus live in the east. And this arrangement will 
be found to obtain in most towns of these Provinces. In Kuberganj, the Musal- 
mdns number 175, or 50 per cent., and in Pathariya, or ^ stone quarter,’ IJO, or 
25 per cent. Tamolidna is nearly entirely inhabited by dealers in betel and 
jpdn, who seem to be a fairly prosperous body, owning so"me land and good 
houses. A tank constructed by one of them adjoins the Subnath tdldb. The 
Jauhdri quarter has been so named after Mdhdrdj Baksh, kdnungo, a 
Janhdri Kayath of the towm, and Saugdi after a Bakkdl or Eaniya of ih^igotra: 
these are almost exclusively inhabited by Hindiis. The Chaiidhri quarter was 
named after Dhydn Dds, kdniingo, the first Kdyath of his family who obtained 
that title, and Purohitana after his purohit or priest, one Bhagwant Rdi. The 
Mirdaha muhalla is exclusively Musalmdn, and close to it is theNonera quarter, 
inhabited by poor salt-workers, Ndis, and Kdchhis. Karyanib is again exclu¬ 
sively Musalmdn, the inhabitants are principally Pathdns, who live by service 
in the army and police, and some of whom are descendants of the garrison of the 
old fort of Bhongaon. Hathiyapaunr is said to have been so named from a stone 
elephant that formerly existed here; in the neighbourhood is the tomb of a ^ Shahid 
or martyr, where small gatherings occasionally take place. Hathiyapaunr 
and Ohaudhridna are the oldest quarters of the town. The tomb of Bdbakar (Abu 
Bakr) outside the town is also an object of reverence, though who he was or 
on what occasion he and his companions became niartyrs is not known. Simi¬ 
larly the tomb of one Badan Shahid exists near the Chaudhri muhalla, of 
*which it is related that when some years ago the site was being excavated for 
the purpose of building a house, the body of the saint was found fresh and 
^hole, and immediately rose into great repute as the curer of every imaginable 
ill, to the great profit of the proprietor—a means of raising an income well- 
known and frequently* practised in these Proyincea. 
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Act XX. of 1856 (the Cbaukid^ri Act) is in force, and in 1873-74 supported 
a village police numbering 15 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 744, 
The cost is defrayed from a house-tax which in 1873-74 yielded a revenue of 
Es. 1,324, or Ee. 0-2-11 per head of the population and Re. 0-12-3 per house 
assessed (1,491). The expenditure daring the same year was Es. 1,177 from 
the income, besides Es. 52, balance of the previous year. There were 1,533 
houses in the town. Bhongaon may fairly be called the parganah market, and 
seems to absorb the surplus produce of the neighbourhood. Around the town 
there are numerous orchards of guava, mango, limes, and oranges, and the 
Kachhis of the suburbs drive a considerable trade in garden produce. 

There is little deserving the name of history connected with the town. The 

story is that it was founded by Raia Bhim Sen. Before 
History. ^, j j 

his time there was only a village called Naurangabad, 

south of the town, the site of which was a jangle. There was a small pond 
here where the cattle-drivers used to water their cattle, and Bhim Sen happened 
to wash in it one morning as he was passing by. Now Bhim Sen was a leper, and 
the water cured the hand he had washed immediately, and then by using more 
his whole body was healed. Because it had thus become Subarn,” the tank 
was called Tdl<S> Sobam-ndth^ corrupted into Subnath. Bhim Sen built a shrine 
to Mahddeo and made the tank a masonry one, but the bricks have since almost 
all fallen in, and the tank forms the jhil which now lies close to the town on 
the south. He also founded the present town and called it Bhima-grama, or 
Ehimgaon, which has ever since superseded the old name Naurangabad- 
A similar legend is related of Lalitpur and several other towns in these Pro¬ 
vinces. After this there are no well-known traditions connected with this place, 
except the fragments tliat are associated with certain muhallas. The Muham¬ 
madan rule gives it more importance. Bhongaon was one of the two dasttirs or 
districts of sirkar Kanauj when the ^ Ain-i-Akbar€ was written, and there was 
a very large parganah of the same name (see Mainpuri District). The town 
was the centre of this dastur, and in it still stands the high mound which 
marks the place where the walls of the fort of the amil, or governor, stood sur¬ 
rounded by a large moat. The fort appears to have been partly or entirely 
built of bricks, perhaps without cement, for many of them have been dug out 
and removed, and the present appearance of the ruins show that,for a long time, 
mud must have been freely used to prop the structure. The site of the fort is 
large and high, and there is a very fine view from the top, hut there are now 
no houses on it, and the mere mound is not high enough to be seen above the 
surrounding buildings. There are few stories current regarding these amils. 
One of the best remembered is tbe Marhatta amil under Bala Pandit, who kept up 
an establishment at the west of town, where the tahsil now stands; and this partis 
sometimes called B41%anj. The amil is said to have had only a small force 
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here, and it is probable that members of the force have sometimes settled here 
permanently; the Pathdn quarter of Kaberganj especially seems to have become 
inhabited in this way. It was under the Muhammadan rule that the Kdyaths 
of the place rose to distinction and obtained the name of Chaudhris. 

Bhokgaos', a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Mainpuri district, 
is bounded on the north by parganahs Alipiir Patti and Bewar and the Farukh- 
abad district; on the west by parganahs Kurdoli and Mainpuri; on the east 
by parganah Kishni, and on the south by parganahs Karhal and Kishni. The 
records prepared during the year of measurement (1868-69) give a total area 
amounting to 177,027 acres, of which 98,350 acres were cultivated (63,978 
acres irrigated), 26,392 acres were culturable (4,804 acres under groves), 
and 52,285 acres were barren. 

The natural features of the parganah are very varied. Owing to its irregular 
shape and considerable extent, it stretches well into the 

Physical features, g^ndj tract on the north and the loam tract on the south. 

It contains the dry tract lying between the K41i river on the north and the 
vC'ell-irrigated tract lying between the latter river and the Rind. It might 
well be described,” writes Mr. D. M. Smeaton, as made np of stray pieces 
of the adjacent parganahs. It is the meeting-place of all surrounding varieties 
of soils. It cannot therefore be judged of as a whole by itself. Nothing 
general can be predicated of it; conclusions drawn from other parganahs 
will only partially apply to it. Every class of soil, every quality of culti¬ 
vation, every caste of cultivator, every kind of tenure, and all the 
varieties of irrigation are found within it.” Its want of uniformity is its 
marked characteristic, and this will best be shown by taking a section of the 
parganah, from the Kali Nadi on the north to the Arind on the south. Close to 
the Kali is a belt of real tardi land, subject to inundation during the rains and 
only producing raJi crops. The soil is a fair alluvial loam, containing much 
inherent moisture, and is most productive in dry seasons. In years of excessive 
rain-faU, like 1875, ifcjields nothing. Next comes a narrow strip of sandy soil 
broken by the drainage from the uplands and nearly devoid of cultivation. 
Above this along the uplands comes another strip of sandy soil, level and possess¬ 
ing fair well-capabilities and growing most kinds of crops. Passing this belt, 
a stretch of fine friable loam is met with along the water-shed between the K41i 
and the Isan. Further south the loam becomes more and more mixed with 
sand, until in the^ latitude of Bhongaon it fairly gets withiu the influence of the 
Isan drainage system, and loam entirely gives place to sand. To the north and 
immediately along the river, the sand occurs in drifting ridges, almost worth¬ 
less for cultivation. To the south of the river, after passing the sand-ridges 
along its bank, the soil gradually becomes mixed with loam, and in a short 
tlie great loam tract interspersed with vast usar plains is reached. This 
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continues to be the characteristic of the parganali right up to the borders of 
Kislini and Karhal, tlie only exception being the strip of sandy soil close to either 
bank of the Arind. The hdns weed is found more or less all OYer the northern 
division, and especially in the villages along the sterile banks of the Isan. In 
the loamy tracts irrigation is efficient, wells can easily be dug and are constant 
and durable, and the Spring-level is usually reached: but from tbe Grand Trunk 
road to tbe kan there is hardly any irrigation ; the wells derive their supply 
from percolation, and must be supported by an elaborate lining of wicker-work 
or bricks ; the supply of water is scanty and is far from the surface. Along the 
Isan water may be raised in places by lifts, but across it wells become again 
possible, and are in use right up to tbe Cawnpore branch of the Ganges canal. 
Bhongaon, Knsmara, and Ilahdbas are the only markets of any note in the 
parganab. The communications are fair, comprising three great metalled roads: 
that from Et4wa to Farukhabad, the Grand Trunk road and the branch leading 
from Bhongaon through Mainpuri to Agra, and a fair-weather road from Sdman 
to Mainpuri, A road from Kishni by Hatpaon and Pundri to Bhongaon has 
recently been recommended for construction as a necessary aid to the deve¬ 
lopment of the resources of the parganab. At present, during tbe rains, the 
mar plains are sheets of water, while the streams are rapid, deep, and unbridged. 

The following statement compares the areas of the past and present settle¬ 
ments :— 
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Acres. 

Past settlement, 

{81,102 

802 j 

75,128 

10,076 

18,759 


44,456 

31,881 

737 

Present ditto, 

177,027 

1 

52,285 

18,316 

3,272 

4,804 

63,978 

34,372 

950 


These figures show that cultivation has increased 29 per cent, since last set¬ 
tlement and irrigation by 44 per cent., whilst the ))roportion of irrigation to 
cultivation has risen from 58 per cent, to 65 per cent. At the same time 
population has increased, centres of industry have multiplied, the number of 
houses has increased from 8,960 to 22,352, and the number of ploughs from 
6,335 to 13,175. In classifying his soils, Mr. Smeaton kept, as a rule, the 
two great classes of hhdr and ddinat separate, but where mani^re, high culti¬ 
vation and irrigation had obliterated the value of these natural distinctions, he 
included them in his home circles, of which he made three, varying from each 
other in relative quality. Strange to say, the homeland in hh'ir villages has 
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often been found superior to the same class in loam villages and has paid 
higher rates. His sub-division of the hMr and d'dmat proper has not 
altogether been founded upon natural superiority, but wherever locality has im¬ 
plied favourable circumstances, such has been taken into account. In the 
tardi classes also, the general value ascertained from actual rent-rates has 
guided the classification. The following statement show^s the area under each 
class of soil, the average rent-rate assumed, and the rental value derived there¬ 
from for purposes of assessment :— 

Soil Statistics, 


Soil. 

Area in 
acres. 

1 

1 Rate per 
j acre. 

Assumed 

rental. 

Soil. 

Area in 
acres. 

tRate per 
1 acre. 

Assumed 

rental. 

Home circle 1st, ... 

3,986 

Es. a. 

9 4 

Bs. 

36,871 

DUmat 1st, wet, 

6,452 

Rs. a. 

6 4 

Rs. 

83,873 

Ditto 2nd, 

6,800 

7 2 

48,450 

Ditto 2nd, wet, 

16,199 

3 16 

59,846 

Ditto 3rd, 

9,606 

6 ' 4 

13,681 

hMr iardi 1 st, 

2,868 

3 12 

10,718 

jBhur 1st. wet, 

Ditto dry, ... 

7,597 

4 6 

83,237 

Ditto 2nd, 

1,081 

2 8 

2,703 

866 

2 12 

2,354 

Ddviat tardi 1st, 

1,232 

5 4 

6.468 

JlhUr 2nd, wet, 

16,994 

3 8 

56,979 

Ditto 2nd, 

821 

3 4 

2,668 

Dittc» dry, ... 

18,227 

2 0 

36,454 

Tardi, 3rd, 

178 

1 8 

267 

JSMr Sid, wet, •*. 

667 

2 3 

1 240 

Is^n and Arind tardif ...1 

2,781 

3 4 

'*8,876 

Ditto dry, 

10,387 

1 

1 6 

13,633 

Kali Nadi 

686 

4 4 

2,915 


These figures give a total area of 98,258 acres, with an average rent-rate of 
Bs. 3-12-3 per acre and a rental value of Rs, 3,70,233, The crops dur¬ 
ing the year of measurement (1868-69) covered 54*7 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, against 37*0 per cent, in 1840. In 1868-69, cane occupied 
3*6 per cent.; cotton, 3‘48 percent.; rice, 2*8 per cent., and pulses, 38’3 per 
cent. In the rabiy wheat covered 16*9 per cent.; barley, 14‘3 per cent., and 
mixed wheat and barley (gojdi)y 5*4 per cent. Mr. Smeaton accounts for the 
increase in the proportion of Ucharif cro'ps in two ways:—(1) the fields which 
bear Jcharif one year in very many cases are sowm with rabi in the next, and 
vice versd; the transfer of 52 villages since last settlement to parganah Main- 
puri must have materially altered the permanent proportion of rabi to kharlfj 
because they were nearly all well irrigated and grew a great proportion of 
rabi ; nor has cane or cotton shown much increase. 

The changes that have occurred in the constitution of the parganah since 
Fiscal history th^ British occupation render it impossible, as well as 
unprofitable, to collect the statistics of the earlier settle¬ 
ments. The portion formerly included in taluka Manchhana was assessed for 
many years in a lump sum without any attempt to distribute the revenue over the 
individual villages. Mr. Edmonstone, in 1840, dealt separately with Bhongaon 
proper and Manchhana, but it must be remembered that since then 16 
villages of Bhongaon proper and 36 villages of Manchhana have been transferred 
to parganah Mainpuri, so that the parganah. actually contains but 202 out of 
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the 254 villages existing in 1840. These 202, however, have since been increas¬ 
ed to 237 by the partition of villages and the formation of hamlets into indepen¬ 
dent villages. In Bhongaon proper, he decided upon the relative rights of the 
Kajaths and the local village communities, and in Manchhana the claims of the 
Baja of Mainpnri were made to give way before the undoubted ownership of the 
village proprietary bodies. For the actual assessment of Bhongaon he divided 
it into t^o great circles: the first or southern division, and the second or nor¬ 
thern division, separated from each other by the Isan river. His classification 
■was, however, not entirely based on locality, but as the majority of the good vil¬ 
lages lay to the south of the Isan, their position gave the name to the class, and 
a village locally north was included in his southern division if it came up to 
the standard of that class. The soils of these circles were arranged according 
to the conventional classification by locality, not quality, and were further sub- 
dirided into wet and dry or irrigated and unirrigated. A similar proceeding 
was adooted in taluka Manchhana, but here, owing to the excellent character 
of the villages which the Raja of Mainpnri had taken possession of, the 
entire talnka came under the first class. The result of his assessment was a 
revenue of Rs. 1,62,647, which was reduced by Mr. Unwin in 1845-46. 
Mr. Unwin’s assessment was a progressive one, rising, in 1852-53, to 
Rs. 1,44,949, and thus giving a permanent redaction in the demand amounting 
to close upon 12 per cent. The new settlement was made by Mr. D. M. Smeaton, 
and was declared in January, 1872. His rental at assumed rent-rates on the 
various classes of soil was, as already shovra, Rs. 3,70,233, falling at Rs. 3-12-3 
on the cultivated acre and at Rs. 2-1-5 per acre on the total area, against a 
rental assumed by Mr. Edmonstone of about Rs. 2,36,348, falling at Rs. 3-1-7 
per acre on the cultivation. The recorded rental for 1276 /aslt (1868-69) 
amounted to Rs. 2,65,975, or corrected for under-rented land at the all-round 
tenant rate of Rs. 3-1-7 per acre, to Rs. 2,90,810. The recorded rental of the 
settlement village papers as finally corrected amounted to Rs. 2,60,963, or cor¬ 
rected as before to Rs. 3,23,702, so that the increase in the corrected rental has 
been Rs. 32,892, against an increase in revenue of Rs. 34,781. The following 
statement shows the incidence of the revenue of 1869-70 and of 1872-73:— 
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more than 5,000 inhabitants was Bbongaon itself with 6,271. The rec.>rds 
collected at settlement (1868-69) show that there were then 237 recorded 
Tillages (7 uninhabited), having an average area of 747 acres (415 acres 
cultivated), and 655 inhabited sites, having an average area of 270 acres 
(150 acres cultivated), giving 502 Inhabitants to each village and 182 to 
each inhabited sita The total population, in 1872, numbered 118,920 souls 
(53,412 females), giving 429 to the total square mile and 774 to the 
square mile of cultivation. Classified according to religion, there were 
114,298 Hindus, of whom 51,185 were females, and 4,622 were Musalmaiis, 
amongst whom 2,227 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 11,570 Brahmans, of whom 5,101 vrere 
females; 7,917 Bajputs, including3,132 females; 1,123 Baniyas (518 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes*’ of the 
census returns, which show a total of 93,688 souls, of whom 42,434 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Elanaujijas 
(9,927), Gujrati, and Gaur. The chief Kajput clans are the Chauha!i (3,837), 
Bais (615), Gaur (599), Eathor (307), Bhadauriya, Tanwar, Dliakra, Kachh- 
waha, Parihar, Tank, Solankhi, Baehhal, Katehiriya, Jadubansi, Sombansi, 
Sengar, Gautam, Ohandel, Ujain, and Panwar. The Baniyas belong to the 
Saraugi (512), Agarwal, Mahur, Awadhija, and Ajudhiyab^si sub-divisions. 
The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Lodha (11,541), Kahar 
(4,852), Bharhhunja (1,454), Kachhi (15,304), Kori (2,654), Mahajan (3,095), 
Chamir (15,212), Gadariya (4,398), Kumhar (1,413), Barhai (1,917), Dhobi 
(1,787), Teli (1,745), Hajjam (2,222), Lohar (1,243), Dhanak (2,551), Ahir 
(15,325J, and Kayath (1,934). Besides these, the following castes comprising less 
than one thousand members are found in this parganah :—Darzi, Kh^krob, 
Nunera, Sonar, Mali, Bair4gi, Khatik, Baheliya, Hat, Tamoli, Bari, Banj^ra, 
Jogi, Gosh^in, Kisan, Halwai, Eiirmi, Chakwa, and Jat. The Musalmans are dis¬ 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (2,030), Pathans (1,576), Sayjids (345), and Miighais. 

The following statement compares the proprietary statistics of the past and 


Proprietors, 
the parganah :— 


present settlements, and sliow^s the percentage of the 
holdings of each caste to the total number of villages ia 
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Kajpiits, 

38 52 
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Mahajans, ... 

Brahmans, ... 

16*72 
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i Tamolig, ... 
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0-42 
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Kayaths, ... 
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6-06 
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•42 
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Kayaths and Alurs hav6 lost considerably and Brahmans have gained fall eight 
per cent, of the total number of villages since 1840. The proprietary body in 
the portion belonging to Bhongaon proper was composed chiefly of Kayaths of 
the family of the hereditary Ohandhris of Kasbah Bhongaon. Their official 
position and knowledge enabled them to usurp a large number of villages under 
the native rulers, and through lapse of time their rights in these villages became 
established and were recognized over a great portion of their possessions by 
successive Collectors. Mr. Edmonstone, in 1840, made a sub-settlement with 
many of the members of the old proprietary body that he found had survived their 
exclusion from the management of the land. Indeed, so much were these old 
evils remedied by him, that of the 237 villages comprised in the parganah, 81 
were settled by him with the village raukaddams or head-men. 

In 1868-69, Rajputs (3,334) held 19,874 acres, or 20*31 per cent, of the 
entire cultivated area; Ahira (3,988) held 19,300 acres, 
Cultiratois. 19*73 percent,; Brahmans (4,708), 15,745 acres, 

or 16*09 per cent.; Lodhas (2,770), 12,598 acres, or 12*88 percent.; Kdchhis 
(2,779), 9,837 acres, or 10*06 per cent. ; Chamiirs (2,093), 6,947 acres, or 7*10 
per cent., and the remaining 12,634 acres of the cultivated area were held by 
various castes. The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivated 
area amongst these castes according to class, the average area held by each 
caste, the average rent paid, and the proportion of the holding of each caste to 
the total cultivated area 

Cultivating 5 tatUtic^^ 


i i 


Acres. Acres. Bs. Rs. a, p. 

<•-) . 2,874 167 17,138 14,886 0 13 7 6018 17S9 

(2,) Held by tenants with rights 

• X _ of oy«5upancy, ... 2S,6ll 1,990 64,079 2,15,071 3 6 8 3*977 

(3.) Held by tenants-at-will, ... 8,323 1,191 10,666 30,929 2 U 6 3'668 I 2’06 

(4.) Zammdars’wwd/i, ... ... 2^665 ... 2,616 343 0 2 1 ‘985 2*66 

(6.) Cultivated gardens and fal- ; 

low at attestation, . 515 54 0 j g -62 _ 

35,463 3,338 96,012 2,60,963 2 11 11 3*862 100*00 

Total (2) ^ ( 3 ), ,,, 19,934 3,18174,744 2,46,000 3 4 8 3*909 79*23 
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134 oecapaiicj ieiiaiitSj cut tiratiog 3,990acres, and 146 ienaiiis-at-will^ cultivat¬ 
ing 1,191 acres, paid rent in kind. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
OecupatioEs census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adnlt population (not less than fifteen years of 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,232 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,165 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 27,726 in agricaltural operations; 4,518 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,405 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 480 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 8,463 as landholders, 71,236 as 
cultivators, and 39,221 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,537 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 65,508 
souls. Bhongaon is an old Akbari parganah which has suffered considerable 
changes. Kishni-Nabiganj was separated from it in the last century, and at the 
last settlement four villages were transferred to Bewar and fifteen to Mainpuri, 
whilst 113 villages belonging to taluka Manchhana, which itself originally formed 
a part of Bhongaon, were added to the parganah. 

Bhokgaon, a tahsil of the Mainpuri district, comprises the parganahs of 
Bhongaon, Alipur Patti, Bewar, and Kishni-lTabiganj. The total area accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1872 contains 463 square miles and 122 acres, of which 
264 square miles and 85 acres are cultivated. The area assessed to the Govern¬ 
ment revenue is given at 463 square miles and 122 acres, of which 264 square 
miles and 85 acres are cultivated, 58 square miles and 332 acres are culturable, 
and 140 square miles and 345 acres are barren. The land revenue during the 
same year stood at Rs. 2,60,761 (or with cesses Rs. 2,86,838), falling at 
Re. 0-14-1 on the total area, Re. 0-14-1 on the entire culturable area, and 
Re, 1-8-8 on the cultivated area. The population numbered 2,00,753 souls 
(89,653 females), giving 434 souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 1,131 
villages. The same statistics sho-w 167 persons blind, 25 lepers, 28 deaf and 
dumb, 6 idiots, and 7 insane persons in the tahsil. All details will be found 
under the parganah notices. 

Chhachha, a village in parganah Alipur Patti of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant 8 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, nnmbered 1,189 souls. 
Mrs. Birch is zamindar, but the property is mortgaged to Panna Ml of 
Fariikhabad. The village has an area of 4,033 acres, or nearly six square miles, 
and is the largest in the parganah. It contains six separate sites, inhabited 
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chiefly by Lodhas, Chamars, K&chhis, and Ahirs, vfiih a few K^yaths and 
BrahnianSj the descendants of the former zamindars. 

Dahli, Deoli, or Dehli, a village in parganah Barnahal of the Mainpnri dis¬ 
trict, is distant 28 miles from Mainpnri, on the road from Karhal to Sarsaganj. 
The population, in 1872, was 1,501. Dehli was the head-quarters of tappa Dehli, 
belonging to mah4l Et4wa, and with Jakhan formed parganah Bibamau, which 
was subsequently distributed between parganah Barndhal of this district and 
Et4wa of the Et4wa district. It was formerly owned by Ahirs. 

DahnAhar, a small village in parganah Grhiror of the Mainpnri district, 
lies on the Agra branch of the Grand Trunk road, about eight miles from 
Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was only 150. There is an outpost of 
police here. 

Eka, a large village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant about 34 miles from Mainpuri and 22 miles from Shikohabad. The 
population, in 1872, numbered 1,691 souls. There is a police-station, post- 
oflSce, a small bazar, and a market twice a week. The Bind flows close to the 
village on the north, and near it is the mud fort of Raja Hira Singh, who was 
once a landholder of considerable influence in these parts. 

Ghiror, a parganah of the Mainpuri tahsil in the Mainpuri district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Eta-Sakit of the Eta district and parganah 
Kurdoli of the Mainpuri district; on the west by parganah Mustafabad ; on the 
south by parganahs Shikohabad and Barndhal, and on the east by parganah 
Mainpuri. At the measurement (1866-67) for the present settlement Ghiror com¬ 
prised 96,840 acres, of which 43,533 acres were cultivated (36,834 acres 
irrigated), 13,092 acres were culturable (677 acres under groves), and 40,215 

. acres were barren. The river Rind flows in a south- 

Physical features. 

easterly direction through the middle of the parganah 
with a singularly tortuous course, and exercises a most marked effect on the soil 
of the numerous villages through which it passes. Measured along the loops it 
forms, its length is equal to 2*6 times the direct line drawn from its point of 
entry to its point of departure, which is also the longest that can be taken any¬ 
where across the parganah. The tardi of the Rind is universally rich and 
clayey and is greatly superior to that of the Isan, which is generally poor and 
sandy. It comprises 9*25 per cent, of the total area of the parganah, and, in 
some places, yields sugar-cane not only more abundantly, but of a quality 
superior to that grown elsewbere. The Riud dries up, in the raiiy in time to 
allow of cultivation to the middle of its bed in must places, and altogether 
forms no unimportant characteristic of the parganah. The Isan traverses the 
northern portion of the parganah, and cuts off the fifteen villages forming the 
Aunchha estate from the remainder, and also from the canal. Its tardi, with that 
nf the Sengar, has been included for assessment purposes with thejhil lowlands. 
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The Serigar river barely touches the parganah, to the extreiue south at Ata 
Harena and Amarpur, and exercises no perceptible influence. Besides these 
rivers there are some very fine jbits which possess a considerable area of tardi 
soil, which is classed with that of the Sengar and Isan. With these exceptions, 
the entire area of the parganah is dumat or loam. In only three places do 
traces of sand occur ; to the east of Ghiror, near Amarpur and near Kosma 
Hinud, and there it amounts to only about one per cent, of tbe total area. 
The Cawnpore branch of the Ganges canal runs through the parganah, from 
west to east, between the Isan and the Rind, and south of it, with the same 
course, tbe Etawa branch flows between the Rind and the Sengar. To the ex¬ 
treme north, the Aunchha villages are cut off' from the canal by the Isan, and to 
the south twm villages are separated from the Etawa branch by the Sengar, 
Throughout the whole parganah mar plains are common. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas :— 
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Cultivation, in 1840, covered 36,838 acres ; in 1844, there were 31,299 acres 
under the plough, and in 1850-51 Mr. Raikes returned 36,393 acres as culti¬ 
vated. It would, therefore, appear that cultivation has increased 18T8 per cent, 
since 1840, 39*09 per cent, since 1844, and 19*62 per cent, since 1850-51. The 
irrigated area has also increased by 4,532 acres since 1840, but the proportion 
of irrigation to cultivation has fallen from 87 to 84'61 per cent. Mr. 
McGonaghey thinks that there has not been any real decrease in the propor¬ 
tion of irrigation to cultivation, and that there must be some error in Mr. 
Edmonstone’s returns, seeing that the canal has been introduced since 1840 
and must now irrigate a greater area than the wells it has displaced could cover. 
Masonry wells are numerous and, in most places, kuchcha wells can be made. 
Water is good and is usually to be found near the surface. Of the total irrigated 
area, at the recent settlement, 21,685 acres were returned as due to wells, 
12,454 acres to the canal, and 2,695 acres to other sources. Kharif crops 
covered 46*99 per cent, of the total cultivated area at measurement, and amongst 
jodr occupied 21*6 per cent, of the total cultivated area ; cotton, 7*3 per 
cent; rice, 6*6 per cent.; sugar-cane, 4*6 per cent., and indigo, 0*66 per cent. 
In the rahij w^heat covered 21*13 per cent, of the total cultivated area ; barley, 
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9^91 per cent; Ujhar and go)di^ 14-8 per cent,, and gram, 4*7 per cent. The 
following statement gives the soil areas adopted at assessment, the average 
rent-rates found to exist, and the valuation made of each class of soil The 
average rent-rate of the entire 43,345 acres of cultivation is Rs. 4-3-10 per 
acre, giving a rental assets amounting to Rs. 1,83,918. 

Soil statistics. 
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The first triennial settlement gave a revenue of Rs. 72,440 for Ghiror, the 
^ second was fixed at Rs. 72,427, and the third at Rs. 

83,562. The fourth settlement was for five years, and 
was made by Mr. Batson in 1812-13, and oontinued with slight variations 
until 1839, when it stood at Rs. 89,222. Mr. Edmonstono considered that the 
revenue was a light one, and that any difficulty found in its realisation was 
due to the fact that the proprietary body is composed chiefly of Thikurs, a 
refractory, turbulent, indolent class, who are not worse as subjects than they are 
irregular asmalguz4rs, who take no trouble to assimilate their expenditure to 
the extent of their means, and who are, therefore, generally involved in debts 
and in embarrassments which seriously impede the regular and easy realisation 
of the revenue for which they are responsible.’^ The Partubner branch of the 
Chauhdns sufifered for this recusancy subsequently, but considering the character 
of the proprietary body and the recent severe drought, it seems hard upon the 
refractory Th4kurs” to have increased the revenue in 1839-40 by 7*79 per cent., 
or to Rs. 96,177. Such was, however, the result of Mr. Edmonstone’s assess¬ 
ment, and, as occurred elsewhere, it broke down hopelessly. Mr. Unwin, in 
1844-45, revised the assessments and gave an initial revenue of Rs. 74,776, ris¬ 
ing toRs. 87,758 in 1850-51, at which amount it remained until the close of 
the settlement. The last year of the expired settlement showed a revenue of 
Es. 85,563, a reduction due in a great measure to allowances made for lands 
taken up for public purposes. Calculating Mr. Ednaonstoue’s demand at 
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two-thirds of the assets, his rental amountai to Rs. 1,445266, and that found at 
Mr. 'Cnwin’s revision to Rs. 1512,380. The rental in 1843-44 was recorded at 
Es. 1^16^424j and that for 1867 at Rs. 1543,016, or corrected for seer and rent- 
free lands at occupancy rates, and for lands held on division of produce at cash 
rates, the rental amounted to Rs. 1,52,170. Mr, McConaghey’s application of 
his assumed rent-rates showed, as we have seen, a rental of Rs. 1,83,918, w^hich 
fell at Es. 4-3-10 per cultivated acre, as compared with Mr. Unwin’s rate of 
Rs. 3-9-5 and Mr. Edmonstone’s rate of Rs. 3-12-3. The following statement 
shows the revenue and its incidence at tw^o period* :— 
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The increase in pure revenue has been Rs. 6,277, or 7*33 per cent., and in 
revenue with cesses has been Rs. 11,651. Since assessment the recorded 
rental had risen, in 1874, to Es. 1,76,233, or, if allowance be made for under- 
rented land, to Rs. 1,94,992, which would give assets in excess of Mr. McCona- 
ghej^’s estimate by Rs. 11,074. The new assessment was given out in Septem¬ 
ber 1870. 

The statement annexed gives the transfers which have taken place during 
the eurrencv of the past settlement. The result shows 
that 45 per cent of the entire area has changed hands, 
but the greater portion of these alienations took place during the first few years 
of the settlement, when the demand undoubtedly pressed heavily on the people. 
During the first period, land fetched Rs. 6-13-5 per acre at private sales, rising 
to Rs. 12-14-2 between 1858 and 1868. This rise in value combined with the 
fact that the compulsory sales have materially decreased during the last two 
periods shows that the proprietary body have fully recovered the losses due to 
the famine of 1837-38. Mr. McConaghey writes:—“The prices brought at 
auction sales generally range lower than those obtained at private sale or mort¬ 
gage. There are a number of causes working to effect such a result; first, in 
sales for arrears of revenue it may be presumed that the best estates are not 
brought to the hammer; second, when sale is brought about by a decree of 
court there is generally some incumbrance, such as a previous mortgage on 
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the property; and third, in private sales and mortgages the money changing 
hands is often exaggerated in the deeds, to defeat claims for pre-emption, 
whilst such collusion is not so easily managed at an open competition sale.” 

Transfer Statements. 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Ghiror contained 338 inhabited 




sites, of which 240 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 72 
had between 200 and 500; 20 had between 500 and 
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IjOOO ; 5 liad between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one bad between 2,000 and 3,000, 
The settlement records sbow 81 villages, containing 341 inhabited sites and 
having an average area of 1,196 acres (537 acres cultivated). The av^age area 
of each site was 284 acres (128 acres cnltivated). The total population, in 1872, 
numbered 59,461 souls (25,761 females), giving 394 to tbe square mile, 874 
to the cultivated square mile, 734 to each village, and 174 to each inhabited 
site. Classified according to religion, there were 57,201 Hindus, of whom 
24,795 were females, and 2,260 Musalmans, amongst whom 966 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 5,235 Brahmans, of whom 2,151 were females ; 6,052 Bajputs, including 
2,478 females ; 517 Baniyas (218 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popu¬ 
lation is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a 
total of 45,397 souls, of whom 19,948 are females. The principal Brahman 
sub-diviaOB found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya (4,574). The chief Raj¬ 
put clans are the Ghauhan (4,168), Bbadaurija, Tank (728), Bais, Tanliar, 
DMkra, Gaur, Eathor, Parihar, Sikharwar, and Raghnbansi. The Baniyas 
belong to the Saraugi (309) and Agarw^l (160) sub-divisions. The most nu¬ 
merous amongst the other castes are the Kahdr (1,795), Kachhi (6,255), Ma- 
hajan(l,786)yChamar (8,291), Garariya(2,855), Barhai( 1,209), flajjam (1,220), 
Dhanak (1,413), Abir (1,853). Besides these, the following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah :—Lodha, Bhar- 
bhunja, Kori, Darzi, Kumhar, Dhobi, Teli, Loh&r, Khakrob, Nunera, Kayatb, 
Son^r, Mali, Bairagi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, Banjara, Jogi, 
Goshain, Ghosi, Dhuna, Kurmi, and Chakwa. The Musalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (837), Pathans (780), Sayyids, and Mughals. 

In 1840, 55*12 per cent, of the villages of the parganah was owned by Raj¬ 
puts, falling to 48*9 per cent, at the recent settlement, 
when Chauhans owned 23*57 per cent. ; Jadons, 10*91 
per cent.; Tanks, 9^98 per cent. ; Raghubansis, 3*19 per cent., and other Raj- 
piits, 1*25 percent. Brahmans now own 39*74 per cent, of the villages (Ka- 
nanjiyas, 22*45 per cent.), against30*99 per cent, in 1840 ; and Baniyas now pos¬ 
sess 1*83 per cent., against 1*23 percent, in 1840. Ahirs now hold 3*45 per 
cent.; Kayaths, 2*61 percent. ; Goshains and Musalmans, each 1*23 per cent.; 
and Mah4jans, Bairagis, and Sonars together 1*01 per cent. Brahmans here, as 
in Mainpnri, seem to have acquired the areas lost by other castes. The Chau- 
hfos belong to either the Mainpuri or the Partabner branches. The latter have 
suffered severely, losing tJsnida, Pachawar, Kuraoli, Harhai, half Himipatpur, 
and Nahal Katengra with its six subordinate villages, for a nominal sum, before 
they had become thoroughly acquainted with the stern rigidity of our fiscal and 
judicial system. They Lave fallen into the hands of three non-resident members 
of the family of the Jadon money-lender of Awa Misa in the Agra district, or 
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into the hands of the Kanaujiya Chaudhri of Binsiya, who now possesses, in his 
own right, 18f villages in this parganah. The Tanks still retain a great portion 
of their ancestral holdings, and, notwithstanding internal feuds, have managed to 
keep well together against outsiders. Their possessions are known as the^^ sdrhe 
Mrali gaon^'‘ with the head-quarters at Kosma, and a considerable section of 
them has been converted to Muhammadanism. Sixteen whole villages are held 
by cultivating proprietors; 42 by non-resident proprietors ; 14’5 are owned by 
a mixed proprietary, but are in the possession of cultivating proprietors ; and 8*4 
villages, owned by a mixed proprietary, are in the possession of non-resident pro¬ 
prietors : 34 villages are held on zamindari tenure by 80 proprietors, and 47 on 
pattid^ri tenure by 1,049 proprietors. Of the total number of proprietors (1,129), 
929 cultivate a portion of their share as seer, and the average holding of each 
proprietor is 86 acres, of which 39 acres are cultivated. 

The returns of cultivators, atthe recent settlement, show that Ahirs (2,264) 
^ ^ hold 11,348 acres, or 26’46 per cent, of the cultivated 

area ; Rajputs (1,872), 11,331 acres, or 26'4 per cent. ; 
Brahmans (1,560), 6,581 acres, or 15*34 per cent.; Kdchhis (1897), 4,177 acres, 
or 9*74 per cent. ; Cham^rs (799), 2,920 acres, or 6*81 per cent, ; Garariyas 
(344), 1,380 acres, or 3*22 per cent.; and the remainder of the cultivated area 
(5,160 acres) is owned by various castes. The following statement gives the 
distribution of the cultivation amongst the various classes of cultivators, the 
average area held by them, and the average rent-rate per acre:— 

Cultivating statistics^ 
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5,855 occupancy tenants paid rent in cash against only 22 who paid in kind ; 
and similarly only 29 tenante-at-will paid in kind against 1,644 who made 
cash payments. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Occuj^ions. 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 129 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,736 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, 737 in commerce, in buying, 

selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 13,071 in agricultural operations; 2,366 in industrial occupations, 
arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,680 persons returned as labourers and 
385 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 2,470 as landholders, 33,719 as cultivators, 
and 23,272 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 449 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 33,700 souls. 
Ghiror was formerly included in parganah Rapri and was separated from it 
in 1824 A.D. It then received a separate name in the district records and 
has ever since been considered a separate parganah. No changes in its area 
have occurred since 1840. 

Ghibob, the chief village of the parganah of the same name in the Main* 
puri district, lies on the Agra branch of the Grand Trunk road, 18 miles from 
Mainpuri and 16 miles from Sliikohabad. The population, in 1872, was 1,317, 
exclusive of eight adjoining hamlets. There is a first-class police-station here 
and a market twice a week, at which cloth, grain, indigo, cotton, and cattle are 
sold. 17|- shares out of twenty belong to the Raja of Mainpuri and the 
remainder to Kdmiagoi Kayaths, and the village was formerly the site of a tahsih. 
The cultivators are chiefly Brahmans, Lodhas, Chamars, and Kachhis. 

Hakha, a village in pargaoah Shikohabad, lies in a bend of the Jumna, 
20 miles south-west of Shikohabad and 40 miles west of Mainpuri. The popu¬ 
lation, in 1872, numbered 544 souls. There is an out-post of police here. The 
adjoining village of Samuhaa belongs to the Phatak or Pathak Ahirs, of whom 
the following story is told. In ancient timss, one Rana, a Katehiriya Rajput, 
came from Ohitor, and his son, Kan Kunwar, married the daughter of an Ahir 
of the Nandbansi goi^ named DrigpaL Kan Knnwar then came (1049 A.D.' 
to Samuhan and expelled a noted Mewati freebooter named Janga, and 
took possession of the whole bekar^ or raviny land of the Jumna. His descendants 
found favour with the Miisalmans and obtained the title of Chaudhri. They 
then assumed the name of Phatak AMrs and multiplied so that their chief vilkpi? 
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■was called ^samuh,' meaning a multitude. An annual mda takes place at Samn- 
Mn on Oliait badi 2, at wMck all the Ph4tak Ahirs assemble and the arrange¬ 
ment of the fair is in the hands of the zaminddre of Abbdspur. (See further the 
diskict notice under “Ahirs.”) Samuhdn -was the principal village of the 
Phdtak chaurdsi (group of 84 villages), and even now its lands do not form 
a separate property, but are parcelled out among the principal Phdtak com- 
munities. 

HatXo SHAurFPUR, a village in pai'ganah Kurdoli of the Mainpuri district, 
is distant 20 miles from Mainpuri on the Grand Trunk road. The population, 
in 1872, was 194. There is a police-outpost here and an old temple of some 
importance at which a fair is held every year. The fragments of sculpture about 
are numerous and appear to have belonged to some older building. 

Ila'hXb-^s, a large village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri district, 
lies 14i miles to the south-east of Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 1,881. 
It has a fair bazar and considerable local trade. The zdmindar is a Kdyath and 
the cultivators are chiefly Brahmans and Kachbis. 

Jahmai, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, is distant 
36 miles from Mainpuri. In 1872 the population numbered 1,432 souls. There 
is a temple of Devi here, at which assemblies are held on every Saturday and 
Sunday, and great numbers collect at the Nan Durga and Dasahra festivals. 
The offerings go to the zamiuddrs, who are Ahirs. The railway passes along 
the border of the village. There is a good village-school and a market twice 
a week. It was formerly a local centre of trade, but has declined much of late 
years. 

Jasra'na, a village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri district, 
is distant abouc 25 miles from Mainpuri. This is a rising town on the high 
road from Shikohabad to Eta, 12^ miles from the former. There is little 
npticeable about Jasrdna beyond that it carries on an active local trade and 
a manufacture of iron articles and glass bangles. The population, in 1872, was 
2,625, consisting of Musalmdns, 725; Brahmans, 351; Thdkurs, 235 ; Baniyas, 
63 ; Ohamars, Sonars, &c., 516. Jasrdna possesses a second-class police-station, 
a post-ofBce, a good bazar, and a market twice a week- The zaminddrs are 
Rajputs of the Chandwar family. There are ten hamlets on the estate, and 
Thakurs, Lodhas, and Ahirs are the chief cultivators. 

KanAwar, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant 8 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,353 souls. 
Kandwar is a highly cultivated village. The zamindars are Pdnde Brahmans 
and the cultivators are chiefly Kdchhis: both formerly were under the Eaja Qf 
Mainpuri as talukaddr. 

Karhal, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Mainpuri 
district,lies on the Etdwa and Mainpuri road, 17 miles south of Mainpuri, 16milcs 
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pofth-east of the Etawa railway-statioiij and 20 miles east of that of Shikohabadj 
in north lat. 27®-0'-5'^ and east long. 78®-58M5'''. The popnlationj in 
1872, mimbered 5,574 souls, of whom 3,974 were Hindus (1,762 females), and 
1,594 were Mnsaln|4as (779 females), consisting chiefly of Baniyas, Brahmans, 
Kachhis, and Musalm^ns, and 6 Christians. The site covers an area of 9|. 
square acres, giving 61 seals to the square acre. Baniyas comprise 15 per 
cent, of the entire population ; Brahmans, 15 per cant.; Kachhis and Musal^ 
m4ns, 30 per cent. 17-4 per cent, are servants ; 15'9 are cnltivalors; 12*6 are 
labonrers, and 10*9 per cent are shop-keepers. 

The metalled road from Etawa to M ainpuri skirts the town on the east, and the 
principal street winds off at right angles to it, to form 
the bazar. The shops are poor and the houses here are 
mean, but at the back of the baaar, soma of the private dwellings of the merchant# 
are sufo^nfial, hri<i-bnilt houses. Irregular, narrow lanes connect thi^ hpp^s 
withtiml^Aar and serve as imperfect drains during the rainy season. The water in 
wells is found at a depth of 24 feet from the surface and is good. Two large exca¬ 
vations bordering the Mainpnri road receive the surplus water, hut when these 
overflow the site is flooded, and there is mpeh fever in the autumn months. The 
principal buildings are the tahsili, police-station, and school. The sarai is an 
enclosure with two gateways and contains a mosque and a well. A brisk local 
trade in ghi, eotton,and indigo is carried on, and local improvements are provid¬ 
ed for by the Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856), which, in 1874, supported a vil¬ 
lage police numbering 15 men at a cost of Rs. 744, This is defrayed from a 
house-tax which, in 1873-74, yielded a revenue of Bs. I,p3, or Re. 0^3-6 per 
head of the population and Re. 1-14-7 pm* house assessed (643). Tbe expendi¬ 
ture during the same year w^ Bs. 1,270 from the income, besides Rs. 95, 


balance of the previous year. There were then 1,560 houses in the town. 

Tbe local history may be gathered from the names of the muhallas qr 
wards and the traditions regarding their origin. They 

IRf tB'fefVT’Y 

are:—Kazi muhalla, so called from the Kami’s house; 
Khera, or the old town; Laddaian, from the trade of the Brahmans living in it; 
Bhutela, from the Brahmans of that clan ; Mualiman, from a celebrated family 
of teachers who have the local reputation of having invented the sMhmtuhy or 
^ running-hand ’ mode of writing the Persian character; Birtia, from that clan 
of Brahmans; Khakrob, or sweepers’ quarter ; Singhi, from that division of 
Baniyas, and Bazar, Mughalan, Sarai, and Chamaran, which need no ^lanation. 
Local tradition says that the site originally belonged to a Gaur Thakur who lived 
in Simran. He was dispossessed by the Musalmdns, who, after some time, confer¬ 
red the proprietary right in Simrau and fifty-seven other villages on a family 
of Lahria Brahmans who had been servants of the Gaur Baja. These Brah¬ 
mans founded Karhal, which, however, had long been known to the Banjaras, 
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'who grazed their cattle in the Jcarahla jungle, which then occupied the site and 
built a fine well here. The Lahrias still hold one-half the villages in the par- 
ganah as at present constituted. A family of Musalmdns are of some local 
note. Sayyid Jafar was a teacher, and his pupil, S. T41ib, attained to such 
power that he was able by uttering a charm to cause a well to fall in on the 
workmen who were building, whereon another pupil, S. Sharf-ud-din, sounded 
the call to prayer and thus released them from danger. This family, by their 
influence, also protected the town from a raid made by Tank Th4kurs, who fled 
on seeing a vision of thousands of green-coated horsemen surrounding their 
camp. Ganga B&m Kayath, a pupil of S. Jafar, observed all the Hindu cus¬ 
toms as to food and clothing, but was otherwise a Musalmdn, and used always 
to sit on a cJiahutra, bestowing favours on the people in the shape of twigs of 
oleander. Some Rohillas tried to force him to eat meat, but he merely covered the 
meat with a cloth and thus changed the dish before him into roses. When he 
died a light was placed on the funeral pyre, but the body refused to burn and 
was eventually interred by the Mnsalmdns. S. Achha Miydn was another notable 
of this family. He would allow no one to pass by except on foot and without 
any demonstration of rank. An amil who attemped to do ho fell from hia 
horse and became insensible. The protection of this holy personage is still 
felt in the adjoining fields, and thieves are kept off by means of the terror inspir¬ 
ed by his name. Such are the local legends connected with the place, and 
though foolish and impossible, they still exert a considerable influence on the 
popular mind and are so far worthy of record.^ 

Karhal, a parganah of tahsil Karhal of the Mainpuri district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Mainpuri ; on the west by parganah Barn&hal; on 
the south by parganah Etawa, and on the east by parganahs Bhongaon and Kishni- 
Habiganj. According to the returns of the year of measurement (1867-68) 
of the present seettlement. the parganah had then a total area of 82,633 acres, 
of which 33,767 acres were cultivated (30,451 acres irrigated); 15,475 acres 
were culturable (1,144 acres under groves); 148 acres were held free of revenue, 
and 33,243 acres were barren waste. This parganah lies between the Rind 


Phjsical features Sengar, and though it contains no stream of 

any importance, yet from the number and position of 
its drainage lines it must be considered to possess great natural advantages. 
The great jbils scattered in such profusion over its surface give rise to the 
Puraha and Ahneya, which, further on in the Etdwa district, are fair-sized 
streams, and to the Ujhiani, a tributary of the Sengar. The parganah belongs 
’ to the great loan! tract, and its principal soils are loam and clay interspersed 
with extensive plains of usar strongly impregnated with the saline efilorescence 
reh. The clay is generally confined to the low-lands and the loam to the up¬ 
lands, whilst here and there along the Sengar a few patches of sandy soil appear. 

I From notes by Mr. Denniston, 
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Nearly all the waste is bad and unprofitable land and very little remains worth 
cultivating. The Karhal parganah is so singularly uniform that Mr, McGona- 
ghey did not think it necessary to divide it into circles. Irrigation is almost 
everywhere available, and nearly all the villages have the same natural charao- 
teristics. Some have got more tardi land than the average, and some less, 
whilst some have good and others have bad and careless cultivator. These 
distinctions are covered by his soil classification. 

The Etawa branch of the Ganges canal and its distributaries fully irrigate 

Rise in spring-leyel due entire parganah and are freely used. The water- 
to the canal. level has risen considerably since the introduction of 

the canal, and in places is now only eight feet from the surface. The canal 
has to a great extent displaced kuchcha wells and materially injured the na¬ 
tural capabilities for constructing them. Mr. Edmonstone noted that, in 1840, 
85 per cent, of the cultivation was irrigated owing to the facility for construct¬ 
ing kuchcha wells and the assistance derived from jhfls and streams, fie re¬ 
marked on the soundness of the substratum which then existed, but such is not 
now the case. Mr. McConaghey writes:—^^The spring level has risen above 
the firm stratum beneath which it was formerly found, and is at present met 
with in loose and shifting soil. The durability of kuchcha wells is hence greatly 
lessened and the difficulties of their construction greatly enhanced. Masonry 
wells, however, can bs built when required with the same facility as before, and 
the supply from them is as good as ever.” The present percentage of irriga¬ 
tion to cultivation is 90, and of the total irrigated area, 14,040 acres are water¬ 
ed from the canal in 1867-68. ‘‘The result of the introduction of the canal 
has therefore been more to substitute irrigation from that source for well and 
jhll irrigation than to bring land formerly dry under its influence. There is no 
doubt but that for all soils, and for outlying lands especially, canal water is 
much cheaper than well water. It is also supplied iu greater quantities, and 
,what is particularly looked to, it entails so much less bodily labour on the culti¬ 
vators. This labour saved they are now able to direct with advantage other¬ 
wise. The employment of cattle at the wells is done away with and both man 
and beast are relieved from the severe exertions which would otherwise be en¬ 
tailed on them iu keeping the crops thoroughly watered. More attention can 
thus be directed to the ploughing and manipulation of the soil. As soon as 
the preparation of the land for the toM sowing is complete, the cultivators are 
able to turn nearly all their plough-cattle loose to graze on the large usar plains 
which everywhere abound. Thus the condition of their stock is improved and 
their market value enhanced. I have known of cases in canal-irrigated vil¬ 
lages where the cultivators disposed of their spare cattle during the spring at 
good prices, and again purchased othsrs at fair rates from Banjaras or wander¬ 
ing cattle-merchants before the rains, in time for the kharif ploughings. It is 
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true that for the higher kinds of crops, such as sweefe potatoes, Tobacco, opium, 
aud garden produce, well water is still preferred, particularly in the loam lauds, 
because it can be rendered available at any time, and because the cnitivatora 
consider that it (especially water from wells near the village site, which contains 
amiUonia and vegetable and animal matter in solution) has got more fertilizing 
qualities than canal water. With reference to particular wells situated in or near 
the village kheras I am inclined to believe that the cultivators are righty but 
wi& tb© majority of wells 1 cannot from my experience accept the conclusion 
that irrigation from them is superior to'that from the canal. Provided that caual 
water is used sparingly and with judgment, and that it is rendered availaihle 
at the proper time and seasony I am of opinion that it answers just as well as 
ordinary well water. I have seen as good, if not better, crops in Karhal, where 
its application is universal as in any other parganah where well water alofie is 
used. Whether canal water will in time tend to deteriorate the soil I am* not 
prepared to state, as it has only had a fair trial for about ten years. At pre¬ 
sent, however, such effects are not apparent. The development of reh in 'ma/r 
plains has been considerable, but the injury to cultivation from it haS been 
4xiremel^ trifling. I believe that reh is inherent in the soil, and that canal 
wiater only tends to bring it to the snrfece in the same way as any other water 
supplied similarfy and in equal quantities would,” 

The folowing slatemeat shows the soils and their assumed rent-rates and 
valu^ fbr a^esiDaent ptirpoSes 


Soil. 

Area in acres. 

Rate per acre. 

Assumed ren¬ 
tal 

. Soil. 

Area in acres. 

Rate per acre. 

h 

M 

rcJ 

a> 

a 



Rs. a, p 

Rs. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Home circle 1st, 

2,954 

8 12 6 

26,940 

Dry harha-hhUrf ... 

667 

1 12 1 

890 

Ditto 2tid, ,.v 

7,229 

7 6 8 

63,166 

Tardi 1st, 

1,018 

5 4 3 

6.364 

Irrigated harha-dumat 




Ditto 2nd, 

3,443 

3 8 2 

12,092 

1st, ... 

10,667 

4 9 9 

49,169 

Ditto 3rd> 

2,66!2 

$ 1 2 

8i272 

Ditto ditto 2nd, 

i,949 

. 3 16 2 

7^704 

Maiydr^ 

2'0S7 

2 3 1 

4,680 

Ditto bJlur, 

477 

3 8 2 

1,674 




Dry harha-dumatf 

719 

2 3 1 

1,678 

Total, 

33,742 

6 0 10 

, , 

1,70,419 


The soil classes and rent-rates apply equally to the whole parganah and are thus 
explained by Mr. McConagheyThe principal natural soils are d'&mat and 
which is here tardl There is a small percentage of bh^r. The arti¬ 
ficial distinctions are only two, viz.j home and outlying or Iidr lands. The 
home-lands are all irrigated and comprise all three classes of natural soils, with 
dmnatf however^ greatly predominating, Tardi soil, per se^ in most cases is just 
^ as but on account of its being subject to inundation it can 
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pay, even wlien close to the village site, the high rates which other home¬ 
lands do. When from exceptional circumstances it is capable of paying home 
rates I have included it in the home circle. In the few villages where &Mr occurs 
the fields adjoining the homesteads have been worked up by manure and. 
irrigation until they have attained to most of the characteristics of 
The home-lands I have formed into two classes—1st and 2nd quality. These 
divisions are made more with reference to the character of the cultivation than 
to that of the natural soils, but of course any marked superiority or inferiority 
in the latter respect has also been allowed full weight. The Jidr or harha lands 
have been divided primarily into uplands and lowlands, according to their 
freedom from inundation or the reverse. The high portion have been sub¬ 
divided into 1st dwnaty 2nd ddmat^ and hhur^ and these again into irrigated 
and unirrigated. Of the lowlying or tardi lands there are four classes: Ist 
tardi^ 2|id tardi^ 3rd tardi, and mahjdr. The first three classes comprise all 
the good tardi land which is either irrigated or capable of being irrigated, 
whilst the fourth is scarcely worth artificial irrigation.” 

. The o’ops of the occupied 37‘83 per cent, of the total cultivated area 

during the year of measurement and amongst them 
Crops. . , to . 

jodr covered 14*15 per cent.; rice, 7*37 per cent, ^ 

sugar-cane, 5*5 per cent.; cotton, 3*13 per cent.; indigo, 1*13 per cent., and 
maize 2*96 per cent. In the t*a6i, wheat covered 22*3 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area ; barley, 12*47 per cent.; hejhar and go]di^ 21*02 per cent., and 
gram, 2*34 per cent The incidence of sngar-cane is very high, owing to the 
perfect command of irrigation and the presence of soil adapted to its culfciya^ 
tion. Bdjra (1*4 per cent.) and moth (0 02 per cent) here reach their lowest 
limits, owing to the absence of the sandy soil in which they thrive best. The 
cereals of the rabi occupy more than one-half the total cultivation, which may, 
also, he due to the character of the soil and the abundance of water, and the 
rice cultivation is only equalled by Mainpuri. As compared with 1840, there 
. has been an increase in the cultivation of rice, a slight, decrease in cotton, 
whilst sugar-cane has remained stationary. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas : — 



Total area. 

Revenue-free. 

j Barren waste. 

jCuIturable waste. 

Recently thrown- 
out of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Groves. 

1 Irrigated. 

i 

tm 

P 

( 

os ’ 
> 

o 

d 


^Acres, 

lAcres. 

1 Acres.! 

j 

Acres. 

! Acres. 

Acres.j 

i 

Acres. ; 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Past settlement, 

75,808 

28S 

38,249 

2,299 

I 6,760 


24,075 

4,136 

28,211 

Present ditto, ... 

82,eS3 

148 

33,243 

1 13,210 

! 1,121 

1,14430,451, 

3,316 

L 33,767 
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Dankarpur, now held by a Musalman widow^ has been free of revenue since 
the cession. In several cases the barren area was excluded from the total area 
at the settlement in 1840, and hence the great difference between the total 
areas at the past and present settlements. Cultivation has increased by 
5,556 acres, or 19*69 per cent, and irrigation by 6,376 acres, or 26*39 per 
cent., since 1840- The culturable area left untilled is barely better than the 
barren waste, and can only be profitably cultivated under very favourable 
circumstances. Even, in 1850, the margin of good fallow land was very 
trifling. 

The first triennial settlement of this parganah gave a revenue of Rs. 74,531; 

the second of Es. 72,738; the third, or four years’ 
Piscal history. settlement, of Es. 84,269 ; and the fourth, or first five 

years’ settlement, of Es. 88,226 in 1812-13. This last settlement continued 
with some slight variations to 1839-40. Mr. Edmonstone then wrote of the 
parganah as follows:—Any difficulty or irregularity which has hitherto occur¬ 
red in realising the revenue of it is attributable to the inequality and heaviness 
of the assessment, impediments which have, I trust, been removed by the 
reduction on the whole demand which I have allowed, by conceding ample relief 
to such estates as were really distressed and required it, and by enhancing the 
revenue in those cases in which it was justified by all the considerations which 
usually influence the assessing officer. Fourteen villages, formerly belonging to 
DehM-J4khan, were nearly all inordinately assessed.” Sales for arrears had been 
frequent and balances often accrued, so that, besides equalising the burden, a 
reduction amounting to Es, 2,554 was allowed. This slight reduction was, 
however, insufficient to enable the landholders to recover from the liabilities 
incurred to meet the previous heavy demand and to enable them to tide over 
the disastrous famine of 1837-38, and Mr. Unwin was directed to revise the 
settlement. In S7 villages, belonging to the old parganah of Karhal, he re¬ 
commended a permanent decrease of Es. 3,799 in addition to considerable 
temporary remissions, and the Commissioner, still further reduced the standard 
demand in the same villages by Rs. 973. Mr. Bdmonstone’s revenue for these 
villages was Rs. 44,105, and this was reduced to Rs. 33,619 for 1845-46, gra¬ 
dually rising to Rs. 39,333 in 1850-51. The revenue of the remaining 30 
villages of parganah Karhal remained undisturbed at Rs. 19,469, giving a 
total revenue, in 1850-51, of Rs. 58,802. Remission on account of land taken 
up for public purposes subsequently brought the demand down to Rs. 57,787 
in 1870. The revenue of the seventeen villages added to the parganah from 
Sauj would appear to have been reduced by Mr. Unwin even to a greater degree 
than those of Karhal, as the difference between their revenue during the last year 
of the expired settlement and that imposed by Mr. Edmonstone is Rs. 3,400, 
or 16 per cent., against 14*5 per cent, in the Karhal villages. Mr. Edmonstono’s 
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total demand was Es. 85,672, and deducting from this Rs. 5,868 assessed 
on the recently abandoned culturable land, we bave Es. 79,804 as Ms 
assessment on the cultiyated area. He appears to hare fixed his revenue at 
66 per cent, of the rental assets, wHch would, therefore, amount to 
Rs. 1,20,915, giving an all-round rent-rate on cultivation of Rs. 4-4-7 
per acre. Mr. Unwin’s revision furnishes materials which show that he assumed 
a rent-rate on cultivation of Rs. 3-9-5 per acre for the \dilages revised by him in 
parganali Karhal for the year 1845-46, and for the year 1850-51, when his re¬ 
venue had reached its maximum, the average recorded rent-rate for the same 
villages for all classes of tenants was Rs. 3-10-2 per acre. As already shown, 
the estimated rental arrived at by the application of ascertained average rent- 
rates falls at Rs. 5-0-10 per acre of cultivation. The recorded rental pre¬ 
vious to assessment amounted to Rs, 1,26,673, and assessing seer and land 
held free of rent at the rates paid by tenants with a right of occupancy, a 
moderate standard when the superior character of seer land is considered, 
the assumed rental amounted to Rs. 1,37,391. The following table com¬ 
pares the incidence of the revenue actually assessed with that previously in 
force:— 




g94 MAINPUBI DISTBICT. 

: during the first period, but the forced sales were numerous and were chiefly due 
•to the pressure of the land-revenue. ISfearly all of them took place previous to 
.Mr. Unwin’s revision in 1845-46. Four estates with a cultivated area of 1,723 
t acres were bought in by Government, in default of purchasers, and were res¬ 
ted to the original owners on easy terms by Mr. Unwin. Mortgages seem to 
'have become frequent during the second period and, no doubt, paved the way 
for the foreclosures ending in private sale which marked the third period. Mr. 
McOonaghey writes Since 1857, a great and general enhancement in the 
rprofits derivable from landed property has undoubtedly taken place. The de- 
,mand for such property has become much more active, and a consequent rise in 
«the selling price has been the result. More transfers have been effected between 
1857 and the present time than during the second period, but they cannot be attri¬ 
buted to the severity of the Government demand. They have been brought 
about by the eagerness of capitalists to invest, and by a carelessness in expendi- 
fure on the part of the zaminddrs, induced by comparatively easy circumstances. 
It should be observed that temporary alienations by mortgage far exceed per¬ 
manent transfers by sale. Out of the 86 villages comprising the parganah no 
transfers of any description have occurred in 38; 5 villages which formerly 
changed hands have reverted to their original owners ; 7 have been wholly and 
permanently alienated. Transfers of more than 15 biswas and less than 20 biswas 
have occurred in 3 of more than 10 biswas and less than 15 biswas in 7; of more 
than 6 biswas and less than 10 biswas in 16, and of less than 5 biswas in 11. 
The percentage which the total area transferred bears to the whole is 20*91, 
against 13*49 in Alipur Patti, 35*19 in Bewar, 45*0 in Ghiror and 21*8 in 
Mainpuri.” 

Transfer Statements, 


Mode of transfer. 

Total cul¬ 
tivated 
area trans¬ 
ferred. 

Reverted 
to original 
owners. 

Area 
transfer¬ 
red more 
than once 

Totals of 
columns 3 
and 4. 

Area per¬ 
manently 
alienated. 

Percentage 
of column 
6 to total 
cultivated 
area. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Private sale, 

Acres. 

1,631 

Acres. 

Acres . 

231 

Acres. 

231 

Acres, 

1,400 

4-14 

Public do.. 

4,761 

1,723 

462 

2,186 

2,676 

7*61 

Mortgage, 

4,681 

459 

1,122 

, 1,631 

3,100 

9*16 

Total, 

11,073 

2,162 

1,816 

3,997 j 

7,076 

20-91 
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Mode of transfer. 


1840 to 1850. 

Private sale, 

Public do., 
Mortgage, 


Total, 


1851 to 1857. 

Private sale, 

Public do.^ 
Mortgage, 


Total, 


1858 to 1869-70. 

Private sale. 

Public do.. 
Mortgage, 


Total, 


1840 to 1869-70. 

Private sale, 

Public do., 
Mortgage, 


Total, 


Total culti¬ 
vated area. 

Total price 
bought. 

Average 

price. 

Beveuue. 

Tears’pur¬ 
chase of the 
revenue. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Es- a. p 

Es. 


306 

4,560 

l4 14 5 

577 

7-90 

2,203 

8,186 

3 11 5 

4,291 

1-91 

788 

3,028 

3 13 6 

2,322 

1-30 

8,297 

15,774 

4 12 7 

■""■n 

7,190 

2-19 

355 

1,493 

4 3 4 

742 

2-01 

105 

988 

9 6 6 

188 

5-25 

913 

23 555 

14 13 6 

2,866 

4*73 

1,373 

16,036 

11 10 10 

3,796 

4*22 

970 

19,059 

19 10 5 

2,673 

* 

7-13 

730 

11,037 

15 1 11 i 

i 3,922 

3-77 

2,980 

46,425 

15 9 S 

7,250 

6-40 

4,680 

76,521 

16 6 8 

12,845 

6-95 

1,631 

25,112 

15 6 4 

3,992 

6-29 

5,038 

20,211 

6 10 5 

7,401 

2-73 

4,681 

63,008 

13 7 10 

12,438 

8-06- 

9,350 

1,08,331 

11 9 4 

23,831 

4*54 


According to the census of 1872, parganah-Karhal contained 294 inhabited 

„ , sites, of which 227 had less than 200 inhabitants; 58 had 

Population. , 

between 200 and 500 ; and 8 had between 500 and IjOOOi 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Karbal itself with 
5^574: inhabitants. The settlement records show 86 separate villages having 
an average area of 961 acres^ of which 393 acres were cultivated^ and inclnding 
amongst them 314 inhabited sites, having an average area of 263 acres, of which 
107 acres were cultivated. The total population, in 187 2, numbered 46,257 
souls (19,974 females), giving 359 to the square mile, 877 to each square 
mile of cultivation, 538 to each village, and* 147 to each inhabited site. 
Classified according to religion, there were 43,718 Hindus, of whom 18,791 were 
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females; 2^530 were Musalmans, amongst whom were females; and 

there were 9 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census show 4,845 Brahmans, of whom 2,032 were females ; 
3,892 Kajputs, including 1,469 females ; 970 Baniyas (442 females); whilst 
the great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the cen¬ 
sus returns, which show a total of 34,011 souls, of whom 14,848 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujiya 
(2,437). The chief Eajput clans are the Chauhdn (3,284), Gaur (266), Bais, 
Bhadauriya, Tonwdr, Dhdkara, Kachhwdha, Rdthor, Tank, and Sombansi. The 
Baniyas belong to the Saraugi (778) and Agarwdl sub-divisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Kabdr (1,349), Kdchhi (4,073), 
Kori (1,316), Mahdjan (1,349), Ohamdr (6,898), Garariya (1,645), Dhanak 
(1,144), and Ahir (8,001) castes. Besides these, the following castes comprising 
less than one thousand members are found in this parganahLodha, Bhar- 
bhiinja, Darzi, Kumhar, Barhai, Dhobi, Teli, Hajjdm, Lohdr, Khdkrob, Nunera, 
Kdyath, Sondr, Mdli, Bairdgi, Khatfk, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bdri, Banjdra, 
Jogi, Goshain, and Ghosi. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(1,018), Sayyids (297), Pathans (706), and Mughals. The Daipuria Brahmans 
in this p&,rganah are said to have come from Parauni, near Rdpri. 

In 1840, Rajputs owned 37-79 per cent, of the villages in the parganah, 
and at the present settlement they held 23*29 per cent. ; 

Proprietors. Chauhdns, 18*98 percent.; Gaurs, 3*36 per cent. ; and 

Dhdkras, 1*05 per cent. The holdings of Brahmans have risen from 39*53 per 
cent, to 51*15 per cent., and of Baniyas from 12 8 per cent, to 14*97 per cent. 
Kayaths now hold 6*28 per cent. ; Ahirs, 2*76 per cent, ; Musalmdns, 1*17 
per cent., and Mahajans have acqilirecl 0*28 per cent. 39 villages are held 
on a zaminddrftenure, 42 on a pattiddri, and 5 on a bhdyachdra tenure. 46 
villages are held by non-resident proprietors, 20 by cultivating proprietors, 
and the remainder by a mixed proprietary body. Of the 1,218 proprietors 
recorded at settlement, 843 cultivate a portion of their shares as seer, viz,, 75 
in zaminddri villages, out of a total of 147; 707 in pdttiddri villages, out of 
a total of 976, and 61 in bhdyachdra villages, out of a total of 90. The aver¬ 
age area held by each proprietor throughout the whole parganah is 68 acres, of 
which 28 acres are cultivated. In 1840, the greater portion of the parganah 
was held by Lahria J^rahmans, and there was little complexity of tenure or 
minute sub-division of the area. These Brahmans are still the most important 
members of the proprietary body and still hold half of the villages as heredi¬ 
tary zamiuddrs of Karhal. They are good managers and are not so improvi¬ 
dent as the surrounding Rajput clans, a good portion of whose possessions they 
have been able to annex. Chaudhri Raghubar Singh of Karhal now repre¬ 
sents this family. Amongst the Ohauhdns, the Thakurdin of Sdmdn owns one 
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village and the Raja of Partabner owns three. Ganrs now possess onij six 
villages where once they held nearly all, Dhakras, who formerly owned almost 
the entire south-eastern comer of the old parganah of San], have, owing to 
their lawlessness, lost nearly every village that they possessed, and are now 
confined to Nasirpur. Jaganndth Parshad, Agarw41a Baniya of Famkhabad, 
owns five villages, and six entire villages and portions of five others are held 
by Saraugi Baniyas, descendants of the hereditary kamiagoes of the parga¬ 
nah, The Kanungoi Kayath family of Dondwa and the Kayaths of Rajpur 
own three villages, and the Kayaths of Talgram, in the Farakhabad district, 
own two villages. Other Kayaths hold shares in five villages, Ahirs hold two 
villages, and the small revenue-free village of Dankarpur is owned by a Musal- 
man female. 

According to the settlement records, Ahira (19,12) held 9,925 acr^ of the 

cultivated area, or 29*41 per cent,, durinor the year of 
CnltiTatow, -r ? » ^ 

measurement; Brahmans (1,927) held 6,447 acres, or 
19*10 per cent.; Rajputs (1,516) held 5,756 acres, or 17*05 per cent.; Elachhis 
(778) held3,283 acres, or 9*73 per cent.; Chamars (917) held 2,662 acres, 
or 7*89 per cent., and the remaining 5,677 acres, or 16*82 per cent, of the cul¬ 
tivated area, were held by various castes. The following statement shows the 
distribution of the cultivated area amongst the various classes of cultivators, 
the average area held by each class, and the average rent paid by them 

Cultivating etatisdcs. 


CuMvated area 


(1.) Seer, 

(2.) Held by tenants with right 
of ofcnpancy, 

(S.) Held by tenauta-at-will, ... 
(4.) Zammdars' mudfiy 
(5.) Cultivated gardens and fal¬ 
low at attestation^ ••• 


•Srt af 

Ph Oh 


Ijl 

S « fli 

l|2i 

■§ O 


Acres. Ks. Rs. a. p. Acres. 
4,540 I3,4S0 2 15 4 4*39 

19,900 88,C2S 4 6 9 3*88 

7,817 31,431 4 8 4 4 29 

1.252 150 0 in *82 


Total (2)+(3), 


33,760 1,33,039 3 15 


27,717 1,19,459 14 5 0 
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Batdi, or rent paid by division of produce, is practically unknown in this 
parganab. Omitting the seer and land held free of revenue, the average hold¬ 
ing'’ for each tenant is 4-13 acres, an area quite sufficient for the support of 
a family. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. xtislQ adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 89 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, an i the like; 1,643 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 913 in commerce,, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men,- 
animals, or goods ; 9,814 in agricultural operations ; 1,831 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,056 ]> 0 rsons returned as 
labourers, and 278 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula¬ 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,768 as landholders,' 
24,554 as cultivators, and 19,935 as engaged in occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, 
show 407 males as able to read and write out of a total male population num^ 
boring 26,283 souls. Karhal was a tappa of the old Akbari pargainih of 
Havdi Et4wa, which formed the head of a dasttir. Before 1840 it received fourteen 
villages from Dehli-J4khaa, and in 1860-61 nineteen villages were received 
from Sauj, two of which, Madhan and Sarauliya, have since been transferred 
to Mainpuri. 

Karhal, a tahsil of the Mainpuri district, comprises the pargauahs of 
Karhal and Barndhal. The total area, according to the census of 1872, contains 
221 square miles and 232 acres, of which 110 square miles and 477 acres are 
cultivated. . The area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 221 
square miles and 84 acres, of which 110 square miles and 371 acres are culti¬ 
vated, 34 square miles and 168 acres are cult arable, and 76 square miles and 
185 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 
1^57,314 (or with cesses Rs. 1,73,074 , falling at Re. 1-1-9 on the total area, 
Re. 1-1-9 on the entire cultivable area, and Rs. 2-3-6 on the cultivated area. 
The population numbered 88,850 souls (38,591 females), giving 402 souls to 
the square mile, distributed amongst 544 villages. The same statistics show 
192 persons blind, 12 lepers, 19 deaf and dumb, 5 idiots, and 11 insane 
persons in the tahsil. All details will be found under the parganah notices. 

KARraiGANJ, a village of parganah Kurdoli in the Mainpuri district, is distant 
6 miles from Mainpuri to the north.^ The population, in 1872, numbered 847 
souls. Karimganj is a poor village on the high road from Mainpuri to Kurdoli, 

^Trom notes by Mr. Denniston. 
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but it was oncse a imich more Botable place. The adjoining khera is now aban- 
donedj and this was once the centre of a considerable town. The khera stands 
on the west of the road, with a long lake curving around it and approaching it 
on its w'est side. The town does not seem to have stretched veiy far on this 
side. But on the east side, where the high road runs, it must have been an 
imposing place of some thousands of inhabitants measuring perhaps a mile 
round. There was an inner bazar reaching nearly to the road and a ganj or 
market outside. There are very few remains of the old town. On the road 
is the fragment of a gateway, and on the ground beyond the road there are signs 
of another gateway. There are appearances of brick houses everywhere. 

A very large town of raud houses seems to have been a much less common 
thing formerly than now. There is a broken image near the road. Some other 
fragments that were found here have been removed. On the top of a Mera stand 
some remains of the fort which once belonged to Khan Bahidur Kh^o, a noted 
man of his time, who lived about a century ago. This large and spreading khera 
seems older than Khin Bahadur’s time. The fort, built round a courtyard, 
seems to have been an ample but not unusually large one. The place where 
the well was and the elephants stood is still pointed out. Something is vaguely 
said about Khan Bahadur Khiin breaking up the middle of the town to build 
the fort. After his death none of his family seem to have stayed in this 
place, and the absence of any powerful head would be euough to destroy 
the prosperity of a town in former days. The city of Mainpiiri w^as at the 
same time a serious rival. Indeed, it is said in Mainpuri itself that ELhan 
Bahadur helped the Baja of his time, with whom he was on friendly terms, 
to enlarge that town. His name is known all over these parts : in Khasganj 
and Aliganj of the Eta district, here in Mainpuri and in [Nabigaiij. He is 
said to have fought with some Mughals while out hunting, and being struck by 
a ball fled to Aliganj on his elephant and there died. 

Karra, a village in the Karhal parganah of the Mainpuri district, is distant 
16 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 382. There is a police- 
station here and a post-office. 

Katena Harsa, a large village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 63 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 
1,677 souls. This village belonged to the Kirars of Labhaua, but on the sale of 
that estate, the Kumariya Athirs, who were the old zaminddrs, were allowed to take 
possession on paying up their share of the arrears. Nearly all the cultivators 
are Ahirs. 

Kesri, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, is distant 
38 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 1,093. The zamin- 
ddrs are Kirdr Thikurs and one Baniya, and the cultivators are chiefly Kirars, 
the proprietors themselves or their relatives. 

a65 
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KhercArh or Khairagarh, a village in parganah Mustafabad of the Main- 
puri district^ is distant 42 miles from Mainpnri. It is the Khairnagar of the 
old maps to the north of the Sarsa nadi near Jaraula, and had, in 1872, a popu¬ 
lation numbering 1,631 souls. There is an old fort of the Chauh^ns here, and a 
still older one said to have been built by Raja Sanman. The carpentry of 
Khergarh is noted in the district, and it exports large quantities of Jiukkas or 
pipes. There is also a temple to MahMeo, and a market is held every week in 
the small bazar. The village formerly belonged to Chauban Thakurs resident 
there, but their rights have been purchased by other Ohauh&ns. 

Kishni or Kishni-Nabiganj, a parganah in tahsil Bhongaon of the Main- 
pnri district, is bounded on the north and east by the 
Physical features. Farukhabad district; on the west by parganahs Bewar 

and Bhongaon, and on the south by parganah Karhal and the Etiiwa district. 
During the year of measurement (1868-69), Kishni contained a total area amount¬ 
ing to 72,870 acres, of which 36,777 acres were cultivated (26,927 acres irri¬ 
gated), 11,732 acres were culturable (2,110 acres under groves), and 24,361 
acres were barren. The parganah comprises a long, irregular, boot-shaped tract, 
extending from the K^li river on the north to the Etawa border on the south. 
The Isan and Arind rivers and the Oawnpore branch of the Ganges canal tra¬ 
verse the parganah from west to east. It comprises two distinct tracts of country, 
differing widely from each other in soil, in natural features, and in productive 
power. The boundary line between the two is clearly marked, and runs 
about half a mile to the north of the Oawnpore branch of the Ganges canal, 
and almost parallel to it. Between this line and the 

Sandy tract. 

Kali to the extreme north, the soil is mainly sand 
with little usar and scanty irrigation, while to the south of the line the 
soil is almost pure loam, with immense usar plains and splendid natural re¬ 
servoirs of water, and every possible facility for irrigation. The northern 
tract resembles Bewar and the adjacent sandy portions of Bhongaon, while the 
southern tract resembles Karhal. The northern or hli'dr tract naturally divides 
into several belts running parallel to each other from west to east. First comes 
the Kali tardi, similar in every respect to the tardi of Bewar; next follows a 
range of sandy ridges almost devoid of irrigation; then the level bhur tract cor¬ 
responding to that of Bewar, and having fair well capabilities and adapted to 
most kinds of crops. Next comes the water-shed between the Kali and Isan, 


Sandy tract. 


where xisar and jhils begin to appear and the soil becomes firmer, but is under¬ 
lain by a stratum of red sand, called kahsa. After passing the water-shed, another 
strip of level bkdr is met with, followed by a line of drifting sand-banks along 
the left bank of the Isan, then the Isan tardi^ a second line of sand-banks on the 
right bank, another strip of level bhdr^ and last of all, a well-marked belt of 
piliyd or light loam, which forms the southern boundary of the bMr tract, - 
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Tlie soiitliem or ddmat tract is almost entirely loam mingled with 

^ nmr. Water is available from the spring level, and 

Iioamy tract. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the sub-stratum is good. The jhils are large, and 

that of S4m4n; in the south-western comer of the parganah, is the largest 
in til© district. The Cawnpore branch of the canal waters the villages to 
the south of the Isan and north of the Arind, and the Etawa branch irrigates 
those lying to the south of the latter river, and the villages untouched by either 
possess such natural facilities in wells and jhils that little more is n^ded. To 
the north kdm prevails to a great extent, especially in the villages bordering on 
the Isan. Mr, McConaghey writes:—The cultivators brought forward as a 
reas.m for its extraordinary rankness the severity of the rainy season of 187D, 
but also stated that its period for spreading over the land had arrived. The 
last period, remarkably enough, coincided with that betw^n Mr. Edmonstone’s 
settlement/ and Mr. Unwm’s revision. My experience is that Mm almo^ en¬ 
tirely disappears under constant weeding and close cultivation, but will crop up 
again rapidly if the land is neglected or carelessly tilled for any length of time. 
Good cultivators root it up before sowing the rahi seed, and collect it in heaps to 
burn it and make manure from the ashes.” The tardi land of the Isan, though 
light, is fair, and produces average rahi crops. It is inferior to that of the K41i, 
and is more subject to inundation, and occasionally produces reh. The fardi of 
the Arind is inferior to both, and is scanty and sandy, while the uplands, to a short 
distance on each side, afford only a red, sandy loam of little value. Omitting 
the 28 villages of the Laigaon taluka, the ddmat villages are exceptionally 
large, averaging 2,078 acres each in area. ^^The parent villages from 
which they derive their names are veiy anment, and are nearly all built on, or 
adjoining to, large kheras or mounds. They are densely populated, and are 
surrounded by extensive and splendid home-lands, the fertilisation of which has 
been the result of ages.” Communications are imperfect towards the centre 
and south-east of the parganah, and bazars are held only in Saman and Tariya. 

The following statement compares the areas of the past and present settle¬ 
ments : — 


0 

0 

0 

Si 

Ph 

Barren. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

217 

33,2S6 

... 

24,361 


Present ditto, 


iPor Mr. Edmonstone’s description of tlie parganah and report, see jSet. Rep., II., 157. 


3 

O) 0 

Gardens. | 

Irrigated, 

AcresJ 

Acres. 

Acres, 

t 6,412 

1,159 

19,193 

.j 1,267 

2,110 

26,927 
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The great difference between barren areas, past and present, is dne te the 
greater accuracy of record adopted by Mr. MoOonaghey, by which much cul- 
turable land has been brought under its proper denomination. The figures, as 
a whole, show an increase in cultivation of 7,912 acres, or 27-42 per cent., since 
1840, and in irrigation of 7,734 acres, or 40-29 per cent. The proportion of 
irrigation to cultivation has also risen from 66-5 per cent.', in 1840, to 73-21 
per cent. The returns of the revision in 1845 show that between 1840 and 
1845 the cultivation in the villages, the revenue of which was then revised by 
Mr. Unwin, had fallen by 15-49 per cent., so that between 1845 and 1870 the 
increase in cultivation has been quite 47 per cent. This estimate is further 
borne out by an examination of the records of S3 selected villages for the years 
1845-46 to 1849-50, which give an average of 26,356 acres cultivated, against 
a cultivated area of 25,614 acres in 1840, and of 33,334 acres in 1870. The 
last, therefore, shows an increase of47-36 per cent, over the cultivation of 1845, 
12-54 per cent, over that of 1849-50, and 26-47 per cent, over the average of 
the five years previous to 1840. Mr. McOonaghey made tho existing settlement, 
and adhering to the broad divisions of a Mmat or southern, and a IMr or 
northern tract, adopted for the former the classification of soils he had made for 
Karhal {q. o.), and for the latter those he had made for Bewar (g. ■».) In the 
tardia of the latter tract some minor variations were adopted, but generally the 
rates differ but little from those of Bewar. The following statement shows the 
soil areas of each tract, the average rent-rates, and the value assigned to each 
class of soil for the purposes of assessment. 

Bk£r villages. | Ddmat villages. 


Soil* 

j Area in acres. 

Kate 

per 

acre. 

Assumed ren¬ 
tal. 

Soil* 

cn 

0 

O 

G 

i 

JH 

Rate 

per 

acre. 

a 

V 

ra 

a> 

< 



Re 

. a. 

P- 

Rs- 



Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Ra¬ 

Home circle 1 st, ... 

1,782 

7 

0 

4 

12,616 

Irrigated home circle 






Ditto 2 ud, 

1,474 

6 

4 

3 

7,764 

1 st, *.* 

4,436 

8 

12 

6 

se ,060 

Irrigated bhUr 1 st,.,, 

2,265 

3 

8 

2 

7,954 

Ditto ditto 2 nd ... 

2,586 

7 

0 

4 

18,16*4 

Ditto ditto 2 nd, 

1,484 

2 

10 

2 

3,909 

Dry home circle, ... 

65 

5 

4 

3 

342 

Dry ditto 1 st. 

2,120 

2 

3 

1 

4.664 

Irrigated barha-^umat 






Ditto ditto 2 nd, ... 

1,194 

1 

12 

1 

2,096 

1 st, ... 

4,360 

4 

13 

3 

21,064 

Ditto ditto 3rd, ,,, 

2,061 

0 

14 

1 

1,809 

Ditto ditto 2 nd, r.. 

2,6371 

3 

8 

2 

9,260 

Kali 1 st, ... 

99 

5 

4 

3 

6*22 

Ditto ditto bhUfy 

1691 

3 

8 

2 

594 

Ditto 2nd, 

152 

3 

8 

2 

636 

Dry barha-rlumat^ ... 

},81l 

2 

.3 

1 

3,976 

Isan tatdi wet, 

6J6 

2 

10 

2 

1,754 

Ditto ditto 6/niir, ... 

10 

2 

3 

1 

21 

Ditto dry, 

395 

2 

3 

1 

867 

Tarai 1 st, 

282 

6 

4 

3 

1 485 

Tardi 1 st, ... 

81 

5 

4 

3 

426 

Ditto 2 nd, 

1,711 3 

8 

2 

6,010 

Ditto 2 iid, 

1.U7 

1 2 

10 

2 

3,048 

Ditto 3rd, 

962 

3 

1 

2 

2,958 

Maty dr and hhdr 






1 Drj; tardi and matydr^ 

1,473 

2 

3 

J 

3,234 

tardi, 

374 

, 1 

12 

! 

1 656 

Irrigated Arind tardi<, 

69-t 

3 

1 

2 

X,h27 







Dry ditto ditto, 
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2 

3 

1 

741 

Total, ... 

15,304 

3 

2 

9 

48,5 U 

Total, ... 

21,484 

6 

1 

1 

1,08,6-15 
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Piscal history. 


During the year of measurement, kkarif crops occupied 50-99 per cent, of 
the total cultivated area, and amongst them, pdr covered 19*21 per cent.; Mjra, 
8*14 per cent.; moth^ 2*49 per cent.; maize, 6*23 per cent. ; cotton, 4*47 per 
cent.; sugar-cane, 3*98 per cent., and indigo, 1*97 per cent, of the total area 
under the plough. In the rabi^ wheat covered 1641 per cent. ; barley, 12*14 
per cent.; gajdi and bejhar, 12'36 per cent.; opium, 1*53 per cent., and gram, 
1*69 per cent, of the total cultivated area. Nine per cent, of the total cniti- 
vater! area was under double crops (dofasli) during the year of measurement 
(1868-69). 

During the first two settlements, the whole of the parganah as then consti¬ 
tuted was settled for a lump sum with Udai Chand of 
Bishangarh at a revenue of Rs. 54,754. The greater 
portion of the villages was settled with the village land-holders, at the third 
settlement in 1808, and for the remainder, Ddai Chaud was allowed to engage 
as mustijir or farmer. The revenue would appear to have risen as high as 
Es. 70,000. The fourth settlement was made in 1812-13, and the arrangements 
of the previous settlement were adhered to. The term was originally fixed for 
five years, but with some slight alterations and additions continued in force 
until 1840. The average revenue for five years of the villages comprising the 
old parganah in 1840 was Es. 71,049. The five villages received from Fa- 
riikhahad since 1840 were assessed in that district in 1836, by Mr. Robinson. 
The result of the tw*o assessments was a revenue of Rs. 79,695, or Rs. 878 in 
excess of the last year of the expired settlement. The revision in 1845-46 gave 
a reduction in 63 villages out of the 87 comprising the parganah. Starting with 
a revenue of Rs. 60,381 in 1845-46, the maximum was reached in 1850-51 at 
Es. 69,984, giving an initial abatement of Rs. 19,314 and a permanent reduc¬ 
tion of Es. 9,711 in the demand. Some reduction was undoubtedly necessary 
to enable the zaraind^rs to tide over the difficulties consequent on the famine 
of 1837-38, but it may well be doubted whether the actual distress demanded 
a sacrifice of one-seventh of a revenue which had been paid for quarter of a 
century preceding, the revision by Messrs. Unwin and Wynyard. It is not 
improbable that the character of the landholders for turbulence and recusancy 
had much to do with this unwonted liberality. Mr. Edmonstone, in 1840, 
writes of them :—The proprietary body in this parganah is composed, almost 
exclusively, of Thakurs, and the same embarrassment and difficulty in realiz¬ 
ing the dues of the State is invariably experienced as I have described to be 
the case in Ghiror and Sauj ; but in this quarter there is this additional ob¬ 
stacle, that there are few of the zamindars who Lave not the worst possible 
character—in short, who are not themselves dakaits or abettors of, and con- 
nivers at, the commission of dakaity within the limits of their property: 
they are indolent cultivators, unskilful in the management of their 
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estates, and singularly irregular and backward in the payment of re¬ 
venue. In a fiscal point of veiw, the result of my revision is favour¬ 
able; after considering with attention the past history of this parganah, 
generally and particularly, after personally visiting every village com¬ 
prised in it, and viewing myself the fertility of one and the nakedness 
of the other tract, and after giving proper weight to the character of the pro¬ 
prietary body and its influence on the balance sheet, I have arrived at the conclu- 
s'on that the present demand might remain nearly unaltered without injury to its 
future welfare or injustice to Grovernment: the reductions, which the nature and 
condition of the villages, in the northern division, rendered it advisable to 
concede in that quarter, being counterbalanced by the increase, which the 
unusual fertility and low rate of assessment in many estates, included in the 
southern quarter of tlie parganah, made available and justifiable. Such has 
been, with a very small discrepancy, the issue of my proceedings, and 1 am 
able to congratulate myself on the acceptance of all iny [)roposcd assessments 
without murmur or objections in the course of a few hours. No case of recu¬ 
sancy occurred in this parganah.’’ Mr. McCouaghey writes:—revision 
conducted with such a liberal spirit as that completed by Messrs. Unwin and 
Wynyard coiild not fail of success. The subsequent general prosperity of the 
proprietary and cultivating bodies, the improvement in and the extension of 
cultivation, the facility wfith which the revenue was collected, the comparatively 
few alienations of property in the period preceding the mutiny, and the high 
prices which were realized when transfers ivere effected, all bear strong testi¬ 
mony to the great moderation displayed by the revising officers,” 

The existing settlement was made by Mr. M. A. McOonaghey, who, as 
already seen, assumed an average all round rent-rate of Ks. 5-1-1 per acre 
for the tract and of Rs. 3-2-9 per acre for the tract, ^?iving an 

rental assets amounting to Rs. 1,57,125. Mr. Edmonstono’s assumed 
rent-rate for the whole parganah, in 1840, was Rs. 3-12-3, against the ])resent 
assumed rent-rate of Rs. 4-4-6, which gives an increase of 13*63 per cent, in the 
rate. Prior to assessment, the recorded rental of the entire parganah amounted 
to Rs. 1,18,992, or corrected for under-rented land at occupancy rates and for 
land held on division of produce at cash rates, to Rs. 1,34,230. The compara¬ 
tive statistics of the past and present revenue were as follows :— 
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This gives an increas in pnre revenue of^Rs. 8,536, or 12*34 per cent., 
and in revenue plus cesses of Rs. 13,280, or 18*39 per cent. Between 
January, 1872, when the assessments were deckrexl, and 1874, the recorded 
rental tad risen to Rs. 1,20,971, or corrected for nnder-rented land, to 
Rs. 13,221. 

The annexed statement shows the transfers that have taken place during the 
^ ^ currency of the past settlement and the prices fetched 

at auction and private sales and the value assumed in 
mortgage transactions during three periods. The alienations during the first 
period were chiefly in the form of mortgages, most of which were redeemed 
after the relief occasioned by the revision in 1845 had begun to be felt. Out of 
the 2,163 acres mortgaged in the second period, 1,500 acres were redeemed 
shortly afterwards, After the mutiny,” writes Mr. McConaghey, alienations 
became much more frequent, but they certainly cannot be attrihated to the 
severity of the Government demand. Here, as elsewhere, the extravagance of 
the zamind^rs, the greater facilities presented for raising money on landed 
property, the largely enhanced market value of such property, the abundance 
of capital, the security of investment, and the increasing desire of the monied 
classes to become possessed of land, have had the usual effect. Excluding land 
which has either reverted to the original proprietors or has changed hands more 
than once, the total area alienated by all kinds of transfers within the last thirty 
years has been 22*36 per cent, of the cultivated area. No transfers have 
occurred in 30 villages, nine villages have been wholly and permanently 
alienated, whilst transfers of more or less extent have taken place in the 
remainder.” 


Transfer statements. 


Mode of transfer. 
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Mode of transfer. 

Total 

cultivated 

area. 

Tot il price 
bought. 

Average 

price. 

Revenue. 

Years’ 
purchase 
of the 
revenue. 

1840 to 1850. 

Private sale, 

Public do.,... 

Mortgage, ... 

Total 

Private sale, 

Public do,.,. 

Mortgage, ... ' 

Total, 

Private sale, ... 

Public do.,... 

Mortgage, ... 

Total, 

Private sale, 

Public do.,,.. 

Mortgage, ... 

Total, 

Acres. 
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Rs. 

7,411 
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18,516 
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7 11 3 

6,483 

3.22 

2,618 

492 

1,818 

46,467 

6,010 

26,768 

18 0 11 
10 3 0 

14 11 7 

4,702 

1,033 

3,374 

9*67 

4*85 

7*93 

4.828 

77,246 

16 0 0 

9,109 

8*48 

8,766 

1,537 

6,309 

66,183 

10,937 

61,384 

14 14 6 

7 1 10 

9 11 8 

7,229 

2,735 

13,325 

7.77 

4.00 

4*61 

11,612 

1,28,454 

11 1 0 

23,289 

5.52 


According to the census of ld72, parganah Kishni-Nabiganj contained 
309 inhabited sites, of which 239 had less than 200 
PopTjlation, inhabitants ; 51 had between 200 and 500; 16 had be¬ 

tween 500 and 1,000; and 3 liad between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement records 
show 87 separate villages (8 uninhabited), having an average area of 837 acres 
(423 cultivated) and an average population of 560 souls ; they also record 
336 inhabited sites, having an average area of 217 acres (110 cultivated) and 
an average population of 145. In 1840 there were 216 inhabited sites with an 
average cultivated area of 133 acres each. The total population, in 1872, 
numbered 48,557 souls (21,541 females), giving 426 to the total square mile 
and 908 to the square mile of cultivation. Classified according to religion, 
there were 46,943 Hindus, of whom 20,806 were females ; 1,614 were Musal- 
mans, amongst whom 735 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,008 Brahmans, of whom 
2,142 were females; 4,794 Eajputs, including 2,012 females; 1,019 Baniyas 
(477 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in ^^the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 36,122 souls, of whom 
36,175 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this par- 
ganah is the Kanaujiya (4,638). The chief Rajput clans are the Chauh^n 
(2,245J, Bais (515), Dbdkra (307), Tanw4r (240), Ehadauriya, Gaur, Kachh- 
waha, Edthor, Bdchhal, Sengar, Gahlot, and Jaisw4r. The Baniyas belong 
to the Agarwal (184), Saraugi, Golari, Awadhiya, and Ajudhiab&si sub-divisions. 
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The most nmnerons amongst the other castes aretheKah^ (1,775), K4chhi 
< 85311 ), Kori (lj690)y Mahajan (IjSBG), Chamar (TjSlT), Dhanak (1,092), 
Ahir (3,125), and Ghosi (1,568). Besides these, the following castes, compris¬ 
ing less than one ihonsand members, are found in this parganah :—Lodha, 
Bharbhunja, Darzi, Gararija, Kumhar, Barliai, Dhobi, Teli, Bajjam, LoMr, 
Kb^krob, Nunera, Kayath, Son^r, Mali, Bairagi, Kbatik, Bahelija, Kat, Tam- 
oli, Bari, Jogi, and Goshain, The Musalmans are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (615), Pathans (555), Sayyids and Mughals. 

The following statement compares the percentage of the total number 
of villages held by each caste in 1840 with the total 

Proprietors. 

recorded at the present settlement 


C^te. 

Percentage 
of total 
Tillages in 

Caste. 

Percentage 
of teta! 
villages in 

Caste. 

Percentage 
of total 
vill^res m 

1840. 

1570. 

1840. 

1870. 

IS40. 

1870, 

Chatihan, 

44-25 

49*73 

Rsthor, 


0 29 

Lodha, 

1-27 

0*96 

... 

5*17 

5 17 

Gautam, 

... 

0*23 

Mahajan, ... 

0-76 

0 44 

Bais, 

9*20 

4*€0 

Baehhal, ... 

!*.5 


Darzi, 

... 

0*03 

Iliiakra, ... 

4-60 

4*43 

Brahman, ... 

16 4S 

19-67 

Chamar, ... 

154 

»•> 

Jaiswar, 

3-45 

1*92 

Ahir, 

4*f9 

3*58 

Baniya. 

.... 

0*26 

Kont, 

2*30 

1*72 

Kayath, 

2*30 

3*4 S 

MusalraaHi ... 

' 

0*67 

Gaur, 

1-J5 

1*15 

Kachhi, 

1-S9 

1*24 

Eurasian, 

, ••• i 

1 0 43 


Chauhdns and Brahmans have added to their possessions, and now, as of old, 
form the majority of the proprietary body. The Chauhans are principally 
members of the Maiiipnri branch of the family. Up to 1840, the titular head 
of the clan, the Baja of Mainpnri, held the Laigaon talnka and Gulariyapur 
estate. The' taluka was broken up, by Mr. Edmonstone, into twenty-eight 
small villages, of which all but one were settled with the resident mukaddams 
OF head-men (then called thikadars), and a due known as maliMna was 
awarded to the Raja. These mukaddams were of various castes, but, strange 
to say, none of them belong to the chief proprietary body in the parganah. 
The majority were Brahmans, Bais Th-i-kurs, and Ahirs, whilst K^chhis, Lodhas, 
and even Chamars had proprietary rights in the soil conferred on them. The 
management of Gulariyapur was iu a similar manner taken from the Raja 
and given to Baehhal Thakurs. They have succeeded in permanently alienat¬ 
ing nearly the whole of the estate and are at present entirely out of possession. 
In addition to the Raja of Mainpnri there are three other large proprietors. 
The Thdkurain of Sam^n possesses the two large estates of Sam4n and Baset, 
Chaudhri Jai Chand of Binsiya holds SJ villages, and the Raja of Tirwa 4|-. 
The latter is the only Baghela zamindar. With these exceptions the remainder 
of the landholders are petty zamind4rs, few or none of whom can claim to be 
sole owners of an entire village.” Of the 87 villages comprised in the parganah, 
34 are held on a zamindari tenure and 53 are pattidari. There were 1,83^ 
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starer's recorded at^ettlementj giving on an average 39 acres to eaoli proprietor^ 
of which 20 acres were under cultivation. Of the total number of proprietors^ 
1,087 cultivated a portion of their estates or were holders of seer and 752 had 
nothing to do wdth the actual cultivation of their estates. In the zaininddii 
villages, there were 77 cultivating proprietors and 8*5^ non-'Cultivating proprie¬ 
tors, owning between them 10,458 acres, and in the pattiddri villages there 
were 1,010 cultivating and 637 non-cultivating proprietors, owning between 
them 26,319 acres. 26 villages were held by resident proprietors and 42 by 
non-resident proprietors. Of the remaining 19 villages possessed by a mixed 
proprietary body, 10^ villages were managed by tbo resident portion of the 
proprietary body and 8^ villages were managed by tbe non-resident portion. 

During the year of measurement and preparation of the records Eajputs 
(1,879) held 9,281 acres of the cultivated area, or 25*88 
Cultivator®. ^ Kdchhis (1,523) held 6,619’ acres, or 18*09 

per cent.; Ahfrs (1,026), 5,675 acres, or 15*51 percent.; Brahmans (1,706), 5,378 
acres, or 14*7 per cent. ; Cbamdrs (1,0'38), 3,906 acres, or 10*68 per cent., and 
Garariyas (325), 1,265 acres, or3'46per cent. The remaining 4,453 acres of the 
cultivated area were tilled by Lodhas, Kahars, Kdyaths, &c. ’ The following 
statement shows the distribution of the cultivated area amongst each class of 
tenants, their rent, and the proportion of the area held by each of them to the 
total cultitated area ::— 

Culiwatwg statistics* 



(1.) Seer, 

(2.) Held with 

rights of occupancy, 
(3.) Held by tenants-at- 
will, 

(4,) Zamindfirs' mudfl,.., 
(S.) Cultivated gardens 
and fallow at attes¬ 
tation. 


Acres. Acres. 


S54 7,771 
... 1,05& 


Hs, Bs. a. p. Acres. 
14,169' 2 5 3 6,597 


34a j 0,658 78,860 8 13 1 4,169 5711 


25,852 3 5 3 3,871 

929 0 14 0 901 


23 0 I 9 


9,580 1,002 36,776 1,19,833 3 6 7 3,839 lOOOO 


Total Ca)+(»;, 7,822 1,002 28,499 1,04,712 
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100 occnpancj tenants and* 197 tenants-at-wiU paid rent in kind and cnltiyated 
between them 1,002 acres. 

The occmpations of the people are shown in the statistics"’collected at the 

eensns of 1872. From these it appearsl that of the 

Occap&tions. . , 

male adult population (not less than fitter years of age), 

187 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
ptiests, doctors, and the like ; 1,197 in domestio service, as personal iservants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, kc.; 780 in commerce, in hujing, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goodsj 11,299 in agricultural operations; 1,965 in indnstrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,409 persons returned as labourers and 
190 as of no specified occupation. Taking tiie total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, tiie same returns give 2,185 as landholders, 29,84^ as ctdtivators, 
and 17,024 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, whicli are confessedly imperfect, show 498 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 27,016 souls. 
Both Kishni and Nabiganj formed portions of parganah Bhongaon in the 
reign of Akbar, and were separated from it during the last century, when 
the talukadars of Binsiya obtained a footing in the parganah. For some 
reasons, S’abiganj came to be held separate ficra Kishni and continued 
to have a separate name and record in the revenue accounts up to the cession. 
During the two first settlements, the united parganahs were included in one 
engagement, in the name of Udaichand, for Rs. 54,754, and were calledthe taluka 
of Raja Udaichand. In 1808, Mr Bateon separated the vilkges of Kahiganj in 
which the Raja could have no rights, and settled them with the local proprietors, 
and the remainder with the Raja as farmer. The Raja’s rights to these latter 
villages were subsequently disallowed in a great part, and in 1840, Mr. 
Edmonstone complete the settlement of the rival claims to the proprietary 
right in the whole parganah. The united parganahs have ever since h^a 
known as Kishni-Kabiganj, or more commonly Kishni. Sin<^ 1840, three 
villages have been transferred to Be war and five villages (Deoraniya, Dhakroi, 
Janaura, Kumhaul, and Uncha Islamabad) have been received firom 
Farukhabad. 

KlSED^r, a fair-sixed village in parganah Kishni-Kabiganj of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 22 miles from Mainpuri, on the Etawa and Farukhabad road, 
and 24 miles from the Etawa railway-station. The population, in 1872, 
numbered 945 souls. Kisbni possesses a police-station, post-office, and a 
market twice a week. The village area includes fourteen inhabited sites. The 
zamind&rs are Rajputs and the cultivators are chiefly Rajputs, Brahmans, Kdeh- 
tis, Alur s, and Chamars. There is a fair-sized jhfl here known as the Jor. 
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KtJEA'OLl, the cliief town of tke parganah of the same name in the Maiii- 
pnri district, is distant 14 miles from Mainpuri.^ The population, in 1872, waa 
4,071, of whom 1,059 were Muhammadans and the remainder were Brahmans, 
Baniyas, Mahajans, Kayaths, Kdchhis, and Chamdrs. Kurdoli stands on 
the high road from Mainpuri to Eta near the northern extremity of the district. 
The town is an open and well built though- small one, with some very good 
houses belonging to men of the classes which are always most conspicuous in 
towns—^ servants (Government or otherwise), traders, or money-lenders with 
land possessions.’ It is a new place, its rise appearing to have been contem¬ 
poraneous with the rise of the Kurdoli family to their present position and rank. 
In Kurdoli we have an instance of the growth of a town aftected by 
the importance 6i the local family occurring in the present time, a circum¬ 
stance on which the prosperity of towns almost depended altogether in former 
times. At the present time there is no need of the same protection, but it is 
impossible to look at the Raja’s comparatively large surroundings in the ad¬ 
joining village, the houses of his servants, his stables and gardens, without seeing 
that even in these times the presence of a family of position must give rise to 
some of the needs which a town grows up to supply. The Raja has built a 
handsome temple with a resting-place for pilgrims attached, and is generally 
favourable to improvements in the town. Kurdoli stands on the high road 
without any neighbouring town to rival it, and a post-office, police-station, and 
tahsili school have all helped to raise its importance. The Raja is well 
known for his support of education, more especially female education, and of 
schools in the towm and parganah. There are some four mosques and nine 
Hindu temples in or about the towm. That of the Kdyath kanimgos is per¬ 
haps one of the oldest, and it is said to be only a hundred years old. The 
Satia” oculists have a considerable local reputation. There are three or four 
families of them, and they profess to have a practice extending to a hundred 
miles off. They treat nothing but cataract, using a minute dagger-shaped 
lancet to prick with, and a blunt one like a bodkin to press out the discharge 
from the puncture. They go for their instruments to the Sikligar PathAns of 
the place. A good many of the boxes and clogs inlaid with wire-w'ork which 
are well known in the district are made here.” Act XX. of 1856 (the Ohauki- 
dari Act) is in force and in 1873-74 supported a village police numbering 13 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 648. The cost is defrayed from a 
house-tax which in 1873-74 yielded a revenue of Es. 981, or Re. 0-2-9 per 
head of the population and Re. 0-14-4 per house assessed (1,073). The 
expenditure during the same year was Rs. 974 from the income, besides 
Rs- 18, balance of the previous year. There were 1,989 houses in the 
town. 


^ R'rdm a note by Mr. Denniston. 
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KiTEAdLi, a parganah of the Mainpuri tahsil of the Mainpnri district, is 
bounded on the north by parganahs Sonhdr, Barna, and Azamnagar of the Eta 
district; on the west by parganah Eta-Sakit of the Eta district; on the south 
by parganahs Ghiror and Mainpuri, and on the east by parganah Bhongaon, 
The total area according to the settlement records of the year of measurement 
(1867-68) then comprised 48^947 acres, of which 28,941 acres were cultivated 
(15,549 irrigated), 4,738 acres were cultarable (457 under groves), and 
15,268 acres were barren and unculturable. 

The Kali nadi flows along the northern boundary of the parganah in an 

Physical features easterly conrse, and the K4knadiya, entering the par¬ 

ganah to the south at Nandpur Wailamai, cuts off 
eleven villages between it and the Isan. The Kali runs through a belt of low 
alluvial soil of vaiying breadth, well marked off from the uplands, on either 
side, by a high sandy ridge. The river sometimes takes a course midway be¬ 
tween th^ ridges, but more commonly flows close to either bank and throws 
the whole of its hhadir to one side or the other. The stream of the Kali is 
perennial and affords a certain amount of irrigation to the lowland area in 
seasons of drought The Eaknadiya dries up soon after the rains cease. It 
has a very limited khddify and, except where the stream spreads out in time of 
flood, and the ctirrent is therefore, slower, the soil is poor and unfertile. 
"Water for the early rohi crops is obtained by throwing embankments across 
the stream at suitable points. There are four considerable lakes or jhils in the 
parganah, those at Easemar, Panwa, Barkhera, and Sarsa. The first contains 
water, in ordinary years, until Baisakh; but, in 1868, it ran dry in October. 
Both the Rasemar and Panwa jhils are connected by a drain with the Eikna- 
diya. All these jbik possess more or less alluvial soil which differs from that 
along the banks of the rivers fay having the upper strata harder and more clayey; 
along the rivers, the surface soil, even when subject to the action of the sun, is 
as a rule friable and easily worked. The allu^^ial or tardi land along the Rase* 
mar jMl and in favourable places on the Kaknadiya affords fair soil for the 
growth of sugar-cane. 

There is an extensive belt of high hhdr land running along the KMi nadi 
and reaching inwards for a considerable distance, especially towards the north¬ 
west, where it averages two miles in breadth. This belt, a little to the west of 
the town of Kur4oli, is met by a similar strip of bMr which extends south¬ 
wards to the Kaknadiya, with an average breadth of about three-quarters of 
a mile. Patches of the peculiar soil known as tihifiya (page 485) occur through¬ 
out the hhdr tract, and isolated stretches of hMr are found in villages scattered 
over the entire parganah. The remainder of the area 
is made up of either level piliya or ddmat soil inter¬ 
spersed, towards the east and south-west, with large mar plains. At the recent 
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assessment the conventional classification of soils into harah ov gauhdn^manpia^ 
and harha, was adhered to with the following results as to area, assumed rates' 
and rental :— 


Soils. 

I Area in acres. 

Rate per acre. 

Assumed rental. 



Rfi. a. p. 

Bs. 

Gatihdn Ist ... 

426 

10 15 7 

4,676 

Ditto and 

1,164 

7 14 6 

9,122 

Ditto 3rd 

1,114 

6 2 4 

6,860 

Manjha wet 1st 

1,613 

5 4 3 

8,499 

Ditto 2nd 

1,106 

4 6 3 

4,860 

Ditto bhUr 

270 

3 15 2 

1.067 

Dry manjha 

341 

2 3 1 

747 

Wet barha^d'&m.at Ist... 

3,038 

3 119 

1 ',335 

Ditto 2nd,., 

2,969 

3 1 2 

9,12l| 


Soils. 

Area in acres. 

(U 

o 

1 

Assumed rental. 



Ks. a. p. 

--- 

Bs. 

Wet barha^bhdr , ... 

1,882 

2 10 2 

4,956 

Dry barha-dUmat Ist... 

1,360 

1 12 1 

2',S70 

1 ittu 2nd, 

1,600 

1 6 10 

S,13»r 

Dry barha-bhur 

8,260 

1 1 7 

9'064 

Tardi 1st, 

286 

4 13 3 

1,883 

Ditto 2nd ... 

1,648 

3 1 2 

6,066 

Ditto 3rd 

1,116 

1 12 1 

1,969 

Maiydr ... 

800 

1 1 7 

878 

Total 

28>862 

2 14 6 

84,080 


The gauMn of the above table includes in its first-class a few villages 
near the town of Kuraoli of remarkably fertile soil, in high cultivation, and 
yielding high rents. The second-class gauMn comprises the best description 
of tbe other villages, having a fair soil and good cultivators, and the third-class 
contains the remaining villages. The first-class tardi is generally close to some 
village site, is composed of good soil, and is irrigable when required ; the 
secoud-class tardi is also irrigable, but does not pay such high rates : the third- 
class is always unirrigated and comprises the dry edges and beds of I'aiii re¬ 
servoirs and the inferior alluvial soils along the Kdknadiya. The conventional 
denominations of manjha and harha have been subdivided according to the 
natural soils that they are composed of, and these again have been divided into 
irrigated and unirrigated. The rate per acre is that assumed for assesament 
purposes, and the deduced rental is found by applying these rates to the. 
soil area. 

The following statement compares the area at three different periods :— 



Total area. 

Revenue-free. 

Barren. 

CulturabJe. 

CulHvat&d^ 

O 

a 

i 

o 

cij 

rd 

1 

i 

& 

« 

Total. 

' 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

r Ic’res. 

liast settlement 

48,467 

231 

17,220 1 

flPi™ 

9,144 


13,474 

6 326 



48,604 ‘ 

23L 

16,296 

14,941 


9,691 

7,346 

17,037 

Present settlement, 

48,947 


16,268 

3,868 I 

423 

467 

15,649 

13,392 

28,941 
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There has, therefore, been an increase of 70 per cent, in the cultivation 
And of 60 per cent, in the irrigation since 1844-45. The cnltnrable waste still 
remaining is, however, of the poorest description and will allow of little far¬ 
ther extension. Wells are here the chief source of irrigation, but the extension 
of the Lower Ganges canal to the parganah must sooner or later displace them 
and raise the entire parganah to a very high level of excellence. The average 
depth from the surface at which water is found throughout the parganah is 
sixteen feet; near jhils and streams it is considerably nearer. Along the 
Kali nadi, the sub-soil in sandy villages is excellent and kuchcha wells can 
easily be dug and last for many years, but elsewhere the supply is almost 
entirely from percolation, and is so scanty that a single run exhausts it in a 
few hours. These wells are, therefore, usually worked by dkenklis and last a 
very short time, but the expense of digging new ones is small. Throughout 
the d4mat and pilir/a tracts the character of kuchcha wells improves; they 
last for two or three years and yield a more plentiful supply. Even there, 
however, the spring is often not reached and percolation must be depended on, 
and, except in the Kali tract, the aides of the wells must be protected by coils of 
twigs. Of the 2,371 kuchcha wells in existence, in 1868-69, as many as 491 were 
worked by hand. The actual area under each class of crops has already been 
given, and from it will be seen that kliarif crops covered 48*44 percent, of 
the total cultivated area during the year of measurement, and amongst them 
bcfjm occupied 15*5 per cent. ; jodr^ 13’3 ; rice, 3*56, and maize, 3*17 per cent, 
of the entire cultivation. In the rahi^ wheat covered 19*4 per cent.; barley, 
15*57; hejhar, 6*03 per cent., and gcjdij 7*83 per cent. Here were 3,904 
plonghs,7,807 head of plough-cattle, and 12,172 head of other cattle. The 
average plough area is here 7*41 acres. 

The assessments of the parganah have been as follows :—first settlement, 
Es. 31,818 ; second, Es. 31,818; third, Rs. 32,585 ; 
fourth,Rs. 32,676;fifth, Rs. 38,428;revision, Rs.27,255; 
last year of expired settlement, Rs. 32,715; and sixth or present settlemenf^ 
Es. 41,770. The fourth settlement, originally intended to last only for the five 
years 1812-13 to 1816-17, was subsequently extended, with slight variations, 
to 1839-40, the year of Mr. Edmonstone’s settlement. The demand for the 
year 1225 fasli (1817-18) was Rs. 31,906 : for 1226 was Rs. 31,683; for 
1227 was Rs. 31,935, and for 1228 to 1244(1836-37^ was Ik. 31,970. During 
this period a balance of Rs. 2,159 accrued in 1225/a«M, and of only Rs. 182 
during the remaining nineteen years. The parganah as then constituted com¬ 
prised the villages at present in it, except the three estates of Madhanli kalan 
and khurd and Mahadewa Jagatpnr. Mr, Edmonstone in his report on the 
parganah, in 1840, states that in his opinion the State demand was unduly low 
both-with reference to the revenue-rates of contiguous parganahs and the 
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extent of the cultivated and cultnrable areas, which were in no way injferior 
in natural or artificial advantages to the lands in the neighbourhood. Although 
the zaminddrs were .troublesome and unthrifty Rajputs of the Rathor clan, 
they were in very comfortable circumstances and never in arrears.. Then came 
the famine of 1837-38, regarding which Mr. Edinonstone writes^ This 
parganah has suffered more severely in its condition and calls more loudly for 
temporary relief, than any other which has come under settlement this season; 
the mere fact that two-fifths of the lands habitually under cultivation were 
abandoned is a sufficient indication of the general distress and of the fearful 
reduction of the cultivating population, which have been the consequences of 
■this famine; some villages have been impoverished to such a degree that 
no outlay of capital, nor personal attention and industry on the part of the 
proprietors, can restore them to a flourishing condition in less than two or 
three years.” 

Notwithstanding these losses, Mr, Edmonstone raised the demand from 
Es. 32,676 to Rs. 38,428, allowing, however, a deduction of Rs. 7,742, spread 
over the years 1247 to 1249 faslL The result was a complete break-down of 
the assessment. The demand for the initial year, 1839-40, was higher than 
that for the previous year, and the parganah had not time to recover itself. 
The land allowed to lie fallow, owing to the drought, was not at once brought 
under the plough as Mr. Edmonstone anticipated, and even as late as 1844-45, 
the area cultivated was less than the area recorded as under crops, in 1840, 
by 763 acres. Mr. OockvS I'evised the assessments in 1844 and found that of 
the rental of Rs. 59,415 estimated by Mr. Edmonstone, Rs. 8,644 were assumed 
assets of fallow land which had not been brought into cultivation, leaving only 
Rs. 12,343 for cesses, patwmris’ dues, and the support of the zamindars and their 
families. He began by a demand of Es. 27,255, which rose in 1850-51 to 
Rs. 32,856. Under this treatment cultivation increased from 17,037 acres in 
1844 to 24,621 acres in 1850-51, and between the latter period and 1870 the 
parganah has enjoyed even greater prosperity than in the period between 1812 
and 1837. 

In thirty-ejght villages no transfers occurred, and in ten other entire villages 
Transfers where mortgage or other temporary alienation took 

place prior to revision, the original owners have reco^ 
wered their proprety intact. Although five entire villages have changed hands, 
only in two of them have new men come into possession, and this does not appear 
to have been due to the pressure of the Grovernment demand. In the remain¬ 
ing 39 villages, shares have been alienated, in some permanently and in some 
temporarily. The following statement shows the area transferred and its value 
at different periods between 1840 and 1870:— 


'I li., Settlement Beport, 131. 
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Mode of transfer. 


1840 to 1850. 
Frlrate sale, 

Public do., ..i 
Mortgage, 


1851 <0 1857. 
Private sale, m* 
Public do., 

Mortgage, 


Cnltitated 
area trans« 
ferred. 


1 

TiJtal 

price. 

ATerage 
price per 
acre. 

I 

Revenue. 

Be. 

Bs. a. p. 

. Efc 

0,106 

5 7 10 

1,585 

18,032 

2 15 9 

' 7,569 

2,343 

2 14 8 

1,058 

26,481 1 

8 5 2 1 

10 2!2 

1 

10,381 ; 

1 

i 

7 8 2: 

1,539 • 

580 

8 6 6 j 

II4 j 

5,403 

3 4 8 j 

1,956 


Tears' pur- 
ibase of the 
reTenne* 



1858 to 1869 70. 
lE^rivate sale. 

Public do.. 

Mortgage, .i* 


8 13 6 

3 13 4 

11 4 U 


Private sale, 
Public do., 
Mortgage, 


Description of transfer. 


Prirate sale* 
Public do., 
Mor%age, 


7 14 7 7,398 « 

3 1 0 7,873 

6 10 6 6,192 ' 


G) o 

a m 

« a 

® 63 . 

^ ® "O' 

.s 5i ® 

Q OJ 

t „ 

.2 

p- in 
« ‘ 

2 

3 

Acres. 

Acres. 

5,981 

••• 

6,261 

4,308 

4,277 

2,817 

16,519 

7,125 


1,301 4,680 

6,202 I 1,059 
3,460 817 


6 t 
O'**® 

o S • 

So 2 

o “a.S 


Mr, McConaghey made tlie existing settlement of the parganah. The 

, rental assumed by Mr. Edmonstone in 1839-40, was 

New settlement. ^ 

Es. 59j415 ; that assumed by Mr, Cocks at the revi¬ 
sion in 1844-45 was Es. 40,883 i the recorded rental of the year 1867 was 
Es, 67,369, and calculating holdings of proprietors and rent-free patches at the 
rates paid by cultivators with a right of occupancy, it amounted to Es. 76,625, 
and the rental deduced from the rates proposed by Mr. McConaghey, as has 

a67 
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already been seen^ was Es. 84,080. Mr. Ediiionstone’s rent-rate on cultiva¬ 
tion was Ks. 2-13-7 ; Mr. Cocks’ rate was Es. 2-6-5, and Mr. McOonaghey's 
was Rs. 2-14-6. The new assessment was declared in September, 1870, and 
in the next four years the recorded rental rose by enhancements to Rs. 79,429, or 
valuing the under-rented holdings at the rates paid by hereditary cultivators 
and the lands held on division of produce at cash rates, to Es. 1,01,053. The 
result is that the new revenue has been easily collected, and a margin is left 
from which the demand in unfavourable years can be met:— 

Statisiica of incidence. 


Settlement. 

Revenue. 

Revenue 
Tfith cesses. 

Incidence of revenue on 

Total area. 

Assessable 

area. 

Cultivated 

area. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Expiring year of pafct,... 

82,715 

34,428 

0 10 1 

0 15 8 

t 2 1 

Present, 

41,770 

45,247 

0 13 8 

1 3 10 

1 7 I 


This table shows an increase of pure revenue of Es. 9,055, or 27'68 per 
cent., and of revenue, plus cesses, of Es. 11,519, or 33*46 per cent. 

According to the census of 1872, parganahKur^oli contained 134 inhabited 


sites, of which 77 had less than 200 inhabitants; 45 had 
Population. between 200 and 500; 11 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 
and one had between 1,000 and 2,000. The settlement records 43 show 
estates or inah41s comprising 91 distinct villages, having an average 
area of 588 acres (317 cultivated), all of which, with eleven exceptions, 
were inhabited. The entire number of inhabited sites, in 1874, was 144, giving 
an average area of 333 acres (200 cultivated) to each site. The total popula¬ 
tion, in 1872, numbered 33,961 souls (15,148 females), giving 447 to the total 
square mile and 732 to the cultivated square mile. Classified according to re¬ 
ligion, there were 32,070 Hindiia, of whom 14,250 were females and 1,891 Mosal- 
mans, amongst whom 893 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,025 Brahmans, of whom 891 
were females ; 2,105 Rajpfits, including 875 females ; 963 Baniyas (454 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the “ other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 26,977 souls, of whom 12,030 are 
females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the 
Kanaujiya (1,549). The chief Rajput clans are the Kdthor (1,039), Chauh&n 
(568), Gaur (132), Bais, and JMubansi. The Baniyas belong to the Saraugi 
(469), Agarwdl (161), and Bohxa sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst 
other castes are the Lodlia (3,203), Kahdr (1,552), Kachhi (3,634), Oham4r 
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(3,935), Dhobi (1,190), Teli (1,248), Hajjam (1>591), and Ahir (6,350). Besides 
these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand members are found 
in this parganah:—Bharbhunja, Kori, Mahajan, Darzi, Gararija, Kumhar, 
Barhai, Lobar, Dhanak, Khakrob, Nunera, Kajath, SonAr, Mali, Eairagi, 
Khaiik, Baheliya, Kat, Tamoli, BAri, and Kisan. The Musalmans are distri¬ 
buted amongst Shaikhs (1,02(5), Pathans (612), and Sayyids, and the remain¬ 
der are entered without distinction. 


The following statement compares the statistics of the proprietary body at 
Proprietors. the past and present settlements:— 


I 

I 

Caste. 1 

Percentage of villages owned 
to total number at 

Caste. 1 

Percentage oj villages own- 
1 ed to total number at 

Past settle- 
meot. 

Present set¬ 
tlement. 

Past settle¬ 
ment. 

Present set¬ 
tlement. 

1 

Bajpiits ... i 

58'43 

55*33 

Mahajans, ... 

liO 


Eltyaths 

S3-79 1 

32*31 

Brahmans, ... 

0-04 

2-04 

Ahirs... ... 

5*49 

6-95 1 

Baniyas, *„ 

*«• 

088 

Sonars 

... 

1*29 

Musalmaos, 

•»» 

1*30 


Riithor Thakiirs own 51 per cent, of the entire area and have entirely lost 
the turbalenfc character attributed to them by Mr. Edmonstone. Mr. 
McOonaghey writes :—They (the Rdthors) are now most peacefully inclined, 
pay in their quota of the Government demand without difficulty, and are less 
addicted to law suits and quarrels than the majority of their neighbours. Where 
the sharers are numerous they have taken to cultivating their own swr, 
and very good farmers they make. The Eayaths, with a few exceptions, are 
of long standing in the parganah also. They are non-resident, living for the 
most part in the town of EurAoIi, and their tenure is essentially zammdari. 
They have, however, an intimate knowledge of their villages and are on very 
good terms with their tenants. The Aiirs have occupied a cluster of villages 
in the south-west corner of the parganah for ages. Their proprietary bodies 
are very numerous. They are good cultivators, considering their caste, and 
hold nearly the whole of their land in seer. They have managed hitherto to 
keep wonderfully together, and very few strangers have acquired any shares in 
their villages. During the mutiny, these Ahirs defeated Tej Singh, the rebel 
Raja of Mainpuri, and captured two of his guns^ for which act of bravery their 
two leaders, Nek Singh and Gulab Singh, were rewarded by our Government 
by the grant of a village in parganah Sarh Salempur of the Oawnpore district. 
Seventeen villages are held by cultivating proprietors ; 60 villages by non¬ 
resident proprietors; 6*17 villages by a mixed proprietary with the cultivating 
section in possession, and 7*8 villages by a mixed proprietary with the non-resi¬ 
dent section in possession. There were 1,269 sharers at measurement, giving 
an average of 38'57 acres to each share, of which 22*8 acres were cultivated, 
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Taking the cultivating population, numbering 6,999 souls, Abirs (1,887) 
occupy 8,407 acres, or 29*27 per cent, of the total cultivated area; Rajputs 
(816), 4,466 acres, or 15*48 per cent. ; Lodhas (766), 4,163 acres, or 14*49 per 
Cultivators cent; K4chhis (722), 2,654 acres, or 9*24 per cent.; 

Ohamdrs (508),2,442 acres, or 8*5 percent.; Brahmans 
(747), 1,978 acres, or 6*89 per cent,, and other cashes, the remainder of the cul^ 
tivated area. The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivated 
area amongst the various classes of cultivators, their number, the area held 
by them on cash and kind rates, the average rent per acre paid by them, and 
the average si^e of their holdings: — 

Statistics of the cultivating hodg. 

^ 1 Cultivated ~\ ' FZTZ 1 ' 


Acres. Acres. Ks. Its. a. p. Acres. 

(1.) Seer, ... ... 844 70 2,443 5,757 2 5 9 2 97 8 69 

(2.) Held by teuauta with right of 4,621 3,454 18,531 66,753 3 8 9 4-75 75 96 

occupancy, 

(3.) Held by teuants-at-will, ... 806 946 2,690 7,618 2 JS 4 4*61 12'56 

(4,) Zamuidirs’mwdy?, ... ... 728 ... 594 ... 0 81 2 05 

(6.) Cultivated gardens and fallow at . 213 0*74 

attestation, ... . 

6,999 4,470 24^471 79,128 3 3 9 4*185 100*00 

Total (2) + (3) 6,427 4,400 21,221 73,371 37 4 4 4*721 88*52 

561 occupancy tenants pay rent in kind against 4,060 paying rent in cash, and 
217 tenants-iat-will pay produce rents against 589 paying rent in cash. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Oecnpations. census of 1872, From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 142 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 987 in domestic service, as professional servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, <S:c.; 449 in commerce, iu 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 7,193 in agricultural ojierations ; 1,614 in industrial 
t^cupations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
miueraJ, aud animal- There were 1,019 perscus returned as 
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labowerg and 147 m of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespectiye of age or sex, tie same return gives 601 as landholders, 20,611 
as cultivators, and 12,549 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri¬ 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 352 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
18,818 sonls^ Kuraoli is an old Akbari parganah and has suffered no change 
since the cession. In 1840 there were 86 separate villages, and these have 
since been increased by partition to 91. 

KtjrAra buzurg, a village in parganah Mustafabad of the Mainpnri 
district, is distant 24 miles from Mainpnri, to the south-east of the parganah 
and to the north of the Sengar. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,003 
souls. There is an indigo factory here and the ruins of an old fort. 

Kusmaba, a village in imrganah Bhongaon of the Mainpnri district, lies on 
the Et&wa and Famkhabad road, 18 miles from Mainpnri. The population, 
in 1872, was 1,173, chiefly Brahmans. Kusmara possesses a police-station, 
post^oflBoe, and a bazar, where a considerable local trade is carried on. The 
zamindars are B4chhal Thaknn and Brahmans. There is an old fort here 
once owned by the Raja of Mainpnri, and Kusmara formed the chief village of 
the Kusmara taluka and was held by him until the last settlement, when engage¬ 
ments were taken from the mnkaddams, with a malihdna to the Raja. 

Labhaua, or Mnhammadpnr Labhaua, a village in parganah Shikohabad of 
the Mainpnri district, is distant about 3^ miles north of the town of Shikohabad 
and 33 miles from Mainpnri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,259 souls. 
Labhaua is chiefly remarkable as the residence ef the head of the Kir&r clan of 
Eajpute, of whom Bhagwant Singh attained to great influence in this district 
during the last decade of the eighteenth century. There are some fine buildings 
both here and in Shikohabad erected by this family, who are now represented 
by L4ik Singh. The area of the village and its five hamlets is about 3,940 acres, 
aud the cultivators are chiefly Kachhis, Oham^rs, and Kirars. 

MAnANPOR, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpnri district, is 
distant 40 mil^ from Mainpnri. In 1872, the population numbered 1,199 
souls. Madanpur is famous for its mangoes and fruit and has two 
markets, one on Sunday and one on Wednesday. 

Maholi ShamshergaI!?J, a large village in parganah Kishni-Kabiganj of 
the Mainpnri district, is distant 22 miles from Mainpnri. The population, in 
1872, was 1,369. There is some small local trade here. Maholi Shamsherganj 
is a large and profitable estate now owned by Brahmans, but formerly in the 
possession of Thaknrs. It contains fifteen inhabited sites, wdth a total popula¬ 
tion of 2,151 souls. The principal cultivators are Kachhis, Ahirs, Chamfc, 
and Brahmans. There is a celebrated hkera here close to the site of Maholi 
proper. The area of the Tillage is 3,360 acres and the revenue Es. 4,050. 
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Population. 


Mainpuri, the chief town of.the district of the same name, lies in north 
lat. and east long. on the Agra branch of the Grand 

Trunk road, which connects it with the Shikohabad railway-station. The town 
is made up of two parts, Mainpuri proper and Muhkainganj. The former had, 
in 1847, but 2,273 inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 8,528 inhabitants. In 
1853 both had 20,921 inhabitants and in 1865 there were 21,179 residents. 
The site has an area of 295 square acres, giving 72 souls to the square acre. 

According to the census of 1872, there were 21,177 inhabitants, of 
whom 17,596 were Hindus (8,156 females), 3,435 
were Musalrudns (1,621 females), and 146 were 
Christians and others. Distributing the population amongst the rural 
and urban classes, the returns show 188 landholders, 2,113 cultivators, 
and 18,876 persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The number of enclosures in 1872 was 3,323, of which 552 were occupied 
by Musalmdns. The number of houses during the same year was 4,180, 
of which 1,425 were built with skilled labour, and of these 221 were occu¬ 
pied by Musalmans. Of the 2,755 mud huts in the town, 538 were 
owned by Musalmdns. Taking the male adult population, 7,679 (not 
less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by 
more than forty males :—barbers, 169; beggars, 160; blacksmiths, 116; 
bricklayers, 71 ; carpenters, 94; cultivators, 1,019; dyers, 41; goldsmiths, 
119; hukka-makers, 689 ; lac-workers. 111; oil-makers, 64 ; pandits, 69 ; petty- 
dealers, 53; porters, (load-carriers), 46; potters, 42; purohits (family-priests), 
69 ; servants, 2,549; shop-keepers, 1,487; sweepers, 53 ; tailors, 95 ; washer¬ 
men, 71; water-carriers, 57, and weavers, 188. Mainpmu has seven muhallas 
or wards:—Katra;Misrana, inhabited by Mathnriya Brahmans; Chauthiana, for¬ 
merly inhabited by the same clan; B^ghban, or M41is’ quarter ; JBirtwfi.la, 
inhabited by Mathnriya Brahmans ; Soti^na, occupied by the same clan, and 
Purohit4na, occupied by the Raja’s purohits. Muhkamganj has six muhallas 
Chhipi4ti, from the cloth-dyers ; Lohdi, from Baniyas of the Lohiya division; 
Saraugi, from the Jaina Baniyas; G4riw&n, from cart-drivers ; Agarw5.Ia, from 
that division of Baniyas and Dariba. There were formerly walls around the city 
and six gates ; the Debi, T41, Mad^r, Deor^yaand Ganosh Darwazas : the name 
of the sixth is not recorded. Brahmans number 3,178 and are chiefly found 
in Mainpuri proper; K5,yaths, 1,322 ; Baniyas, 1,267 ; Cham^rs, 1,126 and 
Lodhas, 1,094. The stone bench-mark of the gx'eat Trigonometrical survey 
imbedded opposite the entrance to the Mainpuri jail, two paces inside of the 
pukka well shows a height of 511 feet above the level of the sea. 

The Agra branch of the Grand Trank road runs through the town from east 
to west and forms a good wide street, lined on either* 
side by shops, the principal bazar of the place. At 


The site. 
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the eastern entrance are the tahsili and police-statioDy while the dispensary and 
the mission buildings lie a little off the road at the same end. Mearly opposite 
the police-station is Baikesganj, a large sarai and grain-market built by Mr. 
Kaikes, o. between 1848 and 1850. It is entered by a yery handsome 
Saracenic gateway and is surrounded inside by well-built houses having arched 
fronts, and has a good well in the centre in which the water stood at 14 feet 
from the surface, with a depth of 15 feet in the cold-weather of 1869. The 
water-level has risen here considerably since irrigation from the canal became 
common. Mahdrajgaaj, a second but less important market-place, has also an 
enclosure, a well and several fine trees. To the west end of the road there are 
several good brick houses and gardens of her^ guava, and mango. From north 
to south the Etawa road forms another fine street which runs through the 
middle of the town from the Ganesh to the Madar gate. This road, where it 
meets the Agra road, forms a broad thoroughfare in the shape of a cross and 
helps much to the proper ventilation of the town. The Mainpuri portion of 
the town, which stands chiefly to the north of the Agra road, contains many 
brick houses, and beyond them pleasant gardens, and then comes theold town clus¬ 
tering around the Raja’s fort. The main road through this quarter, known as 
Lanegauj, is lined by pretty shops with a fine market-place attached, which 
adjoins a bathing tank, now constantly supplied with pure water from the 
Ganges canal. This tank covers about half an acre and adjoins the handsome 
gwasi'-gothic school-buildings lately erected by Mr. Lane, c.s. The fort itself 
is an imposing building, constructed partly of mud and partly of bricks. Much 
of Mainpuri proper in which it stands has lately been thoroughly drained, an 
attention which the narrow, uneven character of its ways rendered all the more 
necessaxy. Muhkamganj lies chiefly to the south of the Agra road and with 
the exception of the portion lying close to the Etawa road, the houses are 
mostly built of mud. To the south-east outskirt there is a wide shallow drain 
called the Chamroda nala, and to the south and east are several excavations 
(kucheha taldo) which are all connected together and drain into the Isan. The 
town is separated from the civil-station by the Isan, which is here crossed by a 
good bridge, but the site of both the city and the station lies well above the 
river-bed, and the roads connecting them are raised by earth-works properly 
furnished with culverts. Between the civil-station and the low-lying bed of 
the river, and also between it and the city, there are numerous gardens and 
groves, and the houses do not commence for a considerable distance from the 
khddir. The drainage all flows towards the river, and the slope is sufficient to 
render the present system efficient for all purposes. 

Besides the offices of the Judge, Collector-Magistrate, District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Canal-Officers, and Tahsildar, Main- 
FuMicbuildiBgi. . i j 

pun po§seSiS.ss seyerai police-stations, opium-godown?, 
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a jail^ posi-^ofSce, dispetisary, zila school and boarding-house, tahslli school, 
and the American Presbyterian Mission buildings, with an English school and 
a nninber of female schools attached. The church and reading-rooms are in 
the civil station, where there are also two public gardens and numerous drives. 
There is one old Jaina temple built of brick and another comparatively new 
building, belonging to the same sect in the Loliiya or Lohdi muhalla, known 
as a deoh'r*a. The plaster trellis-work of this latter structure is strikingly grace¬ 
ful in spite of the poorness of the material. It has also two small doors of 
irridescent-green iron, tastefully and simply ornamented at intervals with 
delicate tracery, beneath which red and other coloured glass has been inserted, 
but only visible enough to light up the tracery. The effect is very good, though 
the meanness of the material is not worthy of the skill displayed in the iron 
workmanship or of the delicate green colouring and fine carving bestowed 
upon it. None of the Hindu temples or the Musalmiii mosques are remark¬ 
able in any way either for their si^e, their appearance, or their antiquity. 

The general history is given under the district notice. Local tradition says 
that the town was known as Mainpur in the days of 
the PAndavas, and was inhabited by Brahmans until 
the arrival of the Chaith&ns. The more received tradition, however, is that the 
name is derived front one Main Deo, whose image is still to be seen at T41 Dar- 
w4za in Nagariya, a kind of auhurb of the city. Main is there represented 
with a huge bridegroom^s ruff on. He is said to have gone home on his wed¬ 
ding day and found liis mother cooking and eating some rice in great haste. 
On being questioned by him, she said this Was probably her last chance of a 
good meal now that her son was married. Main was so disgusted at this reply 
that he lay down and died. The story is clearly invented to connect the name 
and the image, which is probably one of the oldest relics connected with the 
place. Mainpuri seems to have been of no importance until the arrival of the 
Cbauh^ns, who built a fort here, and around it the old town sprang up. After 
a contest with the Chir^rs, the Ohauh&ns came here from Asauli, under Baja 
Partdb Rudr,^ about 1420-1448 sambat (1363-1391 A.D.), and with them 
came a number of fighting Brahmans of the Mathuriya clan, who, oven now that 
they have taken to the peaceful ways of trade, preserve much of their charac¬ 
ter for turbulence. Muhkamganj was founded by Raja Jaswant Singh in 1803 
mmhxt (1746 A.D.), and named after bis illegitimate son or, as some say, 
childless brother, Muhkam Singh. By their influence^ aided, it k said, by Kh4(i 
Bah4dur Kh4n, people flocked in large numbers to the new town, and especially 
from Karimganj which dates its decadence from the rise of Mainpuri. In 1802, 
the cavil-station Coming the head-quarters of the Etdwa distriot was founded by 

' others say It was Eaja Beo Bramli, about 1332 smthat (1276 A.I),) ; otheis, agw. Raja 
ox Tlie last was moat ptohably Hke founder. 
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Mn R. CiiHjTigliam 0 j and the sudder bazar was built^near wldch all the public 
offices were erected. Thorn, wffio saw the place in 1804, describes it as then a 
w'alled town of considerable size and very populous.” A few days previously it 
had been attacked by the Marhattas under Holkar, who plundered and burned 
part of it, but were repulsed from the jail and cantonments by the provincial 
militia, and fled precipitately on the approach of a relieving force. Owing to 
its position as the head-quarters of a large district, population rapidly increas¬ 
ed. Much was done to improve it by Mr. Eaikes in 1848-50, who built 
Raikesganj and a school, and by Mr. Lane, since 1870, who built Laneganj, the 
pukka tank, tahsii, a market for ghi and cotton, a market for vegetable produce, 
a post-office, and schools, besides providing for the efficient drainage of the city. 

The affairs of the municipality are managed by a committee comprising 
fifteen members, of whom five are official, five are no¬ 
minated fay the Collector, and five are elected fay the tax- 
pay eiB. The income is derived from an octroi tax which, in 1874-75, fell at 
Re. 0-10-5 per head of the population. There is a fair trade in cotton, indigo- 
seed, and other country produce and in iron, both manufactured and imported. 
The wooden articles inlaid with wire, known as tdrkashi work, are noticed else¬ 
where, and the trade of the town is summarised in the district notice. The fol¬ 
lowing statements give the income and expenditure of the municipality for four 
years and the net imports and consumption per head for two years. A state¬ 
ment showing the local rain-fall, as registered by the canal authorities, is also 
appended;— 

Staiement of imome and expenditure. 


Mnnicipaiity aiid trade. 


Eeoeipts, 

1871-73. 

1872-73 

! 1873-74. 

1874r76. 

Espeaditure. 

f 

1871-73. 1872-73 

1 

1 1873-74 

1874-rS. 

Opening bal ance 

1,180 

2,2f^ 

2,534 

1,^ 

Collections, ... 

1,993 

i 2,305 

1,999 

2,105 

Oiaw n—Food md 

7,®01 

7,169 

6,842 

6,727 

Head-office 

294 

! 316 

319 

321 

drink. 

Original works. 

5,393 

' 4,665 

5,611 

2,793 

„ IX .—^Animals for 

151 

129 

136 

157 

Super Yision, 

... 

! 270 

23 

to 

slaughter. 







1 

321 


» in.— Fuel, &SC., 

587 

498 

544 

667 

Repairs, &C., 

1,441 

294 

7U 

„ ly .—B u i 1 ding 

500 

485 

650 

411 

Police, 

3,277 

3,473 

3,487 

3,487 

materials. 





Education, 

150 

; 184 

243 


y, V.—Bmgs, spices, 

234 

233 

192 

241 

Charitable 

279 

, m 

320 

320 

&.C., 





grants. 



2,375 


s, VI,—Tobacco,.. 

487 

429 

4?4 

435 

Conservancy, ... 

1,869 

2,015 

2,372 

„ VII.—Textile fa¬ 

2,411 

2,319 

: 2,088 

2,261 

Eoad-watering, 

56 

38 

48 

f 123 

brics. 


Lighting, 

14 

... 

i 103 

349 

g Vm.—MeMs, 

1,797 

1,833 

! 1,638 

1,250 

Grardeas, 

Mlscelianeous,... 

9 

48 

' 75 

92 

Total of octroi, 

13,768 

13,022 

12,114 

12,149 

m 

87 

*“85 

*141 

Eents, 

388 

m 

201 

167 






Fines, 

35 

30 

19 







Founds, 

191 

201 

184 

213 






Extraordinary, 

*«» 

109 

13 







Miscellaneous, 

406 

331 

1,206 






Transfers, 

1,233 

.. . 

... 

... 






Total, 

17,138 

16,638 

16,573 

14,533 

Total, 

14,871 

14,003 

15,213 

13,110 


a68 
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Statement slmoing import of taimble articles for two years. 


Articles. 

iVef imports in 

Consumption per head \ 

in 

1872-73. 

1874-75. 

1873- 

-74. 

18“’4-75. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- * 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity, 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds s. c. 

Rb. a. p. 

Mds.s. c 

Rs. a. p. 

Grain, ■••• 

1,31,416 

2,14,449 

129,989 

2,60,774 

7 2 10 


6 39 8 

... 

Sugar refined, 

2,933 

32,264 

2,949 

29,498 

0 6 4 

... 

0 6 6 

... 

„ unrefined, ... 

8,068 

27,809 

6,962 

16,221 

0 17 5 

... 

I 0 12 13 

... 

Ghi, 

2,038' 

40,781 

1,887 

36,135 

0 4 6 

... 

0 4 9 

... 

Other articles o f 

... 

38,750 

.... 

4,222 

... 

, 0 4 10 

... 

0 3 7 

luod. 









• Animals for slaugh¬ 

8,130lid3. 

4,695 

6,02Shds, 

10,056 

head 


1 head 


ter. 









Oil, 

892 

8,824 

769 

6,162 

0 7 11 

... 

0 1 10 


Oil-seeds, 

3,588 

8,970 

6,692 

16,731 

0 1 14 


0 14 1 

... 

Fuel, See., 

... 

1,534 

... 

1,763 

... 

0 "i 3 

0 1 6 

... 

.Building materials, 

4,493 

22,350 

2,650 

14,267 

0 9 10 

1 3 2 

»•* 

1 3 n 

Drugs and. spices, ... 

1,510 

12,603 

i 1,567 

17,587 

0 3 6 

0 10 1(J 

10 3 6 

... 

Tobacco, 

1,622 

9,13.3 

1,245 

4,980 

0 3 4 

... 

0 2 11 

... 

European and native 

•«« 

1,48,861 

*»• 

1,47,064 

1 ... 

8 0 C 


7 14 6 

cloth. 









Metals, ... 


1,21,118 

i 13,128 

1,30,125 

> 

6 8 1 

) 

6 15 S 


Statement of rain-fall for semi years. 


Tear. 

April. 


o 

a 

r-» 

a 

bo 

September. 

October. 

0) 

.Cl 

a 

Q) 

>• 

O 

December. 

January. 

§ 

M 

.o 

o 

to 

March. 

Total. 

1866 - 67 , ... 



2'6 

16 3 

10*8 

4*4 




1 6 

*6 


36*1 

3867 - 68 , ... 

•6 

DO 

1-2 

17*9 

16 4 

4'4 

9*1 


3'0 

3i 


ir-* 

66 ' b * 

1868 - 69 , 

•4 

I'l 

•4 

6'1 

1'2 

2*7 



.MM 

IT 


•1 

13*1 

1869 - 70 , ... 

... 

•6 

'1 

10-5 

4-9 

10*8 

1‘7 


1-3 

T 


1-8 

3I'6 

18 ^ 0 - 71 , ... 

'20 

•20 

7*20 

3 90 

14-80 

10-90 

•10 



*50 

, *60 

... 

38'40 

3871 - 72 , ... 

'40 

‘10 

10‘60 

! 2‘60 

11*40 

6 20 



1'30 

3*30 

'20 

-80 

46*80 

3 872 - 73 , ... 

'40 

•10 

I'OO 

10*801 

12-70 

2 * 7 (‘ 

... 


... 

... 

i 

... 

1*40 

29*10 


MainpurIj a parganah of tahsil Mainpuri of the same district^ is boimded 
on the north by parganahs Kttraoli and Bhongaon ; on the south hy par- 
ganahs Gliirorj Barnuhal, and Karhal; on the east by parganah BhongaoHy 
and on the west by parganahs Kiirdoli and Qhiror, According to the statis¬ 
tics of the year of measurement (1867-68) of tho present settlement, the par¬ 
ganah then contained a total area of 108,010 acres, of which 50,495 acres 
were cultivated (87,460 acres irrigated), 14,316 acres were culturable (1,231 
under groves), and 43,199 acres were barren and unculturablc. 

Tho Kaknadiya enters the parganah from Kuraoli at tho village of Koka- 
Physical features, joins the Isan at QopCxlpur; its characteris¬ 

tics vary little from those described under parganah 
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Kura-ili. Tlie Isan enters tlie parganah at tbe Tillage of Matliapnr, and 
taking a course ^ somewliat north by east leaves the parganali to the east 
of the town of Maiupuri. To the south, the Cawnpore branch of the Ganges 
canal runs from east to west and sends out several distributaries. Further 
south mns the Rind, which, in some places, approaches to within half a mile 
of the cjanal. For purposes of assessment the pargauah was divided into two great 
circles, the diinat and the hMr^ comprising 41 villages (76,300 acres) and 44 
'tillages (31,710 acres) respectively. 'The latter resembles in most respects the 
hhiir tract of Kuraoli, whilst the dumai circle is remarkable for an almost total 
absence of sandy soil and the prevalence of large 2 !sar plains, with a consider¬ 
able proportion of low-lying jbil land. It is also well w’atered from the canal 
and the great Nagariya distributary, and only 12 villages of this circle lying 
to the north of the Isan and eight villages lying to the south of the Rind 
are at present cut off from the eanaL The northern group, how'ever, possesses 
natural advantages which compensate in a great measure for this. Jbils of 
large size occur and the spring-level is easily reached : hence kuchcha w’ells of a- 
superior character are plentiful. Owing to the presence of large iisar plains 
cultivation covers but 42 per cent, of the total area of the dihnat trsLct^ whilst 
in the hhur tract 58 per cent, of the total area is under the plough. Ho traces of 
sand-hills occur along the Isan until close upon its junction with the Kaknadiya, 
when large sandy tracts begin to appear and continue until it leaves the parganah. 
The Kaknadiya also runs through sandy soil from the Kuraoli border to its 
junction with the Isan. The iardi lands of both these rivers are inferior, though, 
near the town of Mainpuri, the Isan yields considerable crops of melons and 
vegetables. The tardi of the Rind, however, is uniformly fertile and yields good 
crops of cereals which require little irrigation in ordinary years. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas of the 
parganah:— 


S 

o 

Acres. 

39,4 G 
60,495 

The revenue-free land has been resumed and the area returned as culturable 
has been more carefully demarcated in the present returns. Cultivation has 
increased by 28-01 per cent, since 1840, and irrigation by 34*24 per cent. In 
1840, irrigation covered 70*73 per cent, of the cultivated, area, and now it has 
reached to 74*18 per cent,, chiefly owing to the introduction of the canal and 
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the construction of pukka wells. At present, water from the canal is giveti 
chiefly to the diimat tract between the Isan and the Rind, but the Lower Granges 
canal, when constructed, will be able to water the villages to the north of the 
Isan, and its Baldt distributary the tongue of country between the Isan and 
K&knadiya, whilst the increased supply to be given to the Etawa branch will 
pro^dde for the villages to the south of the Rind. With regard to the Sakit dis¬ 
tributary, Mr. McConaghey writes r—The country which the Sakit distributary 
is intended to irrigate possesses great natural admntages in the number of its 
jhils, in the firmness of its sub-soil, and in the moderate depth from the surface 
at which water is found : consequently I have, on several occasions, deprecated 
the construction of this distributary, and have recommended the application of 
the supply thus saved to other parts of the country where it is more needed.” 
Altogether ^^diLmat tract at present has water for 81 percent, of its cultivated 
area (25,927 acres), whilst the hMr tract has only 11,533 acres, or 62 per cent, of 
its cultivated area, irrigated. Of 37,460 aci’es irrigated, 15,722 acres are watered 
from wells, 11,662 acres from the canal, and 10,076 acres from other sources. 

We next come to the soils of the cultivated area, 
and first their statistics. 

Soil areas and rates. 


Soili. 

Bhur circle. 

JOdmat circle. 

Total 

area. 

Area in 
acres. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Assumed 

rental. 

Area in 
acres. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Assumed 

rental. 




Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Gauhdn I at, 

... 

1,198 

8 

12 

5 

10.520 

2,758 

8 

12 

5 

24,215 

8,915 

Ditto 2n<l, 

... 

1.291 

6 

2 

4 

7,966 

1,687 

7 

0 

4 

11,144 

2 ,8‘8l 

Manjha wet, dUmat 

lat, 

871 

6 

4 

4 

4,590 

3,607 

6 

11 

4 

20,586 

4,478 

Ditto 2nd, 

... 

638 

4 

6 

3 

2,802 

1,661 

4 

13 

3 

8,019 

2,£09 

Ditto wet 6hiir, 

... 

852 

3 

15 

2 

1,890 

.*• 


-•f 


... 

352 

Ditto dry. 


89 

2 

3 

1 

196 

... 




... 

89 

Barha wet ddmat 

1 st, 

872 

3 

U 

8 

3,253 

6,857 

3 

15 

2 

23,140 

5,729 

Ditto 2nd, 

... 

1,663 

3 

1 

2 

6,110 

5,044 

8 

1 

2 

16,603 

6,707 

Ditto hhUr, 

... 

1,844 

2 

10 

2 

4,847 

26 

2 

10 

2 

68 

1,870 

Ditto dry, dUmat 1st, 

4S0 

1 

15 

7 

968 

2,662 

2 

3 

1 

5,625 

3,052 

Ditto 2nd, 

••• 

784 

1 

10 

4 

1,290 

9t8 

1 

12 

1 

1,734 

1,772 

Ditto bhUr, 


5,229 

1 

3 

4 1 

6,812 

270 

1 

6 

1 

365 

6,499 

Tardif ... 

... 

297 

4 

13 

3 

1,436 

334 

4 

13 

3 

1,612 

631 

Ditto 2nd, 


943 

3 

1 

2 

2,898 

2,473 

3 

1 

2 

7,602 

3,4:6 

Ditto 3rd, 


1,225 

2 

3 

1 

2,689 

2,739 

2 

10 

2 

7,216 

3,964 

Maiydr, 

••• 

399 

1 

1 

7 

488 

2,207 

1 

5 

1 

2,906 

2,606 

Total, 


18,188 

3 

1 

10 

56,704 

32,113 

4 

0 

7 

1,29,724 

1 60,301 


There was an increase of 194 acres after survey, and the total assumed assets 
amounted to Rs. 1,86,428. The kharif area, at measurement, comprised 47*97 
per cent, of the total cultivated area, and in it, pdr occupied 18*08 per cent, of the * 
totalarea under the plough ; 8*28 per cent, ; sugar-cane, 4*24 per cent.; 

cotton, 2*46 per cent,, and indigo, 0*21 per cent. In the 
' rahiy wheat covered 20*55 per cent* ; barley, 14*26 per 
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cent.j and gojdl and h^har^ IS'38 per cent., wbilst tlie dofmli area was 4,239 
acres, or 8*42 per cent 

Up to 1840 there were no separate assessments on the villages comprising 

,. the old taluka of Manchhana, and no comparison can 

Fiscal history. , 

therefore be made with preceding assessments. Mr. 

Edmonstone’s demand on the parganah as now constituted amounted to 
Rs. 94,860, and, in 1846, Mr. Unwin reduced the revenue to about Rs. 75,000, 
which rose to Rs. 86,253 during the last year of the expired settlement. The 
Manchhana villages are divided into two classes,—those settled with the 
Raja of Mainpuri and those settled with the mnkaddam biswadars, and 
for these Mr. McConaghey estimates the rental assumed in 1840 to have been 
Es, 56,232, and for the Bhongaon and Sauj villages to have been Rs. 90,876, 
or a total of Rs. 1,47,108. It appears that Mr. !Mraonstone oalculaied the lately 
abandoned land as a portion of the assets, and applying the rates given by him 
in ids report, a money value for this land of Rs. 10,567 is obtained, which sub¬ 
tracted from the estimated total rental assets given above leaves Es. 1,36,541 as 
Mr. Edmonstone^s rental on cultivation only. His rates were accurate and eqtiit- 
able enough, and, as in the other parganahs assessed by him, would have worked 
well had he not rashly calculated on the speedy absorption of the land thrown 
out of cultivation by the famine. The area of this class of land given by him 
was 8,357 acres, which multiplied by 14 annas, adopted by him as his average 
revenue-rate for recent fallow, brings out Rs. 7,312, the revenne assessed by him 
on this soil. Taking this sum from his total revenue of 94,859 we have Rs. 
87,547, which approaches closely to the demand as ultimately fixed by Mr. 
Unwin, and which was regularly collected without difiSculty. The recorded 
rental during the year of measurement (1867) was Rs. 1,49,730 corrected 
for seer and rent-free land at occnpancy rates, and for baidiy or lands held on 
division of produce at average money rate, the village papers showed a rental 
of Rs. 1,60,684, and the assets by the application of average rent-rates to the 
various classes of soils, as already noted, amounted to Rs. 1,86,428. Mr. 
Edmonstone’s estimated rental of 1840 fell at Rs, 3-7-3 per acre of eultiva^ 
tion, and that estimated by Mr. McConaghey, in 1870, fell at Rs. 3-11-1 per 
cultivated acre, showing a rise of 6‘49 per cent. The statistics of incidence 
are as follows :— 



Last year of expired settlement, 
Present settlement, ... 


Kerenue. 

EeTenue 

Incidence of temnm on 

with 

cesses. 

Total area. 

Assessable i 
area. 

CnltiTation. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es, a. p. 

-j 

Ei. a. p. 1 

i 

Es, a. p. 

86,25» 

90,100 

0 12 9 

15 3 

1 11 4 

93,070 

1,02,377 

0 13 9 

17 0 

1 13 6 
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Transfer stateme-1 —(conc-luded). 


Mode of trauifer. 

Cultivated 
' area in 
, acres. 

! 

Total 1 
price, j 

Average 
price per j 
acre. 

Revenue. 

Average 
parcliase 
per rupee 
of revenue. 

1851 to 
Private sale, ... 

1857. 

i 

... i 

809 ; 

Ks. 

7,492 

Es. 

9 

a. p. 

4 2 { 

Bs. 

1,622 

4*62 

Public do., ... 

••• 

... i 

445 i 

1,01 

2 

7 6 1 

715 

P54 

Mortgage, 

... 

; 

2,371 j 

12,583 

5 

4 11 1 

3,921 

321 


Total, 


3,626 1 

21,176 

5 

13 5 

6,258 

338 

1858 io 1869-70- 
Prlvate sale, ... 


4,607 

63,055 

13 

10 n 

7.675 

8*22 

Public do., ... 

••• 

... 

1,479 

13,591 

9 

3 0 

1 V57 

5 77 

Mortgage, „• 

... 

... 

6,574 

60,114 

7 

9 u 

1 9,295 

5-01 


Total, 

... 

12,660 

1,16,760 

! io 

0 2 

20,027 

6-32 

1840 fo I869-7a 
Private sale, ... ... 

I 

6,908 

7“,8!4 

11 

4 3 

11,741 

6*63 

Public do , ... 



3,2£6 1 

19,707 

6 

0 10 

6,2 '6 

3*73 

Mortgage, 

... 

i 

! 0,488 

68,365 

6 

8 3 

16,551 

4-13 


Total, 

... 

1 20,651 

1 1,65.886 

8 

0 6 

j 33,568 

4*97 


Mode of transfer. ! 

Cultivated 
area trans¬ 
ferred. 

1 

2 


Acres. 1 


Reverted 
to original 
oiMitrs. 


Area 

transferred 
more tlian 
once. 


Total of 
colnmns 
3 and 4. 


3 


Acres. 


4 


5 


Acr^. 


Acres. 


Area per¬ 
manently 
alienated. 


Percent¬ 
age of co¬ 
lumn 4 to 
total cul- 
tivat ed 
area. 


« 7 


Acres, 


Private sale, ... 
Public do., ... 
Mortgage, 

Total, 


6,&08 I 

3,255 

10,438 ! 7,1145 


20,651 j 7,046 


984 

739 

1,U2 


984 

739 

8,167 


5,924 
2,5 i 6 
2,331 


11*98 

508 

4*71 


2,835 


9,880 


10,771 


21-77 


According to the census of 1872, parganali Mainpuri contained 317 inha¬ 
bited sites, of wbieh 207 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
Population. between 200 and 500 1 30 had between 500 and 


1,000; and two bad between 1,000 and 25 OOO. The only town containing more 
than 5 , 000 inhabitants was Mainpuri itself with 21;177 inhabitants. The settle¬ 
ment records show 85 distinct villages, having an average area of 1,271 acres 
(594 cultivated) and containing 317 inhabited sites, with an average area of 311 
acres (151 cultivated). The total population, in 1872, numbered 83,413 souls 
(37,517 females), giving 494 to the total square mile ; 1,057 to each square mile 
of cultivation; 981 to each village, and 263 to each inhabited site. Classified 
according to religion, there were 78,147 Hindus, of whom 35,014 were females; 
5,120 Musalmans, amongst whom 2,429 were females ; and 146 Christians. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
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shows 7^674 Brahmans, of whom 3,471 were females ; 9,060 Rajptits, including 
3,926 females; 1,944 Baniyas (865 females); whilst the great mass of the popu¬ 
lation is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total 
of 59,469 souls, of whom 26,752 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divi¬ 
sions found in this parganah are the Kanaujiya (5,803) and Sanddh, The 
chief Rajput clans are the Chauhdn (7,322), Bhadauriya (215), Bais (211), 
Tanwar (169), E4thor (324), Gaur, Kachhwaha, Parih4r, Solankhi, Bdchhal, 
Katehiriya, and Sikarwdr. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl (379), Sa- 
xaugi (938), Ajudhiyabdsi, Dhusar, and Khandelwdl sub-divisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Lodha (4,716), Kahar (3,479), 
E&chhi (9,132), Kori (1,228), Mahdjan (1,140), Cbamdr (10,752), Garariya 
(2,505), Kumhdr (1,026), Barhai (1,675), Dhobi (1,190), Teli (1,248), Hajjdm 
(1,591), Dhanak (1,519), Ahir (9,928), Khdkrob (1,012), Kdyath (1,792), and 
Bharbhunja. Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one 
thousand members are found in this parganah:—Bharbhunja, Darzi, Lohdr, 
Nunera, Sonar, M41i, Bairagi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, Baiijdra, 
Jogi, Dhiina, Kisdn, Lakhera, Mochi, Thatera, and Halwdi. The Mnsalmans are 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,861), Sayyids (769), Pathdns (1,081), Mughals 
(25), and the remainder are entered without distinction, The kanungo notes 
that the Eajauri and Gautam Brahmans of the parganah are the purobits of the 
Eaja and his clan. The Kayaths came with the Eaja from xAmra, in parganah 
Bhongaon; the Khandelwdl Baniyas from Kurdoli in 1808, and the Lohiyaa 
from Gwaliar in 1816. 

In 1840, Rajputs owned 62*39 per cent, of the total area and still possess 

_ , 60*92 per cent., and amongst them Chauhans own 54*7 

Proprietors. i 

per cent, of the total area ; Kachhwahas, 2‘6 per cent.; 

Baghels, Tanks, and Jadons, 1*17 per cent, each, and Bhadauriyas, O'Ol per cent. 
Brahmans now hold 21*07 per cent., against 14*67 per cent, in 1840, and Bani- 
yas now have only 0'5 per cent. Kdyaths hold 9*16 per cent, and Abirs 5*66 
per cent., against 10*29 and 7*18 per cent, respectively in 1840, Musalmdns 
possess 1*14 per cent.; Kachhis, 0*94; Lodhas, 0*32; and Chdmars, 0*29 per cent. 
49 villages are held in zaminddri tenure, 35 in patfciddri, and but one in bhdya- 
chdra tenure. More than half the parganah is held by Ohaubdns and seven¬ 
teen villages belong to the Raja of Mainpuri, the head of the clan. Twenty- 
nine of the pattiddri villages are held by mukaddam biswaddrs, who pay a due 
knowu as kak malihdna direct into the treasury for the benefit of the Raja of 
Mainpuri, who, up to 1840, wag in full proprietary possession of these villages. 
In the biswadari villages the shares are much sub-divided; in Aurain Parariyai 
there are 533 shares; in Satni Ldipur, 188 ; in Ujhaiya FakSrpur, 159, and in 
Eankan, 135. Cadets from the different families often adopt the profession of 
arms, and in almost every regiment or armed body throughout the presidency the 
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Mainpuri Oliauliaas are represeoted. In Aurain Parariya alone some Imndreds 
of tlie yoiiog men are in military service^ and a few of iliem have risen to pasi* 
tioiis of rank and considerable emolument. These cadets retain their name on 
the record«^f-rightSj bat instead of being a bnrden to the estate, they generally 
send home part of their earnings to aid the brotherhood in their straggles.” In 
the biswadari villages the average possession of each sharer amonnts to 36*1 acres 
of the total area and 17*6 acres of the cultivated area ; in zamindari villages, to 
353*7 acres of the total an I 170*3 of the cultivated area; in pattidari villages not 
owned by biswadars, to 49*7 and 27*7 acres respectively, and over the whole par- 
ganah, the average holding of proprietors is 57*8 acres of the total area and 27 
acres of the cultivated area. Sixieen entire villages are held by cultivating pro¬ 
prietors ; 44 entire villages by non-r^ident proprietors; 17T9 villages belong to a 
mixed proprietary, bat are in the possession of cultivating proprietors, and 5*8 vil¬ 
lages belonging to a mixed proprietaiy are managed by non-resident proprietors* 
Taking the cultivating classes alone, Rajputs (2,770) hold 13,472 acr^, or 
^ , . 27*37 per cent, of the total cultivated area ; AMrs 

(2,146) hold 9,702 acres, or 19*7 per cent.; Brahmans 
(2,309), 6,952 acres, or 14*12 per cent; K^hhis (1,460), 4,984 acres, or 10*12 
per cent; Lodhas (1,059), 4,312aeres, or 8*76 per cent; Chamars (1,051), 3,913 
acres, or 7*95 per cent; Garariyas (277), 1,290 acres, or 2*62 percent, and the 
remainder, or 9*35 percent, is distributed amongst various castes. The follow¬ 
ing statement will show the distribution of the cultivated area amongst each 
class of cultivators, distinguishing their average rente, the size of their holdings, 
and ihe propoition of the area held by each class to the total cultivate area :— 
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7,915 tenants with a right of occupancy paid rent in cash against 243 who paid 
in kind, and 1,645 tenanfcs-at-will paid cash-rents against 222 who paid in kind. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 302 are employed in professional avocations, such as Grovernment ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 4,320 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 2,425 in comtnercej 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 15,618 in agricultural operations ; 3,138 in industrial 
occupations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub¬ 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,908 persons returned 
as labourers and 408 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula¬ 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 4,972 as landholders, 
39,129 as cultivators, and 39,312 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,842 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
45,896 souls. This parganah w’as formed in 1861, and as now constituted con¬ 
tains 85 distinct villages, of which 45 formerly belonged to taluka Manchhana, 
15 to parganah Bhongaon, and 25 to parganah Sanj, and includes Madau and 
Sarauliya, two outlying villages of parganah Karhal formerly belonging to 
parganah Sauj. 

Mainpubi, a tahsil of the Mainpuri district, comprises the parganahsof Maiu- 
puri, Kurdoli, and Ghiror. The total area, according to the census of 1872, con¬ 
tains 396 square miles and 183 acres, of which 191 square miles and 503 acres 
are cultivated. The area assessed to the Government reventte is given at 396 
square miles and 213 acres, of which 191 square miles and 503 acres are cul¬ 
tivated, 51 square miles and 130 acres are ciilturable, and 153 square miles 
and 220 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at 
Eb. 2,26,680 (or with cesses Rs. 2,49,348), falling at Ro. 0-14-4 on the total 
area, Re. 0-14-4 on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-13-6 on the cultivated 
area. The population numbered 176,835 souls (78,421 females), giving 447 
souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 789 villages. The same statistics 
fihow 147 persons blind ; 15 lepers ; 43 deaf and dumb ; 8 idiots, and 6 insane 
persons in the tahsiL All details will be found under the parganah notices. 

Mahohhana, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri dstrict, 
is principally remarkable as having given its name to a taluka now in¬ 
cluded in Bhongaon and Mainpuri. The Raja of Mainpuri owns the greater 
portion of the village, and Brahmans (l-J bis was) the remainder. 

Murlidhar-ki-SarAi, a hamlet in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri 
is distant 9 miles east of Shikohabad and 24 miles from Mainpuri, on the 
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Sarsaganj and Karhal road. The population, in 1872, nmnhered 366 souli. 
The Tillage was founded by Lala Murlidhar, Kayath, who held office under 
Shahjahan as darogha. The remains of a large enclosure, a wall, and a sar4i 
built by him still survive, and his descendants hold tha village, which was for¬ 
merly free of revenue. The area is only 61 acres. 

Mustafabad, a parganah and tahsil of the Blainpuri district, is bounded on 
the north by parganahs Maralira and Eta SaHt of the Eta district; on the west 
by parganahs Jalesar and Firozabad of the Agra district; on the south by 
parganah Shikohabad, and on the east by parganah Ghiror. According to the 
statistics collected during the year of measurement (1869'70), the total area 
then comprised 205,441 acres, of which 116,465 acres were cultivated (101,591 
acres irrigated), 20,176 acres were cultarable (2,787 acres under groves), 
and 68,800 acres were barren. 

This j^rganah is the largest in the district and in shape resembles a trian¬ 
gle with its apex pointing northwards. It is traversed 
by the Arind, Sengar, and Sarsa rivers, with a course 
broadly parallel to each other in a south-easterly direction. The Arind dries up 
in the cold season and leaves a broad belt of good alluvial soil which yields a 
fair crop of cereals, and in the higher fields good sugar-cane. Its course is as 
winding here as in Ghiror, and the sweep of country inundated by it during the 
rains is broader, and the quality of the soil affected by it is rendered more fer¬ 
tile by the deposit of alluvial matter. Both the Sengar and the Sarsa, thongh 
perennial, afford a fair margin of tardi, but, owing to the scanty supply of water 
in their beds, and the height of the banks, they are not used for irrigation. 
On account of the peculiar character of these iarduy scmrcelj any kharif crops 
can be grown, but wheat and barley thrive. The soil is a rich loam, somewhat 
hard, and containing much less silica than in the parganahs to the south and 
east. It also possesses much inherent moisture and requires little artificial irri- 
gaiion, so that higher rates are paid for it than for the average outlying lands 
elsewhere, though lower, however, than the home lands, for which manure 
and irrigation effect so much. The Arind runs through the north-east of 
the parganah, the Sarsa touches it on the south, whilst the Sengar runs 
through the centre. The latter river has two distinct branches,—one of 
which flows close to the town of Mustafabad, while the Other, known, as the Sen- 
har, is met with a few miles farther south. The parganah is singularly free 
from bMr or sand, and 'where it does occur, it is only in isolated patches. The 
principal of these is the high sand ridge which runs from Jalesar, through Mus¬ 
tafabad, to the Jumna ravines in Shikohabad. It is a remarkable physical fea¬ 
ture, and appears to have no affinity with the country through which it passes. 
It rises abruptly above the level of the surrounding plain, and would seem to 
have formed the bank of a river, as a smaller and similar ridge to the east would 
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appear to mark ther course of atributary. Another line of hldr runs from Biiagni 
on the south-east to Bhadana on the north-west, and is a continuation of the 
pufh or sandy tract of the Sengar, In the remainder of the parganah the pre- 
yailing soil is a rich loam, good everywhere, hut especially excellent to the east 
of the town of Mustafabad. In the villages bordering upon the Sarsa, those 
along the Arind and those to the north-west bordering upon parganah M^rahra, 
a light soil is met with which is particularly suited to the cultivation of gram. 
Clay also occurs, but is chiefly confined to the river tardis and the low-lying 
land bordering upon jhils and drainage lines. In the uplands, therefore, loam 
prevails, but it varies considerably in different villages according to the more or 
less proportion of the silica which it contains. Generally speaking, the south¬ 
western villages have a more consistent soil than those to the north-east, and 
jhils are not so common, nor is there so much wMr. 

Throughout, the facilities for digging kuchcha wells are excellent, the ex- 
W 11 nd ater pensG of excavation is small, the w^atcr-supply is con¬ 

stant and plentiful, and they last for a considerable time. 
The quality of the water varies exceedingly, from sweet and good to the 
most foul and bitter, and regarding this curious plienomenon Mr. McConaghey 
writes :—Bad water is not found all over the parganah, but is confined to the 
tract south of a line drawn through the towm of Mustafabad along the slope of 
the country. To the north of this line the water is pure and good and irriga¬ 
tion from wells is all that could be desired, whilst to the south a complete 
change takes place. There it is nearly always either bitter or brackish (except 
in the bMr tracts and in a few villages near the Sarsa), and in many places 
it is so noxious that human beings and even animals cannot drink it. In such 
cases the inhabitants are either obliged to supply themselves from wells sunk 
near jhils or running streams where the Avater is not so offensive, or are com¬ 
pelled to bring it from neighbouring villages where it is better. In the brack¬ 
ish tract water-carriers of the Bhisti caste are almost universally employed, and 
although they are Muhammadans and use skins, Hindus of all castes (except 
perhaps Brahmans) willingly -engage their services. This I have never 
observed in other parts of the district, where Kah&rs or the women of the family 
draw the water required for domestic purposes. Custom thus adapts itself to 
circumstances even amongst Hindus. Brackish water is extensively used for 
irrigation and agrees well wuth w’heat and barley, but sugar-cane and other 


saccharine crops do not thrive under its application, and are but little 
grown in villages w^ere it is prevalent. When used to moisten the ground pre¬ 
paratory to sowing (pareli)y this water has a pernicious effect on the seed and 
materially weakens its power of germination, but once the young shoots appear 
above the ground all goes welL This tract, in consequence, is very susceptible 
to drought, and even in ordinary years spring or summer crops which require 
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^ pareh^ are seldom grown/’ Similar effects were traceatle to the water by 
Mr. Dick in 1845-46. Another feature peculiar to the south-western tract is 
the general prevalence of the weed haisurdi^ which has been mentioned in the 
district notice. The branches of the Ganges canal run through the parganah. 
The Cawnpore branch on the east is at too low a level and is too close to the 
drainage system of the Arind to afford much water. The Elawa branch also 
runs at a low level, but its distributaries afford a considerable amonnt of irriga¬ 
tion between it and the Ssngar on the south, A glance at the district map will 
show that this parganah is particularly favoured in lines of communication. 
The metalled road connecting Eta with the Shikohabad railw^-ay-station traverses 
it on the east, whilst a good kiichcha road, bridged throughout, runs through 
its centre from Pharha to Ghiror. In addition to these grand arteries, there 
are a number of less important roads branching over the parganah. The rail- 
way-siations of Shikohabatl, Firozabad, Tiindla, Badh^, and Jalasar are all 
within reasonable distances and are easily accessible. The four largest towns 
are P^ham, Jasrana, Pharha, and Eka, but none of them have got a population 
exceeding 2,500 Souls. 

The following statement compares the past and present areas :— 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acr^. 

Acres 

Acr^J 

Acres^ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Last settlement. 

196,549 

1,321 

74,091 

4,319 

6,377' 


b,870 

14,571 

110,441 

Present ditto. 

206,441 

... 

68,800 

15,615 

■ 

1,874 

8,787 

101,691 

14,874 

116,465 
! ' 


The culturable area still untilled consists of the worst description of soil. 
Cultivation has increased, since 1840, by 5*45 per cent., and if we take into 
account the fact that between 1840 and 1845 cultivation had fallen in 114 
estates from 55,834 acres to 51,123 acres, or by 8*44 per cent, there has 
been an increase, since 1845-46, of 14 per cent. Irrigation has increased by 
5*97 per cent., but the proportion which it hears to cultivation has remained 
unchanged. In 1840 the percentage was 86*8, it is now 87*23, 

In classifying the soils for assessment purposes, Mr. McConaghey in- 
^ eluded hhur land with ddmat soils of equal capabi¬ 

lities and paying similar rat^. The outlying hhur 
patches generally fall under third-class barha or putK Third-class harha 
also includes dumat or loam deteriorated by the great prevalence of brackish 
water and the weed haisurdij or scattered isolated patches throughout the mar 
and mixed up with that soil All absolutely dry soil has been excluded from 
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gaulidn and manjha divisions. There are three classes of gaukdn: th'e first 
comprises a few old and good villages, in which Kaehhis and Lodhas predominate 
amongst the cultivators; the second class comprises the best lands of those vil¬ 
lages which are beyond the average, but are not in the first class, and the third 
class contains thereraaining home-lands. In manjha there are two classes and 
in irrigated harha three clashes, all distributed according to the soil, irrigation, 
and agricultural skill and industry of the cultivators. Reg arding his remain¬ 
ing soils, Mr McConaghey writes :—There are four dry harhaa. The first is 
composed of fairly good d^mat soil, which is not habitually irrigated, hut in 
which irrigation is possible. Wells have existed and traces of them still exist, 
but they have been abandoned either on account of their affording an insuffi¬ 
cient and scanty supply, or from the noxious character of the water. The 
possibility even of getting at water if urgently required sets a higher value on 
this land than it would otherwise fetch, and it therefore lets at higher rates than 
tracts aboslutely dry. The fourth unirrigated harha is of very bad quality and 
is composed principally of sloping or uneven bh4r fields on the sand ridges. 
I separated the home from the out-lying tardis and divided the former into 
two classes. The area of the first class is small, but on account of its great 
superiority I was obliged to keep it distinct. The ordinary or outlying tardis are 
three in number, and were arranged according to tho richness of their soil and 
their greater or less freedom from inundation. Taken as a whole, they are better 
than the average tardis of any other parganahs in the district; good clay is the 
prevailing soil. The alluvial lands of the Arind are especially productive and 
fertile. The maii/dr is of the usual character found in most parganahs and 
does not need any particular notice.’* The following statement shows the 
under each class of soil, the average rent-rate, and the assumed rental value 

Soil statistics. 
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in 

acres. 

Rate 
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acre. 
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rental. 
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reotaU 




Rs. a. 

P* 

Rs. 




Bs. a. 

p* 

Rs. 

GauTidn 1st, 

• •• 

1,717 

12 

4 

7 


Dry harJia-ddmai 2nd 

4,828 

2 3 

1 

10,697 

Ditto 2nd, 


5,262 

nn 

1 

6 

53.130 

Ditto hhikrf 

••• 

880 

1 12 

1 

1,845 

Ditto Srd, 

• •t 

8,800 

7 

14 

4 

69,539 

Dry pvth^ 

I4M 

312 

1 5 

t 

412 

Manjha Ist, 


7.733 

7 

0 

4 

54,316 

Home tardi 1 st, 


102 

8 12 

5 

900 

Ditto 2nd. 


17,651 

6 

2 

4 

1,08,482 

Ditto 2nd, 


771 

7 0 

4 

5,416 

Wet barha-dikmat Ist, 

13,206 

5 

4 

3 

69,667 

lardi 1st, 



5 4 

3 

21,102 

Ditto 2nd, 

... 

12,804 

4 

6 

3 

86,928 

Ditto 2nd, 


6,637 

4 6 

3 

24,747 

Wet harha-bMr. 

... 

11,162 

3 

8 

2 

39,212 

Ditto 3rd, 


5.7«a 

3 S 

9 

20,166 

Jytjharha^dmat let, 

7,369 

3 

1 

2 

22,616 

Maxi/dr^ 


1,553 

2 a 

1 

3,409 


a total area of 116,525 acres, an average rent^rate of Es. 5-4*2 per 
assumed rental value cf Ks. 6,13,181. 
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Crops. 


lliG stadstics of the year of measurement show that kkarif crops then 
covered 55*58 per cent, of the total culdvated area, 
and amongst them sugar-cane occupied 1*71 per cent.; 
cotton, 14*31 per ceni; rice, 2*30 per cent. ; jocV, 27*52 per cent.; iajra, 4*57 
percent., and indigoj 1‘56 per cent In the rabi, wheat covert 20*19 per 
cent, : b^haTy 12*61 per cent^ ; barley, 6*49 per ceni ; gojaly 2*55 pesr cent, and 
gram, 1*19 per ceni In 1840, cotton o(^upied 12 per cent, of the total 
annnal cultivation, and it still has a higher percentage than elsewhere ; being 
6 per cent in Kishni, 3 per cent in Bhongaon, 7 per cent, in GMror, 4 per 
cent, in Karhal, 3 per cent, in Alipur Patti, one per cent in Bewar, 2 per 
cent in Kiiraoli, and 9 per cent, in Sbikoliabad. The soil of the parganah is 
admirably adapted for the crop, and the high prices obtained during the Ameri¬ 
can war gave a stimulns to its cultivation which has never flagged. It is a 
common saying that the cotton crop alone yields sufficient outturn to pay the 
November and December instalment of the land-revenue. Jodr, the character¬ 
istic ‘ rain-crop of a loamy tract, bears here a higher percentage than in any* 
othCT parganah of the district. There are numerous indigo-factories, native 
and European, scattered over the parganah, and 1,811 acres were returned as 
under this crop in 1868-69. The area under cane is small and is confined 
chiefly to the villages east of Mustafabad town and the- drier portions of the 
iardi tracts. In the rabiy wheat prevails in the uplands and b^liar in the low¬ 
lands. Do-faali or double crops occupy one-ninth part of the entire cultivated 
area. There is little barley grown alone, the mixed crops of barley and pests 
(hejhar) taking its place, as, owing to the excell^cy of the soil and iim feddities 
for irrigation, it would be a waste of power to grow pure barley where a more 
valuable crop is possible. 

Daring the first three settlements, the greater portion of the villages now 
comprised in the parganah belonged to certain talukas 
which were made np of village belonging to various 
parganahs. These talukas were assessed at a lump sum, without any attenpt at 
distributing the total demand over the individual villages, so that it is now im¬ 
possible to say what the actual demand for the parganah as now constituted 
amounted to during the earlier years of British rule. Mr. Edmonstone found 
the revenue in 1839 amounted to Rs. 2,59,874, and raised the demand to Ss. 
2,80,898. After commenting on its fertility of soil, very general irrigation 
and great agricultaral prosperity, Mr. Edmonstone wrote thus of the parganah : 
—In a parganah so favourably circumstanced the collection of the assessed 
revenue has been a matter of no difficulty, changes of property and possession 
have been few, and the proprietors generally are comfortable, some are affluent, 
and few’—very few—are those who can be called utterly indigent; the only ex¬ 
ception, and that is a partial one, to the superiority of soil, and the universal 
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irrio-ation above noticed, is found in the southern division of the parganah; where 
in some villages, unproductive hMv land, with all its concomitants of imperfect 
irrigation, abundant kdns^ and inferior cultivation, is found in considerable 
quantity : these are the estates in which the symptoms of the past drought are 
alone apparent to any considerable extent, the almost universal irrigation in 
other parts having greatly obviated the evil and distress which in less favoured 
parganahs were so prevalent and overwhelming. As a fact satisfactory to me, 
and as a proof, in some measure, of the moderation with which the enhance¬ 
ment has been made, 1 may be allowed to mention that all the engagements for 
this extensive division were executed in little more than two days ; and that not 
a single case of recusancy occurred to throw doubt on the accuracy of my 
calculations, or to damp the feelings which such a result was calculated to con- 
Yey.” He adds that, after visiting and carefully examining the character and 
condition of almost every village, he proceeded to the calculation of average 
rent-rates and adhered to them in all instances in which no sufficient and 
satisfactory reason for deviation could be offered, and only in other cases disre¬ 
garded their indication when either great inferiority or superiority of soil or 
other local peculiarity rendered them totally inapplicable and anomalous.’’ 

Though the above remarks were written with the full effects of the great 
famine before him, his assessment came xmder re- 
Keyision in 1844-45. yhlon, with that of the remainder of the district, 

in 1845. Mr. Dick then reduced the demand in 105 villages by Rs. 12,001, 
besides affording temporary relief in a number of villages. His revision was 
completed in 1846, and, in the following year, Mr. Robinson took up the case 
of 39 other villages and lowered their revenue temporarily by Rs. 5,196 and 
permanently by Rs. 4,723. In 1863-64, Mr. Chase still further reduced the 
demand on 18 villages by Rs. 4,303, and Rs. 4,495 were remitted on account 
of land taken up for public purposes. Mr. Edmonstone’s assessment was 
allowed to stand in only 112 of the 258 villages assessed by him. The de¬ 
mand, previous to 1840, of Rs. 2,59,874 had been punctually paid, and even 
the occurrence of famine only disturbed the collections for one year, after 
which no difficulty was experienced. Both Mr. Edmonstone and Mr. Robinson 
prominently notice this fact. Mr. Dick, too, alludes to it in the following 
terms The parganah had once before broken down, when the demand was 
revised by Mr. Christian in a manner which has made his name remembered 
with gratitude, and from that time the zaminddrs paid up the revenue with the 
utmost punctuality, without trouble or the necessity of a resort to coercive 
measures,” Mr. Edmonstone raised the demand to Rs, 2,80,898, or only 8*09 
per cent, and the result was that, during the next five years, 21 sales for arrears 
of revenue and 44 by decrees of court were effected ; 12 transfers were made; 
^ villages held under direct management; 41 wer© temporarily attached, 
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and in 172 cases attachiiieiit of personal property was had recourse to. Mr. 
Dick reduced the demand for the year 1845-46 to Hs. 2 , 625327 , which was still 
further reduced, in the following year, by Mr. Robinson, to Rs. 2,56,692, or 
less than the old demand in force prerious to 1840. In 1852-53, the demand 
had risen by progressive increments to Rs, 2,64,174, w'henMr. Chase’s revision 
brought it back again to Rs. 2,59,871, and deducting from this the iiuns 
remitted on account of lands taken np for public purposes, the revenue of the 
last year of the expired settlement stood at Rs. 2,55,376. 

The settlement made by Mr. Edmonstone undoubtedly broke down, but not 
^ fhe reasons given by Mr. Robinson, who has 

opinion of the present settle- attributed the failure to the want of recognition by 
ment cer. Edmonstone of the expense of well-irrigation 

entailed upon the cultivators. Mr, Edmonstone based his assessments upon 
the money-rents actually paid, and in adjusting them the zamindi^ and their 
tenants must have allowed due weight to the cost of digging wells and other 
facilities for irrigation. Mr. Dick gave much more detailed reasons for the 
sudden break-down of the settlement. He argued that the debts incurred 
during 1837-38 had not been paid ofip, and the new zamindars in the Labhaua 
taluka had been hampered by having to meet the demand on account of their 
proportion of the balances that had accrued on that estate. The season of the 
measurement, too, was an unusually favourable one, while the subsequent 
seasons were unfavourable, and the increased demand falling on only 108 estates 
gave a rise of 14 per cent., which seriously curtailed the income of the land¬ 
holders. He further urges that Mr. Edmonstone’s rates were not average 
ones, but only those paid for the best lands, that the irrigated area was greatly 
exaggerated and was calculated on an extremely favourable year. Though Mn 
Dick’s revision was carefully and judiciously conducted, Mr. McConaghey 
thinks that the results of the revision diow that Mr. Edmonstone was very 
little mistaken in his estimate of the capabilities of the parganah. He writes:— 
I find that in 96 estates the arrangements made by Mr. Edmonstone were not 
interfered with by Mr. Dick, and that in the remaining 89 estate a permanent 
reduction of only Rs. 12,001 on a total of Rs. 1,03,537 was recommended. If, 
therefore, Mr. Edmonstone had not adhered so closely to his average rates in 
the poorer villages, and had adopted a system of progressive increase judiciously 
extended to those estates in which be had taken large enhancements, I am 
firmly of opinion that with proper management on the part of the revenue 
authorities his settlement would have been a success. Mr. Dick impugns the 
accuracy of his rates, and asserts that they were not average ones for average soils, 
but here I am prepared to differ with Mr. Dick and to support the correctness 
of Mr. Edmonstone’s dedootions on this point. In fact Mr. Dick’s own figures 
afford a full justification of Mr, Edmonstone’s rates, for I find that the total 

a70 
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estimated rental of the revised villages given hj Mr. Dick is just as high as tlje 
result obtained by applying Mr. Edmonstone’s rates to his soil areas, notwith¬ 
standing the falling off in cultivation which took place between 1840 and 
1845, The real difference is that Mr. Edinonstone assessed at 65 per cent, of 
his assumed rental, whilst Mr. Dick in determining his highest or standard 
jumnias always allowed the zaminddrs at least 40 per cent, after deducting 
the Government share. Although Mr. Dick’s inspection of the parganahs was 
carefully and laboriously conducted, and although we find him remarking at 
the close of his report that he believed that he had afforded relief in evei’j in¬ 
stance wheredt was required, still the very next year Mr. Robinson was engaged 
in making a further reduction of Rs. 4,723 in 25 additional estates. His 
village notes are scanty and bis reasoning very general; besides, he relied a 
great deal on acknowledged assets which Mr. Dick had shown to be largely 
falsified in anticipation of revision. On the whole, I consider that Mr. Robinson’s 
proceedings were summary and many of his reductions uncalled for. This 
belief I express advisedly after going into the history and circumstances of 
each village. Mr. Unwdii, who was then Collector, was of the same opinion 
evidently, as in a letter dated November, 1846, ho flatly refused to have any¬ 
thing to do with further enquiries into the assessment of estates ryocted by Mr. 
Dick. The total remission permanently accruing from the joint investigations of 
Messrs. Dick and Robinson amounted to Rs. 16,724, or only 5‘95 per cent, of 
the whole revenue. In 1852-53 tlieir demand reached its maximum, Rs. 2,64,174, 
and wdth the exception of reductions granted for land appropriated by Govern¬ 
ment, this revenue continued to be uninterruptedly collected up to 1864, when 
Mr. Chase was deputed to make a summary settlement of those estates which 
had suffered from the effects of the mutiny, the subsequent famine of 1860-61, 
and the alleged increased growth and spread of the weed haisurdiJ^ Mr. 
Chase’s operations were only intended to be of temporary application and to 
last to the close of the existing settlement in 1869-70. His reductions were 
conceived in a liberal spirit to enable the villages to recover thoroughly from 
the impoverished state into wdiich they had fallen, and ho was completely suc¬ 
cessful. Mr. McConaghey’s parganali report enters fully into the question of 
these various 'revisions, the results of w'hich have been slightly summarised 
above- 

In the villages assessed by Mr. Edmpndstone, C5 per cent, of the rental 

■ X X assets wms taken as revenue, and in those revised by 

. Present settlement. , ^ 

Messrs. Dick and Robinson, about 60 per cent. This 
would give a rental of Rs. 4,32,151, or allowing for the rental assumed or newly 
abandoned cultiirable land, a rental of Rs. 4,26,671 on the cultivated area, in 
1840, falling at Rs. 3-13-10 per acre. The average rent-rate in 1845’*46 was 
Rs;"3-13-3, and Mr. McOonaghey’s average rate- in 1870, as already shown, 
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was Rs, 5-4-2^ an increase of 30*12 per cent, in the rate and of 43*71 per 

cwot. in the assets. Prior to assessment, the recorded rental was Rs. 4,45^766j 
or corrected for ander-rented land at occnpancj rates, was Ts. 4,74,837. Mr. 
llcGoiiagliej’s assumed rental was Rs. 6,13,181, and between March, 1872, 
when the assessment was declared, and the close of 1874, the recorded rental 
had risen to Rs. 4,64,526, and the interpreted rental to Bs. 5,05,098, and since 
then enhancement bj suit and compromise has been steadily going on. The 
following statement shows the incidence of the revenue in 1870 and in 1872 :— 




Ee^enue 

Incidince of renmuM on 


Revemie. 

with 

cesses. 

Total area. 

Assessable 

area. 

CnltiTftted 

area. 

j 

Bs. 

Bfi. 

Ks. ». p. 

Es. a. p. 

Bs, a. p. 

Fast year of expired aettlemeatJ 
First year of new lettlement... 

2,55,376 

2,92,880 

2,66,852 

3,22,168 

1 S 10 
i 6 9 

1 IS 10* 

2 2 4] 

i 1 

2 3 2 

2 » S 


The increase^ therefore, in pure revenue has been Rs. 37,504, or 14*68 pet 
cent., and in revenue with cesses has been Rs. 55,316, or 20*73 per cent. 

The annexed statement shows the transfers that have taken place between 

1840 and 1870, and sufficientlv explains all matters 
Transfers. ^ . 

relating to them. The large proportion of transfers 

during the first period is noticeable, and also those since the mutiny. Wealthy 
professional usurers {especially Manvaiis from Bikaner) have spread them¬ 
selves over the parganah and are most eager in lending money on landed 
security. The lightly assessed estates of Eta, FMham, and Sakhni are the 
most hopelessly involved, and none of the alienations subsequent to 1857 
appear to be due in any measure to the pressure of the revenue. Out of the 
272 villages in the parganah, 81 entire villages hare been permanently alienated, 
partial transfers have taken place in 127, and in 61 no changes except by suc¬ 
cession have occurred. Three whole villages have reverted to their original 
owners:— 


Transfer statemenis. 


Mode of transfer. 

Total cul- 
; tlTa t ed 
areatrans-' 
j ferred. 

Reve rt ed 
tu original 
owners. 

Area ttans- 
f e r r e d 
more than 
once. 

T 0 t a 1 of 
colnmns 3 
and 4. 

jArea per- 
1 mai»enily 
slimRliid 

Pt-Tcentage 
nf column 
' d to total 
! ciiltirated 

E-f'ea. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7- 

--— 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. ] 

Acres. 

Acres. 

PnTate sale, -• ' 

Public do., t.. . 

t Mortgage, ... , 

29,860 - 
36,35 S 
3S,5IG 

t 

S,209 
3,.^ 14 
10,338 

S,S?6 

18,454 

7.632 
12,190 
28,792 1 

22,228 
23,161 
9,7 IS 

19-07 
( 9-8S 

8*34 

Total ... 

1 10SJ2I 

15,861 

SC. 753 

1 4»,S''! 

1 ■ 

^3,107 

j 47-29 

i 
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Transfer staternents —(concluded). 


Mod® of transfer. 

Total culti¬ 
vated area. 

Total price 
bought/ 

Average 

price. 

Revenue. 

Vears^ pur¬ 
chase ottho 
revenue. 

1840 So 1850-. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Rs. 

a. 

r- 

Rs. 


Private sale, 


8‘,493 

7 

3 

6 

23,112 

3'52 

Public do., ... 

20,708 

96,333 

4 

9 

8 

47,059 

2 03 

Mortgage, ... 

15,068 

66,510 

3 

U 

0 

26,683 

208 

Total, • 

47,068 j 

2,32,336 

1 4 

15 

0 

86,854 

2*39 

1851 io 1857. 








Private ffale, ... 

6,356 i 

44,776 

V 

0 

8 

20,344 

2 £0 

Fnhiic do., 

3,820 1 

21,560 

5 

10 

2 

7,981 

2-73 

Mo! Ignge, ... 

3,674 

13,079 1 

3 

10 

7 

8,6.15 

P53 

Total, ... 

13,764 

79,414 

5 

12 

6 

3fi,8G0 

2*16 

1358 So 1869-70. 








Private a,ale, ... 

12,212 

1,48,630 

12 

2 

9 

27,131 

6-48 

Piifdle do,, 

10,819 

66,843 

6 

2 

10 

20.815 

3‘21 

Mc»rt-gage, ... 

19,878 

2,17,246 

10 

14 

n 

39,688 

5*67 

Total, 

42,909 

4,32,719 

10 

1 

4 

87,654 

4 93 

1840 /o 1859-70. 








Private sale, «„ 

29,860 

2,74,899 

9 

3 

4 

70,687 

j 3 89 

Public do., ... 

35.351 

U83,735 

5 

8 

2 

76.874 

2’46 

Mortgage, 

38,610 

2,85,836 

7 

6 

9 

14,907 

3 77 

Total, 

1,03,721 

7,44,470 

7 

2 

10 

2,21,368 

1 3!I' 6 


According to tte census of 1872, parganah Mustafabad contained 703 in- 


TO . .. habited sites, of which 455 had loss than 200 inliabi< ants; 

177 had between 200 and 500 ; 55 had between 500 
and IjOOO; 13 and between 1,000 and 2,000; and three had between 2,000 and 
3,000. The settlement statistics give 272 separate villages containing 743 
inhabited sites, with an average area of 755 acres to each village (429 culti- 
TJited) and 276 acres (157 cultivated) to each inhabited site. 

The total population, in 1872, numbered 155,476 souls (68,727 females), 
giving 284 to the total square mile and 854 to the square mile of cultivation. 
Classified according to religion, there were 146,346 Hindds, of whom 64,433 were 
females and 9,130 were Musalmdns, amongst whom 4,294 were females. Dis¬ 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
^ows 11,985 Brahmans, of whom 5,150 were females ; 8,031 Rajputs, incliid- 
ii% ^3^2 femalos; 3,624 B aniyas (1,697 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
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|}opiilation is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 122,706 souls, of whom 54,224 are females. The principal Brahman 
sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Kanaujija (8,786) and Gaur. The 
chief EajpiH clans are the Chauhan (4,881), Tanwar (525), Dhakra (330), Rafchor 
(213), Bais, Bhadaurija, Gaur, Parihar, Tank, Solankhi, Katehiriya, Sikarwir, 
J4dubansi, Chandel, Panw4r, Gahlot, Badgujar, and Kirdr. The Baniyas belong 
to the Saraugi (2,701), Agar’wdl (392), Mahur, Parwal, and Marwdri sub¬ 
divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Lodha (19,934), 
Kahar (3,416), Kachhi (9,023), Kuri (3,719), Mahajan (4,302), Chamar (20,801), 
Garariya (6,171), Knmhar (2,498), Barhai (3,380), Dhobi (2,629), Teli (2,343), 
Hajjdm (3,635), Dhanak (1,250), Ahir (28,087), Khakrob (2,923), Kayatli 
(1,552), and Sonar (1,054). Besides these, the following castes comprising less 
than one thousand members are found in this parganah :—Bharbhunja, Darzi, 
Lohdr, Nunera, Mdli, Bair/igi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, Tamoli, Bari, Banjira, 
Jogi, GosLain, Ghosi, Diiuna, Kurmi, JAt, and Pariya. The MusalmAes are dis¬ 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (5,396), Pathans (1,767), Sajyids (238), and Mughals. 

The following statement compares the proprietary statistics as recorded at 


tlie past and present settlements, showing the percentage 
of the total number of villages owned by each caste;— 


Caste. 

1840. 

1870. Caste. 

1S4D 

1S70. Caste. 

1840.! 

1870. Caste. 

1840. 

1870. 

Cliatibaii, 

4G*29 

36*21 Tomar, ... 

0.3 J 

0 20 Baniya, ... 

0-74 

3-95 Jat» 

0 52 

0*23 

JAdon, ... 

3-43 

4'5llBais, 

U*18 

O’l^Ahir, ... 

24 75 

! 8*53 Goshaia, . 

0*26 

0-23 

Sengar,... 

... 

3 55 Tank, ... 

... 

0*0 > t»odii% | 

5*8« 

3-39 Garaiiya, 

0*18 

0-18 

Kirar, ... 

rio 

riO Parihar, ... 

... 

0-02 KAyath, ...I 

1*47 

2*93 Barhai, ... 


012 

Bathor, 

»•* 

1 ‘ 5 SikarwAr, 

... 

0 02 B.liatri, ... 

».* 

0 77 Sonar, 

‘ o^ol 

oot 

DhAkra, 

1-06 

0*83 Brainnan, 

8-81 

7*39 Mabajan, 


0*7§ Enrasmn, 


€•52 

Famar, ... 

1*10 

0*73 Marwari,... 

i 0*02 

10-77 Bairagi, ... 

... 

0*24 MnsalmAn, 

\ 3-03 

1*64 


Chauhaus have lost between 1840 and 1870 full ten per cent, of the total cul¬ 
tivated area. They belong to either the Maiupuri or Partabner branches, and 
are represented by the Eaja of Eka, the Kunwar of Uresar, and the zaminddrs 
of Sakhni and Milauli. The largo estate belonging to the Eka family is mort¬ 
gaged to a Baiiiya of Hathras and can scarcely be redeemed without the 
permanent alienation of a portion of the properfy. The Uresar family is better 
off, and the late head of the family, Kunwar Gajiidhar Singh, received four vil¬ 
lages in the Moradabad district for his services, during fie mutiny. Chhatar 
Singh and Pancham Singh of Milauli have also added to their possessions, but 
the Sakhni branch are in the hands of the Marwaris and must sooner or later 
lose all their property. Both the Eka and Uresar families belong to the Par- 
i4bner branch. The head-quarters of the Ahirs is Pendhat, and they are 
gradually losing their possessions here. The Marwari usurers have increased 
their estates from 2| villages in 1840 to 29| villages in 1870, and are yearly 
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acquiring more, and Mr. McOonaghey thinks that, in course of timOj they will 
become the most important section of the proprietary body. The Jadon money¬ 
lender of Awa Misaj in the Agra district, and tlie Jadon of Kotla have acquired 
ten villages. Shaikhs and Lodhas have lost much of their property, and Bauiyas, 
Sengars, Eathors, Kayaths, and Mahdjans have acquired a few estates since 1840. 
The total number of recorded proprietors is 2,810, and their average individual 
property is 73 acres, of which 45 acres are cultivated. 39 villages are owned by 
resident proprietors, 136 by non-residents, and of the remaining 97, the resident 
portion of the proprietary body manage 53 villages and the non-residents 
manage 44 villages. 107 villages are held on a zamindari tenure, 163 villages 
on a pattid'tri tenure, and two villages are bh5.yach^ra. The zamindari villages 
have an average of 3 proprietors, the pattiddd have 13, and the bh4yach4ra 
65 each. Each sharer in a zamindari estate possesses 227 acres of cultivation, 
in a pattid^ri estate the average falls to 15 acres, and in a bh^yachdra estate 
to 10 acres. The influence of Bhagwant Singh, the Kirar Thdkiir of Labhana, 
during the early part of the present century has been noticed elsewhere. He 
first attained to power under the government of the Nawdb Vazir, and then 
acquired a number of villages known as taluka Muhammadpur Labhaua, and 
which at the third settlement had increased to 170^ villages, paying a revenue 
of Rs. 1,48,681. The taluka fell into arrears in 1815, and was sold by auction 
and bought in by Government. A village settlement was then made which lasted 
until 1840, when Mr. Edmonstone took up the question and finally disposed of 
the estate by conferring full proprietary rights on the hereditary village land¬ 
holders on condition of their paying up a proportional share of the balance that 
had accrued. So many availed themselves of this offer that the wrongs 
inflicted by the Oudli government during the past century may be said to have 
been then practically removed, and the original owners onco more obtained a 
full recognition of their rights. 

The following statement shows the caste of the cultivators at the present 
Culurators settlement, the area held by each caste, their number, 

and the proportion of their holdings to the total culti¬ 
vated area :—• 


, Caste, 
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Ahir, ... 
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9.979 

8*60 
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!'02 
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3-38 

Others, 
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{ 
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24,052 

i 

115,966 
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Only 74 occupancy tenants and 90 tenants-at-will paid rents, in kind. Tke 
following statement shows the distribution of the cultivated area amongst each 
class of tenant and all other particulars regarding their average holdings and 
the average rents paid by them :~ 


Cultivating statistics. 
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Total, ... 

24,052 

416 1 

116,049 

4,61,814 

3 15 8 

t 4,842; 

100*00 

Total (2)+(3), 

j 18,132 

401 

97,553 

j 4,20,792 

4 5 0 

5,404; 
! i 
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Only 74 occupancy tenants and 90 tenants-at-will^ holding between them 
401 acres, pay rent in kind. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. . ✓ , , 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age)^ 385 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 4,637 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 2,061 in com¬ 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey¬ 
ance of men, animals, or goods ; 32,624 in agricultural operations ; 6,713 in 
industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 6,387 persons re¬ 
turned as labourers and 1,254 as of no specifiied occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 5,280 as land¬ 
holders, 85,601 as cnitivators, and 64,595 as engaged in occupations uncon¬ 
nected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly 
imperfect, show 1,417 males as able to read and write out of a total male po¬ 
pulation numbering 86,749 souls. -Mustafabad, known in the earlier records 
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as the second division of Shikohabad, formed a portion of mahal Eapri in tlie 
reign of Akbar and was made a separate parganali in 1824. Since 1840, 
four villages have been transferred to parganali Shikohabad. 

Mustafabad, the chief village of the parganah of the same name in the 
Mainpuri district, is distant about 34 miles from Mainpnri and 1(5 miles from 
Shikohabad. ' The population, in 1872, numbered 1,711 souls. The tahsili was 
removed here in 1824, and it possesses a post-office, police-station, excise- 
godown, sarai, school, bazar, and a market on Saturdays and Thursdays, 
Mustafabad was called after Mustafa Khan, a local magnate in the reign of 
Jahangir. The mud fort was built by Sbiughulixtn, a Diwaii of Almas Ali 
Khan, governor of the district under the Nawab of Oudh, at the end of the last 
century. The Kamirigoi family of parganah Rapri are kanungoes of this 
parganah also. Butchers and Bhistis form the bulk of the Musalmdn popula¬ 
tion. An old well here is known dudhadMriy from the purity of its water. 

Kabiganj, a village in parganah Kishni-Nabiganj of the Mainpuri district, 
lies on the Grand Trunk road, about 24 miles east from Mainpuri. The 
population, in 1872, was 1,257. There is an out-post of police here. A good 
trade is’kept up in supplying the wants of travellers, and a sar5.i , on the road¬ 
side, built by Khdn Bahadur Kh4u, affords them accommodation. The area 
of the village is 799 acres and the revenue is Rs. 1,500. The original zamin- 
d4rs were Bais Thaburs, who were noted dakaits and were sold up in 1840, 
and their rights wer^ purchased by the Ohaulidns of Bhadei-Chirdwar and 
Arjunpur. 

KAStUPUB, a small village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, 
lies on the road between Shikohabad and the Jumna furry to Batesar, 8 miles 
from Shikohabad and 36 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 
872. Kasirpur has a district post-office. Tli© village formerly belonged to Zalim 
Singh, Ahir, but is now owned by a Goshain and a Ohaube. The Goshain is a 
very rich man, and the Chaube owns other property, all said to be gained in 
the service of his former master, the Ahir. 

Kaushahr, a hamlet on the Etdwa road, about one mile from Shikohabad, 
in the Mainpuri district, and 34 miles from the civil-station, consists of a street of 
good houses, many of them brick-^built and inhabited by prosperous traders. The 
population, in 1872, numbered 1,171 souls. Amongst the inhabitants, the makers 
of iron-pots and shoes are numerous and well known. The road-side between it 
and Shikohabad is strewn with fragments of a former town consisting of wells, 
tombs, and the remains of houses, the courtyard and walls of one of which 
still remain standing. It belongs to a Sayyid family, the first representative of 
whom in these parts was Hdji Abu Sayyid, who lived in the seventeenth century 
and seems to have been a man of note, and to have founded the new town or 
He jcame from Irdk; in the reign of Shahjahan, and obtained a 
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large grant of land in this neighbourhood. The present site wm then a jungley 
in the midst of which he bnilt this honse, and aronnd it the town stibseqnently 
clustered. His descendants say that at that time only E4pri (on the Jumna) 
and Jauri Khera (now abandoned) in these parts were inhahitedy and that the 
remainder of the country was covered with jnngiG. The tomb of Abn Sayyid 
still existSy as well as that of Atikullah Khdn, his relation, but not his direct 
descendant. Atikullah lived in the time of Shahjahan, and from him the pre¬ 
sent members of the family derive their origin. Sayyid Sultan Ali Kh^ti, who 
founded Muhalla Kazi Miran in the town of Shikohabad and built several wells 
and mosques, was of this family. Nanshahr was evidently a place of consider¬ 
able importance, as tbe town proper was from a quarter of a mile to half a mile 
long and extended beyond this, in an unconnected way, for another quarter of 
a mile. A part of the gateway at the Shikohabad end sMlI remains, and out¬ 
side this ^ the army’ resided. The Risdldars’s house stood at the gateway, 
and his tomb is there still. The houses of the town proper were, for the most 
part, bnilt of masonry, and the whole place dates its decadence from its destruc¬ 
tion by the Marhattas under Fleury in 1802. An urs in honour of Madar 
takes place yearly in Jamad-ul-awwal. 

Oka'war, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpnri district, is 
distant 46 miles from Mainpuri, on the left bank of the Jumna. The popu¬ 
lation, in 1872, numbered 1,127 souls. The village is a large one, and recently 
Ora war Manrwa has been separated from it. The latter, too, contains several 
hamlets : Maura, inhabited chiefly by Ahirs of the Sondele gotra^ as in Or4war 
Khas ; Kachhwai by Kachhis, and Dbimartola by Mahihs. 

PAdham or Parham, a village in parganah Mostafabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is situated on the high road to Eta by the Arind river, between the two 
canals, and is distant 23 mil^ from Mainpuri and 18 from Shikoha1>ad. The 
population, in 1872, was 2,617, of which 914 were working males. The Mnsal- 
mans were 1,070, or 40*7 per cent, of the total population, and there were 316 
Brahmans, 156 Baniyas, 194 Kachhis, and 201 Cham&rs among the BKnd4»k 
There is a small bazar and a market twice a week. The place, though now to 
so large an extent Muhammadan, the landholders of the village having been 
Muhammadan till a comparatively recent time, has an old history. It is said 
that it was called Bardan before the time of Raja Parikshit, hut Padham or 
Parichhatgarh by him, he having lived here. His son Janamejaya also lived 
here, and when Parikshit died by a snake-bite, his son made a great sacrifice 
on the bank of the Arind. The sacrificial pit was excavated many years ago, 
and cocoanuts, cloves, and betel-nuts used in Hindu worship were found im-^ 
bedded in it, and it is even said that snakes are still harmless about here. Tho 
story connecting Padham with Parikshit’s sacrifice is, however, looked upon 
with qualified respect even among the Hindus of the place, and is contrary to 

a71 
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the generallj received tradition. There is a masonry tank at this phiee^ said 
to have been built by Janamejdya on the same spot as the sacrificial pit, which 
is still called Farikshit Kund. There are still the remains of a fort here, and 
the Mem close to the village is a very large and high one, the most conspicuous 
in the district, and has a well on it, also called after Farikshit. The houses are 
to a great extent built of bricks, and the turbans made here have a wide repute. 
There are two small indigo factories here, and a road leads across the canal 
dose by at Patikhra. 

Pjendhat or Paindhat, a village in parganah Mustafahad of the Mainpnri 
district, is distant 29 miles from Mainpnri. The population, in 1872, num¬ 
bered 1,433 souls. Pendhat itself is unimportant and lies in the north-west corner 
of the district, two or three miles north-east of Mustafabad, and is connected with 
it by a narrow iinmetalled road, and with the east of the district by the road 
across the Et^wa branch of the Ganges canal, and thence to Kailai. It is noted, 
however, for the large gatherings which take place there at the shrine of 
Johhaiya and at the temple in MAgh and AsArh. There is no fixed day, but 
the Sundays in the latter fortnights of those months called are chosen. The 
story runs, that during the war between PrithirAj and Jaiohand of Kanauj, an 
Ahir was bringing his wife from home, and with him w^ere a Brahman and a 
low-caste man, a bhangi or a Dhanak. The three men joined in the fight and 
were killed. The Bhangi' fell first and the other two fell at some distance 
from him. Even when dead their headless trunks (rund) continued the fight. 
The Bhangi became a hMt (or spirit) under the name of Jokliaiya, and the place 
where he fell is called Jokhaiya to this day. Droves of pigs are grazed here, 
and at the time of the great gathering the swine-herds will kill one of them 
for a trifle and let the blood flow on the spot. At the other place, where the 
Brahman and Abir fell, there is a temple, and cocoaimts and the like are ofieretl. 
People ocahe in thousands from the surrounding districts, oven from Earukh'- 
abad, which touches the opposite side of the district, to pay their devotions 
here. The great object of the journey is to obtain offspring and have an 
easy child-birth. The 7nela is also said to have a good influence on the winter 
rains ox maMwat, The worship of Jokhaiya is also noticed under the EtAwa 
district. The offerings at the temple belong to the zamindars. 

PHABi^A or Pharbiya, a village of parganah Mustafabad of ^the Mainpnri 
district, is distant about 39|- miles from Mainpnri. This is an important 
trading-place about eight miles from Mustafabad, at the edge of the district, 
and except Sarsaganj, it is the only town which hUs any considerable external 
trade^ It is not otherwise in any way a noted place. The population, in 1872, was 
2,216, consisting of 473 Musnlmans, 220 Brahmans, 698 Baniyas, 142 Ma-^ 
hAjans , 111 SonArs,&c. There is a feedoud-elass police-station, a post-office, 
and a, market on Fridays and Mondays, at which indigo, cotton^ 
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other country produce are sold in large quantities, but it is now decaying fast 
since the introduction of the railway. There is a branch indigo factory here 
belonging to the Umargarh concern. Act XX. of 1856 (the ChankidAri Act) 
is in force and in 1873-74 supported a Tillage poli<^ numbering eight metk 
of all grades at an annual cost of Bs. 408. The (x>st is defraj^ed from a 
house-tax which in 1873-74 yielded a revenue of Es. 636, or Re. 0-4-5 per 
head of the population and Re. 1-0-3 per house assessed (601). The expen¬ 
diture during the same year was Rs. 634 from the Income, besides Rs. 26, 
balance of the previous year. There were 738 houses in the town. 

PoNCHHA, a considerable village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 12 miles from Shikohabad and 35 miles from Mainpuri, on 
the left bank of the Jumna. The p>pttIation, in 1872, numbered 1,858 Bomls. 
There is a temple sacred to Baldeoji here, at which a fair takes place. There is also 
a post-office and a police-station. The great feature of the Tillage is its 
land. The hhagna is an old bed of the Jumna which has been deserted for its 
present course ages ago, and now presents a moist and rich soil which requires 
very little irrigation. Zalira Singh, the leader of the Ph^tak Ahirs, was the 
former owner of Ponchha and other villages near. He fell into arrears about 
the period of last settlement and was sold out. The estate was purchased by the 
father of the present owners, who are wealthy Agarwala Baniyas of Lucknow. 
There are 1,025 enclosures in the sixteen hamlets within the village. 

RApei, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district, lies 
among the ravines on the left bank of the Jumna, at a distance of about 44 
miles from Mainpuri city. The population, in 1872, numbered only 903 
souls. Rapri abounds in ruins belonging to both the Hindu and Musal- 
H* loix period, though the latter now greatly prepond¬ 

erate. Local tradition makes its founder one Rao 
Zorawar Singh, also known as Rapar Sen, whose descendant fell in battle 
with Muhammad Sira, in 1194 A.D. The ghat across the Jumna to Batesar 
18 known as Ndraiigi Bah, and is said to derive its name from Nauningi, the 
daug hter of Eipar Sen, for whose pleasure a garden was planted there. In 
course of time the name has become corrupted to ndrangi, an orange-tree. 
There are, now, no traces of the garden, but tradition places it near Papar- 
danda, otherwise known os Eeliar ghat. The general historj of Ripri, 
ing the Ala-ud-din Khilji inscription, is noticed in the introduction. From the 
remains of buildings, mosques, tombs, wells, and reservoirs still existing, it is 
clear that Rapri must have been a large and prosperous iovm. Many build¬ 
ings were erected by Sher Sh4h and Salim Shdh, and traces of the gate 
to one of the royal residences still exist. The idgdh was built as early as 
1312 A.l). The dargdh of Shah Fidu, a celebrated saint, attracts the devout,, 
Uhd a yearly urs is held at his shrine. He is said to have lein a vorrii'pxcr 
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of the one God, irrespective of creed, and many miracles attested his power. 
JVom its position on the road to Batesar, where the great fair is held 
every year in Kdrttik, Rapri must always have been an important place. It 
is now connected by good fair-weather roads with the railway-station and 
the towns of Shikohabad and Sarsaganj, and a bridge-of-boats crosses the 
Jumna to Batesar, on the right bank. A small hamlet at the gh4t, now 
inhabited by Mall4hs, Dhobis, and Bhangis, was formerly owned by Brah¬ 
mans who emigrated hence to Karhal. At the same place, near Parauli, 
is a temple built by Bhagwant Singh on the site of a burning-gh4i 
The ravines around are well-wooded, and trees of the Hmoha, karil, cMkar, 
and pUu species abound. The Meos were the first inhabitants, then came the 
Phdtak Ahirs, and after them the Musalm^ns, who still own one-third of the 
town, while Hindus own the remainder. There are five inhabited sites within 
the area known as Rdpri kh4s. There are some headstones of marble and 
I'ed sandstone still almost perfect and covered with legible Arabic inscriptions 
in Garhi close by to Rlipri, and an early opportunity should be taken to have 
them copied and translated. 

EatbhAnpur, a small village in parganah Mainpuri of the Mainpuri dis¬ 
trict, on the Etdwa and Mainpuri road, is distant nine miles from Mainpuri. 
The population, in 1872, numbered 621 souls. There is a road-guard of police 
on the roadside at some distance from the village and in the middle of the 
great usar plain. 

SAdhupub or Sdrhupur, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant five miles from Shikohabad and 37 miles from Mainpuri. 
The population, in 1872, numbered 1,166 souls. There is a considerable trade 
in ghi and cotton here and a market on Saturdays and Wednesdays. Mahar 
Baniyas are the principal inhabitants and were twice plundered by the behar 
Ahirs during the mutiny. There is a village school here. The cultivators are 
chiefly Brahmans, Chamdrs, Kdchhis, Ahirs, and Baniyas, and the zamiudarsare 
Agarwdia Baniyds resident in the village. 

SAmAk, a village in parganah Kishni-Nabiganj of the Mainpuri district, is 
distant 16 miles from Mainpuri, on the Kishni and Karhal road. In 1872, the 
population, including that of Katra Slman, a trading mart about a mile from 
Sdman, numbered 1,453 souls, consisting chiefly of Mahajans and^ Baniyas. 
Iho site is well raised above the neighbouring jhil, wMclbl^the largest in the 
district and contains a very considerable body of water all the year round, 
drying up only in seasons of excessive drought. The property, includ¬ 

ing Baset, is held by Kunwar Gulab Singh’s widow in trust for her minor son, 
and was separated from the Kishni taluka at the third settlement. It is,a 
, highly cultivated village with great facilities for irrigation, and has an area of 
2,574 acres, yielding a revenue of Rs. 6,800 in 1874. • 
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SarSAGAKJ, a village and trading mart in pargaiiali Shikotabad ©f the 
Mainpnri district, on the Et&wa road, is distant 6 miles from the Bhad^n orSarsa 
road station of the East Indian Bail way, 12 miles from Sfiik^otalmd, and 27 miles 
from Maiiipuri. The population of the mart, in 1872, was 1574, and of the mart 
and adjoining village of Sarsa was 3,922, comprising chiefly Banijas, Mah5jans, 
Kirar Th4knrs, Chamars, Kachhis, and Mnsalmdns. Sarsa is a large village, 
but it is in the neighbouring mart of Sarsaganj or Dayaganj that the real im¬ 
portance of the place centres, for the village of Sarsa itself is an ordinary 
agricultural one. It has a large brick house in it belonging to some Eardr 
Tbakurs, with the solid fortified appearance which the houses of this caste 
usually possess. The family is much reduced now. The adjoining trading 
mart of Sarsaganj is the greatest market of the district, and the only one, except 
Pharha, Shikohabad, and Mainpnri, which makes much interchange of commo¬ 
dities with other districfB. Sarsaganj is much indebted to Mr. Baikes, Collector of 
Mainpnri, who, in 1848-50, improved the large and fine market-place (Baik^gaej), 
where fairs are held twice a week on Wednesdays and Thursdays. It is not only 
in these fairs, however, that the trade of Sarsaganj is carried on. Its main street 
has many cotton cleaners and dealers, who keep up a constant traffic with other 
districts in country produce generally. The mart does not consist of much 
more than the main street, which is dean, well built, and well drained. Most 
of the wealthier Baniyas are Jainas, and the street has more than one Jain 
temple. At the southern end, there is a very handsome little mosque, whitened 
over, and with the red stone of which it seems to be built picked out in floral 
ornamentation over the surface. The value of the articles sold at Sarsa from 
May, 1849, to April, 1850, amount^ to Ks. 3,23,574, besides 113,048 bead 
of cattle of every description, valued at Rs. 5,11,150. In 1850-51 the salm 
amounted to Bs. 6,90,041.^ Tliere is still a large cattle market here, but 
in other respects the trade has decayed. Sarsaganj possesses a pohce-station, 
post-office, and a village schooL Kir^ Thfikurs were the original owners, but 
they lost their possessions years ago. Sarsa and one-fourth of I>ayagm3j 
now belongs to non-resident Musalmans, and the remainder of Dayaganj to the 
Kirar Tbakurs of Labhana. There are ten hamlets within the area of 
the village, and the cultivators are chiefly Kachhis, Chamars, and Kirars. 
Act XX. of 1856 (the Chankidari Act) is in fort^ and in 1873-74 supported 
a village police numbering ten men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 504. The 
cost is defrayed from a house-tax which in 1873-74 yielded a revenue of Es. 
862, or Be. 0-2-10 per head of the population and Ra 1-5-1 per house assessed 
(503). The expenditure during the same year was Es. 852 from the in<x)me, 
besides Es. 40, balance of the previous year. There were 937 hous^ in the 
town. 

1 See. N,-W. HI., N. IS, 7. 
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Rauj, an old village m parganah Karhal of the Maiapuri district, is distant 
2i miles from Slaiopuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 418 souls. There 
are the remains of an old fort here, and the village was, in the early days of 
British rule, the chief town of an old parganah. The parganah was dismem¬ 
bered in 1840, and 25 villages were transferred to Mainpuri and 17 to 


Karhal. 

Shikohabad, a town in the parganah and tahsil of the same name, in the 
West of the Mainpuri district, is situated on the Agra road, nearly two miles 
from the Shikohabad station of tile Ea-st Indian railway and 34 miles from 
Mainpuri, in north lat. 27°--6'-5^ and east long* 78'^-38^-10'''l The population, in 
1853, numbered 11,00-9 of both sexesj aticl in 1865 there were 9,469 inhabit¬ 
ants. The site has an area of 187 square acres, giving 
Po,pulation. i , .7 a i- 7 , 

54 souls to the square acre. According to the 

census of 1872 there were 10,069 inhabitants, of whom 5,366 were Hindiig 
(2,386 females) and 4,703 were Musalm5.ns (2,316 females). Distributing 
the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 89 land¬ 
holders, 888 cultivators, and 9,092 persons pursuing occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The number of enclosures, in 1872, was 1,489, ofwhioli 657 
were occupied by Musalmdns. The number of houses during the same year was 
2,368, of which 368 were built with skilled labour, and of these 60 were occupied 
by Mu 5 a;lmins. Of the 2,000 mud huts In the town, 1,050 were owned by 
Musalmans. Taking the male adult population, 3,564 (not less than fifteen 
years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more than forty 
males:—barbers, 75; beggars, 90; confectioners, 59; cultivators, 425; gold¬ 
smiths, 41 ; greengrocers, 63 ; laboui'ers, 413 ; landowners, 55; money-lenders, 
46 ; potters, 49 ; puroliits (family-priests), 67; servants, 837 ; shop-keepers, 
448; singers and musicians, 190 ; washermen, 41 ; water-carriers, 81, aud 
weavers, 268. Although the Muhammadans and Hindds are pretty evenly divi¬ 
ded, the town is essentially a Muhammadan one. The Hindus comprise Brahmans 
(623), Kdyaths (230), Rajpdts (35), Baniyas (936), other traders (373), 
artisans, Bondrs, &o., (444), Ahirs (642), Kdohhis (426), Koris, Garariyas, 
&c., (463), Kahdrs (151), 175is, (159), Dhobis, Darris, Chamirs, Bhaugijf^ 
Ehatiks, &c. (848). 

Shikohabad is connected by a metalled road with the railway-station of that 
name on the East Indian line, and good roads diverge 
from it to Mustafahad, Jasrina, Mainpuri, Sarsaganj, 
Agra, and Batesor by the Narangi Bdh or Behar gh4t on the Jumna. The town 
lies to the east and south of the metalled road to Mainpuri, but the principal baSsar 
lines the road itself, and there-are no less than nine sar Ais for travellers scat¬ 
tered in various places throughout the site. The old town is a large straggling 
p4ee diyided into quarjifre % cmaked lanes andillrshaped roads. Its principal 
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t^zar is irregular in shape, and beyond it is a new market site plMited with 
trees- Beyond thi% again, is the mound on which formerly M:€Km 1 the' fort, hut 
which is now coverai with houses of the better sort, and an old deserted mrai, 
with a good banyan tree near it, exists close to the old bazar. Altogether the old 
quarter contains many rained houses, and it is only in the new quarter and 
new bazar along the Mainpuri road that good houses and shops are always Men. 
The water of the wella in the new quarter is sweet and good, hut in the old town it 
is often brackish and undrinkable. The want of good drainage is the great 
defect in Shikohabad a& a site for a town, for except the fori mound there ia no 
rising ground, and the whole neighbourhood, too, is particularly leveL To 
remedy this, Sultan Ali Khan caused a tank to he excavated a little distance to 
the north of the site which ia still capable of receiving the drainage on that side, 
while tlie surplus water from the south might be into the Sarsa nadi, which 
flows close to the town on the sonfehem side. For a mile or two around the 
town there are numerous hamlets and buildings connect^ with and if tlieM 
were included the site is a large one, and, next to Mainpuri itself, the most im¬ 
portant centre of population in the district. 

There are fourteen muhallas or wards in the town. The Musalmans reside 
The muhaliaa and their principally in the northern and eastern muhallas and 
popuiatiott.^ the Hindus in tlie southern and western, bul there are 

also points where the population is mixed, and there is one muhalla where it is 
entirely mixed. Muhalias Katra Muhammad Mah with a population of 581 
souls, Katra Mirdu with 1,585, and Rukupur with 3,440 (2,545 Musalmans) 
lie to the north of t!ie Agra high road. Going from west te east, between the 
Agra high road and the bazar, are muhallas Khattrian with 325 inhabitants, 
Misrana with 332, Garhiya wiih 293, and Paria with 580. To the south of the 
great bazar comes Katra Mir Khalil with 292 inhabitants, Chah Rabat with 
484, and Kazi Tola with 370. The western bazar has 181 inhabitants and the 
eastern bazar has 239. Taking up each muhalla in order, we have first Ruknpur 
with 1,506 Shaikhs, 869 Pathdns, and 170 other Musalmans, while the Hindus 
number only 895, consisting principallj of Bauiyaa, Kachbia, Abirs, Gham&rs, 
and weavers. There are numerous sarais in this ward, but ttie houses are, as a 
rule, poor and many are in a ruinous condition. In Katra Miran, founded by 
Sultan Ali Khan of the Kaushahr family noticed before, there are 826 Mu- 
salmkn inhabitants, of whom 194 claim rank as Sayyids. A tank excavated by 
Sult^ Ali and his dargah are close to this muhalk. Katra Muhammad Mah, 
founded by a Sayyid follower of Dara Shikoh, contains Ahks, CJhamars, and 163. 
Musalmans. The pardo or encamping-ground derive its name from the num¬ 
ber of Mewatis who once resorted there, and two-thirds are stifl held by Musal- 
mans, Kazi Tola was founded by K&zi Asad Ali of the family of K^i ShaikK 


1 Iiow a’ note by Mr. Denaisfeon. 
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Muhammed jalil, who obtained that office in Aurangzeb’s reign: it is chiefly 
occupied by Shaikhs (156), Brahmans, and Kdohhis. One-fourth of Garhiya is 
occupied by Sayyids and the remainder by Hindus. Ohdh Rabat and Misrdna 
have but few Musalmdn inhabitants and are occupied by Baniyas and Brah¬ 
mans, many of whom are traders and pandits. Khattri4n, as the name denotes, 
is held by Khattri traders (154) and forms the richest ward of the to^vn; the 
houses here are usually brick-built with a good deal of stone ornamentation, and 
serve as the private residence of the traders who have shops in the great bazar 
along the Mainpuri road. In Phiilapurena there are no Musalmdns, and the 
Hindu inhabitants comprise Baniyas, Brahmans, and Kiiyaths. Muhalla Khera 
forms the oldest part of the town and is detached somewhat from the modern 
site. It is marked by an old fort, once the residence of Sayyid Snlt4n Ali 
Khdn, subsequently used as a tahsili, but now unoccupied. Katra Mir Khalil 
is named after a Sayyid landholder who fell in some local disturbance, and hence 
his tomb is visited on holidays as that of a shahid. There are few Musalin4ns 
in this muhalla, or in the eastern or western bazars. 

Amongst the notables connected with Shikohabad mention may be made of 

Naw4b Maht4b Khfin, a man who rose from the rank of a 
ISfotable persons. 11- . i • I i. ^ i-r^ 

common soldier to high distinction. Muhammad Ramzdn 

Khdn and Muhammad Taj Kh4n of his family were pensioners of the Bri¬ 
tish Government on the acquisition of Mainpuri, and a large garden plant¬ 
ed by Maht&b Kh4n still exists in Budhrai. The K4aiingoi family of 
Kanji Mai, hereditary kanungo of parganah Edpri, are of note in the 
town and still possess great influence there. Babu Mukund Misr, a Ka- 
naujiya Brahman, built a temple on the borders of the Oh&li Rabat and Kdzi 
Tola Muhallas about the middle of the seventeenth century, and a religious 
festival takes place at his tomb on the second of Ohait. They say that he was 
buried alive in the grave he dug for himself in the small garden where 
his tomb now exists. Amongst the Agarwila Baniyas, Stiraj Sahdi was a 
notable person, and amongst the Khattris, Diw4n R6mji and Diw^n Khushal E4i 
came here from Dehli and attained to distinction under the Musalmdn go¬ 
vernors. Some of the Kdyaths were diw6ns under the Marhattas and possess 
a few villages as landholders or are employed under Government. The des¬ 
cendants of Shaikh Muhammad Jalil, K4zi, still reside in the town ; at the 
British occupation, Asad Ali held the office of K^zi and a village revenue-free 
attached to it. At Brindaban or Bajbiya there is a temple to Mahddeo, a chhatri 
and a hurdnt^ under the care of a Bairdgi colony from very ancient times. The 
place was formerly covered with jungle and was the abode of an ascetic, near 
whose residence some Eaja built the temple. The Bair4gis then occupied the 
place, and, of their number, one named Mangla built the hisrdnt on the Aganga. 
The name of this stream is explained in this wise :~MangIa WRS a great saint 
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and worker of miracleSj and at the time of the great balMog fair of Kdrttik 
was unable or unwilling to go to the sacred stream of the Granges to perform 
his ablutions there. His chela or disciple w^as greatly affected at this and 
remonstrated with Mangla, who merely said ‘ ao ganged come Ganges’)j wl^n 
a stream at once burst out beneath his fet and has ever sioc?e borne the name 
of Aoganga or Aganga. The banks of this stream are a favonrite place for 
burning the dead. Local legends have it that though a small drainage line 
which dries up in the cold weather, it really sinks into the ground and joins the 
Ganges near Kanauj. One hundred bighas of land in village Chitauli are 
held rent-free in support of the shrine. There are numerous tombs of former 
heads of the BairA;ii community, and on Hindu holidays, especially the Dasahra, 
considerable numbers assemble to offer their devotions before the shrine of 


Mangla. 

To the west of the town, about half a mile, there is the tah^a of Billiebor, 
so call^ from a fakir whose cat was killed here by a Mew4ti robber from Khaiia- 
garh^ who suffered for his impiety. To the north-west is the site of a mud fort 
, , built by one Sayyid Ali Asghar, and to the west. 

Temples and building's. ht i n i i nr t • -t ., 

near Mnnalla Muhammad Mah, is the idgdh. To 
the south of the town and about a mile distant is the garden of a pious 
Mali named Toriya, where a fair takes place and an image of Mahddeo 
is placed on a temporary platform and worshipped. A temple dedicated to 
Panch-mukhi Mahiideo exists to the north, near the bastion of the old fort, 
which contains the tomb of Kadar Ali Shahid and has recently been repaired 
by a Mahajan. Other temples are that to Badha Ballabh in the Ch4h Bahai 
quarter ; t<» Murli Manohar on the south; to Baldeoji in the great bazar, and 
to Rama in the maudi. !niere are also two sangats of K4nak Panthi fakirs 
whose (^metery lies to ihe south of the town. Thdkur Bhagwanfc Singh of 
Labhaua possessed great influence in the town daring the last century, and close 
to K&ziTola is a fine garden and building erected by him.^ The principal 
mosques are those near the fort, in Lala’s sar.^i, that of Allah bandah, and the 
white mosque. To the south of the town, near the old cantonments, is the 
shrine of Jasan dhota, at which offerings of ehapMis and kUr are made when 
cattle bring forth their young. The new tahsili is a fine masonry building to 
the west of the town, on the Mainpuri road, and close to it is the police-statioii 
and post-office. The railway-station has a telegraph-office. The tahsili school 
is a good building situated in Katra Mirin, near the pukka tank, and is well 
attended. 

i The Kirars of Labbaua are well known in Mainpuri and still bold considerable landed pro¬ 
perty in tbis and tbe Eta district. The lands attached to the building in Sbikobabad are now 
small and insufficient to keep it in repair. It was built some fifty years ago by workmen imported 
from Agra, and comprises a house of two stories of brick and red sandstcme built in galleries sur¬ 
rounding large courtyards, with canopied pillars at tbe comers of the roof. Tbe inner courts are 
noir grass grown and the whole building is in a bad state of repair. 
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" As already noticiedj town is well off for communications, ihe Agra 
^ ^ , toad was opeiied in 1843 and the railway in 1860,and 

a thetalled and bridged road connects the town with the 
raiiway-fetation. A bazar is held every Tuesday and Friday in Sriganj, on 
the site of the old tahsil. Other markets are held in the old town and in 
Katra Miran and the new bazar on the Mainpuri road. The town is -celebrated 
for its bdlusdhi and jagrdt sweetmeats and for its manufacture of country clothe 
It was formerly a great emporium for cotton, but the trade has declined of late 
years. Act XX. of 1856 (the ChaukidAri Act) is in force and in 1874 supported 
a village police numbering 19 men of all grades at an annual cost of Ks. 960. 
The cost is defrayed from a house-tax which in 1873-74 yielded a revenue of 
Bs. 1,629, or Re. 0-2-6 per head of the population and Re. I-l-O per house 
assessed (1,515). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 1,638 from 
the income, besides Rs. 85, balance of the previous year, lliere were 2,383 
houses in the town. , 

The site now occupied by the town is said to have been first colonised by 
History ^ MusalmAn emigrant from RApri named Muhammad, 

who gave it the name Mubammadabad. This was 
changed to Shikohabad, in honour of DAra Shikoh, when Badr-us-sAlam was 
governor, traces of whose residence, garden, wells, and tanks still remain. 
Under the Marhattas, Miira Pandit was governor and built the fort to the 
north of the town site. One of the five towers, in which there is the dargdh 
of Kadir Ali Shahid, still remains. To the west of the town, the Marhatta 
amil is still remembered in the name (Muraganj) of a bazar and sarAi built by 
him. It was here that the transit duties were collected on goods crossing the 
Jumna and the sdyar cliohdhrap or excise post was established until abolished 
by the British. Shikohabad successively fell under the Marhattas, Jats, Ro- 
tillas, Marhattas again, Himmat GoshAin, and the Oudh NawAb. AlmAs Ali 
KbAn was governor on the part of the XawAb up to the British occupation, and 
under him Sewa Ram was amil and PahAra Mai was diwAn. The British ob¬ 
tained possession in 1801 and established a cantonment here to the south-west 
of the town, near the Bars a, where the graves of Europeans are still to be seen*- 
It was here that a Marhatta force under Fleury, in 1802, surprised the British 
, detachment, after which the cantonments were removed to Mainpuri. 

Shikohibad, a parganah and tahsil of the Mainpuri district, is bounded on 
the north by parganabs • Ghiror and Mustafabad ; on the east by parganah 
BamAhal; on the south by the Jumna, which separates it from parganah BAh 
panAbat of the Agra district, and oh the west by parganah Firozabad of the 
. Agra district. The total area, according to the measurement papers of 1869-70, 
^mounted to 187,588 acres, of which .128,172 acres were cultivated (81,757 
acres irrigated), 8,845 acrea were culturable (2,62&acres under groves), i,.288' 
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acres were held free of reTenne, and 49,283 acres were bairoi and incapable of 
cnltiYation. 

The most important streams are the Sarsa, Sengar, and Aganga, with the 
. Jumna itself on the southern boundary. All of these 

xhysi'Cal features. 

streams haTe a course to the south-east, parallel to each 
other. The Sengar passes through the north-east comer of the parganah, 
crossing the Agra and Mainpuri branch of the Grand Trunk road at the large 
Tillage of Araon. The Sarsa flows through the centre of the parganah close to 
the towns of Shikohabad and Sarsaganj, and the Aganga, which takes its rise 
near to Sliikohaliad, flows between the Sarsa and the Sengar. The Sarsa is 
perennial and affords a strip of fertile tardi which produces excelieut rahi crops 
and requires little irrigation. This tardi deteriorates, however, as it approaches 
more closely the Jumna ravines towards the Etawa border. The water which 
remains in the bed of the river in the cold season is too ^antj and too far 
below the level of the uplands to be of use to them for irrigation, and for these 
reasons its influence is almost entirely confined to the allnvial and low-Ijing 
lands along its banks. The Sengar is of less importance still as a source of 
irrigation: its tardi is poorer and less productive, its bed is deeper and its banks 
are higher and more sandy, and it seldom spreads out over the neighbouring 
country, as is sometimes the case in Mustafabad. The Aganga dries up im¬ 
mediately after the rains and its bed is generally cultivated during the tali 
season. It is, therefore, valueless as a source of irrigation, but affords a strip 
of good alluvial soil which produces cane, rice, wheat, and barley. The charac¬ 
ter of the Jumna tardi will be noticed hereafter. 

In 1840, Mr. Edmonstone^ divided the parganah into three classes, deno-- 
Classification for assess- minated the northern and central division and the 
menfc purposes. Jumna tract. Mr. McConaghey, at the recent settle¬ 

ment, accepted ihe Jumna division of his predecessor, but divided the remainder 
of the area into four separate belts of country, making five distinct tracts in all, 
for which separate rent-rates were assumed. His first tract comprised the’ 
nineteen villages lying along either side of the Sengar to the north-east of 
the parganah, owned and cultivated chiefly by Ahirs. Loam and mar are found 
to the north of this tract, and a high ridge of sand runs through the centre, 
along the left bank of the stream. Canal-irrigation is confined to the villages 
lying to the north of the Sengar, but the well capabilities are good and water 
is seldom more than twenty feet from the surface. The second tract, known as 
the northern pure loam ajai mar tract, comprises forty-nine villages, having a 
total area of 37,074 acres (21,165 acres cultivated) lying along the Mustafabad 
boundary. It resembles that pargauab in every respect, except that the noxi¬ 
ous weed baisurdi is seldom found and the water in wells is seldom bitter to the 
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taste. The sub-soil is firm and stable; water is found at from fifteen to thirty 
feet from the surface; the supply is usually plentiful; kuchcba wells can easily 
be dug and last for several years, and the natural reservoii's frequently contain 
water sufficient to irrigate the raid crops far on into the cold-weather. The 
whole area, therefore, is either irrigated or capable of irrigation from existing 
sources. The third or central tract, called by Mr. McOonaghey the best 
‘pira tract,’’ extends from the town of Shikohabad on the north-west to the 
large village of Ukhrend on the south-east, and comprises the fertile and po¬ 
pulous villages lying along the banks of the Sarsa. The soil is the finest light 
loam or piixty more friable and more easily worked than dilmat or pure loam, 
and capable of yielding all kinds of crops in perfection. There is no 
usar^ and nearly the whole of the area is cultivated. Water is found at 
from 25 to 45 feet from the surface; the spring-level is always reached, 
the supply is good and kuchcha wells can easily be excavated. The cultivating 
class, too, is industrious and skilful, and altogether the tract possesses every 
advantage which could be desired without a single drawback. It is superior 
to the northern loamy tract and resembles, in mauyrespeets, pargaiiahH4thra3 
in Aligarh and parganah Sadabad in Muttra. The fourth tract comprises the 
belt of country to the south and west lying between the Sarsa and the 
villages bordering on or intersected by the ravines 6f the Jumna. A 
few villages are included in this tract which lie to the north of Sarsa, but the 
great bulk lies to the south of the river and corresponds with the central 
or second division described by Mr. Edmonstone, who writes, thus of this tract:— 
The strong contrast in the character of the soil, nature and quantity of 
produce, and facilities of irrigation, so soon as the nadi is crossed, is remark¬ 
able : the first becomes gradually light, sandy, and unproductive ; the second 
deteriorates visibly, as well in quality and quantity as in description; and the 
last is found to be obtained comparatively with difficulty, and is, as a necessary 
consequence, much more confined. The W'ater, which in the northern division 
is about 20 or 25 feet from the surface, is found in the line of country under 
consideration to range from 35 to 50 feet; and in place of the universal 
facility of constructing kucheha wells there are comparatively few villages 
in the /idrs or outer lands, in which they can be sunk at all, or if sunk, will 
remain serviceable for any period exceeding one year. In this division nearly 
all trace of the Kir&rs as a proprietary body is lost, and the majority of 
the estates are held either by Kdyaths, Thakurs, or Ahirs ; there are a few 
belonging to the first mentioned class and the results of their skill, persever¬ 
ance, and good mauagemeub are the more remarkable when the condition 
and appearance of the villages which they hold are viewed in juxta-position 
|nd compared with those conterminous and held by other proprietors. The 
ligriculturai dass is composed chiefly of Ahirs and Lodhas; the former indolent, 
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tinskilftil,, and predatory in tlieir habits, and the latter, seeond only as cnlci- 
vators to Kacbhis.’’ The above remarks are true of this tract to the present day. 
Little or no umr is met with and almost the entire area is capable of cultivation. 
The prevailing soil is a lighfcpi'm, an admixture of loam and sand, and ocx^sionallj 
sand is met with, especially towards the Mustafaba^i border and in the villages ad¬ 
joining the ravines of the Jumna. Though the jAfZ^arefewin number and small 
in area, they afford some patches of tardi land available for rice and sngar-cane. 
The Morf/exceeds the rajb% and owing to the want of w'ater, wheat, in theroW, 
gives place to hejhar and barle 3 % 

We next come to the Jumna tract, which comprises all the villages situated 

^ within or which are intersected bv the ravines of the 

Jumna tract* * 

Jnmna, and known both here and in Etawa as the 

karhha. The ravines^ are here so d^ and intricate and tim site of hkbI of the 
village has been so onriously selected that one may approach to wi&im ire 
hnndr^ yards of them and distinctly discern everything teat is going on in their 
vicinity, but will not, witeout the assistam^ of some one well aajnainteJ with the 
cattle-walks and foot-paths in nse, be able to reach them. 'Hie arable land 
natnrally divides into the tract to the north beyond the inffnence of the ravines 
known as the uparhar^ and teat to the sonth along tee bank of the river known 
asthe^ae^df. In the first tract, water is seldom found nearer tinn from 
60 to 100 feet from the surface, and irrigation is therefore scanty, bat in many 
instances the soil is naturally excellent and produces good rahi and Miarif 
crops. Whenever slight depressions exist in whicte the rain-water is retainmi 
and sinks gradually into the ground, the soil yields crops equal to thc^e 
grown in irrigated outlying lands elsewhere. Such is especially the case in 
Patna, Blai and Harija. Wherever the fields border on the ravines, as well 
as those having a light and sandy soil and an undulating surface, the crops are 
poor and of little value. The kachdr tract is not to be found in all the villages 
of the harkkay hut where it exists, it is remarkably fertile and rich. It is 
situated along the foot of the high bluffs overlooking the river and is nsnally 
subject to inundation. Where it is beyond the reach of the annual floods, it 
appears to deteriorate. Wheat and barley are usually grown to tee exclusion 
of all other crops. Similar to the tardi of the Ganges in character and pro¬ 
ductive power, the kachdr of the Jumna is superior in one respect, because it is 
less subject to loss by diluvion. As soon as the water has receded and the 
proper season has arrived, the surface is ploughed once, the seed is sown, and 
without any further labour, a crop equal iu quality, quantity and value to the 
best produced elsewhere is the result. Water is found at a depth seldom exceed¬ 
ing 25 feet from the surface, and where a firm substratum occurs kuchcba wells 
are practicable. Iu addition to the kachdr along tee river-bank there is the 


^ From Mr. Edmoastone’i description corrected by Mr. McConaghey. 
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splendid alluvial belt known aa the 67ia^«a, It seldom requires any irrigation 
and yields double crops every year, apparently without exhaustion. Wells are 
occasionally dug to water wheat and vegetables, and in such cases the crops 
are most excellent. Daring the year of survey, Icharif crops occupied two- 
thirds of the cultivated area, and in years of plentiful and seasonable rain the 
produce is abundant and early arrives at maturity, Bdjra prevails in the 
kharif and barley and bejhar in the rabi, and there is littlo sugar-cane (U 
acres), vegetables or tobacco. The proprietary body is composed solely of Ahira 
wdio first took up their abode in Samuhdn and thence spread over the surroundr 
ing coxintry. The parganah is thoroughly opened by good roads connected 
with the towns of Sarsaganj and Shikohabad, whilst the metalled road from 
Mainpurito Agra traverses the northern portion and is joined at Shikohabad 
by another metalled road connecting Eta with the railway-station. The 
Etdwa road branches ofi* at the same place towards Sarsaganj and Jaswantnagat 
and is partially metalled. Raised roads connect Shikohabad with Batesar and 
Mustafabad and Sarsaganj with Mainpuri, Karhal, the Grand Trunk road a/fc 
Araon, and the Batesar road at Abubakrpur. The railway-stations at Bhadda 
and Shikohabad are both connected by excellent roads with the El&wa main 
road. r 

The following statement compares the areas of the past and present settle'^* 
ments:— 



- Two villages, Kalydnpur and Bhartar, are held free (rf revenue by the 
Bhadaurlya Raja, and all other revenue-^froe land has been resumed. The cul^ 
turable waste that still remains untilled barely deserves the name and cora-^ 
prises the very poorest description of soils. Taking the figures as they stands 
cultivation has increased by 9’48 per cent, since 1840 j but, in fact, the in¬ 
crease has been much more, for there can be little doubt but that the cultivated 
area at settlement was much exaggerated in the returns. In 1845-46, Mr. 
Unwin gave the cultivated area of the 137 villages revised by him at 60,829 
acres, against 65,537 acres recorded at Mr* Edmonstone’s settlement, showing 
a faUing off,.of . 7*74 porceni in and it would be jsafe to take a 
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general average loss of six per cent., which added to the ,as«rtaiiied increase 
over the returns of 1840 would give a general increase over the returns of 1845- 
46 of about 15 per cent. Irrigation would appear to have fallen off by 5,91? 
acres, giving a percentage to cultivation of 68*8 against 74-8 at last settlemeuL 
On this point Mr.McConaghey write :—‘^This decrease is, 1 am-eoavineei,..'seem¬ 
ing, not real. The par^nah is now more prosperous than it was at the lime of the 
former survey; the agricultural population has increased, not diminish^; prii» 
are higher; the means of irrigation have not deteriorated, and the incentives to 
use them are more powerful than ever. The present irrigation hp been iumI 
thoroughly checked both during measurements and afterwards by me whilst 
inspecting the villages for assessment. I can therefore come to no conclusion 
other than that the then irrigated area was exaggerated by the survey and 
settlement staff?* A similar slate of tilings has been found to exist In the 
Etawa parganahs assess^ by Mr. Gubhins, and doubtless Mr. McOonaghey is 
right in assuming ^Hhat the ratio of tie irrigated to the cnlrivatai area has at 
least not decreased during the settlement which has now expir©!.”** 

The classification of soils adopted for assessment purpose for the first four 
tracts of countiy already described was ideiiti<ai in 
principle. The home-lands or gmttkdn was divided into 
three classes, according to the character of the soil, irrigation capabilities, and 
cultivators. The manjha lands were generally divided into two classes, bas^ 
on similar distinctions, and the harka or outlying lands into three classes, furr 
ther distinguished as wet and dry. A special cla^ifii^tion of tie soils of the 
Jcarhha tract along the Jumna was then made on the natural basis of uparh&r^ 
ravines, and hachdr. The first was divided into four classes, mcmjka and the 
first, second, and third hdrs. Here the term manjha is applied to the bestknds 
wherever they occur, on which the greater part of the manure is spent, and 
where nearly all the irrigation is concentrated. The first hdr contains fair soil, 
hut inferior to the manjha^ and with little manure and less irrigation. The 
second hdr comprises dry and level bhdr or light sandy loam. The third Mr 
is either undulating sandy soil or denuded knnknry soil bordering on or slop- 
ing down to the ravines. The ravines contain little cultivation, and this only 
of the poorest description, in the fields on the top of the ravines called 
in those in the beds of the rain nalas known as jMru The former produce* an 
inferior hharif crop, and the latter yields a little gram and barley in the cold 
Season. Both are equally poor and of comparatively Httie value. The kacMr 
has been divided into three classes (1) the iir comprising a narrow strip of 
soil along the edge of the river sloping down to it and enriched annually by a 
thick and cakey deposit of mud caledpawa. It grows good wheat without 
irrigation, hut its area is small and liable to loss by the eroding action of the 
river •, (2) the hacMr proper, which has been divided into four classes according 
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to the character of the soil and the crops produced, and (3) the hliagna or old 
bed of the Jumna. The following table gives the soils and average soil-rates 
per acre of the first four tracts :— 


Soils of the upland tracts. 


SoUs. 

I.-^Smgar tract. 

II.- 

■ 

-North dUmat 
tract. 

III. 

—Central pira 
tract. 

IV.- 

-South-western 

tract. 

Area 

Rate per 
acre. 

03 

P 


Bate per 
acre, 

• 


Area. 

Bate per 
acre. 

Value. 

Area. 

Bate per 
acre. 

©*• 

1 



Acres. 

a. a. 

P- 

Es, 

Acres. 

E. a. 

p. 

Es. 

Acres. B. a. 

p. 

Es. 

Acres. 

R. a. 

P‘ 

Ra 

OoLuhdn 1st 


507 

10 8 

7 

6,348 

1,261 

10 8 

7 

13,266 

50412 4 

8 

6,188 

822 

10 1 

6 

8,397 

Ditto 2nd 


m 

8 12 

6 

4,000 

916 

8 12 

6 

6,045 

1,00 3 10 8 

7 

10,572 

1,488 

S 12 

6 

13,065 

Ditto 3rd 


105 

7 7 

6 

782 

435 

7 7 

5 

3,247 

1,275 

8 13 

6 

11,185 

1,279 

7 14 

6 

10,107 

Ditto ith 


u 







... 

.. 

... 



1,648 

7 0 

6 

11,576 

Manjha lat 


1,303 

7 0 

5 

8,448 

999 

7 14 

5 

7,898 

1,105 

7 14 

6 

8,735 

2,262 

7 0 

5 

15,888 

Ditto 2nd 


293 

5 4 

3 

1,542 

2,210 

7 0 

5 

15,516 

2,013 

7 0 

5 

14,140 

4,069 

0 2 

4 

25,015 

Ditto 3rd 



.. 



37 

5 4 

3 

195 

1,690 

6 2 

4 

10,395 

3,G92 

6 4 

3 

19,443 

Wet harha 


222 

5 4 

3 

1,170 

3,370 

5 4 

3 

17,757 

2,806 

5 4 

3 

14,776 

6,122 

4 6 

3 

22,492 

mctt ] st. 

Ditto and 


800 

4 6 

3 

3,515 

5,343 

4 6 

8 

27,460 

6,478 

4 9 

9 

25,253 

4,678 

3 15 

3 

18,090 

Ditto 3rd 



... 


... 

600 

3 8 

2 

2,108 

1,316 

8 11 

0 

4,983 

6,718 

3 8 

2 

23,392 

Ditto 'bMr lat 


1,832 

,^3 15 

.3 

7,238 

17 

3 8 

3 

62 

1,402 

3 8 

2 

4,926 

9,138 

3 8 

2 

32,090 

Ditto 2nd 


378 

3 8 

2 

',326 

1,776 

3 8 

0 

0,232 

403 

2 10 

2 

1.061 

8,601 

2 10 

2 

22,392 

Dry dAmat 1st 



3 8 

2 

1,446 

103 

3 10 

2 

273 


... 


., 

.. 



... 

Ditto 2ad 


423 

2 10 

2 

l,U2 

158 

2 3 

1 

319 

... 

... 







Ditto ard 



... 



... 




... 

... 



1,^2 

2 3 

1 

3*,334 

Ditto bMr.lst 


497 

2 10 

2 

1,306 

... 

. • 


... 




... 

... 

... 



Ditto 2nd 


353 

2 3 

1 

781 

... 

... 


... 





.. 

... 



Ditto puth lat 


304 

I 12 

1 

533 


... 


... 




... 

1,899 

1 12 

1 

3,336 

Ditto 2nd 


... 

... 


... 








• • 

1,879 

1 5 

1 

2,474 

Home fardi 


25 

7 0 

5 

172 

**93 

7 0 

6 

GOO 

... 

... 



.. 



... 

T<tr i Iflt 


156 

4 6 

3 

685 

1,144 

4 6 

3 

5,023 

639 

5 4 

3 

*3*336 

•03 

6 *4 

3 

2,127 

Ditto 2nd 


465 

3 8 

2 

1,634 

1,710 

3 8 

al 

6,006 

■ 748 

4 6 

3 

8,282 

536 

4 6 

3 

2,318 

Ditto 3rd 


132 

2 10 

2 

343 

99 

2 10 

2 

263 

602 

3 8 

2 

2,U4 

909 

3 8 

2 

3,184 

Ditto ith. 

«• 




... 






... 



224 

2 10 

2 

591 

Maiydr 

- 


2 *3 

1 

318 

*882 

2 *3 

1 

1,937 

*160 

2 3 

1 

**351 

... 

... 



Total 

... 

8,708 

i 

4 12 

8 

41,702 

21,153 

5 4 11 

1,12,296 

21,162 

6 11 

91 1,21,326 

66,708 

4 3 

6 

2,30,491 


Soils of the Jumna ravines. 


Soil. 

1 

Area. 

Kate 

per 

acre. 

Value. 

Soil. 

Area. 

Rate 

per 

acre. 

Valae. 


Acres. 

Rs. a, p. 

Bs. 


Acres. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

J^anjKa, ••• 

4,347 

5 4 3 

22,902 

Kachdr extra, ... 

78 

7 14 6 

607 

Hfi-r ist, . 

3,622 

3 8 2 

12,722 

Ditto Ist, 

719 

5 4 3 

3,789 

Do. 2nd, 

3,700 

2 10 2 

9,746 

Ditto 2nd, 

1,047 

3 8 2 

3,680 

Do. 3rd., 

2,180 

1 1 7 

2,392 

Ditto 3rd, 

672 

2 3 1 

1,256 

Jhori dandctf 

2,658 

1 1 7 

2,918 

Tir 1st, 

105 

6 4 3 

555 

JBhagna 1st, •• 

S2l 

8 2 0 

6,656 

Do. 2nd, ... 

130 

3 8 2 

466 

Ditto 2nd, 

554 

5 4 3 

2,913 

Total, 

20,683 

3 7 0 

, 

70,592 


There has been ia decrease of 92 acres in the cultivated area since survey. 
The total assumed rental value of the entire cultivated area amotints to 
Rs; 5,85,405, giving an all-round rate on cultivation of Es. 4-9-0 per acre. 
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W e ne^t coibb to the crops grown in each tract whidb are shown in the 
following table with the total area under each crop 
over the entire parganah, and the percentage of that 
area to the total cultivated area :— 


Crop sialistics. 


Area in acres occupied 


iCrop in each trmV Entire par^amak. 


Crops. 

i Sengar. 

[ 

North 

d'&mat. 

1 

i 

1 Pira. 

j South- ! Jumna 
;western.! ravines. 

: 1 

Area |Pe'-'=e’“- 
j i„ 1 age to 

j 1 total 

i ®^*-®=** 1 uresL 

Kharif. 

Sugar-cane, 

C'('tjt]OD, ..a 

Jodr, .. 

EdjrUf ... ... ... 

Other crops, .. 

Tota!, 

Eahi. 

Bejhar, . 

Wheat, ... •« ... 

Barley, .« 

Gram, .. 

Gajdif ... ... ... ... 

Other crops, .. 

Total, 

i 

5 0 
S5i 
2,I3S 
1,180 
480 

495 

5,169 

6,156 

769 

1,672 

1 1 

306 j 466 

3,567 7,020 

6,192 I 11,038 
1,269 j 34,071 
725 1,904 

1 

1 

14 

2,159 

1,719 

9,084 

682 

1,591 

26,789 

27,238 

26,873 

5,471 

1*24 

33-lf 

21*23 

4*17 

4,906 

1 

12,059 

j 34,499 

13,657 

77,469 

60-39 

802 

1,771 

830 

61 

ISO 

62 

! 

2,5« j 

4,430 

1,131 

183 

379 

203 

3,319 

4,240 

901 

259 

268 

121 

i*— --— 

10,792 

7,053 

2,529 

1,076 

596 

163 

4,055 
3,081 
932 i 
489 1 
93 ! 
226 1 

21.574 

18.575 
6,329 
2,086 1 
1,461 i 

775 

f 

I6«82 

14*49 

4*93 

3*63 

1-14 

•60 

3,742 

^872 

9,103 

22,209 

6,876 

50,802 

39 61 

GaiNB ... 

8,708 

21,163 

21,162 

56,708 

20,538 

128,264 j 

looiX) 


On these crop statistics Mr. McConaghej has the following note :—Cane 
is not extensively cultivated anyw^here in the parganah, and as one proceeds 
southwards it gradually becomes scarcer and scarcer until it entirely disappears 
in the ravine villages. It is only in the portion north of the Sengar under 
.canal irrigation that it forms an item of any importance. As in Mnstafabad, 
.cotton occupies a great proportion of the area under autumn crops, and even 
in the Jumna tract it is largely grown, proving that a fair percentage at least 
of the soil there must be naturally good. Shikohabad and Mustafabad were 
particularly celebrated at last settlement for extensive cultivation of this staple, 
. and they still retain their pre-eminence in this respect. Eice being produced 
only in tardi land, it is not strange to find its almost total absence in all vil¬ 
lages except those forming the dwmai and terdi tracts. Jodr and hdjra over 
the whole parganah each occupy 21 per cent, of the total cultivated area, but it 
is instructive to observe the proportions which they bear to each other in the 
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difFeireiit tracts. In tlie diimat and best ^pira' circles jodr rises to 29 percent, 
and hdjra sinks to 4 and 6 per cent. ; in the Sengar tract jodo^ stands at 2^ 
and hdjra at 13^ per cent. ; whilst in the villages south of the Sarsa, and par¬ 
ticularly in those bordering on the ravines, bdjra becomes by far the most im¬ 
portant of the kharif crops, whilst the area under jodr decreases in inverse 
ratio. An exactly similar change is observable in the principal rabi products, 
e.p,, wheat and gojdi giving place to hejhar and barley in the southern half of 
the parganah. The area under double crops is 5,547 acres, or 4*32 per cent, of 
the whole area.” 

During the first three settlements, a large number of villages now com¬ 
prised in the parganah were included in taluka Libhaua, 
I’lscal history. which was itself made up of villages scattered over 

parganahs Hhikohabad, Mustafabad, and Saldt, and was assessed at a lump 
sum with the Kirdr Th4kur, Bhagwant Singh, In 1815 he fell into arrears 
and his rights were sold and were bought in by Government, who bestowed the 
proprietary right on the village mukaddams or head-men on condition that 
they paid the proportional share of the balance then due. The settlement then 
made was continued with slight variations up to the settlement under Kegula- 
tion IX. of 1833 by Mr. Edmonstone. Mr. Gubbins reduced the revenue pf 
the 34 villages of Dehli-Jakhan, then in the Btawa district, from Rs. 31,934 
to Rs. 31,501, and Mr. Edmonstone slightly lowered the demand on the 255 
villages assessed by him from Rs. 2,50,851 to Rs. 2,43,845, giving a total revenue 
of Rs. 2,75,346 for the parganah as now constituted. The revenue was 
revised and lowered by Mr. Unwin in 1845-46, and in 1864 Mr, Chase 
granted a further reduction of Rs. 620 on four villages. 

Mr. Edmonstone made the following remarks on the state of the par¬ 
ganah, in 1840 :—My revision of settlement in 
nionYin^840?^^^^^^ ^ parganah has resulted in a small reduction, 

which the irregularity and difficulty experienced in the 
collection of the revenue, and the balances which had accrued, showed to be ad¬ 
visable, if not absolutely indispensable to its future prosperity and welfare. I must 
add that the accounts generally current regarding the inordinate assessment, 
general poverty of land and resources, and extensive deterioration in parganah 
Shikohahad, had led me to anticipate the necessity of a much more considerable 
sacrifice than that which has been ultimately made ; but I satisfied myself by 
careful inquiry, personal examination of the soil, and attentive consideration of 
the past history of the parganah as exhibited in the records of the collectorship 
and tahsilddri, that the accoimfcs alluded to were greatly exaggerated, and not 
a moiety of the distress and indigence which had been represented to me 
existed, except in the imagination of my informants. If: is gratifying to me 
to be able to state that the engagements for parganah Shikohahad, 251 in 
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number, were all executed, attested, and signed in the course of three days, 
and that not in a single instance were any objections olFered to my proposed 
assessment: such farming leases as hare been made (and they are very few) 
have been occasioned by designed neglect and deterioration of property, with a 
view of forcing a reduction of assessment, and in no case have they resulted from 
the recusancy of the proprietors. The settlement has, I Wieve, given satisfaction, 
and, as far as I can judge, there is no impediment to the future prosperity of 
the parganah, and the easy and punctual collection of the revenue which I have 
assessed.” Again, in speaking of the Jumna tract, he writes:—The tenures are 
nearly pure pattid^ri, land and responsibilities being minutely sub-divided among 
the members of the fraternity, which is, in all cases, wonderfully numerous. 
This fact, the absence of any record showing the rights and liabilities of the 
majority of the proprietors, unanimity of the whole clan (if I may so call the 
proprietary body), unwillingness generally of speculators and merchants to 
venture their capital in the purchase of any of the villages so circumstancedi, 
have hitherto occasioned very great difficulty in the realization of revenue. 
The information communicated to me by officers long employed in the division, 
and by the people, had led me to expect a very unfavourable state of things, 
great deterioration, universal indigence, and inordinate assessment among the 
number, but the information so retailed conld not have been the result of care¬ 
ful inquiry or personal knowledge, and was, I am satisfied, erroneous. The 
opinion which I so confidently express is founded principally on the village 
accounts, which have been given in at my recjnisition, and which, notwithstand¬ 
ing the nature of the tenure and the falsification to which they are, with few 
exceptions, subjected before presentation to the authorities, clearly indicate that 
the proprietors were in a situation to discharge the demands of Governmeiit 
without that reprehensible irregalaiity and reluctance which has hitherto distin¬ 
guished their payments- With regard to the other points above alluded to, 
there is no doubt that the deficiency of assets, generally during the drought, 
was excessive,—so great, indeed, as to justify, in many instances, the remission 
of three-fourths of the jumma: but the season of 1245 was succeeded by one 
unprecedentedly favourable to the production of the autumn crops ; and, com¬ 
paratively speaking, there were few estates which had not materially recovered 
their condition previous to my encampment in the parganah, or in which un¬ 
equivocal symptoms of the past distress were manifestly apparent. The heavi¬ 
ness of the assessment and the poverty of the proprietors, which were so positively 
asserted, appeared, on careful inquiry, examination and personal intercourse with 
the people themselves, to be a delusion into which the iguorance and credulity 
of the parganah officers betrayed them: in very few of these estates have 
balances of revenue accrued ; in none, if those possessing a large quantity of 
^Idngar’ land be excepted, is the average rate of assessment high ; and in 
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very few, indeed, has the pressure of the Government demand been such as to 
render a recourse to transfer, compulsory or voluntary, indispensable to its 
realization.” 

Mr. Gubbins, too, in hia report, says that Dehli-Jakhan sufered less than 
Lalvhna or Etawa; the effects of the famine were not 

BeTifiion of the assessment. t . i ij. 

SO disastrous, nor were the landholders or cultiva¬ 
tors reduced to such distress as elsewhere. Still revision was ordered, and 
the revenue of 137 estates assessed by Mr. Edmonstone was reduced from 
Es. 1,57,720 to Es. 1,26,638 for 1845-46, rising to Rs. 1,40,427 in 1849-50. 

In the Dehli-J4khan villages, the demand was reduced from Es. 31,501 to 
Es. 27,141. These revisions, with Mr. Chase’s reduction in 1864, gave a 
total reduction of Es. 22,273, and including remissions on account of land 
taken up for public purposes left the revenue of the last year of the expired 
settlement at Es. 2,51,484, or Es. 23,862 less than that of 1840. On the 
policy of these reductions Mr. McConaghey writes :—“ In the absence of any 
records setting forth the reasons for such reductions, I cannot take upon 
myself to give a decided opinion on the necessity of the revision, but comparing 
individually the current revenue with that fixed on in 1840, and judging both by 
the present condition of the villages (the only test which 1 have in my power 
to apply), lam inclined to think that few of the assessments imposed by Messrs. 
Edmonstone and Gubbins were inordinate, and that many of the changes on 
revision were more with reference to temporary deterioration and abnormal 
circumstances than to permanent inability of the estates to- bear the new reve¬ 
nue/’ From 1850 to the end of the settlement little or no trouble was expe¬ 
rienced in the collection of the revenue regularly and punctually, with the 
exception of the villages held by Ahirs and those held by a few impoverished' 
landholders, notably the Kdyaths of Madanpur. The Ahir communities, in 
consequence of the great subdivision of property and responsibility, have always 
been noted fcr recusancy, and they will continue to retain their character 
no matter how leniently they are dealt with. The difficulty or facility with 
which the revenue is collected is, therefore, no test of the severity or leniency 
of the assessment in such cases. 

The present settlement was made by Mr. M. A, McConaghey, and the new 

Present settlement. revenue t^as declared in March, 1872. The revenue 
assessed by Mr. Edmonstone was 65 per cent, of the 
rental in his first and second divisions and 66 per cent, in the karJchaj whilo 
that of the four villages received from Mustafabad was 65*5‘ per cent., and of 
the Ilehli* J^khan villages was 66**6 per cent. This would give a rental assets 
of Es. 4,21,703, or omitting the assets of land lately thrown out of cultivation^ 
which seems to have entered into their calculations, we have a rental of 

implying an all-round rate on cultivation of Rs, 3-8-6 per acre against 
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Mr. McCoiiaglipy’s reBtal of Es. 5,855405 and all-ronnd rate of Es. 4-9-0 
per acre in 1870. The following statement sliows tlhe incidence of the revenue 
during the last year of the expired settlement and during the first year of the 
existing settlement: — 


Incidsmce of ike rfueanc on ike 

Bevenne —--- 

veBue. ceses. | Asse^aMe Cmltiv&teii 


RaveBue. 

Eerenne 
plus cesses. 

Ks. 

2,51,484 

2,78,560 

Es. 

2,63,538 

3,06,416 


Es. SL p. 
15 5 


Es. &. p. 
1 13 4 


Es. a, p, 
I 15 4 


3Ast year of expired set- 2,51,484 2,63,538 155 11341 1154 

tlement. 

First year of new settle- 2,78,560 3,06,416 179 306 229 

ment. ___^_ 

The increase in pure revenue has been Rs. 27,076, or 10’77per cent, and in 
revenue -with cesses has been Rs. 42,878, or 16*27 percent Previous to assess¬ 
ment, the recorded rental amounted to Rs. 4,09,305, or corrected for under-rented 
land, to Rs. 4,40,320, hut between March, 1872, and the close of 1874, the re¬ 
corded rental had risen to Rs. 4,37,310, and the interpreted rental to Rs. 4,72,295- 
The annexed statement shows the transfers that have taken place during 
the currency of the expired settlement. These have 

Transfers. 

amoimted to 20 per cent, of the entire area during the 
first period, and were then chiefly due to compulsory sales for arrears of revenue 
or sales in execution of the decrees of civil courts. Only ten percent, changed 
hands in the second period and about fifteen per cent, in the third period. 
About 55 per cent, of the cultivated area of the parganah still remains in 
possession of the old landholders, whilst 45 per cent, hiis become the property 
of purchasers or is now held by mortgagors, 46 villages out of a total of 296 
have wholly changed hands, two villages which were transferred have been 
recovered by the original owners, partial alienations have taken place in 160, 
and in 88 no changes, except by succession, have occurred. 

Transfer statement. 


Mode of transfer. 

Total cultivated 
area transferred. 

1 

1 

u 1 

o ” 1 

H o 

*13 a 
£ ^ 

»- o 

I. 

2w 

! i! 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Private sale, 

26,920 


Pufelic do., ... 

24,966 

4,259 

Mortgage, 

20,628 

2,668 

Total, 

72,414 

6,927 
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Transfer statement —(concluded). 


Mode of transfer. 

Total culti¬ 
vated area. 

Total price 
brought. 

Average 

price. 

Pe venue. 

Years’ pur¬ 
chase of the 
revenue. 


Acres. 

Ps. 

Ps. a. p. 

Ps. 


1840 to 1850. 






Private sale, 

7,082 

40,307 

5 11 1 

15,082 

2-67 

Public do., 

14,624 

34,0! 6 

2 6 2 

27,129 

1-25 

Mortgage, 

3,730 

17,494 

4 110 

6,050 

2*89 

Total, 

26,436 

91,817 

9 9 9 

48,261 

1*90 

1851 to 1867. 

Private sale. 

7,183 

64,530 

8 16 9 

14,166 

4 55 

Public do., i.. 

2,788 

12,130 

4 5 8 

o 

2*45 

Mortgage, 

3,209 

22 710 

7 1 2 

3*10 

Total, 

13,180 

' 99,370 

7 8 7 

1 26,429 

3-76 

1858 to 1869-70. 






Private sale, 

12,665 

1,69,638 

13 6 6 

24,007 

7‘06 

Public do., 

7,554 

71,711 

9 7 11 

17,012 

421 

Mortgage, 

13,589 

M 8,605 

8 118 

26,373 

4*67 

Total, 

33,798 

3,69,954 

10 10 6 

66,392 

542 

1840 to 1869-70, 
Private sale, 

26/20 

2,74 475 

10 13 2 

63,254 

515 

Public do., 

24,966 

1,17,857 

4 11 6 

49,091 

240 

Mortgage, 

20,528 

1,58,809 

7 11 9 

38,737 

4*10 

Total, ... 

72,414 

6,51,141 

7 9 9 j 

1,41,082 

3 91 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Shikoliabad then contained 683 
^ inhabited sites, of which 349 had less than 200 inhabit- 

Population. It 

ants; 173 had between 200 and 500 ; 48 had between 
500 and 1,000; 11 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 
2,000 and 3,000. The only tow'n containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 
Shikohabad itself with 10,069. The settlement papers record 296 separate 
■villages (11 uninhabited), including 638 inhabited sites and giving an average 
area of 634 acres (433 cultivated) to each village and 294 acres (201 cultivated) 
to each inhabited site. 

The total population, in 1872, numbered 143,869 souls (63,436 females), giv¬ 
ing 491 to the total square mile and 718 to the square mile of cultivation. 
Classified according to religion, there were 132,985 Hindiis, of whom 58,256 
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were females, and 10,884 irere Miisalmdns, amongst whom 5,180 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the fonr great classes, the census 
shows 11,128 Brahmans, of whom 4,794 were females; 12,241 Bajjfits, 
including 5,240 females; 8,884 Banij^as (1,715 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 105,787 soois, of whom 46,507 are females. 
The principal Brahman sul>divisions found in this parganah are the 
Kanaujija (8,764) and Gaur. The chief Eajput clans are the Chauhin (801), 
Dhakra (755), Tanwar (681), Bhadaurija (548), Bais (547), Gaur (258), 
B4thor, Parihar, Tank, Kachhwaha, Solankhi, Katehiriya, Sikarwar, JMu- 
bansi, Chandel, Panw4r, Gahlot, Badgujar, and Kirdr, The Banijas belong 
to the Saraugi (1,881), Agarwal (1,026), Mahur, Awadhija, Ajiidbiyab4si, and 
Bandarwar sub-divisions. The mmt nnmerous amongst the other castes are 
-the Lodha (7,254), Kah4r (4,585), Kachhi (6,848), Kori (8,284), Mah%*aa 
(2,288), Chamdr (19,660), Gararija (4,551), Kumh4r (2,284), Barhai (8,012), 
Dhobi (1,987), Teli (2,456), Havana (2,996), Dhanak (2,512), Aliir (88,257), 
Kh4krob (1,492), and Kajath (1,482). Besides these, the following castes 
comprising less than one thousand members are found in this parganah:—Bhar- 
bhunja, Darzi, Lobar, Nunera, Sonar, MAli, Bair4gi, Khatik, Baheliya, Nat, 
Tamoli, Bari, Banjara, Jogi, Goshain, Dhuna, Lakhera, Jat, Khatri, Patwa, 
and Qujar. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (5,812), Path4ns 
(3,118), Sayyids (672), and Mughals (279). 

The following statement compares the statistics relating to the proprietary 
body at the past and present settlements, and shows the 
^ percentage of the villages owned hj each caste to the 

entire number comprised in the parganah:— 

Froprletary statistics. 


village* ai 


Caste. 

Perceniage of 
villages at 

Caste. 

Percentage of 
villages at 

Caste. 

o 

® . 
m 4^ 

d 

s a 

■PL, 

jPresent set¬ 
tlement. 

A 

to ^ 

C 

si 

Ph 

Present set¬ 
tlement. 

TTiTa-fji »•» 

11*24 

11*74 

Tomar, 

0*61 

0*30 

Mahajan, ... 

Bais, 

5*15 

5*13 

Jangbaia, ... 

... 

0 07 

Jat, 

Dhatra, 

3*55 

2*92 

Baghel, 

0*17 i 

0*17 

Matliiiriya,.., 

Tank, 

pea 

1*91 

Brahman. ... 

4*97 

7*50 

Lodha, ... 

Badgujar, ... 

1*68 

1*51 

Marwari, ... 

0*08 

2*85 

Goshain, ... 

Chauban, ... 

2-05 

0*95 

Agarwal, ... 

1*2 : 

5*05 

Kayath, ... 

Blmdauriya,... 

669 

068 

Saraugi, 

... 

0*35 

Khatri, ... 

Gaur, 

0*68 

0*42 

Ahir, 

32*52 

28-27 

Mnsalm&n,... 
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Kirars occupy a great part of tbe pure Mmat and central ph^a tracts. Alifra 
and Kdjaths predominate in the south-western tract, and Ahirs alone own 
nearly all the karkha or ravine tract. In the last-mentioned tract their 
parent village is SamulAn, whence they spread over the broken country along 
the Jumna. Even now the Sarauhda lands do not form a separate property, but 
are parcelled out amongst the villages of the Abir tract, and there is hardly 
one essentially belonging to it in which a portion of Samuhdn is not comprised. 
Altogether Ahirs, Kdyaths, Kirdrs, Musalmdns, Brahmans, Bais, Tlidkurs, 
Agarwdla Baniyas, Dhdkras, and Marwaris are the principal proprietors in this 
parganah. Ahirs, Chauhdns, Musalindns, Dhdkras, and Lodhas have been 
gradually losing ground during the last thirty years, whilst the Kirdr and the 
thrifty trading classes have been as steadily acquiring property and filling their 
place. 89 villages are held on a zaminddri tenure, 205 on a pattiddri, and 2 on 
a bhdyachdra tenure. 53 villages are owned by I'esident proprietors, 152 by 
non-resident, and of the remaining 91 villages 54 are managed by the resident 
portion of the proprietary body. There are altogether 4,994 recorded proprie¬ 
tors, giving to each an average of 38 acres, of which 26 are cultivated. 129 out 
of 297 proprietors in zaminddri estates cultivate seer; 2,645 out of 4,645 
proprietors in pattiddri estates, and 34 out of 43 proprietors in bhdyachdra 
estates. 

The following statement shows the caste and number of the actual cultiva¬ 
tors, the area held by each caste, and the proportion it 
bears to the total cultivated area:— 


Csste. 

Number. 

Area. 

Percentage, 

Caste. 

Number. 

Area. 

5 

g 

1 

Caato. 

Number. 

i 

a> 

s 

1 



Acres. 




Acres. 




Acres. 


Alifr, 

7,607. 

46,266 

36*08 

Lodlia, 

1.272 

8,446 

6*68 

Musalmfin, ... 

001 

2,626 

[. 2*05 

Braliman,,. 

4,046 

14,677 

11*37 

Kdobi, ... 

954 

6,986 

4*67 

J4t, 

143 

1,849 

1*45 

Kir£r, 

1,654 

10,705 

8*34 

Garariya 

634 

3,076 

2*40 

Kahdr, 

322 

1,081 

0*85 

Rajpiit, ... 

1,634 

9,440 

7-36 

MalUh, ... 

616 

3,138 

2 45 

Barhai, ... 

806 

1.076 

0*84 

tJIiamdr, 

1,^50 

8,688 

a*70 

Kdyatb, ... 

460 

2,810 

2*20 

Others, 

3,080 

8,680 

6*68 


Amongst the occupancy tenants only nine paid rent in kind, and amongst the 
tenants-at-will only 37 ; cash i-ents are, therefore, the rule in thfs parganah. 
The next statei^ent shows the distribution of the cultivated area amongst 
the several class of tenants, the average area held by eaoh class, their rent,^ and 
~^the pioportioii their total holdings bear to the entire cnltiyated area:—• 
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Cultivating statutics. 



Number of holders. 

a 

s 

R 

Q 

H 

P 

1 

4 

$ 

s 

§ 

u 

to 

c 

1“ 

c8 

a 

2 a 

© p* 

** *0 

.S3 ^ 

«B S3 

es 

Eat© per acre deduc¬ 
ed from columns 4 
and 5, 

Average holding. 

1^1 

g-g -® g 

,1 CJ ^ 

1 o -3 a 'H 

'< U ^ m t) 

iC4 

2. 

2. 

a 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

- 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Es* 

Ks, a. p. 

Acres. 

' 

(!.} 

Feer, ... ... 

3,538 

21 

17,822 

44,732 

1 2 8 2 

5-Q16 

13*92 

(2.) 

Held fey tenants with 

12,295 

5i 

74,566 , 

2,77,466 J 

3 11 6 

5-069 

58*22 


rights of cKicHpancj. 



1 





(3.) 

Held fey tenants-at-will, 

5,976 

173 

32,054 

1,13,148 

3 8 4 

6*394 

25-14 

(4.) 

Zammdara* mndji, 

2,900 

... 

3,251 

337 

0 18? 

1*121 

2*54 

('5.) CaltiTated gardens and 

... 


231 

386 

1 10 8 

... 

•18 


fallow at att^tatloD. 









Total, ^... 

94,729 

248 

127,924 

4,36,069 

3 6 6 1 

i 

5*183 

lOO-OO 


Total (S) + (3), 

18,271 


106,620 ; 

3,90,614 

I 

3 10 aj 

5-840 

83*36 


Occapatloiis. 


The agricultural population is almost exclusirelj Hindu, and Ahirs predomi¬ 
nate. They are found in greatest numbers in the Sengar villages and in the 
tract between the Sarsa and the Jumna. In the karkJia tract they are chiefiy 
of the Phatak clan, whilst farther north they belong to diffisrent gaU who have 
little connection the one with the other* 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adnlt population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 565 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 4,831 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 2,993 in com¬ 
merce, in bnying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey¬ 
ance of men, animals, or goods ; 30,092 in agricultural operations; 5,791 in 
industrial occupations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of ail classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 6,552 persons 
returned as labourers and 921 as of no specified occupation. Taking the 
total population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 8,502 as land¬ 
holders, 74,147 as cultivators, and 61,220 as engaged in occupations uncon¬ 
nected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imper¬ 
fect, show 1,712 males as able to read and write out of a total male population 
numbering 80,433 souls. Shikohabad formed a portion of the old parganah of 
Eapri and was separated from it in 1824, under the name of hUmai awwal/' 
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or first division, but gradually assumed the name of Shikoliabad from its prin¬ 
cipal town. The parganah as at present constituted contains 296 recorded 
villages, including four villages received from Mnstafabad and thirty-four vil¬ 
lages received from Dehli-J4khan since 1840. 

SuLTiiNOAOT, a village in parganah Bhongaon of the Mainpuri district, 
lies on the Grand Trunk road, miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 
1872, numbered 1,830 souls, consisting chiefly of Brahmans, Baniyas, Mahdjans, 
and Koris. Sultanganj possesses a police-station, post-office, and a bazar, with 
a thriving trade in cloth, grain, and leather. The cultivators are priucipallj 
thriftless Ahirs^ and the proprietor is the Raja of Mainpuri. Water is here 
found at a depth of 15 feet from the surface. 

TarKAra Daijlat, a small village in parganah Barndhal of the Mainpuri 
district, is distant 24 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, was 216. 
The place possesses some remains of interest and a considerable at which 

there is a large fair every year. The zamindars are Bais Th4kurs and Brahmans, 
and the cultivators are Brahmans, Garariyas, and Chamars. The Aganga passes 
through this village and furnishes a fair tardu 

Ukhrbhd, a village in parganah Shikohabad of the Mainpuri district:, is 
distant 13 miles from Shikohabad and about 24, miles from Mainpuri, on the 
Etdwa and Shikoliabad road. The population, in 1872, was 352. There is an 
ottt-post of police here, 

Uresar, a large village in parganah Mnstafabad of the Mainpuri district, Is 
distant 28 miles from Mainpuri. The population, in 1872, numbered 1,980 
souls. There is here a distinguished family of Chauh4n Thdkurs of the 
Partabner stock, one of whom, GajMhar Singh, was made an Honorary 
Magistrate. 



GLOSSARY OF TERNACULAR TEEMS USED IN THIS 

VOLUME. 


A 

ASMcIihay a sandy soil, yet very prodactire, 
170. 

Agaul, a species of sugar-cane, 28. 

Agaya, a blight which attacks rice, 31. 

Ajar, see Biidlijar, 5i9. 

Ajwdin^ aniseed, 27. 

Ahdlsat sera, seven ser famine, of I 80 O- 6 I, 32. 
Akhai^ wliole rice, oblation, 46, 
potatoes, 248. 

At, a subdivision, 6 ®. 

-4/, {\Hrkmda citrifolia) tlie plant whicli 
yield 33 tbe reddisli brown dye for kharda 
clotbj^-248. 

Ahi^ nseed {Linum miiatissimnm) the flax 
plant, 248. 

ArdJ, grain, 86 . 

Ajialomaja offsi>riiig of high caste father and 
low castie mother, 39. 

A7\dii an oil seed, 248. 

Andiya, tiie ear of Indian-corn, which is also 
called bntiya, 30. 

Angusht^ a measure, 48 of which are equiva¬ 
lent to a yard, or one gaz, 90. 
Antajdn-antaja^ offspring of 3rd class and 
pure Sudras, 39, 

Ajnvdrl, a fish, 19. 

ArdnUi see mair, 5 i 7. 

Arddwaf half ground Indian-corn or barley, 
266, 

Arahar, a pulse (Cyi'ficus eajan), 18. 

Arzidi or ghuinya; a vegetable, 248. 

Asthala, place, temple, 2S2. 

Atka, the pot of food prepared by priests, 282. 
Avatdr, a incarnaiion of vishnu, 211 , 
Avadhuia^ or liberated, 290. 

B, 

Bahul, the name of a tree, {Acacia Arahica^ 27. 
Bdbari, a fibre, 248. 

Bdchh^ or dlidm,, distribution of rents accord¬ 
ing to interests held, 76. 

Bdddm, a kind of rice, 30. 

Badri, a square canvas bag in w'hich tobacco 
is pressed, 516. 

Badshdhi, a very long eared wheat, 29. 

BagMa, a kind of fish, 245. 

Bahara, a blight produced by sharp west wind, 

Bahora, the stick by which the kariva if made 
of iron, is attached to a well-bag, 5 17 . 

Bahuri, parched barley, 29. 

Baingan, a vegetable, 248. 

Bain or Bdun, two semi-circular pieces of bent 
wood fastened to the kurra of a well-bag, 
516. " 


Baimrdi, a noxious weed, 5*28. 

Bajar-hundj a vegetable, 249. 

.Sq/ru, a species of panic or millet (Panicum 
spicatumJ, 18. 

Bakhauta, a fibre, 248. 

Bakshiy a pay-muster, more generally assessor, 

46. 

Bdlusdhi, a Eweetraeat, 756, 

Bahva, mutiny, 103. 

Bdm, a fish, 245. 

Ban, cotton, 30. 

I Ban, a wood, 8. 

I BanbiUar, vild cat, 342. 

I Bandar, monkey, 242, 

I Bans, bambii seed distributor, 27- 
j Bandhani, or bandhanii/a, the rope by which 
1 the rings are attached to the bahora iu a 
i well, 5l7. 

Bcfnd, a dam, 504. 

Bdngar, the uplands of the Dual), stiff clay soil, 
4S6. 

Bdoni, sowing time, 86. 

Bara, species of peas, 30, 

Bara, a soil, 1«0. 

Bard, a bullock, 48. 

BarCdtiija, a wild boar, 2^2. 

Bdrahdari, garden house, 437. 

Baraii Sankar, offspring of the intermarriage 
of two classes, as Bhunjas, Garariyas, 39. 
Bardri, the rope used for a dheukli, 618. 

Bar ha, a kind of soil, 160. 

Barokha, species of sugar-cane, 28. 

Bari, well rope, 517. 

Barm, saudy soil, 5 i 9. 

Bds, a kind of fish, 245. 

Bdsmati, species of joar, 30. 

Bata, quail, 502. 

Bathaa, a plant used as a vegetable, as *sag ’ 50, 
Batdi, division of crops, 80. 

Bait, a preparation from wheat, 29, 

Patna, to divide 17S. 

Bayar, wife, 53, 

Bcdlsi, forty-twm, 42, 

Bejar or hijra, mixed crops of wheat and bar¬ 
ley, or wheat and gram, 249. 

Benia, a species of brown rice, SO. 

Bmt, handle of pharwa or hoc, 515. 

Ber andjher bher, plums fthc zizyphus jvjaba)^ 
50. 

BhadcJ'a, Avheat half ripe, 29. 

Bhagats, a caste of brahmans, 42. 

Bltarai, spring crops irrigated, 521, 

BhatmanSy a pulse, 248. 

Bkaunri, a small insect, attacks joar and bajrii, 

31. 

Bhdyachdrd, tenure of land in severally by 
coparceners, 76. 

Bhel, sugar pressing work, 29. 

Bhdi, large balls of gur or sugar, S9. 
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Bheni, harvest crop of one rupee per village, 60. 
JBherf.?ja, a wolf, 242, 

Bhmdi, a vegetable, 248. 

Bhimta^ ear of joar, 30. 

JBhUr, a kind of sandy soil, 9. 

BhuTy a kind of fish, 19. 

JBhiiruwa, soil having equal proportions of 
loam and sand, 263. 
jBkusay chaff, 18. 

Bhuty a spirit, 748. 

BichUtiy a species of kankar, 33, 

Bijhara, a place for stowing sugar-cane for 
seed, 28, 

Bigha, a measure of land, 20. 

JBi'l., large circular excavations from which 
water is thrown out by lenras or baskets, 526. 
Bindi, cotton picking, 87. 

Binaulay cotton seed, 18. 

B{jhdm, the place where cane for seed is cut | 
and stowed, 28. 

Bijjuy a badger, 242. 

Bijjah'y measure for time, 8=to 1 pal and 80 
pals = to 1 ghari and 290!= aghimtaol; which 
^ to the pahar, 89. 

Bird, coils of twigs for wells, 24. 

Biranjy a white rice, 30, 

Biish-kohray a liisard believed by natives to be 
venomous, 244. 

Bona, the sowing of crops, 522. 

Bondciy or bonra, seed capsule of tobacco, 31. 
Bojha, the earthen vessel used to receive the 
Juice of sugar-ctmc, 28. 

Budjhar, a kind of well, (the ajar of Muzafi’ar- 
nagar), 619, 

Byaiu, or usha, the evening meal, 287. 

c. 

Cliddurs, a slieet or cloth for the slioulder.s, 86. 
ChainUy an edible grain 248, 

Cha/miy disciis, 290. 

Chachh, hot butter milk, 287. 

Chhachendat a vegetable, 249. 

Chhakawdra, time between dawn and first pa¬ 
har, 90. 

Chhalnaj the ear of wheat when it is all out, 29. 
Chkol, cleaned sugar-cane, 28. 

Chahha, or thua clod, of earth used to iveigh 
down the well pole, 618. 

Chalisa, famine of 1783, 32. 

Chat, species of fish, 245. 

Chalwa, a species of fish, a minnow, 663. 
Chameliy a flower, myrtle, 264. 

Chanchamiy a disease which infects the leaves 
of tobacco, 31. 

Channa, gram, 30. 

Channie, a species of gram, 30. 

Chapdti, A cake of unleavened bread, 287. 

Char ban, parched gram, 2Sf. 

Charsiya, the man who stands at the well to 
empty the pur, 617. ! 

Chashty or khana, second or mid-day'meal, 287, 
Chatdk, a weight, one-sixteenth of a rupee, 258, 
Chdugdioa, a four-bullock cart, 20. 

Chaurasi^ a group of 84 villages. 

Chauka, a class of bricks which sell at Es. 4 
per 100, 269. 


Chaunri, an instrument used for driving awav 
flies, 191. ® 

Chelas, pupils, disciples, 41. 

Ckenkar, {Acacia trisponosa,) 263. 

ChikaTf a tree, 760. 

Chikdra, ravine deer, 243, 

ChUma, smooth, 234. 

Cki/tra, a species of pulse, 30. 

Chiingadar, flying fox, 242. 

Chin, a .species of sugar-cane, 2 8. 

Choha, a kind of kuchcha well, 620. 
Cliota-sirkar, or junior branch of a family, 8. 
Chota hdzin, first or morning meal, 287. ’ 
Choyanda, tlie solid matter which remains after 
pressing the cane in making sugar, 28. 

Chua, the place where the earth begins to be¬ 
come moist at well, 520. 

Churisy bangles, made of lac, glass, or silver, 47, 

D. 

Ddxld, father’s father, 58. 

Dadmogar, a species of joar, 30* 

JJdluy uplands, 6. 

Ddin, treading grain, S9. 

JJdl, d method adopted for drawing water from 
jhi'le, rivers, or canal channels, 24. 
lJunda, soil on tlie tops of ravines, sterile 
land, 761, 

.Dang, the place where the purba or man at 
the w'cll stands, 6)7. 

Danra, or uplaiuls, 114. 

Am/d/i, the mosque of Shah Fidu, a celebrated 
saint, 749. 

Darahriy a pulse, 248. 

JJastahy summonses, 320. 

Dcahra, a temple, 722. 

JJesiy a species of cotton, 30. 

Dewdliy a festival of the Hindfis; the feast of 
lights, held about the end of September, 289. 
Dhdiiy rice, 248. 

Dhankiy an instrument for crushing Indian 
corn. 265. 

Dhdra, see Bachh. 

Dhakka or desi, tobacco aown in Aghan and 
gathered in Jeth, 31. 

Dkariy a weight of five acex's., 89. 

JJharamsdhtSy rost-bouses, 210- 
Dharona, a form of marriage, a younger brother 
appropriating a deceased brother’s wife, 53. 
Dhaidriya, a species of tobacco, sown in 
Asarh and gathered in Ph&lgun, 31. 

Bhenkliy a lever used for drawing water from 
a well, 22. 

Dhmras, a vegetable, 249. 

IJhigar, fish, 245. 

Dhobi, a washerman, 86, 

Dhor, a species of sugar-cane, 28. 

Dhatura, the dawn, 90, 

Dihiya, or Dehya, disease that affects tobacco 
in the Meerut district, 31. 

Digilchin, a species of sugar-cane, 28. 
Ddbaksha, a species of rice, 30. 

Dimak, white-ant, 31- 

XHwdn, chief officer, or secretary of landhol¬ 
der, 46. 
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DofasU, extra crop grown on land which has ; GoL sab-diTihkii of a clap. 274. 


already borne one crop in the same year, 276. 
Z>o%a, a species of joar, 30, 

Donas, cnps made of dhak leares, 269, 
Dopaira, a frame of wood for wells, to enable 
one man to work 2 buckets, 520. 

Dosdre, dofasii crop, 621. 

Dda, or tara, a species of mnstard, 20, 
Dudhaddri, an old well of this name from the 
parity of its water, 746. 

Dudhiya^ the white stone of Gwalior, 269. 
Ddla, or Dewala, the name given to the pulse 
known as lobiya, when sprouting, 30. 
Dumai^ a combined loam or sandy soil, 6. 
Dupaka, a species of joar which has alvvajs 
two flat grains in each shell, 30, 

Dirlihi, a species of grass-hopper which at¬ 
tacks the young Indigo plant in dry sea¬ 
sons, 31, 

G. 

trddha^ an asi, 48. 

Gaddt\ throne, or couch, 66. 

Gadepa, a fish, 246, 

GudlUj sliced sugar-cane, 28. 

Gahdn treading cut corn, 516. 

Gdjar, carrot, '248. 

Gtznda, sugar-cane ready for cutting, 28. 
Ganddsat or gadansie, an implement for chop¬ 
ping sugar-care or fodder, 515, 

Gandla, or gandra, garasndii, the axle on ] 
which the pully on a well runs, 517. j 

Gajaura, the ears and chaff o£ wheat which re- j 
mains after winnowing, 68. ^ 

Ganna^ the cane when the knots become dis- ! 

tinct and developed, 2?. 

Gaojif a village, 68. 

Gdra, kind of coarse cloth, 93. 

GarhiSy forts, 279. 

Gattha, measure of 3 yards. 

Gaukditf lands near village, manured, 8. 

Gaur, a thick deposit of earth, 147. 

Gawar, an edible wild plant, 30, 

Oaz, measure of a yard, 269, 

Gfpiflr, species of sugar-cane, 28. 

Oekdrif wheat, 29. 

Gfianta, measure of time, 3 of which go to the : 
pahar or watch, 89. 

Gharrd, an earthen vessel for water, 86. 

GMr, a kind of red sandy loam, rich but fer¬ 
tile, the 2nd tract lying to the south of the ! 
Sengar, 223. 

Chart, measure of time 2|=1 ghanta, 89. 

GM, clarified butter, 250. 

Ghirrit or charkhi, the pully on a well, 517. 
Gkuipdn, a vegetable, 60. 

Gidar^ jackal, 242. 

Giragit, chameleon, 242. 

a red hard earth] unfit for irrigatiGn, 
bad soil, 522. 

Gdd, the lap, 86. 

Gojaiy mixture of wheat and barley, 1 13. 

Gola, the lining of a well, 519. 

Gopichandana, a mixture of white and red 
earth with which Hindus make the marks on 
their foreheads, 290, 


Gofra, relationship by descent from a eommoE 
ancestor of the same name, 274. 

Gai^atf bajra or millet when the ears ap¬ 
pear, 29-30, 

GuTOmo//, large bricks which sell at Bs, 700 
per lakh, 26,9 
Ganna, sugar-cane, 28, 

Gunch, a fish, 245. 

^ Gur, a prsparation of sugar, 28. 

' the pully posts of a well, 617. 

Guttuy lime mixed with small liaie-stoiie gra¬ 
vel, 269, 

H. 

Hal, a plough, 27. 

Rakmdlikdna, a due paid by villagers to one 
who has a superior lien cn the land, 707. 
Halkabandi, arrangements of villages in circles 
or groups for village accountants, schools, 
295. 

Hansifja, a sickle, 27. 

HansrdJ, a species of rice, SO. 

Hdrs, out-lands, 75S. 

Hardi, or lialdi, turmeric, 47. 

Harsinghdr, a flower used as a dye, 248, 

Ildtha, an implement for shovelling water over 
a field, 5IS. 

Maty dr a, an offender ivith whom all inter¬ 
course is forbidden, 286. 

Henga, a harrow, 253. 

BUka, fuDnel net for catching fish, 504# 

Btran, antelope, 242. 

Hukka, a native pipe, 46. 

Hukka'-pani-bandy^* exclusion from social in¬ 
tercourse with his caste fellows, 2SS, 

L 

Ifkdhi a place of Muhammadan prayer', 749. 
Ikh, or Ikhari, sagar-caae when pretty well 
grown, 28. 

Iksua, gram when it appears above the ground, 
30. 

Ilakdh, estate, 225 

Ikuya, bajra when very young, 29. 

Ikiva, peas when they first appear, 30# 

Ildhi gaz, measnre of S3 inches, 90. 

/;3 fa, a brick, 139. 

J. 

Jdgir, a grant of land, an estate held free of 
Government revenue, originally given in 
payment of military or political service, 66. 
Jagrdt, a sweetmeat, 756. 

Jagmdns, pilgrim clients, 210. 

Jaldvcan, see sinni, 28. 

Jdman, a wild plum (Ingeniajamholanwnj, 

269. 

JWisKfir, wild pig, 242. 

Janeo, a sacred thread worn by Hmaus, 4<. 
Jaw, barley, 248. 

Jao, see Jhau, 519. 

Jera, the post supporting a well pole, 618. 
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JaHh,\ measuring chain, or rope, 00. 

Jhabtu\ a bad kind of clay and bliur, or sand, 
227. 

Jliahdiy a species of rice, 30. 

Jhalera, a red rice, 30. 

JharbiTf species of zuyphus, 50- 
Jharga, a species of fish, 945. 

Jhau^ tamarisk, or shrub which grows in ka- 
char or low-land subject to inundation, 24. 
J'/zenta, dhan or rice when ready for cutting, SO 
Jhil, a natural reservoir of water, 11. 

JMnga, a prawn, 245. 

JUnmaVi a very superior or colored Hcc, 30. 
Jholi. a sort of cloth bag usually worn by 
faqueera, 86. 

Jhura, wlieat when fully ripe 20. 

J/iar/iMsi, thepod case> when cotton has been 
picked, 30. 

Jira, carraway, 521. 

Jodr, the Holem aorgliim, 18. 

Jugiga^ a red m.ai^Gj 3 h 

Jor, ov kari, flower of gram and butter uiiik, 
288. 

Jntij the rope tied round nocks of oxen when 
yoked, 514, 

Jna^ yoke of a plough, 514. 

Juri^ or duri, see Jarib, 00. 

K. 

Kiichirt a rich loamy soil .subject to inunda¬ 
tion, 227. 

JKuchahiya, a species of urd (riaa cofus 
radiatus)^ 30. 

Kachrai a kind of fruit, 50, 

Kaehrif a vegetable, 24th 
Kuddit, pum})kin, 50. 

Kadaiii, one pace, fio. 

Kndha, a species of fish, 19. 
a .specle.s of fisli, Ith 

Kdla burua, ji sjindy soil somewhat, moi.s!, 519, 
Kdla, species of urd or pnlHC 30. 

Kuligan, or Ivhaliyan, the place where the 
sheaves are stacked, 255. 

KaiUga^ a kind of iish, 19. 

Kakaif/a, bricks measuring 0" X 4" X I", 260. 
a small grain {Fcnnisttium italicum), 

24S. 

a vegetable, 249, 

Kalii gunua, a species of augar-carte, 28. 

Khakaj land paying revenue te Uovernment, 
214. 

Kalivas, a kind of fish, 2-15. 

Kameruh, a vegetable, 249. 

Kdrirh, a wicker work basket for cafehing 
fish, 18. 

Kandhelaj when the car of bajra is half in 
pod and luilf out, 29. 

Kandwa, a blight, resembles the smut, in 
barley, 31, 

/lawyflf., shoots that appear in tobacco plant 
at times, after breaking off the headj, 3i, 
KmiSf a quickly growing grass which over¬ 
runs land and renders it infertile, 155. 
MdiitM, the pod of the ear when it appears in 
wheat, 29. 

Kapds, cotton usually called ban, so. 


K(irdhi,s. luvgQ sh.allow pan in which sugai 
is boiled, or boiler, 28. 

KarbU stalks of joar and bajra, 18, 

Kurd, a field lying fallow after a khaxlf 
crop, 20. 

Kar/diaf the third tract or tiplnnds and 
ravines a'ong the Jumna, 221. 

Kari, a inoasurc eijuivalent to .an English foot 
and 0™a gut Hi a or 3 yards, 90. 

Kari-halc, the custom the smith gets on a 
^wedding procc.sHion, 86, 

KariUif a Vegotiihlo, 249. 

Karst, an eartlien vcss.l used for making 
sugar, 28. 

Kuram //‘AJiittcr oil, or mustard oil, 2.53. 

Kas or Kasan, rop(; by whicli the bag is 
fastened to (he ring ol: a well bag, filG. 

Kaaa, r. species of piuis, SO. 

Kaal, a narrow hue, 2r. 

Kntha, a very hard red whc't, 29. 

Kn fha-sgt^mtrdtHni, a moral discourse, 236. 
Kat/ii, see I)h?i|.nriy,‘i, 31,. 

Katra, thoHfOl ]tod of iil, 30. 

Kaiiya, a fislu also a re-l wlieat, 215. 

Kanru, a sweet smelling flovvcr from which 
oil is cvli’HCtcd, Jo t. 

Khddrr, low or alluvial laud lying along the 
•bauks of rivers, 17. 

Khajur, the date tree, 514. 

Khdhi, imirrigated land, 32. 

Khal, cake, that remains after extraction of 
the oil from iil seculs, 253. 

Khdn {(ihdJ, direct, management of estate by 
Govermuent, 20, 

Kbiimbfi, nn upright post, 518, 
Khdua-jangi-mid, J iuiieiul records of a caao 
of affray, 6-37. 

Khab\ Acndi CAitv.ohu, 20S, 

Khdri, sulphate of soda, M8. 

Khatid, <lricd rah or sugar, 28. 

Kh'.inerd^ .a liroum made of t wigs o.f cotti n 
plant wit!) wliieh the sower distributes 
^ti‘ba.cco .seed, 5 M 

KhapaHigi, aiunall white insect whicli damages 

rice, 31. 

Kl.aiif, i-afn or autumn crop, 19. 

KhitrUft, a hitter tract of land in Atustafabad, 
512. 

/v7aovf/»?, husband 53. 

KknIpaddd, a kind of kliurpa used in trans¬ 
planting tobacco, 515. 

Kkrrdfi, mounds, nsuaily the ruined sites of 
town.s. 10 

Kira-putti-ha-hahd' the fee the lirabnuins are 
entitled to from the Gaur.s on marriage oc¬ 
casions in Marliola, 70. 

Khchri, a mixture of rice and pulse, 288. 
KhUlnl, a dress of lunumr, 70. 

Khim, a vegetable, 248. 

Klumehn, a basket, 504- 
A7iw/i, oil-cake, 18. 

Kora, mole, 31. 

Kos, measure of length elo.se on two mile.s, 90, 
Kot, any mound of ruins, 1 04 . 

Kothi, the rough planking in kuchcha wclls^24, 
Kda, a pucca well, 519. 

Kunia, a kuchcha well, 6'9. 

Kudraf a pick, 515. 
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Kndhari, fXM adze-simped implen'ient, 515, 
Kukohi, blight produced by the prevalence 
of east winds and excessive rain which 
afflicts wheat and barley in the ear, S'. 
Kula~iiit, or barnatut freed from the obser¬ 
vances of caste, 290. 

Kidha, blades of wheat when young, called 
khund when old, 29- 

Kulha, sugar-cane when just proiited, 28, 

All/t/ii, a vetch {Glycine tomeniosa) 27. 

Kur^ that through which seed is dropped into 
the furrow, 2'. 

AXcsum, safflower {Carthamus tmctorious), 248. 
K^ihiydna or galctha, the ear of wheat when 
it begins to appear, 29. 

L. 

the senrn which floats on the top of 
sugar-cane juice when boiling, 28. 

Ijdhci, an oilseed, 248. 

Zahsan, garlic, 249, 

Zd/, harvest time, »-7 
Zakharlmgha, hyena, 2- 2. 

Zaps'i a prepar ition fnuu wheat, 29. 

Xdihis^ bamboo bludgeons, 1(J3 
LauJtiy a pumpkin, 249. 
a basket, 23. 

Lohiya, a pulse, also called masina, 27. 

Liujdi, wife, 53. 

M. 

Misl, record, file of papers, 637. 

Mitha, id oil f^xpressed from the seed of til or 
sesamum, 253. 

AJlthua, a species of joar, 30. 

A/d/, a leathern bag of a draw well, 516. 

Aloia, a kind of hard soil, 25. 

ATdfh., a pulse (Ph(i.m>his acontifohius'j, 18. 
Aldthela, another kind of moth, 30. 

Alvdft, land held free of revenue, 7 8. 

Alugarraj a species of mung or pulse, 30. 
AZtikdn. a disease of the month to which sheep 
are subject in the rains, 246. 

Alujdivar, a servant or sweeper of a Muham¬ 
madan temple or shrine, 2.«^2. 

ATukaddam, head man of a village or of a caste, 
or corporation, 41. 

Mukaroru applied to tenures held on a fixed 
revenue, ?02, 

Afu/i, a vegetable, 248 

Mung^ a pulse {Phaseolvs 7mmgo), 18. 

a strong sort of grass used for string for 
roofs, bed, &e„ 24S. 

the cutting of crops, 522. 

Muiiiha, wages at harvest time, called also da- 
biya, or one sheaf pula on every 20 reaped, 
87. 

Munriyaf a beardless wheat, 29, 

Musika^ a muzzle, 515. 

Md, mother, 63, 

Madar, calatropes gigmitea^ 520. 

Mahdl> estate, parcel of land having a separate 
number in the revenue register, 301, 
Mahasir, a fish, 245. 

Mahdwatf cold weather rains, 265. 


Maheri, rice and butter milk, 288. 

Maftua, a tree {Bassia latifolia) from the blos¬ 
som «f which the common liquor arakh is 
distilled, 34. 

AldhUn, a species of insect which c^mes wdth 
the east wind and disappears with the west, 
31. 

Alair, the frame-werk nt the mouth of a well, 
called in Meerut arana, 517. 

Alah'a, or machan. a temporary wooden stand 
supported on poles for watching fields, 254, 

Alaiydr, a soil, 736,. 

AIaiydi\ or kabar, the worst desci’iption of ma- 
tiyar soil, 4 84. 

Afajai the point w'here the well pole works on 
post, 51B, 

Alaklici^ Indian com {zca mays)^ 248. 

Altikohuy a red insect an inch long, appears in 
dry •weather, attacks bajra, 31. 

Afdh hind revenue, 315. 

Alalihdna^ allowance to superior proprietors, 
141. 

Manjha, laud lying betw’Gcn the land in the 

immediate proximity of a village, and that 
on the honndark-s of its land; also marshy 
land bordering on lakes and rivers, 169. 

AI:i7itru'f\ charms, 29 a, 

Alarna^ a species of millet, 52 {. 

3/<zv/?, a pulse, 27. 

Aliisur^ a pulse, 27. 

ATathUi butter milk, 287. 

Aiath, the residence of Hindu celebrities (reli¬ 
gious), 290. 

ATatiyd/^ slifi: clay soil in which rice is growm, 8 

Alattar, xioas, S43. 

Alda, a fair, 93. 

isr. 

Nngla, hamlet. 649. 

Nahdn a species of rice, SO. 

Niii 'hi, the sloping path down which the bul¬ 
lock descend.^ to bring the well bag to the 
surface, 517. 

Navga, a kind of well made in the best and 
most firm subsoil, 519. 

Ndnkdi', jiart of the zamindari, exempted from 
revenue, or set apart for the support of the 
old zammdiir, 65. 

Nardi, weeding time, 86. 

Narmma, a species of cotton, SO. 

Narwa, a field lying fallow after the rabi crop, 

20 . 

Nddita, or KaJeo, first meal after sunrise, or 
chota haziri, 987. 

Nazardna, a gift, present, especially from an 
inferior to a superior, 66. 

Nihauriya, wheat in which the grain is develop¬ 
ed, 29. 

Nihona, or gheghara, gram when the grain 
appears, 30. 

Nilgai, blue coiv Qporiax pictus), 242. 

Nil, indigo, 248. 

Nlm a tree, {Alelia Azadirachta or Azadb'aelita 
Indica), 34. 

fVbwer, a place where salt is manufactured 
from saline earth, 04. 
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Nonai a clayey soil fouBd on mounds and 
known to be a great fartilizer, 511. 

Nukta^ a bean goose, 243. 

0 . 

On, a fee or cess, 50, 

P. 

Pa char ^ the tract of land lying to the north¬ 
east of the river Sengar in Etowah, 223. 

Padas^ stanzas of four lines, the first line form¬ 
ing a subject which is repeated at the last, 
and the burthen of the song, sung at public 
entertainments, 291. 

Pagrif a turban, 210. 

Pahavy a division, a watch, or period of three 
hours, or an eighth of the day and night, 
four to each, whence dopaliar, two watches, 
is either midday or midnight, 89. 

Pahdra^ border of high land, 170, 

Pairha^ or parcha, the bullock driver at the 
well, 517. 

Palhiy a palankeen, 93. 

Pdlak, a plant the tender leaves of which are 
eaten as a relish known as ‘ sag, ’ 60. 

Pan the aromatic leaf of the piper betel, 48. 

Panttf a thick deposit of mud along the edge 
of a river, 761. 

Panchy a council of arbitrators (literally ^^five”) 
or an assembly of the numbers of the same 
caste for the purpose of dealing with such 
offences against morality and the customs 
of the brotherhood as are not capable of 
legal decision, 286. 

Panchdyat arbitration, 286. 

Panckanguray or pancha, a sort of rake with 
five prongs used after sowing, 615. 

Pandit, a learned man, 308. 

Pdnsi, a large net for conveying bhusa or 
chaff, 516. 

Pantk, a sect (^Hiranya Kasyapa'), 280. 

Pdpar, a kind of nsar soil of a dark scabby 
character, locally known by this name, 237. 

Tdr, tract of land lying between th9 Jumna 
and the Chambal, 224. 

Phardhi, an implement for dividing a field 
daring irrigation into small beds called also 
pakhi and elsewhere mdnjha and karha, 616. 

Fdrchha, the place where the water is depo¬ 
sited at a well by the man who empties the 
pur, 617. 

Parehf sowing of seed, 734. 

Parkin, a fish, 246. 

Pari, the top of the iron portion of a pharwa, 
when the iron is fixed, 516. 

Paroha, or dol, the leathern hag used for 
throwing water to a higher elevation, 61B. 

Parmaly parched and slightly crushed Indian- 
corn, 265. 

Pdsi, a load of fodder and a net full of chaff, 
80. 

Paseri, 2^ seers pucka, in Etah only, 89. 

Patali, the pole in a Persian wheel connecting 
the upright p ost, 618. 

Fatdri, water-fowl, 602. 


Pdta, or Pdti, the refuse or pressed cane, 28. 

PateJa, a roller, 27. 

Patharchhatta, a small fish found in the Sengar 
and in the Jumna, 245. 

Patiya, a mound of stone or piece measuring 
1-r, 269. 

Patsan, a fibre, 248. 

Paunda, a species of eugar-cane, 28. 

Phalely scented oil, 254. 

Phdndi, a bundle of sugar-cane consisting of a 
100 . 

Pharwa or pkawra or phdora, a large hoe, 27 
and 616. 

Phatka, a worthless description of soil, 118. 

Phirmdl, a preparation from wheat, 29. 

Phdnka, a large ball of gur or sugar weigh¬ 
ing about 7 seers, 29. 

Phut, a fruit, 60. 

Pilu, a tree which grows in the ravines of 
Mainpuri near Parouli, 760. 

Piliya, a light loamy soil, 483. 

Pipal, a tree which the Ilindfis reverence, the 
Ficus religiosa, 188. 

Pir, a priest attached to a mosque, a Muham¬ 
madan mendicant, 135. 

Pira, a soil of the finest loam of a light color, 
488. 

Piyaz, onion, 249. 

Poi, the knots on the cane, 28. 

Pota, a hard white clay, 52i). 

Prdnpokh, a very choice long grained species 
of rice, 30. 

Prdta, a preparation from wheat, 29. 

Prattlomaja, the offspring of a high caste 
mother and low caste hither, 39. 

Prishiottdr, a popular disputation known among 
the Hindus, 53. 

Pujdris, sacrificing priests, 308. 

Pukka, built of solid masonry, the contrast in 
all respects of kachha, 22. 

Pula, a small quantity or corn given at harvest 
to the village officers and servants, 87. 

Pur, or charsa, see mot, 516. 

Purohits, family priests, 308. 

Pusai, a wild rice, 30. 

Pds, Novemher-December, 28. 

Path, a soil of the 3rd class, 735. 

u. 

Bdh, inspissated juice of the sugar-cane, 28. 

Pabi, the springy the spring harvest or grain 
sown in October and November, and cut in 
Maicb, April, and May, comprises wheat, 
barley, peas, gram, arhar, &c., 11. 

Raddi, a class of bricks measuring 8'’' X 4" X 
1^" cost Us. 350 per lakh, 269. 

Bahat, the Persian wheel, 518. 

Baho, a species of fish common in the Jumna 
and Ganges, 63, 

Bai, mustard seed, 248. 
sovereignty. I78. 

Bdjbalid, irrigation cut, or the principal or 
common branch of a canal, l3. 

Bakhra, a species of sugar-cane, 28. 

Bakh, that portion of a pukka well which fre¬ 
quently extends outside the circle, 519. 


aLOSSAEY, 


vai 


jRdSj a heap, a pile, 87. 

Basydra, a preparation of rice and sugar-cane 
juice, 288. 

Batdlu, yam, 248. 

BatansoTf a red rice, 30. 

Bath, a natire carriage drawn by bullocks, 17. 

Baunsa^ a pulse, 248. 

Batna^ a species of beardless wheat, 29. 

Batwa, the red blight in wheat, 31. 

Buwa, parjdta granulated, 28. 

Bazdi, a padded coverlet, 288. 

Beh, a saline efflorescence, destructive to cul- 
tivation, impure carbonate of soda used as 
soap, abounding in some soils, and rendering 
them, unproductive, 262. 

Beori, a sweetmeat, 264. 

s. 

Sahka, an assembly known in Soron,lield dur¬ 
ing the Marg Siri festival in Aghan, 53-54. 

Sadr darwdza, the principal entrance in a 
house, 51. 

Say, the tender leaves of a plant used as a re¬ 
lish, such as gram, peas, itc., 50. 

Sahiriya. unirrigated, rabi or spring crops, 521. 

Sdkukdrs, bankers, dealers in money, and ex« 
changes, a merchant in general, 93, 

Sdku or Asdn, a species of W’ood, 269. 

Sakhi a branch of the Rathor family, 68. 

Salan, see ‘Sdg’, 287. 

Salagram, a stone which the Eamavats rever¬ 
ence, 290. 

Sannd, a deed of grant, 50. 

Sdmdn, a pulse, 248. 

Sambat, an era among Hindus generally, whe¬ 
ther Vikramaditya Salivahana, or any other 
fixed period of time especially applied to the 
iuHi solar years, of the era of VikramAiitya 
B. C. 276 

Samvat, see sambat, 211. 

Sandkyuff, a sacrifice, 38, 

San, hemp (Hibiscus cannahinua), 27. 

Sani, Crotolaria juncea, 135 

Sankh, see Gopichandana, 290. 

Sdnwal, see kukohi, 31. 

umpire in a panchayat or referee, 

285. 

Sarson, mustard (Sinapia dichotoma'), 27. 

Satu, parched gram, or barley or Indian corn 
ground into flour, 266. 

Saur, a fish, 19. 

Sdyar, chabutra, excise post, 756. 

Say art, kharif or rain crop, 621. ! 

Sehi, a small black insect that at times harms 
wheat, 31. 

Sehm, an oil seed, 248. 

Set, sihi, porcupine, 242. 

Sem, French bean, 31, 

Seun, a blight, the characteristic appearance 
of which is that while the stalk and ear are 
apparently healthy, the ear will be found to 
contain little or no grain, 31. 

Shagal, jackal, 242. 

Shaigam, turnip, 249. 

Skira, Juice of sugar-cane, syrup, 2$, 


SHsJiam, a timber tree, 28. 

Sidr, see shagal, 242. 

Sing, a small fish.3 to 4 inches long derives its 
name from the spikes with, which its head 
is furnished, said to cause a painful wound, 
246. 

Sinni, the distribution of sweets on festivals, 
called by Hindus Jalawan, 29. 

Sipdya, the upright posts in a Persian wheel, 
6 

Sitararndy a salutation amongst Hindus, 290. 

Sonf, aniseed, 27. 

S6t, the hole in a well, a spring of water, 519. 

Suar, pig, 242, 

Sunhara, a species of Indian-corn, golden maize, 
30. 

Susmdr, porpoise, 243. 


T. 


Talisil, collection, especially of the public re¬ 
venue derived from the land, the revenue 
collected, the area under one Sub-Collector 
orTahsiidar, 160, 

Talbdna, court fees, 285. 

Taluka, a division of a province, the estate of 
talukadar, 596. 

Taliya, the red stone of Agra, 269. 

Takiyay the residence of a professional men¬ 
dicant, 765. 

Takdci, advances of money made by the Gov¬ 
ernment to the cultivators, at the time of 
sowing or agricultural advances, 265. 

Takka, pice, 26 of which is equivalent to 1 ser 
in Etah, and that nsed in wholesale trans¬ 
actions is thirty-six, 89. 

TaldOt tank, 721 

Tangi, a kind of hatchet, 515. 

Tardi, low moist land such as lies along banks 
of rivers or the foot of the hills, 11. 

Tdrkashi, wooden articles inlaid with wire, 723. 

Taroi, a kind of gourd, 248. 

Tat, a coarse sacking made from the san (Hi¬ 
biscus cannahmus'), 135. 

Tendua, leopard, 242. 

Tent, the open pod of cotton, 30, 

Tesu, a dye of a yellow colour extracted from 
the flowers of dhak (Butea frondosa), 248. 

Ttka, forehead mark worn by Hindus, 64. 

Tili, a kind of til with a white seed, 30. 

Til-ka-laddu, a preparation of sugar or molasses 
mixed with til seed, 254. 

Til soWf the stalks of til or sesamum that re¬ 
main after threshing, 253. 

HI, the seed of the sesamum, extensively used 
in the making of oil, 19. 

Tir, the narrow strip of alluvial soil along the 
edge of both the Jumna and Chambal, 227. 

Tin, or tanri, locusts, 31. 

Tor, flow of water, 25. 

Tulsi, Ocimum sanctum, basil plant, 299, 

Tun, a dye made from tun wood, 248. 

Tuma^ a vegetable, 249. 

Tusdr, a blight produced by frost, 31. 

Tutka, a sort of ceremony, 5i4, 
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U. 

Ukhtcti a bliglitj a withering from excessive 
dryness, SJ. 

XJLetiya, a species of joar also called Kuwariya 
which ripens in about ten weeks, 30. 

TJrd^ a pulse (ophaseohs radiotus)^ 30. 

Up, a system of interest, where the borroAver 
agrees to pay back at the end of the harA'est 
the value of the sum borroAved in grain W'ith 
1 or 2 or 3 sers more per maund in excess of 
the market price, 93. 

Vparhdr, or har, the far • titlying lands, 227. 

Vmr, saline, as soil land impregnated with 
alkaline i)articles, and unlit for cultiva¬ 
tion, 16. 


v. 

Vardha^ vishnu's boar, 211. 

Vtfdya, one of the diseases that affect tobac¬ 
co, 31. 

YiUpihi, a white eared dragon, 192. 

z. 

Zaminddri, landed property, generally an es¬ 
tate, 7t5. 

Zat7i kutid, a vegetable, 249. 

Zandna, the female apartments, the females of 
a family, 289. 

Zira, carraAvay seed, 20. 
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A. 

ApMiKisrBATiTE cfaaiiges, Eta, 3 ; Etawa, 221- 
222; Mainpuri, 475-476. 

Administrative diTisions, Eta, 2 ; Etawa, 221; 
Mainpuri, 474. 

Afghans of Sarai A ghat, Eta, 72; Mainpuri, 627. 

Agarwal caste, Etdwa, 280. 

Age, population according to. Eta, 36-38; Etawa, 
273; Mainpuri, 537. 

Agricultural population. Eta, 35 ; Etawa, 271 ; 
Mainpuri, 535. 

Agricultural implements. Eta, 27 ; Mainpuri, 
513-518. 

Agriculture, Eta, 20 ; Etawa, 249 ; Mainpuri, 
504-505. 

Agricultural labourers, Eta, 80. 

Aheripur market town, Eiaw^ 405. 

Ahir caste, Eta, 44; Mainpuri, 557-559. 

Airwa, village of, Etawa, 406. 

Airvi or Ahrwa, village of, Mainpuri, 641. 

Ajitmal, vil'age of, Etawa, 4tJ6. 

Akbarpur Aunchha, Mainpuri, 641-642. 

Akbar, Mainpuri, 632. 

Alienations, Eta, 78 j Etawa, 337; Mainpuri, 
601-606. 

Aliganj, town of, Eta, 108; population, 1847- 
1853-1865 and 1872 ; site, 108-109; munici¬ 
pality, 109; bistory, 110. 

Alipor patti, parganab Mainpuri, 642-649; 
physical features, 642; soils, their area and 
value, 643-644 ; fiscal history, 644; transfers, 
645; population, 646; proprietors, 647 ; culti¬ 
vators 647-648; occupations, 648. 

AU khera, Mainpuri, 649. 

Amapur, Eta, 110. 

Angraiya, village of. Eta, 111. 

Animal kingdom, Eta, 17; Etawa, 242-245, 
Mainpuri, 502. 

Area, Eta, 2 ; irrigated table, 21-22, Etawa, 220; 
comparisons of, 246-247; Mainpuri, 473-474. 

Asauli, village of, Mainpuri, 649. 

Assessment of land revenue,-Eta, 59-60, Etawa, 
317-324; Mainpuri, 579-590. 

Atrinji khera, village of. Eta, 111; local tradi¬ 
tion, Chinese travellers in, 112-114. 

A ulAi parganab, Etah, 114-117; general appear¬ 
ance, fiscal histoiy, 11 4 , 

Auraiya, parganab and tahsil, Etawa, 408; phy¬ 
sical features, 409 ; cis-jumna portion, and 
trans jumna portion, 409 ; economical fea¬ 
tures, 410; settlement, 410 ; asscssroeiit of 
trans-jumna tract, 411 ; assessment of cis- 
jumna tract, 4 1 i; proprietary body, 413 ; caste 
413; transfers, 413-414; population, census, 
1872, 414-415; occupations, 416. 

Auraiya, town of, and site, Etawa, 406; history 
of, 408. 

Azamnagar, par^uah Eta, 117-124; physical 
features, 118; fiscal history, 119 ; former and 
present state, transfers, 120 ; settlement, 121; 
crops, and soils, 121; population 122-123; 
agriculturists, 123* occupations, 124. 

Azamabad Arson, village of, Mainpuri, 649. 


Babaupije, village of, Efcdwa, 416. 

Badariya, village of, Eta, 125. 

Badgujars, Eta, 41. 

Baniya caste, Eta, 43; Etawa, 2f0; Mainpuri, 
557. 

Bais, clan of, Eajpu'S, Eta, 40 ; Mainpuri, 641. 
Bajhera Buznrg, village of, Mainpuri, 649. 
Bajra, seed cultivation, Eta, 29-30; Etawa, 248; 
Alainpuri, 5<'5. 

Bakewar, village of, Etawa,416. 

Baltigarh, village of, Mainpuri, 649. 

Bangles, manufacture of, Mainpuri, 618. 
Bai*agaon, village of, Mainpuri, 650. 

Barai, village of. Eta, 125, 

Barba Sayyids, Etawa, 283. 

Barhpiira, village of, Etawa, 416. 

Barhai caste, Eta, 47. 

Barley, cultivation. Eta, 29; Etdwa, 248; Alaiii- 
puri, 506. 

! Barna, parganab Eta, 125; general appearance, 
fiscal history, 126 ; population, 127; proprie¬ 
tors, cultivators, 128; occupations, 129. 
Barndhal, parganab Mainpuri, 660 ; physical 
features, 650-661; fiscal history, 652; transfers,- 
653-654; popxilation and proprietors, 655; cul-. 
tivators, 656; occupation, 656. 

Barnahal, village of, Mainpuri, 657. 

Barona Kalian, village of, Etawa, 416. 
Basundra, village of. Eta, 129. 

Bela, village of, Etawa, 416-417. 

Ben, Raja of, Soron, Eta, 93. 

Bewar, parganab Mainpuri, 657; physical fea¬ 
tures, 657-658;- soils, 659 ; fiscal history, 660 ; 
transfers, 661-62; population, 662 ; proprie¬ 
tors, 663 ; cultivators, 664;- occupation, 665. 
Bewar, village of, Mainpuri, 665. 

Bhadau or Sarsa-road, Alainpuri, 665. 
Bhadauriyas in, Etawa, 278. 

Bhai Khau, founder of family of Sarai A ghat, 
72 ; tree of, 73. 

Bhanwat or Bhawat. village of, Mainpuri, 665. 
Bharaul, village of, Mainpuri, 666. 

Bhareh, taluka of, Etawa, 417. 

Bhargain, village of. Eta, 136> 

Bharthna, tahsil and parganab, Etawa, 418; 
general appearance, 418 ; crops, 419 ; prices, 
419} settlement, 420; irrigation, 420-421 ; 
rents, 422 ; rent-rates on artificial soil, 422- 
423, population, 423 ; proprietary body, 424;, 
alienations, 425 ; history, 426 ; occupations, 
426. 

Bharthna, village of, Etawa, 427. 

Bhars at Asi, Etawa, 363. 

Bhongaon, town of, Mainpuri, 656; popiilatinn, 
666; site, 666-667 ; analysis of, population, 
667-668; history, 669. 

Bhongaon, parganab of, Mainpuri, 670; physi¬ 
cal features, 670, 672; fiscal history, 672-b7-i; 
transfers, 674; population, 674 ; proprietors 
675 ; cultivators, 676 ; Occupations, 677. 
Bhongaon, tahsil Mainpuri, 677. 

Bidhuna, village of, Etawa, 432, 
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Bidhuna, pargauah Etawa, 427 ; general ap¬ 
pearance, 427 ; settlement, 428-29 ; popula¬ 
tion, 429-431 / 'alienations, occupations, and 
Idstorj, 431-432. 

Bilram, parganah Eta, ISO ; general appearance, 
fiscal Mstory, 130-133 ; population, 133-134 ; 
occupation, 1 34, 

Bir BaLan, Etawa, 369. 

Birds, Etawa, 243. 

Blights and droughts, injury to crops, Eta, 31- 
32. 

Boundaries, Eta, 1-2 ; Et awa, 219; Mainpuri, 
473. 

Brahmans, Eta, 38-39; Et£wa, 273 ; Mainpuri, 
539. 

Bridges, Etawa, 240-241; Mainpuri, 600. 

Building materials. Eta, 33-34; Etawa, 269; 
Mainpuri, 633. 

0 . 

GA.N 1 LS, traflSc on, Eta, 92; revenue from, 96 ; 
Etawa, 234; course of works on, levels of, 
projects of, 235-237; statistics, 259-2t<0; com¬ 
plaints against, deterioration, cause of in¬ 
crease of land revenue, due to, 261-262. 

Canals, Eta, 13-14; Etdwa, 234-238; Mainpuri, 
509-512. 

Castes, Hindus, distri’bution of, Eta, 38-49 ; 
Etawa, 273-283; Mainpuri, 539-561. 

Cattle, Eta, 17; Etawa. 244; Mainpuri, 5o3. 

Census statistics, Eta, 34-35; Etawa, 270-273; 
Mainpuri, 634-536. 

Chacbtind or Chhachund, village of, Etawa, 432, 

Chakarnagar, village of, Etavra, 432-434. 

Chamar caste, Eta, 47; Etawa, 281,Mainpuri, 660. 

Ohandalbhor,ruler of Asi, Etawa, 363. 

Ohamhul river, Etawa, 230-232; tributaries of. 

Ohandwar, settlement of Chauhans in Eta, 62. 

Chhachha, village of, Mainpuri, 677. 

Changes since 1801, Eta, 3; Euiwa, 221-222; 
Mainpuri, 474-476. 

Chinese travellers in. Eta, 97. 

Ohirars, Mainpuri, 660. 

Civil administration, receipts and expenditure 
in, 359-361. 

Christian population, Eta, 49; Etaw'a, 27*2; Main¬ 
puri, 636. 

Chaudhries or caste headmen, Eta, 60. 

Chauhana, Bajputs, i)roprietary right in Eta, 
39; of Bilram, 64; Eiawa, 276, 

Civil station, Etatva, 438; 

Climate, Eta, 16; Etawa, 241; Mainpuri, 501. 

Clothing of poorer and wealthier classes, Etawa, 
288-289. 

Communication, means of, Eta, 14-16 ; Etawa, 
238 ; Mainpuri. 499. 

Courts, number of, Eta, 5 

Crime statistics, Eta, 5fi, Etawa, 297 ; Main¬ 
puri, 573. 

Crops, Eta, 19-20 ; Etawa, 248; produce and 
value of, 249-252 ; Mainpuri, 604, , 

Crops, rotation of, Eta, 20 ; Mainpuri, 621-622. 

Cultivated area, distribution of, at settlement, 
Eta, 19; Etawa, 246; Mainpuri, 506. 

Cultivation, increase of, Eta, 28; Mainpuri, 607. 

Cultivators, classes of, Eta, 79-80; Eliwa, 335; 
Mainpuri, 608. 

C.ustonas of the peo pie, Eta, 60; Etawa, 285; 
M ainpuri, 6 65-5 6 6. 

Dahli, Deoli or Dehli, village of, Mainpuri, 678, 


D. 

Dalilnagar, village of, Etawa, 434 ; population, 
435; site, 435-436; Humeganj, 436-437; Mu- 
hallas, 437; civil station, 438; Jamah Masjid, 
439; plan, 439-40; the asthala 440, Mahadea 
Tiksi, 440-441; the fort, 441; trade and manu¬ 
factures, 441-442; municipality and state¬ 
ment, 442; statement of all taxable articles, 
443; rain-fall, 443 ;^hi8tory, 444. 

Dalki and Malki Kings, Etawa, 364. 

Daraar Sing, set up as Raja, Eta, 105. 

Dannahar. village of, Mainpuri, 678. 

Darzi caste, Eta, 48. 

Dhak jungle (butea frondusa), Etawa, 268. 

Dharauii, village of, Eta, 135. 

Dhakras, Rajput clan, Eta, 40; Etawa, 279; 
Mainpuri, 543 

Dhumri, village of, Eta, 135. 

Dliaulesar, village of, Eta, 135. 

Dilsukh Bai, family of, Eta, 70. 

Domestic animals, Eta, 17-18 ; Etawa, 244 ; 
Mainpuri, 603. 

Drainage lines, Mainpuri, 490-492. 

Drugs, indigenous, Etawa, 403. 

Drought of 1868-69, Eta, 31; Et^lwa, 267; Eta 

31; Mainpuri, 627-628. 

E. 

East India Railway, Eta, 14; Etawa, 238; Main¬ 
puri, 499. 

Education, Eta, 53; Etawa, 292; Mainpuri, 570. 

Educational statistics, Eta, 53-54; Etawa, 292- 
295; Mainpuri, 671. 

Eka, village of, Mainpuri, 678. 

Enclosures, number of, according to census of 
3 872, Eta, 62; Mainpuri, 668, 

Enhancement, Eta, 83-84; Etawa 347-349-35o; 
Mainpuri 613. 

Eta district, boundaries, I ; area, 2; adminis¬ 
trative divisions, 2; physical features, 6; waste 
lands, 8; soils, rivers, and jlrils, 9; ferries and 
bridges, 11; navigation, I3; canals, conimu- 
nicationsi, 14; climate, 16; animal kingdom, 17; 
domestic cattle, fish, 18; vegetable kingdom, 
19 ; area, under crops, statistics of produc¬ 
tion, mode of husbandry, 2 (j; rotation of crops, 
irrigation, water level, 22 ; well irrig\tion,cul- 
turable waste, 26; implcmtnts, 27; increased 
cultivation, 28; principal crops, sugar-cane, 
28; wheat, 29; blight, 29; droughts, building 
material, 33; population, 34; castes, 36; occu¬ 
pations, 49 ; chaudhrica, 5u ; customs, food, 
buildings, 52; religion andjlanguage, 53; educa¬ 
tion, post-office, 56; police and infanticide, 66; 
jails, 67; fiscal history, leo-ding families,. 61; 
tenures, 76; caste of proprit tors, 77; alienation, 
78; classes of cultivators, 79; caste of cultiva¬ 
tors, 81; rents, enhancements, S3; condition of 
cultivators, 84 ; size of holdings, 85 ; wages, 
86 ; prices, 97 ; weights and measures, 89; 
interest, 90; fairs, indigo, 93; revenue and 
expenditure, 94 ; excise, stamps, canals, 95 ; 
medical history. 97; Gazetteer, 108-218. 

Etawa, parganah and tahsjl, 445 •,] general appear¬ 
ance, 445; economic history, 446; irrigation, 
447 ; ssoils and rates, 447; crops, 448; assess¬ 
ment, 448-449 ; population, 449; proprietary 
body, 450; alienation, 451; causes of transfers 
452; occupations, 452; history, 453. 
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Etawa (Itawa) district,'boundaries, area, 219; 
administratire sub-di?isions, 220; changes in 
area, 22!; physical features, pachar, ghar, 
karkha and par, 223; jungles and waste, 2*26; 
soils, 227; rivers, 228; navigaiion, 234; canals 
234; levels, 236; communications, 238; climate, 
rainfall, 241; animal kingdom, 242; vegetable 
kingdom, 246; crops, 248; outturn and value, 
251; til and maize, 253; irrigation, 256; canal 
statistics, 259; wells and canals compared, 
263; droughts and famines, 265; groves, 268 ; 
building materials, 269; lime and kankar, 
269; population,270 ; caste, 273; Kanaujivas, 
273; occupations, 284; customs, 285; food and 
clothing, 28 7; Eamavats, 289; education, 292; 
post-office, 296 ; police, infanticide, 2 96 ; 
jail, 297; leading families, 298; fiscal history, 

313; instalments of revenue, 332; tenures, 333; 
caste of land-holders, 335; alienations, 335 ; 
tenantsand cultivation, 343; ratesof rents, 345; 
enhancements, 347; condition of cultivators, 
36); trade and fairs, 353; wages and prices, 
S56; weights and measures, 358; revenue, 359; 
excise and stamps, 360; history, 361; medical 
history, 402. 

Eta, town of, 137 ; site, municipality, 138 ; his¬ 
tory, 139, 

Excise, revenue, Eta, 95; Etawa, 360; Maiu- 
puri, 624. 

Expenditure, Eta, 94; Etawa, 369; Mainpuri, 623. 

F. 

Fah Htan, Chinese traveller in Eta, 97; on 
miracle at Sankisa, 191. 

Families of 1 st, 2nd, and 3rd class, Etawa, 
287-288; Maiupuri, 591. 

Families of minor importance, Etawa, SlhSlS; 
Mainpuri, 699. 

Families, old, Etawa, Raja of Bhareh 298; 
Ruru, 299; Kao of Kakaotie, 300; talufca 
Bahar, 300; Malhausi,302; chauhans of Per- 
tabneer, 302-304; taluka Chakarnagar, SOi ; 
taluka Sahail, 308; Brahman families, 308; 
Kayaths,. 309; and trading houses, 3lo. 
Famines of 1860-61, 1868-69, Eta, 3i!-33; 
Et^wa, 26S'267 of 1803-4, 1837-38, ) 860-6!, 
1868-69; Mainpuri, 526-528. 

Fairs, Eta, 93; Et^wa, 355. 

Faizpuf JBadariya, parganah Eta, 146; physical 
features, 147 ; fiscal history, 147-148; popu¬ 
lation, 149; cultivators and proprietors, occu¬ 
pations, 150 . 

Ferries and bridges, Eta, 11^12; Etawa, 241; 
Fiscal history, Eta 57; Etawa, 3i3; Mdinpnri, 
578-584. 

Fish, Pita, 18; Etawa, 245-246; Mainpuri, 503 - 504 , 
Floods and famines, Mainpuri, 526-527- Etawa, 
2C5-267. 

Food of cattle. Eta, 18. 

P'oods, Eta, 5u-5i; Etawa, 287. 

P'ormationof the district of Eta, 4. 

P'uneral ceremonies, Mainpuri, 566-568. 

G. 

Ganges Canal, Eta, 14; Etawa, 234; Mainpuri, 
493. 

Ganges river. Eta, 9. 

Gardner family, 75 76. 

Gaurahars, Pita, 41 
Garhwa, Eort of Etawa, 564. 


iii 

Gaur Rajputs, Eta, 70; Etawa, 279. 

General appearance, Eta, 6; Etawa, 220; Main¬ 
puri, 476. 

Ghiror, parganah Mainpuri, 678; physical fea¬ 
tures, 678-680; fiscal history, 680-681; trans¬ 
fers, 681-682; population 682-83 ; proprietors, 
683-684; cultivators, 684 6S5; occupation, 685. 

Ghiror, village of, Mainpuri, 685. 

Ghulam Nabi, Niyazzai pathan, proprietors in 
Kadirganj 74. 

Groves, Etawa, 268, 

Gujar caste, Eta, 47- 

H. 

Habitation, Eta, 51-52; Mainpuri, 568. 

Harchandpur, town of, Etawa, 453. 

Harlia village, Mainpari, 685. 

Hatao Shanfpur, village of, Mainpuri, 686. 

Heights, above the sea, Mainpuri, 477. 

Himnmtnagar Bajhera, village of. Eta, ISO. 

Hindu population, Bta, 38, 

History, Eta, 97-107; Etawa, 36l-402i Mainpuri, 
625. 

Holdings, size of, Eta, 85; Mainpuri, 606-610. 

Houses ol worship, Eta, 52; Etawa 439, 

Husbandry, mode of, Eta, 20. 

Hewen Thsaug, Chinese iraveller, Eta-i ^7. 

Humeganj, Etawa, 436. 

Hydrography, Mainpuri, 477-478. 

h 

village of, Mainpuri, 686. 

Implements of husbandry, Eta, 27; Mainpuri, 
513-518. 

Indian-corn, Etawa, 254-256. 

Indigenous drugs, list of, and their use, Etawa, 
403-404. 

Indigo manufacture. Eta, 93-94 

Income-tax, Eta, 95; Etawa, 3#0; Mainpuri, 623. 

Infanticide, Eto, 56; Et4wa, 296; Mainpari, 
674 677. 

Infirm population, Eta, 36; Etawa, 273; Mainpii- 
ri, 537. 

Inhabitants, see population, Mainpuri, 533. 

Inscription, Etawa, 365-368. 

Interest, rate of, Eta, 92-93; Mainpuri, 620. 

Irrigation from canals, Eta, 20-25;wells, 22-23: 
modes of, 24; Etawa. 256; W'ells, apparent 
(lecTtase of, real increase of, 257; existing 
capabilities of, 257; iiiliuence of, on Crop, 
Maiupuri, 508. 

Isan nadi, Mainpuri, 479. 

Jabons, Bajputclan, rights in, Eta, 42 

Jatnai, village of, Mainpuri, 686. 

Jail statistics, Eta, 57; Etawa, 29r-i-98; Main¬ 
puri, 578, 

Jangbaras, Kajput clan, Eta, 41. 

Jaithra, village of. Eta, i51. 

Jamah masjid, Etawa, 439, 

Jasoha-n, village of, Etawa, 453. 

Jasrana, village of. Mainpuri, 686. 

Jaswantnagar, town of, Etawa, 453; site, 4H; 
attack on rebels there by Messrs. Hume and 
Daniell, 377. 

Jaunpur Kangdom, Etaw'a, 371; Mampnn, 628- 
629; Municipality, 454; statements, 455. 

Jhils, Eta, U; Etavfa, 2Si; Mainpuri. 497-498. 

Jirsmi, village of, Eta, 15 i. 
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Jcar, species of, Eta, 30. 

Jumna river, Etawa, 229; Mainpuri, 477-478, 
Jungles, Etawa, 226; Mainpuri, 531. 

K. 

Kabir and Nanak pantliis, Mainpuri, 526-564. 
Kachhi caste, Eta, 47? Mainpuri, 559. 
Eachhwahas, Rajput clan, Eta, 42; Etawa, 277. 
Kadir bari, village of, Eta, !61. 

Kadirganj, village of, Eta, 15 ; liistory 151-154 ; 
population, 152; site, municipality, 153; 
trade, 155. 

Kali-ganges tract, Eta, 6-7. 

Kali nadi, Eta, 9-10; Etawa, 478. 

Kamait taluka Etawa, 455; settlement, 456. 
Kanaujiya caste. Eta, 38; Etawa, 273-274. 
KanHwar, vllage of, Mainpuri, 686. 

Kanchausi, village of, 456. 

Kdnungoes, Mainpuri, 560. 

Karbal, chief town, Mainpuri, 686-687; site, 687; 
history, 687*688. 

Karhal, parganah Mainpuri, 688; physical fea¬ 
tures, 688; soil, 690; crops, 691; fiscal history, 
692-693; transfers, 693 695; populatiODj, 695- 
696; proprietors, 696; cultivators, 697; oc¬ 
cupations, 698. 

Karhal, tahsil Mainpuri, 698-699. 

Kariinganj, village of, Mainpuri, 698-699, 

Karra, village of, Mainpuri, 699. 

Katena Harsa, village of, Mainpuri, 699. 

Kesri, village of, Mainpuri, 699. 

Kharif, Eta, 19; Etawa, 248 ; Maiupnri, 504. 
Khatris, Eiiwa, 281; Mainpuri, 561. 

Khergarh, or Khairagarh, village of, Mainpuri, 
7C0. 

Kirars, Mainpuri, 641. 

Kishni, or Kishni-Nabiganj, parganah, M.ain- 
puri, 700 ; physical feature, sandy tract, 
7C0j loamy tract, 701-2; fiscal history, 
703-4; transfers, 705; population, 706 ; 
proprietors, 707; cultivators, occupa¬ 
tions, 708-9. 

Kishni, village of, Mainpuri, 709. 

Kuari, stream, Etawa, 233. 

Kudac Kote, village of, Etawa, 456 ; history, 
456-67; inscription, 365-68. 

Kankar, Eta, 33; Etawa, 269 ; Mainpuri, 633. 
Kuraoli, town of, Mainpuri, 710. 

Kuraoli, parganah of, Mainpuri, 711; physical 
features, 711 ; soils, 711-12 ; fiscal his¬ 
tory, 713; transfers, 7l4-»5 ; new settle¬ 
ment, 715*16; population, 716; proprie¬ 
tors, 717 ; cultivators, occupation, 718. 
Kuiara Bnznrg, village of, Mainpuri, 719 
Kusciul, village of. Eta. 155. 

Kusm&ra, village of, Mainpuri, 719, 

Kutub Khan, and Rai 'Pertab, Mainpuri, 628. 
Kyuntara orKeontra, village of, Etawa, 458., 

L. 

Xabhaca or Muhammadpur Labhaua, village of 
Mainpuri, 719. 
labourers. Eta, 80. 

Lakes, see jhiis. 

Lake and falls, Etawa, 231. 

Lakhna or Lakhoan, town of, Etawa, 458. 

I^iid revenue. Eta, 94; Etawa, increase of, 263; 

Mainpuri, increase of, 625. 
language, Eta, 53; Mainpuri, 689. 


Latitudes, and longitudes, Eta, 2; E.a -^a, 213 ; 
Mainpuri, 473. 

Leading families. Eta, 61-76; E?awa, 298; Main¬ 
puri, 691*692. 

Lime, manufacture of, Etawa, 269 
Lime, Eta, 33; Etawa, 269; Mainpuri, 533. 
Lodha caste, 46-47; Mainpuri, 559. 

Lodis, Etawa, 373; Mainpuri, 631. 

M. 

Mabanpue, village of, Mainpuri, 719. 

Mahmud, Etawa, 362. 

Maholi Shamshereganj, village of, Mainpuri, 
719 . 

Mainpuri district, boundaries, 473; adminis¬ 
trative divisions, 474; physical features, 
476; heights, 477 ,* rivers, 477 ; soils, 483 ; 
waste lands, 489; drainage, 490; canals, 
493 ; jliils and marshes, 497; communi¬ 
cations, 499; climate, 501; rain-fall, 601: 
animal kingdom, 502; vegetablekin gdorn, 504, 
past and present areas, 606; irrigation, 505; 
lift and flow from canals, 511 ; implements, 
613; wells, 519; rotation of crops, 621; manures, 
523; outturn per acre, 5 2 3; floods and famine, 
626; weedhaisnrai, 528; jangles, 531; saltpetre, 
531; building materials, 533; populatiou, 533; 
castes,539; Brahmans,639; Rajputs,541; Chan- 
hans, 544; religion, 662; funeral ceremonies, 
666; habitations,568; food, 568; language,569; 
education, 670; post-office, 672; police, 572; 
jails, 678; fiscal history, 678; leading families, 
69l;tenures, 600;transfersof land,601; culti¬ 
vators, 60S; castes, rents, 610; rents, 612; 
weights and measures, 616; road traffic, 6U; 
canal traffic, 617; interest, 620; prices, 621; reve¬ 
nue and expenditure, 623; history, 625; medi¬ 
cal history, 640; Gazetteer of the district. 64 5. 

Mainpuri, town of, 720; population, 720; site, 
720-721; public buildings, 721-722; history, 
722; muncipality and trade, 723; stateraentof 
taxable articles, 724; statement of rain-fall, 
724; physical features, 724-725; soils, 726; 
crops, 726-727; fiscal history, 727; transfers, 
728-729; population, 729^730; proprietors, 730- 
731; cultivators, 731; occupations, 732. 

Mainpuri tahsil, 732. 

Manchhana, village of, Mainpuri, 732. 

Manufactures, Eta, 93; Mainpuri, 

Manure, Mainpuri, 523. 

Marahclii, village of, Eta, 155. 

Marahra or Marhara, town of, Eta, 165; site, 
suburb, municipality, history, 157. 

Marahra, parganah Eta, 158; physical features, 
fiscal history, 169-160; populatioii, 161; pro¬ 
prietors and cultivators, 161; occupation, 
history, 162. 

Marhattaa aud Jats, Eiawa, 376. 

Mathuriya chaubes, Mainpuri, 540-541. 

Measures and weights, Eta, 89; Etawa, 358; 
Mainpuri, 615. 

Medical history, Eta, 96-97; Etawa, 402; Main¬ 
puri, 640. 

Mens, lahmaelites of upper Duab, Etawa, 361. 

Meteorology, Eta, 16; Etawa, 241-242; Main¬ 
puri, 601. 

Mohanpur, village of, 163. 

Mosques, Eta, 52. 

Muhallas, Etawa, 437. 

Municipality, Mainpuri, 619. 
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Munj and Asi, Et^wa. 458 & 362. 

Murlidharke Sarai, a Iiamlet, Mainpuri, 732-733. 
Mnsalman population, Eta, 48; historians, 99 ; 

Etawa, 282; Mainpuri, 56/. 

Musalman period, Etawa, 369. 

Mustafabad, parganab Mainpuri, 733; physical 
features, 733-734; wells and water, 734-735; 
soils, 735-736; crops, 737; fiscal history, 737; 
revision in 1844-45, causes of failure, 739- 
740; present settlement, 740-741; transfers, 
741-742; population, 742; proprietors, 743 ; 
cultivators, 744-745; occupations, 745. 
Mustafabad, village of, Mainpuri, 746. 

Mutiny, Eta, 102-107 ; Etawa, 376-402; Main¬ 
puri, 634-640. 

N. 

Naeioanj, village of, Mainpuri, 746. 

ISTadis, Mainpuri,Isan, 479; Rind or Arind, 480; 
Sengar, 481; Sarsa, 481; minor streams and 
character of river, 482. 

Nardauli, village of. Eta, 163. 

Narsingh, Etawa, 369- 
Nai caste, Eta, 48. 

Nasirpur, village of, Mainpuri, 746. 

Nausbahr, hamlet, Mainpuri, 746-747. 
Navigation, capabilities of river, Eta, IS; Etawa, 
234; of canal, 13-14 

Nawabganj Nagariya, town of, Eta, 164. 

Nau Muslims, Eta, 74. 

Nidhauli, village of. Eta, 164. 

Nidhpur parganab, X65; general appearance, fis¬ 
cal history, 166-167; population, 168; culti¬ 
vators and proprietors, occupations, 169. 
Nimrana, settlement of Chauhans in Eta, 62. 
Nyurai, village of, Eta, 169. 

0 . 

OcotJPATiOKs of the people, Eta, 49; Et4w% 
283-284; Mainpuri, 538, 

Opium, Mainpuri, 625, . 

Ora war, village of, Mainpuri, 747. 

Ordeal, trial by, Etawa, 286. 

P. 

Pa CHE AN A, parganab Eta, 169; physical features, 

3 70; fiscal history, assessment, J71; popula¬ 
tion, 172; occupations, 173 
Padbam or Parham, village of, Mainpuri, 747- 
, 748.. 

Pali khurd, village Etawa, 469. 

Panchayats, Etawa, 2^5, 

Pindu river, Etawa, 228. 

Pbaphund town oJ^ Etawa, 459; site, 459; his¬ 
tory ,469-460; the Sengars,460; the Sajhanand 
f.nd Shah Shukhari,. 460; the Jafe Musalman 
Bhagmal, 461; Banjaras^ well, 46 f. 

Phaphund, parganab, Et^wa 462; physical 
features, 462 ; economical features, 463 ; 
settlement, 464; proprietary body 466 ; 
transfers, 467; population, 468 ; occupation, 
history, 469. 

Parihars, Etawa, 279, 

Pathan Muhammadans, Eta, 48-49 ;Et£wa, 282; 
Mainpuri, 561. 

Patiali or Patiyali, parganab Eta, 174; general 
appearance, fiscal history, 175; population, 
176; agriculturists, 177; occupation, 178, 


Patiali village, 178. 

Pendhat, village of, Mainpuri 746. 

Pharha or Pharhiya, village Mainpuri, 748. 
Physical features, Eta, 6; Etdwa, 223 ; Main- 
puri, 476-477. 

Pllwa, village Eta, ISO. 

Police stations, Eta, 55-56; Etawa, 296-297- 
Mainpuri, 573^574. * 

Police statistics. Eta, 65-56; Etawa, 296-297 • 
Mainpuri, 573. ' 

Ponchha, village of, Mainpuri, 749. 

Population, Eta, 34-35; according to census of 
1848, 1853, 1865 and 1872; Etawa^ 270 - 271 - 
272, according to census of l£47, 1863, 1865 
and 1872 ; Mainpuri 533-534-536-536, accord- 
ingto census of 1847, 1853, 1865 and 1872. 
Post-offices and postal statistics. Eta, 55: Eta¬ 
wa, 296; Mainpuri, 672. 

Pfithif5|, Eta, 62. 

Prices of agricultural prodiice;Eta, S7; fabular 
statement, 88-89; Mainpuri, 621-623. 

^^ 6 ^ 0 ^^ Eta, 19; Ef^awa, 249; Mainpuri, 

Pundirs or Purirs, Eajpfit clans, Eta, 43 . 

B. 

Rabi crops. Eta, 19; Et5,wa, 260; Mainpuri, 505. 
Eaghubansis, Rajput clans. Eta, 42, 

Rahan. village of, Etawa, 469. 

Railway communications. Eta, 14-15; Etawa, 
238; Mainpuri, 499. 

Ramfall, Etawa, 242; Mainpuri, 501-502. 

Raja of Mainpuri, 691 

Raj babas. Eta, IS; Etdwa, 236; Mainpuri, 493. 
Ramavats, theology of Etawa, 290-292. 

Rajor, Raja Of ^ 

Rajput, Eta, 38; Etawa, 275; Mainpuri, 541. 
Bamchandra Singh, Raja of Rampur, 65-67. 
B^pur, village of, Eta, ISO. 

Rapri, Tillage of, Mainpuri, 749 ;history, 749-750. 
Batbhanpur, village of, Mainpuri, 750. 

Rathors, branches of. Eta, 68; Mainpuri, 543. 
Eeh or saline soil, Eta, 7; Etawa, 262; Mainpuri 
51 /. * 

Bents, Eta, 61-82; causes for lowness of, rise in 
Etawa, 347; Mainpuri, 612-6/5. 

Registration fees, Eta, 96; Mainpuri, 624. 
Religion, statistics of, Eta, 35-36-52; Etawa, 
289-290; Mainpuri, 662. 

Revenue, Eta, 94; Etawa, 359; Mainpuri, in- 
creaseof, 626. 

Rice, cultivation, of Eta, 30-31; Mainpuri, 525. 

Rind or Arind uadi, Mainpuri, 480, 

liind river, Ahneya and Pnrha, tributaries of, 

228 . 

Riparian deposits, Eta, 1 i 
Rivers, Eta, 9-10; Etawa, 228-230; MainpurL 
477-483. 

Roads, Eta, 15-16; Etawa, 239-240; Mainpuri, 
499-500, 

Rotation of crops, Eta, 20. 

Buru Kalian or Ganjruru, village of, Etawa, 

469. 

s. 

SXdhupub or Sarhupur, village of, Maiopuri, 

750. 

Sahail, village of, Etawa, 469-170. 
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Saliawar-Karsfina> parganah Eta, 181; physical 
features. Burhganga, 181; Rali, 182j soils, 
wells, roads, 182; settlement, 183; transfers, 
183 - 185 ; population, 185-186; occupations, 187. 
Sahson, village of, Etawa,470. 

Sandaus, village of, Etawa, 470. 

Saddaus or Earil^ra, taluka Etawa, 470. 

Saha war, town of, Eta, 180. 

Sakit, town Eta, 187; site, 188 j history, inscrip¬ 
tions in, 188-189. 

Salt-petre, Mainpuri, 631-532. 

Siman, village of, Mainpuri, 760. 

Sangram Sing, founder of Eta, 65. 

Sankis.‘t, village of, Pah Hian on the miracle at, 
191 ; huildings, 192; Naga tank, 192; Hwen 
Thsang’s accounts on, 193; Cunningham’s 
argument on, 195-197. 

Sankisa, kingdom of^ and mosque in, Eta, 98. 
Sanadh Brahmans, Eta, 38; Etawa, 274-275 ; 

Mainpuri, 639. 

Sanauri, village Eta, 190. 

Saraiikghat, Afghans, Eta, 72; genealogy of, 
73; town, 197; history, 197. 

Sarai Girdhari, village of, 198. 

Sarai Ekdil, village of, Etawa, 470. 

Sarai Mahajanan village of, Etawa, 471. 

Sarai Shishgai^Ln, village of, Etawa, 471. 
SarsaganJ, village of, Mainpuri, 761. 

Sauj, village of, Mainpuri, 752. 

Sayyid Mussalnaans, Eta, 48; of Marahra, 
71-72; Etawa, 282; of Phaphund. 

Scarcity of 1860-61; Et5.wa, 267 

Sengar river, Etawa, 228; uadi, Mainpuri, 481. 

Sengars, clan, Etiwa, 276. 

Settlements, Eta, 59-60; Et^wa,314-363; Main¬ 
puri, 684-591. 

SHh Sher Khwajah, commander at Akbats’ 
court, Etawa, 283. 

Shaik Musalmans, Eta, 48; Etawa, 282; Main- 
puri,56I. 

Bhikohahad, parganah Mainpuri, 766; physical 
features, 757; classification for assessment 
purposes, 767-759; Jumua tract, 759-60;state- 
ment of past and present settlement, 760-61; 
soils, 761 -62; crops and crop statistics, 7 63; 
fiscalhiatoxy, 764-765; revision of assessment, 
766; present settlement, 766; transfers, and 
transfer statements, 767-68; population, 768- 
69; proprietors and proprietary statistics, 769- 
70; cultivators, 770; cultivating statistics, 
771; occupations, 771. 

Shikohabad, town Mainpuri, 752; population, 
752; site, 7.52-53; muhallas, 763; notable per¬ 
sons, 764; temples and buildings, 755; trade, 
766; history, 756. 

Sirhpura, parganah Eta, 199; general appear¬ 
ance, fiscal history, 200; settlements, 201-202 ; 
population, 303; cultivators and proprietors, 
204; occupation and history, 204-205. 

Sirhpura town, Eta, 198. 

Soils, Eta, 8; Etawa, 227; Mainpuri, 483-89. 
Solankhis, proprietary rights, Eta, 39-40. 

Sonir caste, Eta, 48. 

Sonhar, parganah Eta, 205; general appearance, 
fiscal history, 206; transfers, 207; soils, and 
wells, population, cultivators and proprietors, 
208; occupations, 209. 

Sbron, parganah Eta, 213; physical features, 214; 
fiscal history, 214-15 ; population, 216 ; culti- 
vatotsand ^oprietors, occupations, 217, 


Soron, town Eta, S09; site, 210; antiquities, 
211; Municipality, 212-13. 

Stamp duties, Eta, 95; Etawa, SGO; Mainpuri 623 
Streams of Eta, 9-11-181-182; Etawa, 233 - 
Mainpuri, 432. ’ 

Sugar-cane crop, Eta, 28-29; Mainpuri, 525. 
Sultangauj, village, Mainpuri, 772. 

Sumer Sah, Etawa, 370; Mainpuri, 566. . 

T. 

Tahsio, Etawa, 445 ; Mainpuri, 732, 
Taj-ul-mulk, Etawa, 371. 

Tauks, tribe of, Mainpuri, 543. 

Taluka Muhammadpur Labhaua, Mainnuri 
696-599. . ^ * 

Tarkara Daulat, village of, Mainpuri 772. 

Teli caste, Eta, 48. * 

Tenures of land, Eta, 76 ; Et5,wa, 333 ; Main¬ 
puri, 600. 

Thakurs of Katiya, Eta, 68-69. 

Thana Daryaoganj, village of, Eta, 218. 

Til crop, Etdwa, 263. 

Tobacco cultivation, Eta, 31; Mainpuri, 525. 
Tomars' rights, Eta, 41. 

Trade statistics, Eta, 90-92 ; Etawa, 353-355 ; 
Mainpuri, 618. 

Tradition regarding Ahirs, Eta, 46-46; Raiput 
period, 98. 

Traffic, Mainpuri road, 616 ; railway, 617 . 
Transfers of proprietary rights, Eta, 78; 
Etawa, 335; Mainpuri, 601-607; description 
of, according to caste, 606. 

Trial by ordeal, Etdwa, 286. 

Tusauri, village of, Etdwa, 217. 

u. 

XJkhbenb, village of, Mainpuri, 772. 

Umren, village of, Etawa, 471, 

Uresar, village of, Mainpuri, 772. 

Usar or barren plains* Eta, 8 ; E15wa, 226 ; 

Mainpuri, 482-490. 

XJsrahar, village of, Etawa, 472. 

V. 

Vegetable kingdom, Eta, 19 ; Etfiwa,246 • 
Mainpuri, 60*. ’ 

Village watchman. Eta, 56 ; Etawa’ 296 ; Main¬ 
puri, 572, 

w. 

Wages, Eta, 86-87; EtAwa, 356; Mainpuri, 621. 
Waste-lands, Eta, 8-26; Etawa, 226; Mainpuri, 
489. ' 

Water-level, Eta, 22. 

Weeds, Mainpuri, 528-530, 

Weights and measures, Eta, 89-90; Etawa, 358- 
359; Mainpuri, 616-616. 

Well irrigation, Eta, 22-23 ; Etawa, 256-257 • 
Mainpuri, 608. ' 

Wells, pucka-kuchcha, Mainpuri, 619-520, 
Wheat, value of an acre, Eta, 229; Mainpuri, 
624, 

Wild animals, Eta, 17; Etawa, 242-243 ; Main¬ 
puri, 502, 

Wood, Eta, 34; Etawa, 269 ,* Mainpuri, 633. 

Y. 

VAKfiT Khan, founder of Aliganj, Eta, IIO; 
Kasganj, 164. 



EBBATA 


Page 41, Hiiq 15 from tottom, for pargana’^ read parganah/* 

„ 149, line 9 from top, for ‘‘ papulation” read population.” 

„ 217-18, Thana Dariaoganj sliould come before Tosawri. 

„ 277, line 16 from top, for Kacbhawahas” read Eacbbw^ai. 

„ 277, Une 11 from bottom, for or” read for.” 







